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REPORT. 


To  the  Governor  and  Council  r 

of  the  State  of  Maine: 

The  Law  ^proVed  April  17,  1854,  providing,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  makes  it  his  duty  '^  to 
report  to  the  Govemor  and  Council  annuallj,  prior  to  the  session  of 
the  L^islatore,  the  results  of  his  inquiries  and  investigations,  and 
the  fiicts  obtained,  of  the  school  returns,  including  such  suggestions 
and  recommendations,  as  in  his  judgment,  will  best  promote  the 
improvement  of  Common  Schools.'' 

Since  my  appointment  under  this  law,  there  have  been  no  complete 
school  returns  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  &cts 
and  statistics  fiom  the  summer  sessions  only,  furnish  no  reliable 
data  for  any  general  conclusions.  The  six  months,  which  have  not 
yet  elapsed,  have  afforded  little  opportunity  for  extended  observa- 
tions or  thorough  investigations  concerning  the  theory  and  practice 
of  our  Gonuncm  Schools.  This  communication,  therefore,  must  be 
received  rather  as  an  apology,  than  a  fiill  report  of  an  official  year. 

Anxious  to  adopt  that  course  which  promised  the  most  immediate, 
practical  good  to  our  educational  system,  your  Superintendent, 
immediately  on  deceiving  his  commission,  consulted  your  predecessor 
in  office,  as  to  the  most  judicious  improvement  of  this  remnant  of  the 
year — more  particularly  the  practicability  of  holding  Teachers' 
Conventions,  required  in  the  law.  To  this  inquiry  it  was  replied, 
that  there  was  not  '^time  enough  to  complete  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments." To  content  myself,  ''for  the  residue  of  the  year,  with 
lecturing  upon  Uie  subject  of  Education,  visiting  schools,  and  con- 
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ferring  with  school  officers,"  &c.  This  counsel,  from  one  so  well 
qualified  to  judge,  having  for  several  years  filled  with  distinguished 
success,  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education — ^with 
the  concurring  advice  of  other  gentlemen  of  educational  experience, 
decided  mj  course  of  action.  This  course  seemed  the  more  season* 
able,  inasmuch  as  the  State  had  not  been  explored  with  reference  to 
this  subject,  for  several  years.  To  act  understandingly,  therefore, 
it  was  important  to  examine  the  premises,  before  any  intelligent 
efibrt  could  be  made. 

In  accordance  with  this  advice,  an  educational  tour  was  early 
commenced.  Those  parts  of  the  State  were  first  visited,  which  were 
supposed,  from  their  remote  positiim,  to  have  enjoyed  less  of  the 
personal  attention  of  former  laborers  in  this  cause.  Two  or  three 
weeks  were  spent  in  the  County  of  Aroostook.  This  large  and  rich 
section  of  the  State,  has  suffered  from  a  want  of  Common  Schools. 
Its  sparse  population,  over  an  extended  surface,  has  prevented  its 
compliance  with  that  old  Puritan,  ^ew  England  law,  '<to  teach  their 
children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning,  as  may  enable  them 
properly  to  read  the  English  tongue.''  Too  many  of  the  present 
generation,  bom  on  the  soil,  have  failed  to  secure  the  birthright  of 
every  citizen — ^an  elementary  education.  Too  many  are  obliged,  in 
their  daily  business,  to  substitute  a  cross  for  their  signature.  There 
are,  however,  relieving  views.  In  some  of  those  rude  houses 
may  be  found  proficients  who  would  grace  any  school, — ^little  girls 
drawing  on  the  black-board  correct  outline  maps  of  the  individual 
and  congregated  States  of  our  Union, — ^boys  too,  scarcely  in 
their  teens,  explaining  tlie  rationale  of  the  cube  root.  On  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  Aroostook,  but  in  Penobscot  County,  there  is  a 
settlement  of  Irish  Catholics,  where  unusual  interest  is  manifested 
in  their  school  privileges.  Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  Catho- 
lic reverence  for  their  place  of  worship,  the  chapel  at  Benedicta  is 
not  regarded  too  sacred  for  secular  instruction.  A  faithful,  ener- 
getic female  has  taught  here  for  several  seasons.  Such  is  the 
progress  of  the  children,  their  parents  are  unwilling  to  risk  a  change 
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of  teachers,  even  for  one  of  a  &ith  more  in  sympathy  with  their 
own.  The  French  settlements,  for  about  sixty  miles  on  the  St. 
J(dm,  extending  from  Fish  river  to  Grand  Falls,  have  been  frequent 
sabjects  of  legislative  consideration,  and  objects  of  very  liberal 
af^xn^riations  by  the  State.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  visit  those 
PlantaticHQs,  to  learn  something  of  their  prospects  and  wants,  sa 
well  as  to  show  to  them  that,  however  peculiar  their  frontier  situation, 
they  are  not  cut  off  from  the  sympathy  and  superintendence  of  the 
Government.  In  n6  part  of  his  journey,  was  your  Superintendent 
received  with  greater  hospitality,  or  listened  to  with  more  apparent 
interest  Mons.  Dionne,  of  the  Parish  of  St  Luce,  au  ChatauquaUj 
Teiy  cordially  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  address  a  word  to  his  large 
congregation  of  six  or  Seven  hundred,  and  himself  enjoined  on  them 
at  length,  the  importance  of  my  mission.  At  the  polls,  during  the 
Gabematorial  election,  in  Madawaska  Plantation,  another  oppor- 
tonity  of  addressing  the  people  was  afforded,  through  the  politeness 
of  Mons.  Cormier,  the  Register  of  Deeds  and  Clerk  of  the  Planta- 
tion. Parents  are  anxious  to  have  their  children  taught  the  English 
language,  and  some  employ  private  teachers  in  their  fiimilies,  for 
this  purpose.  Isolated  as  they  are,  however,  by  speech  and  by 
positi<Hi,  adhering  to  the  customs  and  language  of  their  &thers, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  people,  as  a  whole,  would  discover 
any  leas  <^  their  constitutional,  national  insouciance  towards 
educational  privileges,  than  in  other  departments  of  civil  and  social 
economy. 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  tour,  routes  were  selected  with  some 
reference  to  an  economy  of  time  and  expense.  Many  points  of 
interest,  therefore,  were  unavoidably  passed  by. 

It  was  a  primary  object  to  embrace  in  this  journey,  as  many 
Academies  and  other  Seminaries  of  learning,  as  practicable,  in  order 
to  see  those  preparing  to  go  out  as  teachers,  the  present  winter. 
Such  Public  Schools  were  visited,  as  were  found  in  session.  When- 
ever circumstances  &vored,  the  children  were  assembled  and  addressed 
sepaiately,  to  better  inculcate  the  importance  of  improving  their 
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time,  appreciating  their  privileges,  taking  oare  of  their  school-rooms, 
discriminating  their  company,  and  early  cultivating  habits  of  kind- 
ness, truth,  and  temperance — ^in  general,  to  illustrate  fiuniliarly  and 
historically,  by  precept  and  example,  ^'how  empty  learning,  and 
how  vain  is  art,  except  to  guide  the  life  and  mend  the  heart" — ^that 
without  virtue's  fitting  appropriation,  educational  privileges  will 
only  prove  ^'shining  instruments  to  finish  fikults  illustrious^  and  give 
in&my  renown." 

To  gain  access  to  parents  has  been  the  first  object  of  all  my 
arrangements.  Whenever  and  wherever  such  an  opportunity  offered, 
it  was  improved.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  travelling  by  public 
stages,  and  the  difficulty  of  always  anticipating  their  routes  and 
connections,  it  sometimes  occurred  that  the  notice  of  meetings  was 
not  sufficiently  extended  to  secure  large  audiences, — ^for  it  should  be 
remembered  that,  while  six  or  seven  hours'  advertisement  is  long 
enough  to  secure  paying  hearers  to  a  mountebank  or  pantomime,  as 
many  days'  notice  is  requisite  for  an  auditory  on  the  more  serious 
topic  of  our  State  Schools, — involving  an  annual  expense  of 
at  least  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  most  important  points  and 
centres  of  influence,  in  the  more  northern  and  eastern  counties,  have 
been  visited  in  this  brief  tour,  of  two  thousand  miles.  Besides  the 
opportunities  of  addressing  the  children  in  the  various  towns  visited, 
about  forty  public  addresses  have  been  made,  and  several  hundred 
teachers  of  both  sexes  met,  to  whom  such  suggestions  and  words  of 
encouragement  were  given,  as  seemed  most  appropriate.  My  chief 
and  only  aim  has  been,  from  a  personal  visit  to  the  schools,  or  an 
interview  with  gentlemen  interested  and  competent  to  judge,  to 
earn  their  true  condition,  that  my  public  addresses  might  be  as. 
practicable  as  possible,  and  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  those 
districts  and  towns. 

The  extremes  of  interest  manifested  in  my  mission,  are  so  diver- 
gent, that  no  average  can  be  easily  formed ;  while  the  intermediate 
degrees  are  so  variable,  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  specify  in  detail,  as  to 
report  in  general.    A  few  references  to  extreme  cases,  may  suffice 
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to  fbrnish  the  lights  and  shades  of  this  missionary  field,  without 
giving  a  more  complete  picture.  At  a  remote  pomt  of  the  State,  in 
a  village  without  a  church,  academy,  court-house,  or  town-hall, 
the  citizens,  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  with  only  two  or  three 
hours'  notice,  volunteered  to  meet  me  at  the  public  house,  where 
the  evening  was  spent  in  a  free  interchange  of  opinions.  In  another 
town,  somewhat  larger,  furnished  with  a  church,  hall,  and  an 
academy  endowed  by  the  State,  the  committee  man  could  not  find 
time,  in  24  hours,  to  post  a  dingle  notice  of  my  lecture :  so  that  at 
the  appointed  hour,  the  Superintendent  was  the  first  to  oversee  the 
ringing  of  the  bell,  the  warming,  and  the  lighting  of  the  room ! 
Occasionally,  parents  are  found  who  take  no  other  interest  in  the. 
Common  Schools,  than  to  criticise  their  instruction  or  embarrass 
their  discipline.  Others  there  are,  who  are  ready  to  aid  them  with 
counsel  or  contribution,  and,  to  use  their  own  language,  would  rather 
dispense  with  a  daily  meal,  than  lose  their  advantages.  Among 
teachers,  may  be  found  equal  extremes  of  interest ;  a  few  preferring 
personal  ease  to  the  progress  of  their  pupils — others,  at  great 
sacrifice,  teaching  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and,  in  every  way 
possible,  seeking  to  advance  their  scholars — one,  energetic,  philan- 
thropic female,  taking  a  long  walk  into  the  suburbs  of  her  town,  to 
instruct  a  small  school  of  colored  children  in  thS  very  rudiments  of 
learning,  as  well  as  in  manners  and  morals,  because  no  one  else 
would  make  the  sacrifice.  Some  never  furnish  an  illustration,  nor 
give  any  explanation  of  the  text :  with  no  greater  sign  of  intelli- 
gence than  one  of  Maelzel's  automata,  they  break  silence  only  to 
correct  a  mistake  or  indicate  a  move ;  others,  occupy  the  attention 
of  their  scholars  so  much  in  general  remarks,  as  to  leave  them  no 
time  for  study,  and  afford  a  subject  of  complaint  that,  they  are 
"obliged  to  do  their  studying  out  of  school."  One  trains  his  pupils 
to  control  themselves,  and  they  present  a  picture  of  a  well  ordered 
government ;  like  VirgiFs  race  of  Saturn,  just,  not  by  obligation,  nor 
law,  but  by  their  free  choice,  haxidvinclo  nee  legibus  ceqiiam  sponte 
sua.    Another  utterly  fikils  in  a  similar  experiment;  during  an 
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hour's  visit  to  sucha  scbool,  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  young  men  and 
young  ladies,  every  member  left,  successively,  without  obtaining  the 
consent  of  their  teacher,  or  even  signifying  their  wish  to  leave.  In 
one  district,  a  ^'  Classical  teacher"  regards  the  study  of  English 
grammar  as  unnecessary ;  in  another,  it  is  allowed  to  monopolize 
the  time  and  attention  due  to  other  studies.  In  one  town,  the  schools 
are  graded,  but  by  age  only ;  in  another,  not  age,  but  some  one 
branch,  constitutes  the  test  for  admission  to  a  higher  rank.  In  a 
flourishing  town,  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  State,  there  is  a  com- 
modious room  for  80  pupils ;  the  average  attendance,  )ast  summer, 
was  only  31  per  cent. — ^in  another  high-school,  of  equal  size,  in  a 
western  city  of  Maine,  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  98  per 
cent.  In  the  former  school,  only  one  boy  attended,  continuously 
and  promptly,  through  the  whole  session ;  in  the  latter,  the  register 
does  not  specify  a  single  instance  of  tardiness.  While  there  is  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  schpol  architecture  of  the  State,  there 
is  still  a  great  difference  in  the  finish  and  furniture  of  our  school- 
houses.  Most  of  those  red  cubic  forms,  so  familiar  to  our  childhood, 
have  been  better  appropriated  as  manufactories  for  horse-shoes  and 
tree-nails.  A  few  yet  remain,  that  their  ominous  historic  color  may 
serve,  both  as  an  index  of  progress  and  as  a  warning  to  passing  gen- 
erations. # 

In  this  summary,  committees  and  supervisors  might  be  included, 
as  well  as  parents  and  teachers.  Honorable  mention  could  be 
made  of  not  a  few,  who  are  contributing  money,  and  devoting 
time,  and  acquisitions  more  precious,  to  the  improvement  of  our 
Common  Schools.  Men,  without  any  personal  interest  in  their  ad- 
vantages, are  laboring,  with  a  zeal,  truly  commendable,  for  their 
perfection.  But  this  representation  too,  has  its  reverse.  Those 
intrusted  with  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  schools,  are,  too  often,  men  incompetent  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  their  duties.  In  one  large  town,  with  800  or  900  names  on  its 
school-roll,  the  committee  visited  the  school  but  twice  in  two  years  ; 
in  another,  the  supervisor  could  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  those 
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spplying  for  ccrrtificates,  only  through  their  handwriting ;  m  a  third, 
orthography,  rather  than  chirography,  constitutes  the  test ;  such 
words,  perhaps,  as  phthisic  and  inatuBuvre  become  the  standard  of 
diose  literary  qualifications  specified  in  statute.  This  summary 
method  has  not  the  merit  of  originality  even ;  it  can  claim  some  for 
▼ariely,  if  "  not  so  long  by  the  head  as  honorificabilitudinitatibus ;" 
a  word  firom  one  of  Shakspeare^s  clowns,  and  which,  anglicised,  was 
prominent  in  the  spelling  exercise  of  Dr.  Bowditch's  school  days. 

Besides  the  extreme  cases  of  interest  and  indifierence  on  the  part 
of  parents ;  ot  energy  and  enthusiasm,  tact  and  talent,  with  their 
o|q)osites,  on  the  part  of  teachers ;  of  the  competency  and  incompe- 
tency of  committees,  there  are  views  of  a  more  general  character  to 
be  drawn  from  this  subject.  These  observations  cannot  have  failed 
to  occur  to  every  one,  at  all  familiar  with  this  subject.  They  are 
repeated  here,  not  ss  any  thing  new,  but  in  hope  that  their  repetition 
may  secure  what  they  have  lost  in  novelty. 

The  first  noticeable  evil,  which  salutes  the  eye  and  ear  of  the 
casual  visitor  to  our  country  schools,  is  the  want  of  proper  disci- 
pline. An  aptness  to  teach,  is  no  rarer  a  gift  than  a  talent  to 
govern.  They  are  both  qualifications  peculiar  to  the  successful 
teacher ;  but,  so  seldom  fi)und  together,  that  we  rather  admire  their 
union  than  seek  to  secure  it.  The  art  of  governing  is  as  important 
an  element,  in  the  educational  regime,  as  that  of  teaching.  It  is 
more  important  with  us,  than  elsewhere.  In  other  countries,  there 
is  the  outward  pressure  of  physical  force  to  bind  society  together — 
military  or  religious  enthusiasm,  personal  popularity  of  some  chief, 
or  the  divine  right  of  a  king.  With  us,  the  cold  majesty  of  law 
alone,  claims  our  reverence  and  obedience ;  unless,  while  children 
we  are  taught  its  value,  we  shall  never  as  citizens,  acknowledge  its 
power.  Who  are  those  criminals  who  have  become  amenable  to  the 
courts  of  the  country,  for  the  violation  of  its  laws  7  Whence  came 
the  convicts  of  our  prisons — ^the  members  of  our  Reform  School '} 
Where  did  they  practice  their  first  lessons  of  rebellion,  but  in  the 
fiunily-flchool  and  in  the  common-school?  Perhaps,  their  parents 
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marked  it  as  an  indioatioa  of  promise,  when  in  early  lift,  at  haim 
or  abroad,  they  resisted  restraint,  and  said  ia  c^irit,  if  not  in 
word, 

**  Subnusgum^  Dauphin,  'tis  a  mere  French  word. 
We  English  warrion  wot  not  what  it  means." 

The  usefulness  of  many  schools  is  seriously  impaired,  every  wiiv 
ter,  from  the  want  of  this  tact  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  of 
co-operati(»  on  the  part  o(  parents^.  Children,  at  home,  are  asking 
more  indulgence,  are  claiming  greater  liberty ;  self-confidence  and 
insubordination  are  the  fruits,  everywhere  discoveiable,  from  yielding 
to  these  demands.  Parents,  who  will  not  deny  the  importance  of 
discipline,  in  the  abstract,  will  question  its  expediency  in  its  personal 
application  to  their  own  children, — like  the  woman,  who  raised  in 
her  garden  hellebore,  for  a  cure  for  worms  in  her  neighbors^  children, 
but  **  it  wrought  too  roughly  to  give  to  any  of  her  own."  If 
jparents  and  guardians  will  renounce  their  authority  at  home,  they 
cannot  act  tor  society.  A  king  can  only  abdicate  for  his  own  per- 
son, not  for  his  monarchy ;  much  less  should  those  who  surrender 
authority  over  their  own  children,  expect  to  annul  all  government 
abroad.  '^The  minimum  of  punishment  is  the  maximum  of  excel- 
lence," everywhere;  but  so  long  as  society  requires  government, 
our  schools  will  need  discipline.  Not  can  our  Common  Schools  be 
improved  by  reversing  the  natural  wder  of  things,  and  transferring 
the  reins  of  government  to  the  children,  or  by  any  such  division  of 
labor  as  would  seporate  the  responsibility  of  government  from  that  c^ 
instruction.  That  golden  age,  when  the  State  shall  need  no 
polity,  and  the  citizen  be  a  law  unto  himself,  can  only  be  introduced 
through  the  educational  system, — its  first  approach  will  be  announced 
by  children,  its  early  dawning  be  witnessed  in  the  District  School. 

The  crowded  state  of  our  schools  requires  notice  also.  Their 
rooms  seem  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  educational  cars, — ^in  which 
as  many  children  as  can  be  crowded,  with  or  without  seats,  will 
be  borne  along  to  the  desired  goal.  In  no  other  way  can  we  account 
fi>r  the  unreasonable  number  admitted.    In  one  instance,  two  District 


Sdioob,  of  different  grades  and  teadiers,  occupied  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  same  room.  The  report,  of  a  former  ^jear,  of  the  committee 
an  a  to^m  that  stands  high  for  its  common  school  privileges,  says  of 
one  of  its  school-rooms,  ''it  accommodated,  or  rather  discommoded, 
147  schokrs."  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  ^0,  90,  and  100 
children  assigned  to  the  same  room  and  to  one  teacher.  Sometimes 
a  still  greater  number,  (as  high  as  160)  has  been  found  under  the 
same  mistress  or  master.  The  precise  number  that  should  bo  allotted 
to  one  teacher,  must  depend  very  much  on  the  attainments  and  classi- 
fication of  those  to  be  taught.  The  younger  and  the  less  advanced 
they  are,  the  more  time  and  attention  they  will  require.  A  class 
of  fifty  can  reoeive  more  instruction  in  Kuhner's  Greek  Grammar, 
for  example,  in  an  half-hour's  recitation,  than  one  half  the  number 
oEchHdren  can  derive  from  a  whole  day's  drill  in  ''Cobwebs  to  catch 
flies.''  In  a  school  of  120  children,  one-fourth  was  found  learning 
to  read.  In  another  of  90  scholars,  one-half  that  number  were 
learning  their  letters.  In  either  of  the  schools,  the  A-B-C-darians 
alone  could  very  profitably  occupy  the  entire  time  of  the  most  ener- 
getic teacher.  To  insure  to  our  children  any  thing  more  th^^n  the 
name  of  education,  they  must  have  more  time  and  attention  given 
them.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  children,  in  the  primary  schools, 
to  spend  whole  session^  if  not  days,  without  a  recitation.  Some  of 
the  younger  ones,  on  first  going  to  school,  actually  retrograde. 
Parents,  who  have  experienced  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  order  and 
securing  progress,  in  their  own  households,  of  half  a  dozen  brothers 
and  sisters,  should  expect  little  in  the  way  of  improvement  where 
the  chfldren  of  forty  or  fifty  fiunilies  are  thrown  together, — these 
tso,  of  various  dispositions  and  culture,  and  imposed  for  discipline 
a&d  instruction  upon  some  delicate  female,  it  may  be,  who  is 
employed  from  motives  of  benevolence,  because  as  said  of  one,  "  she 
is  kind  of  sickly  and  can't  do  much  work,  and  so  she  took  the  school." 
The  Lancasterian  mode  of  teaching  consigns  hundreds,  and  even 
a  thousand,  to  a  single  individual;  and  the  education  imparted,  is 
undoubtedly  better  than  the  utter  iignorance  of  an  European  popu- 
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hoe.  The  thongands  of  India,  irhere  originated  this  maltttudinouB 
syBtem,  may  be  benefitted  even  by  the  very  little  it  aflbrds.  Our 
ddldren  are  bom  to  other  hopes  and  proBpects,  and  they  most  have 
not  a  remedial,  bat  a  definite  and  disciplinary  training.  Every 
soholat  is  to  be  a  citiaen;  and  as  a  citizen,  may  exercise  the  greatest 
power,  and  fill  the  highest  office  known  to  our  constitution. 

Important  branches  of  an  elementary  education,  are  receiving  less 
attention  than  formerly.  Beading  and  writing  occupy  cardinal 
places  in  the  educational  course ;  however  humble,  they  are  primary 
and  indispensable  to  any  commercial  or  social  position  in  society. 
Judging  from  the  bad  writers  and  spellers,  in  the  various  walks  of 
life,  (me  might  infer  that  it  is  with  us,  as  formerly  in  France, 
derogatory  to  write  legiUy,  and  pedantic  to  spell  oorrectly.  A 
British  Queen  discovered  great  versatility  of  talent,  in  her  orthog- 
raphy of  the  word  sovereign  ;  but  a  popular  teacher,  of  my  own 
acquaintance,  contrived  to  give  as  many  variations  as  seven  to  the 
spelling  of  the  shorter  word  school^  in  a  code  of  eight  rules.  The 
n^lect  of  writing,  may  be  owing,  in  part,  to  the  crowded  state  of 
the  schools.  The  increase  of  studies  too,  may  have  occasioned  this 
decrease  of  attention  to  particular  branches.  The  more  extended 
the  progranmie,  the  more  divided  must  be  the  time  allotted  to 
individual  parts — ^the  greater  the  space  over*which  the  curriculum 
extends,  the  more  necessary,  it  has  seemed,  to  increase  the  speed. 

Progress  is  the  ambition  of  our  schools.  It  is  measured  by  the 
surface  gone  over,  rather  than  by  the  intellectual  power  and  moral 
nerve  acquired.  Becitations  are  regarded  as  the  way-stations;  the 
oftener  passed,  the  quicker  the  final  terminus  is  gained.  This  mis- 
taken idea  of  studying  merely  to  recite,  rather  than  to  advance  in 
knowledge  and  intellectual  growth,  has  led  to  a  very  mechanical 
habit  If  a  lesson  can  be  retained  long  enough  to  drop  it  into  the 
ear  of  the  instructor,  the  work  is  done,  the  mind  is  released,  and 
may  let  go,  forever,  its  hold  on  the  given  lesson ;  as  if  the  teacher  is 
the  true  beneficiary  of  the  school-room.  A  large  boy,  when  told  to 
resume  his  recitation,  after  a  slight  interruption,  replied:  <'I  don't 
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loiow  afi  I  can  say  it  now."  He  must  be  taken  at  the  nick  of  time, 
the  flood  of  thought,  'or  lose  the  venture.'  Another  boy,  when 
reminded  of  his  spelling  task,  a  colunm  of  a  score  or  more  of  word«i 
answered :  ''I  ought  to  have  it,  for  I've  been  over  it  enough  times." 
On  a  closer  inspection,  the  little  fellow  was  found  keeping  score  on 
his  slate,  the  times  he  ran  through  his  column.  The  wonder  waSy 
when  he  came  to  recite,  that  he  had  secured  even  two  words,  in  the 
haste  of  twenty-seyen  repetitions.  From  this  mechanical  habit  of 
the  schools,  has  arisen  the  practice  of  memoilung  so  much ;  it  being 
found  easier  to  commit  the  lesson  to  memory,  than  so  thoroughly  to 
analyze  and  understand  its  elements,  as  to  answer  questions  not  im- 
mediately suggested  by  the  text  The  habit  of  some  teachers,  in 
prq)osing  questions,  increases  the  evil ;  it  is  done  in  suck  ^irase- 
ok)gy,aB  i»  require  only  a  ''yes,"  or ''no;"  and  the  risk  of  a  guess  is 
veiy  much  lessened  by  emphasis,  so  that  children  more  often  remind  • 
one  of  the  Bapping  Mediums,  than  of  those  who  speak  that  they . 
do  know.  Other  cases  might  be  given,  not  only  illustrative  of 
what  is  meant,  but  in  proof  of  the  real  existence  of  this  evil.  A 
class  of  fifteen  or  tw^ty  of  both  sexes,  £iom  eight  to  fourteen  years 
of  age,  was  reading  a  lesson  of  poetry.  "  What  is  the  name  of  that 
piece  ]"  said  their  Superintendent.  They  unanimously  answered, 
''Christian  Consolation."  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  their 
knowledge  of  the  lesson  extended  beyond  the  mere  sound  of  its 
subject,  he  a^in  asked,  "Is  that  the  name  of  a  girl,  or  a  boy?" 
The  young  lads  responded,  very  readily,  "  A  boy!  a  boy  !"  After 
a  few  words  of  caution  against  mistake,  the  question  was  repeated, 
but  in  an  order  slightly  changed,  "  Is  that  the  name  of  a  boy  or  a 
girl?"  The  little  girls  now  suj^posed  their  sex  was  meant,  and 
veplied,  "a  girl !  a  girl !"  Adaptation  of  exercises  to  the  capacities  of 
children,  is  the  only  oorrective  of  this  habit  The  intellectual 
eoDstitation  can  never  be  improved  by  food  not  convenient  to  it 
That  the  aliment  of  knowledge  may  be  approfHriated,  enter  into  the 
very  circulation  of  daily  life,  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  intellect- 
ttl  hooe  and  muscle^  it  must  be  not  only  digestible  but  palateable* 
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**  Thought  is  the  food,  feeling  the  vital  air,  volition  the  exercise  of 
mental  life."  Any  other  education  is  only  of  a  fungus  growth. 
The  mind  will  not  grow,  says  Carlyle,  like  vegetable  roots,  with 
being  simply  littered  with  an  etymological  compost  of  learning. 
What  profit  can  there  be,  to  children,  from  lessons  in  Shakspeare 
oV  Hilton  ?  A  class  of  boys,  from  10  to  12  years  of  age,  was  found 
engaged  in  reading  the  description  of  the  evening  in  Paradise, 


-nqw  glow'd  the  fiimament 


With  living  sapphiroB ;  Hesperm,  that  M 
The  starry  host,  lode  brightest ;  till  the  moon 
'Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length, 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  sUver  mantle  threw* 

To  a  youth  with  no  more  knowledge  of  astronomy  than  suiEcient  to 
tbU  ihe  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  moon,  by  the  kitchen 
almanae — nor  any  other  acquaintance  with  stones,  than  such  spec!- 
okens  as  the  orchard  aflfords — ^^iiose  imagination  never  soared  higher 
dian  the  nnoke  of  bis  &ther's  chimney,  this  elegant  extract  can 
<mly  be  unintelligible  jargon.  The  unreflecting  mind  of  a  boy 
#ould  be  as  likely  to  take  it  fi>r  a  description  of  the  earth  as  of 
heaven — as  a  CiHitest  between  the  speed  of  horses,  rather  than  the 
splendor  el  stars. 

Mere  associationa  of  sound,  reminiseences  of  the  black-board  or 
iMitation  bench,  accidental  helps  of  time  and  place,  afford  no  proper 
basis  for  a  practical  education.  That  boy  is  little  profited  by  his 
arithmetic,  who  can  give  no  more  intelligible  explanation  of  the 
rule  of  Division,  than  by  making  its  sign  )(,  with  his  finger  in  the 
air,  with  the  accompanying  remark,  ''where  it  comes  in  that  a' 
way."  What  child,  with  half  a  thouglit,  would  mistake  hordes  of 
xobbers  ftr  ''horn-robbers  ?"  What  boy  old  enough  to  drink  cold 
water — ^much  less  the  boy  large  enough  to  wear  a  pair  of  skates, 
should  answer,  to  an  inquitj  fi»r  "the  principal  points  of  interest 
in  tile  descriiytion  of  rivers,"  "their  sore-mouth,"  instead  of  their 
source  and  numth  7  Every  one  eonversant  with  schools,  has  wit- 
nessed  illustrations  of  this  ovfl)  of  Sallowing  rote,  rather  thaa 


eonsultiDg  reaaon.  The  moet  single  question,  "will  confoBe  schokm 
if  clothed  in  other  phraseology,  addreeBed  with  different  emi^a- 
ns,  from  that  to  which  they  hare  heen  accostcHned,  or  in  any  other 
Older  than  that  in  which  they  hare  been  practiced.  It  would  ror 
quire  infinitesimals  to  express  the  vah&e  of  such  teaching — ^the  utter 
worthlessness  oi  any  education  that  does  not  make  its  acquisitions  a 
personal  incarnation.  In  view  of  this  mechanical,  mnemonical  prao- 
tice  of  oar  primary  schools,  one  is  persuaded,  with  the  French  writer^ 
to  know  by  heart,  is  not  to  know,  sca^iffrpar  oosur  riest  pa9 
9cavoir.  This  &culty ,  memory,  so  exclusive^  dep^ided  on  by  our 
scholars,  is  a  most  important  member  of  the  intellectual  &mily.  It 
stands  sentinel  at  the  citadel  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  key  to  all  the 
treasures  of  the  intellectual  storehouse.  But,  to  bestow  on  it  ezelusive 
care,  would  be  as  unwise,  as  for  the  banker  to  pledge  all  his  weakh 
for  a  patent  lock,  or  fire-proof  safe.  Hie  memory  is  the  silken  oord| 
interwoven  in  the  very  texture  of  our  mental  &bric,  which  secures 
all  its  treasures — ^the  key  to  the  home  q(  thought — ^to  sacrifice  the 
whole  structure  for  the.  sake  of  it,  would  be  worse  than  the  burning  of 
the  tapestries  from  Baphs^I's  cartoons,  to  get  their  golden  thread. 

Superficiality  is  becoming  the  crying  evil  of  American  educatioo. 
The  loose  manner  of  getting  and*  reciting  lessons,  already  referred 
to,  oblaina  mostly  in  the  lower  schools^  In  the  higher  grades,  there 
isa  want  of  thoroughness  and  of  symmetry »  As  the  course  of  study 
has  been  enlarged  and  additional  branches  introduced,  the  desii^ 
has  been,  to  seek  an  acquaintance  with  the  new  guests,  to  the 
negleet  of  old  friends.  A  vitiated  taste  in  teachers,  false  pride  of 
parents,  but  more  often  the  misjudged  ambition  <^  pupils,  is  to  be 
charged  with  this  evil.  A  programme  of  studies  for  our  High 
Schoc^,  furnishes  a  new  exercise,  language,  or  science  for  almost 
every  month  of  tiie  allotted  time.  Over  this  prescribed  course, 
ichokrs  are  hurried  without  gaining  any  permanent,  valuable, 
practical  knowledge.  Prom  day  to  day,  and  fixnu  term  to  term, 
they  BTQ  borne  along  like  the  hasty  traveller,  over  a  tract  of  country, 
acquiring  no  information  of  the  principles  and  habits  of  tiie  re^oa 
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paasedL  The  extent  of  acqnkition  from  sach  a  oofirse,  comprise?  a 
lew  adventitioufl  fiuHs,  that  hare  been  forced  upon  the  senses  by  the 
way — such  as  the  ease  of  the  cars,  the  fees  of  the  cabs,  the  names 
of  the  condiKtors,  or  the  width  of  the  g&nge,  by  which  the  journey 
has  been  made.  What  excuse  can  there  be  for  the  study  of  Virgil, 
by  a  young  lady  of  18 — ^20  years  of  age,  before  she  baa  learned  to 
spell  the  name  of  her  own  town?  Why  should  scholars  be  allowed 
to  study  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  before  they  have  mas- 
tered the  simple  rulesttf  arithmetic  ?  '  K  the  education  of  such 
is  interrupted,  aa  i»  often  the  case,  they  find  their  labor  lost, 
and  must  be  reck<»ied  with  those  who  began  to  build,  but  were  not 
able  to  finii^.  As  well,  for  all  practical  purposes,  teach  the  spoken 
dialect  to  a  mute,  aa  impart  the  algebraic  language  to  one  unable  to 
use  it.  Some  similar  ambition  for  progress,  perhaps,  may  tempt  a 
class  to  jump  from  one  extreme  of  the  Latin  curriculum  to  the  other 
— omitting  all  the  intermediate  stages,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Sallust,  Jtc,  and  pass  from  an  Introductory  Reader  to  some  author 
at  the  foot  of  the  list.  There  is  a  latent  scepticism  as  to  the  precise 
point  where  education  is  to-  be  found,  and  the  means  by  which  it  can 
be  secured.  The  impression  with  many,  is  no  mote  definite  than 
this :  that,  it  is  somewhere  in  the  Common  School  field,  between  the 
boundaries  of  four  and  twenty-one  years — and  that  the  desired  prisse 
will  be  found,  provided  the  entire  surface  is  gone  over.  The  invalid 
savage,  restored  to  health,  after  drinking  at  a  brook,  but  too  igno- 
rant of  medical  science  to  decide  whether  the  cure  was  efiected  by 
the  sanative  qualities  of  Ae  water,  the  time,  manner,  or  vessel  from 
which  it  was  drank — some  circumstance  attendant  on  his  journey,  or 
by  the  combination  of  some  or  of  all  of  these,  is  obliged  to  repeat 
the  minuti»  of  the  first  visit  to  efiect  a  second  cure.  Not  very 
diflbrently  appear  some  seekers  aft;er  the  fountain  of  knowledge. 
Consciois  that  the  healing  gift  is  somewhere  within  the  regime  of  a 
school,  but  unable  to  decide  on  its  precise  locale,  the  entire  routine 
is  rigidly  enforced,  the  slightest  omission  of  letter  or  sound 
punctiliously  c(»rrecled,   and  the  same  details  repeated  m  every 
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mooemye  eaae.  Such  empty  forms,  or  magic  ineantations,  eut 
never  bring  the  desired  relief  to  the  masses.  However  constantly 
oar  diildren  may  cry  '^  sesame,"  at  Knowledge's  gate,  hw  hiddm 
treasures  will  never,  by  such  means,  be  opened  to  diem.  How- 
soever often,  teachers  may  compass  her  walls,  howsoever  Icmg  blow 
the  horn,  and  howsoever  loud  blast  the  trumpet,  never  can  the 
heights  of  science  be  taken  by  means  so  inefficient. 

"nie  discipline  of  our  schools,  their  crowded  state,  their  mechan- 
ical habits,  their  superficial  inslsniotion,  and  unsymmetrical 
education,  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  notice  here,  as  the  surest 
means  of  their  correction.  These  evils  are  not  universal,  thou^ 
sufficiently  general  to  engage  the  attention  of  all  friends  of  a  com- 
plete education.  How  few,  comparatively,  of  the  graduates  of  our 
common  schools,  bring  away  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  very  rudi^ 
laents  of  an  English  education,  to  enaUe  them  to  compose  a  decent 
letter, — ^not  to  add,  to  write  a  proper  note  of  hand,  or  make  a  legal 
endorsement, — and  thus  are  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage, 
throng  fear,  lest  some  vital  mistake  in  the  daily  business  of  life, 
should  risk  their  property  or  expose  their  ign(»rance.  How  few, 
comparatively,  after  a  dozen  years'  study  of  Arithmetic,  are  able 
to  cast  the  interest  on  a  note,  ton  a  piece  of  timber,  or  measure  a 
load  of  boards; 

*  Not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 

From  use,  obscure  and  subtile,  bat  to  know 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 

Is  the  prime  wisdom, — ^what  is  more,  is  fume, 

Emptiness,  or  fond  impertinence : 

Ana  renders  us,  in  things  that  mofll  concerns, 

Unpractioed,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek.' 

Having  remarked  on  these  evils,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here, 
to  refer  to  the  remedy.  This  can  only  be  done  in  general  language. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  in  educational  history,  than  that  the 
feelings  must  be  interested,  to  insure  any  permanent  impression. 
The  heart  and  the  head  of  the  child,  are  in  much  closer  proximity, 
than  in  the  man.  While  such  studies  are  tp  be  selected  as  will 
develope  thought,  mature  the  inner  man,  open  sources  of  valuable 
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iafornntiOQ  and  of  profitable  moral  instraction,  ihej  must  be  made 
of  present  interest  to  the  youthful  feeling?,  as  well  as  of  practical 
yalue  to  the  future  citizen.  The  emotional  element  is  the  agent  of 
intellectual  progress  in  the  school-room.  Neither  the  duration  of 
oonfinement,  nor  the  evolutions  of  rehearsals  and  reviews,  will  insure 
improvement  Let  the  young  pupil  be  8Ct  fast  in  the  stocks  of  the 
old  regime — ^placed  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone,  and  an 
unceasing  head-power  be  applied,  it  will  prove  useless.  Confine  the 
body  as  you  may,  you  have  no  distrain-warrant  for  the  mind.  In- 
carcerate the  little  child  within  impregnable  walls,  its  unfettered 
soul  will  scale  your  encloBures.  Its  tiny  thoughts,  through  other 
avenues^  than  those  '^windows  of  Ihe  soul,"  which  alone  can  be 
barricaded  by  books,  will  escape,  as  on  eagle's  wings,  to  haunts  and 
homes  more  congenial.  John  Wesley  is  said  to  have  learned  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  one  day.  With  teachers  of  equal  interest 
with  a  mother,  and  of  as  much  time,  other  children  might  accomplish 
the  same — for  'Hhe  sweetness  of  the  lips  increaseth  learning." 

There  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  by  the  teacher;  no 
one  definite  coarse  can  be  prescribed  indiscriminately  for  all.  The 
taste  and  previous  culture  will  have  to  be  consulted.  The  study 
of  the  organism  of  man  may  relieve  the  mechanism  of  logic — 
the  laws  of  physical  being,  the  rules  of  grammar.  With  younger 
pupils,  the  forms  and  attractions  of  birds  and  beasts,  afford  more 
pleasure  than  the  figures  and  graces  of  rhetoric.  Mineral  deposits 
and  geological  formations  will  interest  the  senses,  more  than  alge- 
Inraic  analysis — crystal^nd  shell,  more  than  calculas  and  surd.  The 
abstruse  and  exact  sciences  will  prove  more  profitable,  afler  living 
realities  have,  for  awhile,  engaged  the  attention  and  awakened  the 
curiosity  of  youth.  Let  them  be  regaled  on  earth's  surface,  befoite 
summoned  into  the  less  palpable  regions  of  metaphysics  and  mathe- 
matics. The  vegetable  world  presents  a  charming  field,  introductory 
to  the  natural  sciences.  This,  which  a  German  botanist  calls  the 
altar-cloth  in  the  temple  of  God,  cannot  &il  to  call  forth  the  praise 
and  improve  the  heart  of  childhood*    Indeed  all  nature  teems  with 
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inteiefit  for  booyant  youth.  Her  studies  famish  the  bestalteratife 
in  the  present  abnormal  state  of  our  Common  School  system.  The 
whirl  of  the  top,  the  skipping  of  the  pebble,  the  bound  of  the  ball, 
the  flight  of  the  bubble,  no  more  interest  tiie  child  abroad  in  the  air 
and  on  the  shore,  than  would  the  experiments  of  philosophy.  In 
this  gratification  of  the  curiosity,  taste  and  habits  of  thou^t  might 
be  tamed  to  profitable  investigation  and  reflection.  Natural  philos- 
ophy is  our  constant  companion,  from  childish  years.  She  fans  as 
under  the  widenspreading  oak,  whistles  for  us  through  the  forest — 
wafts  ooar  mimic  fleet  across  the  brook,  leads  us  o'er  the  ice's  deceit^ 
fill  &ce,  buoys  us  on  the  ocean's  treacherous  bosom.  In  short,  she 
flies  wiUi  our  ball,  rises  with  the  kite,  twirls  in  the  sling,  skips  in  the 
pebble,  dances  in  the  top,  and  breaks  in  the  bubble. 

The  co-operation  of  parents  is  indispensable  in  this  work  of 
interesting  children  in  their  studies.  It  can  be  most  efl^ually  done 
by  freqnent  visits  to  the  school.  Every  shipyard  requires  the  per- 
sonal, daily  or  weekly  inspection  of  its  proprietors.  No  fiurm  can 
make  the  same  returns  without  a  continual  oversight  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  soil  and  stock.  By  frequent  visits  to  their  schools, 
par^ts  will  impart  an  enthusiasm  to-  the  members.  Besides  the 
oppcnrtunity  of  testing  the  application  and  improvement  of  children ; 
of  judging  of  the  discipline  of  the  school ;  such  visits  will  promote  a 
better  feeling  towards  the  teachers,  and  in  return  insure  firann  them 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  chiUren.  One  of  our  oliest  and  most  suc-^ 
cessful  teachers,  at  present  in  charge  of  an  important  trust  in  a  city 
school,  when  asked  ^'  what  one  thing  is  mos^needed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  Common  Schools"  said,  ^'I  would  have  the  parents 
visit  the  schools  frequently."  The  general  complaint,  fit>m  teach- 
ers, is,  ''  parents,  however  much  they  may  feel  at  home,  don't  discover 
any  interest  in  the  success  of  the  schools,  by  visiting  them."  Pains 
has  been  taken  to  collect  statistics  on  this  point.  The  greatest 
number  of  parental  visits  found,  is  a  single  instance  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  parents,  out  of  sixty  families  represented  in  the  children. 
This  small  number,  only  a  fractional  sixth,  was  regarded  by  the 
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UmAmt  u  ''a  great  maaj/' — and  that  it  is  an  extreme  ease,  may  be 
foen  hj  a  oomparisoa  with  others.  In  a  city,  ranking  high  for  its 
annual  apfuropriations  to  the  oaose  of  Common  Schools,  for  its  cosdjr 
bnildingB,  their  expensive  famishing,  and  experienced  teachers, 
yoor  Superintendent  yisited  three  schools  in  succession — ^in  these 
three  schools,  containing,  in  their  children,  representatives  from  40, 
60,  and  70  fomilies,  there  were,  during  one  session,  8,  8,  and  6 
par^tal  visits — ^making  17  visits,  by  one  or  other  parent,  from  170 
fiunilies !  In  a  primary  school,  of  the  same  town,  of  120  children, 
from  4  to  9  years  of  age,  representing  75  Itmilies  at  least,  its 
teacher  could  recall  no  visits.  In  another,  containing  representatives 
from  100  fomilies,  '^  five  paiants  had  called,  but  they  caine  to  intro- 
duce strangers."  In  a  flourishing  town,  with  900  names  on  its  roll 
of  sdiolars,  there  was  not  a  visit  from  a  single  parent,  in  any  one 
of  the  five  village  schools,  during  the  past  summer  session — except- 
ing the  official  call  of  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  the  gratuitous 
visit  of  a  clergyman.  The  average  attendance  at  the  schools  in  this 
town  is  only  800,  being  but  one-third  of  the  children  from  4  to  21 
years.  In  another  town  of  equal  size  but  of  higher  literary  repu^ 
tstioa,  having  800  or  1000]  children  enrolled,  almost  an  equal  degree 
of  neglect  was  found.  These  schools  were  visited  on  the  closing 
day  of  the  session,  but  no  parents  aiq>eared  to  witness  the  progress  of 
their  children:  one  teacher  remarked  that  there  had  been  ^^  special 
pains  taken  to  secure  visits  from  the  parents  during  the  sessicm ; 
and  yesterday,  I  sent  a  particular  message  by  the  scholars,  that  their 
friends,  if  they  could  spare  a  little  time  to-day,  would  come  in  and 
examine  their  children."  Other  teachers,  in  this  village,  testi- 
fied to  a  similar  effi>rt ;  through  these  combined  influences,  frx>m  one 
hundred  and  fifty  families,  represented  in  their  various  schools,  they 
were  able  in  the  course  of  the  session,  to  secure  calls  from  three 
mothers.  These  instances,  so  &r  as  my  observation  has  extended, 
are  only  &ir  specimens  of  the  neglect  of  parents.  Other  examples 
g^ven  in  this  report,  whether  of  teachers  or  scholara,  of  discipline 
or  instruction,  furnished  by  my  own  experience,  are  not  to  be  ooo- 


mdenA  of  general  ap{dieatioii.  In  regard  to  parental  visits,  excep- 
tJonsinaj  be  fotmd  in  some  of  the  High  SchoolB;  parents  often  visH 
fheaej  with  their  friends,  for  their  personal  pleasure,  or  from  a  kind 
of  Town  pride.  It  is  in  the  schools  of  lower  grade,  where  this 
miaBkmary  labor  is  needed — ^if  that  ean  be  called  missionary  work, 
which  k  so  intimately  connected  with  our  social  happiness  and 
msinicipal  peace.  In  view  of  this  general  neglect,  especially  in 
eausnieration  of  our  vast  outlay  of  annual  expense,  Luther's 
reproof,  for  the  neglect  of  children's  culture,  seems  not  too  severe, 
in  comparing  parents  to  the  ostrich,  which,  having  laid. the  egg, 
takes  no  farther  care  for  the  ofipring. 

To  secure  the  best  results  from  our  educational  outlay,  we  need 
improvement  among  teachers.  They  have  long  been  the  subject  of 
ecmiplaint.  Undoubtedly  there  are  those  now  discharging  the  duties 
of  this  office,  who  camiot  write  correctly  their  own  certificates.  In 
too  many  t^wns,  there  is  great  carelessness  on  this  point  Old  te»- 
*™m"i«>^  are  sometimes  legal  tender  with  obliging  agents  and  kind 
hearted  committees.  That  it  may  be  seen  how  little  confidence  ean 
be  placed  in  such  currency,  a  case  may  be  cited,  of  an  examination 
of  a  candidate  to  teach,  in  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Maine. 
Among  many  testimonials  of  literary  qualifications,  four  were  from 
the  successive  preceptors  of.  the  Academy  where  the  candidate 
received  his  education.  One  of  them  certifies, '  *  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  his  literary  qualifications,  and  consider  him  well  versed  in 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  writing,  and  in  all  the  branches 
Qsoally  taught  in  our  public  schools."  A  fifth  testimonial  is  signed 
hj  four  professional  gentlemen,  who  certify  ^'having  examined  him 
in  the  several  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools,  we  find  him 
qualified  as  the  law  requires."  Bespecting  Arithmetic,  the  candi- 
date could  not  tell  the  difference  between  Simple  and  Compound 
AdditioiL  He  could  not  enumerate  as  many  figures,  if  all  the  same, 
as  he  had  fingers  on  one  hand.  Nor  did  he  know  that  the  earth  has 
any  other  motion  than  its  annual  one  around  the  sun.  To  the 
qaestiODi  '^  what  causes  day  and  night "  he  replied,  ^'never  heard — 
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believe  'tis  the  moon  psBBing  between  the  sun  and  earth — ^not  certain 
what  it  is."  He  had  never  found  London  in  his  geographical 
researches, — ^placed  the  Volga  among  the  rivers  of  the  United 
Stated ;  the  Alleghany  mountains,  in  the  ^south-west  part  of  Europe,' 
and  also  Canada.  Our  candidate  could  not  decide,  whether  the  A. 
D.  on  an  almanac  in  sight,  indicated  the  time  of  Creation,  the  birth 
of  Christ,  or  the  Declaration  of  our  Independence.  These  few, 
among  many  answers,  were  recorded  at  the  time, — ^nor  were  any 
corrections  made  to  confuse  him.  A  few  instances  of  spelling,  such 
as  Inglashy  gramar,  consi4mUj  ignorence,  certifecats,  may  suffice 
as  specimens  of  the  'literary  qualifications"  of  one,  who  had  taught 
several  winters,  with  '* entire  satisfiwjtion,"  as  hisjcertificates  testified. 
This  extreme  case,  which  came  under  my  own  supervision,  is  given 
merely  as  a  proof  of  the  facility  with  which  testimonials  may  be 
procured,  and  not  of  the  qualifications  of  our  teachers  generally. 
Obliged,  as  they  arc,  to  alternate  between  a  sessional  school  and 
some  mechanical  occupation,  there  is  neither  time  nor  inducement 
for  an  extended  preparation.  Tlie  fluctuating  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment constrains  many  to  seek  other  avocations.  Two  teachers  were 
met  the  past  summer,  in  one  day,  who  spent  the  Winter-Quarter 
teaching  and  the  rest  of  the  year  in  Peddling, — this  has  been  pursued, 
by  one  of  them,  for  five  successive  years — forced  after  three  months' 
theory  of  "tare  and  tret,"  to  practice  the  other  nine  months  in  the 
merchandise  of  rags — to  illustrate  the  harmony  of  ** Proportion"  in 
the  music  of  tin- ware,  and  the  truth  of  "Position"  on  the  box  of  a 
Peddler's  Cart.  Many  of  our  female  teachers  are  compelled,  by 
necessity,  to  accept  the  tempting  ofiers  of  Lowell  and  Manchester, 
in  preference  to  the  more  pleasant  and  healthy  charge  of  a  District 
School.  Many  of  both  sexes  annually  leave  the  State  for  business 
elsewhere.  Our  quota  of  teachers  is  kept  good,  in  number,  but  the 
places  of  the  more  experienced  and  energetic,  are  supplied  by  others 
less  qualified.  If  something  like  an  annuity  was  promised  by  the 
State,  to  all  who  should  continue  to  teach  in  our  Common  Schools, 
after  having  honorably  and  successfully  acquitted  themselves  for  a 
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^Ten  number  of  years  among  us,  it  might  have  a  favorable  effect 
m  Tetaiidng  some  of  our  best  teachers.  It  is  a  serious  fact,  and  one 
which  conflicts  very  much  with  the  prosperity  of  our  schools,  that 
there  is  no  more  permanency  in  the  profession.  What  is  more 
singular,  we  have  no  such  profession  in  Maine.  The  Compendium 
of  the  7th  Census  gives  to  our  professions  of  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Divinity,  2212  males, — "other  pursuits  requiring  education,  1727" 
only.  Subtracting  the  class  in  our  private  and  public  seminaries, 
the  engineers  and  "other  pursuits  requiring  education,"  it  will  bo 
seen,  that  our  6000  teachers,  of  both  sexes,  have  no  local  habitation 
or  name.  They  are  reckoned  in  other  pursuits  not  requiring  an 
education.  They  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  in  farming,  in  log- 
ging. Every  winter  the  question  is  debated,  by  not  a  few,  whether 
to  spend  the  season  in  the  school-room,  or  in  the  logging-camp.  A 
good  "swamper,"  the  pioneer  of  the  logging  company,  and  whose 
business  is  to  open  a  road  for  the  team  to  travel,  the  few  weeks  of 
winter,  gets  higher  wages  than  he  who  trains  our  children  to  cut 
through  life  a  path  broad  and  during  as  human  influence,  and  long 
as  eternity  itself  A  smart  "chopper,"  a  man  only  "famous 
according  as  he  had  lifted  up  axes  upon  the  thick  trees,"  is  better 
paid,  than  one  skilful  to  subdue  the  giant  passions,  the  deep-rooted 
vices,  and  elevate  the  soul  to  Grod.  The  "teamster"  entrusted  with 
brutish  beasts,  earns  fifty  dollars  per  month  and  board,  because 
"to  take  care  of  oxen  requires  a  man" — as  if  cant-dogs  and  a  bob- 
sled are  of  more  difficult  use,  than  the  Calculus  and  Gunter's  scale. 
The  very  "barkers,"  the  cheapest  operatives  in  the  logging-camp, 
whose  duty  is  simply  to  prepare  the  load  for  the  team,  trim  and  fit 
the  trees  for  their  transit,  receive  as  good  pay  as  the  majority  of  our 
teachers.  These  men  who  are  called  to  prepare  our  olive  plants  for 
the  voyage  of  life,  to  divest  them  of  all  such  excrescences  in  man- 
ners and  morals,  as  may  encumber  their  way,  or  affect  their  useful- 
ness, fit  them  to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  manhood,  to  attain 
the  goal  of  life,  to  be  accepted  and  well  approved  pieces  in  the  great 
saperstructore  of  society. 
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With  so  little  indacement,  it  is  not  strange  that  there  are  so 
frequent  changes  in  the  profession  of  teaching;  onlj  a  oomparatiye 
few  continue  ten  years  in  this  hosiness.  Fewer  still,  finish  the 
second  decade.  Probably  not  a  score  of  Common  School  teachers  in 
Maine,  have  made  this  the  business  of  a  life.  What  profession, 
in  addition  to  original  tact  and  talent,  requires  more  practical 
experience,  to  be  gained  only  by  years  of  service?  The  arts  of  life^ 
what  arc  they  1  The  educational  gardener  furnishes  the  seedlings, 
in  whose  future  shadow  alone,  can  flourish  the  fine,  as  well  as  "  the 
coarser  plants  of  daily  necessity."  The  learned  professions,  how 
do  they  compare  with  the  business  of  the  teacher  ?  Medical  skill 
concerns  the  comforts  of  the  present  life — ^the  educator  prescribes 
for  that  which  is  to  come,  as  well  as  for  that  which  now  is.  The 
one,  treats  of  the  hygiene  of  the  body  only — ^the  other,  of  the  dietetics 
of  the  soul  also.  The  art  of  the  former,  consists  principally  in  a 
correct  diagnosis — that  of  the  latter,  requires  the  additional  skill  of 
proper  treatment.  The  science  of  Law,  concerns  the  outward 
mechanism  of  society — but  what  barriers  or  codes  has  it  ever  created, 
which  the  discipline  of  the  nursery  could  not  overcome  ?  Divinity, 
too,  might  be  spared  much  of  its  practical  theology  by  the  homiletics 
of  a  proper  education.  A  teacher's  appropriate  work,  underlies  all 
these.  It  is  on  his  foundation  that  other  professions  build — ^he 
labors  and  others  enter  into  his  labors.  Natural  obtuseness  of  mind 
and  accelerated  nervous  action — strength  of  animal  passions  and 
imbecility  of  reasoning  powers — ^perversion  of  judgment  as  well  as 
of  taste — alienated  action  of  appetites  and  propensities — cultivation 
of  the  affections — a  want  of  benevolence  and  excess  of  sympathetic 
imitation — deranged  sensations  and  perceptions — in  fine,  the  teachers' 
practice  embraces  a  deranged  moral  and  disordered  physical 
constitution.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  teacher's  work  is  at  the 
foundations  of  society.  In  practical  life,  the  architect,  joiner, 
plasterer,  plumber,  painter,  may  err,  and  still  correct  his  mistakes, 
or  conceal  them  by  some  artistic  ornament,  or  architectural  finish ; 
but,  if  the  educational  mason  slights  his  ccmtract,  whether  through 
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jgnorance  or  negligence,  the  omission  beoomes  apparent  to  the  most 
casoal  observer.  The  hi^er  the  stmcture,  the  more  expensiye  the 
decoration,  the  greater  the  ccmtrast  and  more  prominent  its  de&o 
The  educator  labors  on  a  finindation,  not  of  a  temporary  edifice — 
not  for  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease — ^but  it  may  be  for  a  tiation's 
existence ;  the  influence  of  many  such  a  structure  may  be  cotermi* 
nous  with  the  great  globe  itself.  It  is  on  the  broad,  deep 
foundation,  laid  by  a  country  schoolmaster,  that  (me  monument  has 
risen,  in  this  Western  hemisphere,  to  eclipse  all  others,  in  its 
symmetrical  dignity  and  solid  material,  and  to  become  the  admira- 
tiaa  of  the  world.  Thoroughness  in  every  branch  insures  strength 
and  utility.  Like  the  Roman  sewers,  let  the  uncomely  parts  have 
rofoe  abundant  honor.  A  Williams'  fiiithfulness  may  produce  other 
Washingtons. 

A  busings  of  such  responsibilities  should  be  raised  to  the  dignity 

of  other  professions.     That  it  may  have  more  permanency,  we  need 

c^r  inducements  for  a  continuance  in  the  office.     Our  Canadian 

nei^bors  have  made    '^  provision  for  superannuated  or  worn-out 

teachers."     As  a  State  recognition  of  its  obligation  to  the  profession, 

this  act  is  more  valuable,  than  for  the  mere  pecuniary  relief  it  may 

afford.    Till  there  is  more  permanency,  and  better  compensation, 

we  cannot  expect  much  improvement  in  the  teachers  of  our  Common 

Schools.     The  Athenians  had  a  saying,  so  common  was  the  business 

of  teaching  among  their  young  men,   when  one  had  been  long 

absent,  '-  He  is  either  dead  or  turned  school  master."    To  teach 

now,  is  a  forlorn  hope— it  has  been  described,  though  unjustly,  as 

the  ''grave  of  the  intellect" — ^it  is  the  tomb  of  ambition — ^the  sur« 

render  of  all  prospect  of  wealth.     K  those,  who,  for  a  few  months 

only,  risk  limb  and  life  in  the  battles  of  their  country,  are  entitled 

to  a  pensiiw,  of  how  much  more  regard  are  these  worthy,  who 

wear  out  their  existence  in  this  better  service  of  the  State — ^whose 

enthusiasm  leads  them,  Sophocles-like,  to  give  their  expiring  breath 

to  their  profession.    A  few  teachers,  of  one  entire  generation, 

are  still  patiently  enduring  among  us  the  trials  of  a  mixed  school — 
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dealing  oat  by  days  and  weeks  the  rich  acquirements  of  a  long  life- 
Men  qualified  for  a  Professor^s  chair,  with  sensibilitiea  quickened 
by  a  life  of  confinement,  daily  exposed  to  sudden  transitions  from 
classes  in  Geography  to  recitations  in  Greek — from  Shaksperian 
Terse  and  Latin  historians,  to  prose  spelling  and  English  abeceda- 
rians. Those  with  whom  the  tragedies  of  .Slschylus  are  as  house- 
hold words,  not  only  obliged  like  the  foreign  reviewers  to  teach  on 
oat-meal — ^but,  in  want  of  culinary  assistants,  to  follow  the  practice 
of  the  Pharisaical  doctors,  the  washing  of  cups  and  pots  and  brazen 
vessels. 

As  the  only  permanent  remedy  for  incompetent  teachers,  the 
eyes  of  all  are  turned  to  Normal  Schools.  Their  early  establish- 
ment is  ardently  desired.  As  my  limited  time  has  been  entirely 
occupied  at  home,  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  a  personal 
examination  of  these  Institutions.  It  would  be  vain,  therefore,  to 
introduce  the  subject  here,  except  to  refer  to  its  able  presentation 
in  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. In  the  meantime,  much  can  be  accomplished  by  the  facilities 
already  at  hand — a  faithful,  persevering  administration  of  the  al- 
ready existing  laws.  The  cause  is  one  we  can  ne'er  give  o'er, 
while  the  State  is  worth  a  thought,  or  human  happiness  an  efibrt. 
To  investigate  the  operation  of  our  school  laws,  to  collect  informa- 
tion as  to  the  arrangement  of  school  districts,  and  the  location  of 
their  school  houses,  calls  for  ne  little  observation,  nor  any  limited 
travel.  To  impart  judicious  advice  as  to  text-books,  the  best  methods 
of  visiting  and  examining  schools,  the  most  approved  methods  of 
teaching ;  also  of  training  and  qualifying  teachers  for  their  duties, 
and  of  testing  their  qualifications,  will  require  time  and  research. 
The  Superintendent's  duty,  enclosing  within  its  sphere  about  400 
towns,  4,000  districts,  6,000  teachers,  ^-ith  their  250,000  children, 
might  well  employ  Briarean  hands,  and  task  Herculean  endurance. 
State,  Town,  and  local  reports,  from  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  are 
to  be  examined ;  for  though  as  numerous  as  autumn  leaves,  and  as 
worthless  too,  none  can  be  omitted,  lest  some  figure  escape,  or 
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oalor  be  lost.  Besides  the  much  to  be  found  in  standard  authors, 
in  our  own  and  other  languages,  the  current  literature  must  be 
sifted,  and  every  available  source  examined,  that  all  may  be  gar- 
nered np  for  the  improvement  of  our  educational  scheme — ^a  system 
that  may  be  noade  as  efficient  as  it  is  comprehensive.  When  Loyola 
would  recover  to  papacy,  the  nations  lost  by  the  Beformation,  he 
began  with  the  instruction  of  youth.  When  a  German  legendary, 
who  first  opened  to  that  nation  the  mine  of  traditionary  litera- 
ture, would  immortalize  himself  and  nation,  he  sought  his  materials 
among  the  children;  went  into  the  street,  gathered  them  into 
groups,  and  became  one  of  them,  that  he  might  hear  their  nursery 
tales  and  incorporate  them  in  his  national  work.  As  he  sought 
counsel  of  the  past  from  the  young,  so  must  those  who  would  know 
of  the  future,  inquire  of  the  children  in  the  street.  The  tradition- 
ary past  was  found  chronicled  in  the  memories  of  Musseus'  audience, 
the  ccmiing  future  has  a  living  personification  in  the  groups  of  Amer- 
ican streets.  The  object  of  life  is  education;  the  result  of  living 
is  education.  The  institutions  of  the  day,  the  phraseology  of  the 
highway,^  the  atmosphere  they  breathe,  are  imparting  influences  to 
our  children.  These  impressions  are  deepening  from  daily  contact 
Every  successive  day,  every  leisure  hour ;  at  morning  dawn,  busy 
noon,  or  evening  shade,  the  process  goes  on  without  vacation  or 
intermission.  These  influences,  however  bad  they  may  be,  to  which 
the  child  is  subjected,  are  brought  into  the  State  whei»  he  becomes 
a  citizen.  Every  parent  has  a  solemn  contract  with  government, 
that  his  children  shall  be  received  into  the  state  co-partnership,  at 
majority.  This  obligation  is  unconditional.  Grovemment  cannot 
nullify  the  covenant,  nor  repudiate  its  obligation.  In  contracts  for 
the  navy  or  army,  the  case  is  different ;  crooked  spars  or  tainted 
provisions  may  be  rejected,  and  thrown  back  upon  the  hands  of  those 
famishing  them ;  but,  in  the  other  case,  if  the  time  of  delivery  is 
only  complied  with,  nothing  else  can  vitiate  the  agreement,  no  mat- 
ter how  devious  the  conduct,  how  infected  the  life.  It  is  this  mo- 
mentous obligation  .on  the  part  of  the  State,  that  makes  it  a 
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primary,  pressing  duty  to  prepare  all  its  children  to  become  good 
eitisens.  For  the  years  of  minority  passed,  the  age  of  pupilage 
gone,  there  is  no  recourse  but  to  reform  our  punitive  legislation. 

Public  Schools  are  too  often  regarded  as  rather  a  superfluous  part 
of  the  great  machinery  of  goyemment:  necessary,  indeed,  to  be  kept 
in  nominal  exercise,  but  in  great  doubt  whether  they  actually 
accomplish  much  good.  Some  look  upon  this  branch  of  the  public 
economy  as  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  regarded  town 
representation — obliged  to  furnish  their  representatives  with  a  suit 
of  clothes — ^they  were  chiefly  careful,  in  selecting  their  candidate, 
of  the  sise  of  his  feet,  or  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders,  that  the  coat 
and  boots  might  be  turned  to  further  account.  Is  it  any  less 
ridiculous  to  select  school  agents,  committees,  or  supervisors,  with 
reference  to  their  political  dress  )  Did  not  the  Puritans,  in  those  early 
times  of  economy,  discover  as  much  wisdom,  as  modem  partisans 
who  sacrifice  the  success  of  their  schools  to  a  mere  political  triumph? 
With  our  Puritan  ancestors  education  was  every  thing.  It  is  more 
than  two  hundred  years  since  they  established  civil  government  on 
this  broad  basis.  During  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries,  the 
Oonviction  has  been  constantly  increasing,  that  their  judgment  is  the 
only  true  policy.  World's  Conventions  and  Industrial  Associations 
may  exhaust  their  ingenuity  to  find  some  better  way  of  insuring 
happiness  to  the  species ;  they  will  all  at  last  fall  back  on  this  old, 
and  only  cAiservative  influence  of  Common  School  education. 
When  Symmes'  theory  of  Concentric  Spheres  shall  be  established, 
some  parallel  discovery  for  the  perfectibility  of  reason  may  be 
expected;  in  which  there  may  be,  as  Dr.  Mitchell  said,  '^a  most 
perfect  system  of  creative  economy,  a  great  saving  of  stuff."  When 
clairvoyance  shall  substitute  eyes  and  ears  for  the  million,  we  may 
dispense  with  books.  When  the  philosopher  of  New  Lanark  shall  get 
off  the  swaddling-clothes  of  society,  then  the  man-machine  will  walk 
without  the  leading-strings  of  knowledge.  This  Government  leans 
not  on  the  strong  arm  of  military  power ;  it  is  from  the  people,  and 
in  them  only,  it  lives  and  has  its  being.    They  are  to  appoint  officers, 
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Bttke  laivs,  jadge  of  the  qvalificatiims  of  the  one,  and  of  the  obeer- 
Tuee  of  the  other.  The  people  is  the  nominal  and  real  head,  and 
M  the  heads  of  all  governments,  eves  in  the  darkest  ages  and  in  the 
most  despotic  times,  have  been  instmcted  in  the  art  of  ruling,  the 
flame  necessity  exists  among  ns.  The  people,  as  the  legal  head, 
mist  be  indoctrinated  in  all  that  appertains  to  keeping  the  supreme 
iwaj.  This  exigency  is  the  greater  with  us,  inasmuch  as  our 
government  is  one  of  such  multiform  relations  and  nice  arrange- 
BieQtB.  This  field  is  a  broad  one,  and  as  yet  but  slightly  explored. 
The  stability  of  our  republican  institutions  depends  not  so  much  on 
the  amount  of  the  knowledge  conferred,  as  on  its  character  and 
general  distribution.  Like  the  air  we  breathe,  knowledge  depends 
ibr  its  salubrity,  on  freedom.  We  have  all  the  means  necessary  for 
Hb  general  difinsion,  in  the  Common  Schools ;  it  may  be  inquired  if 
ve  need  no  change  of  its  character,  to  insure  the  long  continuance 
«f  our  civil  privileges.  This  may  be  secured  by  District  and  Common 
Sehool  Libraries,  in  part — ^but  in  what  manner  it  may  best  be  done, 
ia  not  our  present  concern. 

Li  former  ages,  education  was  made  tributary  to  civil  despotism. 
Since  the  yoke  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  oppression  has  beai 
tbiown  off,  it  has  now  the  higher,  nobler  office  of  sustaining  and 
alrancing  the  institutions  of  liberty  and  religion.  Education 
has  long  served  the  Eang  and  the  Despot.  It  has  been  made  an 
engine  of  slavery ;  let  it  now  become  the  auxiliary  of  Freedom  and 
Virtue—made  to  improve  as  well  as  adorn  society — ^to  bless  as  well 
as  to  beautify  the  walks  of  life.  With  the  exception  of  extracts  in  our 
Reading  books,  there  is  little,  if  any  thing,  in  our  educational  course, 
to  which  any  monarchist  can  object.  There  is  nothing,  certainly, 
in  the  seven  liberal  branches  of  knowledge,  for  the  Trivium  and 
Qoadrivium  are  old  friends  at  Court.  The  dead  languages  and  the 
abstruse  sciences  can  never  injure  despotisms  or  despots,  nor  can  they 
establish  democracy.  Neither  a  classical  education,  nor  an  exclu- 
lively  literary  and  scientific  one  can  supply  the  necessities  of  our 
The  rules  of  Qrammar  must  not  absorb  the  rights  of  citizens; 
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nor  tbe  study  of  our  yemacular  even,  exclude  a  knowledge  of  the 
mother  constitution.  Our  national  pride  has  naturalized  every 
peculiarity  of  goyemmental  polipy,  and  trait  of  individual  character. 
We  have  national  societies  and  national  parties — an  American 
system  and  an  American  policy — ^we  want  an  American  education. 
The  great  principles  of  common  and  equal  law  should  be  as  house- 
hold words — ^the  platform  of  equal  rights,  as  familiar  to  every  child, 
as  the  domestic  hearthstone.  Americans  need  instruction  in  this 
matter,  as  well  as  Romans.  They  had  the  maxims  of  law  among  the 
truisms  of  the  nursery.  Cicero  says  to  his  brother,  "We  learnt,  when 
boys,  the  Twelve  Tables,  like  a  &miliar  rhyme" — discebanms  enim 
pueri  XII  [  Tabidas]  ui  carmen  necessarmm.  Children  are  not 
bom  with  any  more  intuitive  knowledge  than  formerly.  Every 
successive  generation  brings  up  old  heresies  in  new  forms.  If  our 
youth  arc  to  practise  the  virtues  of  the  founders  and  defenders  of 
our  institutions,  they  must  imbibe  their  spirit.  In  order  to  this, 
they  must  read  the  lives  of  those  men,  to  whom,  says  Hume,  the 
Christian  world  is  indebted  for  its  practical  liberty.  If  we  would 
inspire  our  youth  with  the  same  love  of  country,  let  them  breathe 
the  same  moral  atmosphere.  Let  them  drop  a  tear  over  the  sacri- 
fices of  our  revolutionary  soldiers,  rather  than  exhaust  their 
sympathies  upon  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Thermopylae.  Let 
th^m  transfer  some  of  their  admiration  from  the  forms  of  ancient 
liberty  to  the  living  realities  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Liberty, 
there  has  been;  but  in  comparison  with  its  living  embodiment 
among  us,  it  is  as  the  corpse,  to  the  animate,  breathing  life.  There 
has  been  eloquence  too;  but  American  youth  might  first  visit  the 
Capitolium  of  the  Potomac,  before  searching  for  the  Senate-house 
of  Rome.  To  ensure  an  American  education  then,  American 
liberty  must  be  understood,  American  biography  read,  American 
history  studied.  Whether  incorporated  in  text  books  of  the  school, 
or  embodied  in  the  Library  of  the  District,  it  should  be  done.  Our 
children  are  born  to  other  prospects  than  the  subjects  of  monarchies. 
They  have  other  relations  to  fill,  other  duties  to  perform,  other 
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reBponsibilities  to  discharge,  and  they  require  a  far  diffisrent 
education.  The  children  of  a  monarchy  or  an  empire,  have  no  duty 
but  to  join  the  popular  cry,  "  God  save  the  Quee7iP^  or  ^'  Vive 
FEmpereurP^  But  with  us,  they  are  the  embryo  form  of  gOYem- 
ment  itself — whatever  cast  this  incipient  state  receives,  determines 
its  future  condition. 

The  ad<^tion  of  the  Union  plan,  or  Graded  system,  is  universally 
popular,  so  &r  as  my  observation  has  extended.  This  change  has 
supplied  the  element  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  scheme. 
It  renders  the  educational  analogous  to  the  civil  constitution,  by 
(q)ening  alike  to  all,  its  privileges  and  honors.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  that  this  modem  improvement  was  provided  for  in  the  old 
Colonial  laws:  '^ Where  any  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of 
100  fiunilies,  they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  school, — the  master 
thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for 
the  University."  It  can  no  longer  be  said  of  the  classics,  as  in 
Gaxton's  language  of  Virgil's ^naid,  "this  present  book  is  not  for 
a  such  uplandish  man  to  labor  therein  nor  read  it,  but  only  for  a 
clerk,  and  a  noble  gentlemen,  that  feeleth  and  understandeth  in  feats 
of  arms,  in  love  and  noble  chivalry."  The  son  or  daughter  from 
the  humblest  walks  of  life,  may  now  be  found  among  the  children 
of  those  termed  'Honorable'  among  men,  pursuing  together  a  course 
of  classical  study.  It  is  from  the  lowest  strata,  by  the  side  of  the 
muddiest  streams,  that  many  a  beautiful  flower  will  be  taken,  to 
grace  the  path  of  life.  This  republican  feature  is  the  charm  of  the 
whole  system.  To  provide  a  distinct  education  for  every  class  in 
sociel^,  to  maintain  a  separate  school  for  every  profession,  might  be 
libenit,  but  would  be  neither  politic  nor  national.  It  would  foster 
caste,  rather  than  promote  a  common  intercourse,  a  common  sympa- 
thy, and  a  conmion  nationality.  The  regime  of  our  public  schools 
secures  a  perfect  equality  of  privileges  to  all,  however  diverse  their 
pretensions  to  social  position.  It  encourages  no  pride  of  place,  nor 
Off  power — ^it  recognizes  none  of  the  factitious  distinctions  of  society . 
It  destroys  the  oligarchy  of  wealth,  it  creates  an  autocracy  of  moral 
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worth.  It  brings  together  the  social  extremes,  and  moalds  opposite 
and  antagonistic  elements  into  one  harmonicas  whole.  It  is  the 
fiision  of  the  rough  sand  with  an  acrid  salt,  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  as  well  as  useful  mediums  known  to  civilized  society. 
The  wearing  of  the  cloth  of  gold  with  the  cloth  of  firieze.  In  the 
educational  tournaments  of  the  school  course,  many  a  Damascus 
bhide  has  been  shivered  by  a  rude  bludgeon, — some  champion  of  Gath 
has  found  more  than  his  match  in  a  ^'Jonathan  son  of  Shimea," — 
perhaps  the  despised  representative  of  a  crook  or  sling.  So,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  confident  ^'parvenue"  in  these  intellectual  ren- 
counters, these  educational  jousts,  has  found  his  rusty  weapons 
sharpened  and  mental  vigor  quickened  by  steel  of  more  polish  and 
higher  temper, — ^both  have  met  a  wholesome  check  and  received  a 
mutual  benefit : 

*'  cloth  of  gold,  do  not  despise, 

Thoagh  thou  art  matched  with  cloth  of  fVieze ; 

Cloth  of  frieze  be  not  too  bold, 

Though  thou  art  matched  with  cloth  of  gold." 

The  union  of  thought  with  labor,  is  said  to  have  had  its  firsi 
illustration  in  Gothic  architecture — and  what  was  then  applied  as  a 
term  bf  reproach,  became  afterwards  that  of  renown.  Its  second 
incarnation  was  in  this,  our  Temple  of  civil  liberty.  Those  who 
worked  at  its  foundations,  and  all,  who  firom  time  to  time,  have  con- 
tributed to  its  progress,  have  labored  as  they  thought,  and  thought  as 
they  wrought.  From  those  who  worked  in  the  quarries,  or  hewed 
in  the  mountains — ^the  men  who  went  by  sea  in  floats  or  '^brought 
great  stones,  costly  stones  and  hewed  stones,"  this  Gothic  truth 
prevailed,  as  the  American  axiom  of  American  economy. 

In  this  temple  of  freedom,  virtue  and  intelligence  are  its  Jachin 
and  Boaz.  Washington  considered  these  as  the  indispensable  sup- 
ports of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political 
prosperity.  There  are  two  kinds  of  educaticm  as  different  in  char- 
acter and  results,  as  the  two  kinds  of  figs  which  Jeremiah  saw  in 
the  Temple.  "The  good  figs  very  good,  and  the  evil,  very^evil, 
that  cannot  be  eaten  they  are  so  evil''     Education,  with  the  moral 
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element,  is  the  only  kind  that  can  prove  the  stability  of  our  times. 
Any  other,  like  the  prophet's  figs,  cannot  be  appropriated.  Without 
this  consenratiye  element  in  our  common  school  system,  moral  con- 
tamination will  outweigh  its  intellectual  advantages — and  the  con- 
course of  children,  only  secure  a  confluence  of  vice.  Education, 
unl^s  set  in  a  handle  of  virtue,  is  a  dangerous  weapon,  which  as 
often  wounds  him  who  wields,  as  him  who  resists  it.  Like  the 
fruit-knife  (of  German  Legend)  poisoned  on  one  side  only,  its  safe- 
ty depends  entirely  on  the  manner  of  its  use.  It  is  like  the  manioc 
root,  a  fatal  drug  while  crude,  but,  when  properly  cured,  a  valuable 
bread.  With  this  moral  element,  it  affords  protection  more  potent 
than  was  ever  given  by  coronet,  crown,  or  cardinal's  hat — as  the 
Grerman  herb-cap  prevented  bodily  ill,  so  this  forestalls  every  civil 
disorder — the  antidote  or  anodyne  to  every  corporate  disease.  A 
virtuous  education  is,  on  the  brow  of  state,  what  the  golden  lock 
was  to  Nisus,  a  pledge  of  safety.  It  is  more ;  it  is  the  living  miracle, 
not  of  Christmas  week,  but  of  every-day  life,  emblazoning  and 
beautifully  coating  in  gold  and  silver  leaf  all  the  gifts  of  society. 
It  indicates;  like  the  ancient  stone  monuments,  the  pillar  of  judg- 
ment of  old  German  towns,  an  independent  jurisdiction.  This 
independency  of  moral  power  is  an  exhaustless  source  of  wealth  to 
any  people.  *^  For  brass  it  will  bring  gold,  and  for  iron  silver,  and 
for  wood  brass,  and  for  stones  iron."  What,  comparatively  speaking, 
are  the  riches  of  quarry,  the  resources  of  mine,  the  rents  of  soil, 
the  revenues  of  shipyards,  the  proceeds  of  dairy,  the  products  of 
orchard  ?  Though  Maine  is  not  a  shop  for  the  mechanic  arts,  the 
site  of  beds  of  rich  ores,  or  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactories,  she 
has  other  means  of  wealth,  other  sources  of  power.  With  a  gener- 
ation, bringing  into  all  the  departments  of  life  a  virtuous  education, 
we  have  the  best  possible  assurance  of  prosperity.  Such  a  treasure 
in  the  bosom  of  the  state  is  richer  than 

— *'  twenty  seas,  if  all  the  sands  were  pearl, 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold." 

Maine  is  thought  to  bo  behind  sister  states  in  her  educational 
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advantages.  Perhaps  not  more  so  in  her  Bchools,  than  in  her  age. 
The  present  generation  recollect  her  admission  into  the  Union.  We 
have  had  much  preliminary  labor  to  perform;  we  have  had  to 
''  prepare  oar  work  without,  and  make  it  fit  in  the  field,  and  then 
to  build  the  house."  Comparisons  might  be  made  to  prove  that  we 
have  not  been  idle  in  this  work,  since  coming  of  age,  and  setting  up 
for  ourselves.  A  gentleman  who  has  done  much  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  Common  Schools,  and  in  all  the  educational  legislation 
of  past  years,  has  had  an  eye  single  to  their  interests,  commenced 
his  education  in  a  *^  Tie-up,"  with  a  shingle  for  a  slate.  The 
moral  code  once  allowed  the  master  a  bottle  of  spirits  in  his  school; 
and  scholar  as  well  as  teacher,  sacrificed  to  Bacchus,  to  be  fiivored 
of  Minerva.  So  much  poorer  was  the  compensation  then,  than 
now,  the  master  spent  his  recess  and  intermission,  in  some  job  of 
cobbling  or  carpentry — ^perhaps  on  a  loom-frame,  and  his  scholars 
made,  if  not  the  hewers  of  timber,  the  drawers  of  it  from  the  woods 
to  the  school-house.  But,  if  we  are  unwise  in  thus  comparing 
ourselves  among  ourselves,  we  may  be  allowed  to  look  abroad  for 
points  of  difierence.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  State,  Maine 
has  fewer  illiterate  persons,  than  any  other.  In  regard  to  density 
of  population,  compared  with  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Massachusetts,  we  stand,  omitting  fractions,  as  18.  to  65.  112.  127. 
Notwithstanding  this  disparity  against  us,  in  consequence  of  our 
widely  extended  area,  Maine  has  a  larger  proportion  of  children  at 
school,  than  any  other  State  in  our  Union — than  of  any  kingdom  or 
nation  in  the  world.  We  have  one  scholar  to  every  3.1  persons ; 
the  average  for  the  United  States,  is  one  to  every  4.6  persons — a 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  Russia — who  is  now  waging  war  with  free- 
dom and  civilization — ^which  is  only  one  to  every  50  persons.  Thus, 
may  we  hope  to  become  a  nursery  of  men,  if  not  of  "cities, 
with  spires  and  turrets  crowned,  where  low-born  baseness  wafts 
perfume  to  pride."  In  an  extreme  northern  position,  with  a  climate 
which  energizes  character,  having  a  shore-line  exceeding  that  of  any 
state  or  country,  showing  a  moral  front,  in  advance  of  the  world,, 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  but  impatience  and  change. 
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In  conclusion,  other  grounds  of  encouragement  might  be  referred 
to.  Haying  been  assigned  a  border  situation  in  the  Union,  having 
assumed  a  frontier  stand  in  morals,  let  us  attain  a  corresponding 
position  in  education — ^by  which  we  may  repel  the  incursions  of 
ignorance,  and  to  the  streams  of  yice  say,  here  shall  thy  proud  waves 
be  stayed.  If  existence  is  the  greatest  of  God's  gifts  to  his  creatures, 
certainly  the  worth  of  the  means  by  which  alone  it  can  be  made 
happy,  can  be  expressed  by  no  lower  value.  A  better  appreciation 
of  these  means  is  every  where  manifest.  Among  the  signs  of  the 
times  is,  the  grestt  attention  given  to  the  children,  in  the  increase 
of  fiicilities  for  their  social,  intellectual  and  moral  improvement — 
the  device  of  magazines,  newspapers,  and  libraries,  besides  the 
increasing  miscellaneous  works,  written  for  the  improvement,  and 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  children,  indicate  the  direction  of  our  prac- 
tical age.  The  current  literature  has  felt  this  necessity :  its  most 
engrossing  contributions  are  drawn  from  the  charmed  circle  of  social 
life.  The  latest  and  most  popular  works,  for  general  reading,  have 
spun  their  thread  of  mingled  plot,  from  the  warp  and  woof  of 
childhood.  Children  constitute  the  heroes  and  heroines — ^boys  and 
girls  usurp  the  place  of  lovers.  How  prosy  would  "Queechy"  be, 
without  a  little  Fleda?  "The  Wide,  Wide  World,"  needed  an 
impetuous  Ellen,  lest  it  become  tame;  "Uncle  Tom,"  must  give 
sweet  Eva  credit  for  much  of  his  popularity ;  "  The  Lamplighter," 
would  be  only  dark,  without  the  light  and  life  of  curious,  natural 
Gerty ;  nor,  could  "  Things  Actual  and  Possible,"  have  any  charm, 
without  an  Ida  May.  Thus  have  modem  writers  practised  on  the 
precept  of  the  heathen  poet,  that,  the  highest  reverence  is  due  the 
child.  The  "smell  of  the  lamp"  has  less  recommendation  now, 
than  the  smoke  of  the  cabin — ^the  romance  of  the  imagination,  than 
the  realities  of  life.  The  heated  spinning  room,  the  throbbing 
engine,  the  dust  of  the  highway,  the  soil  of  the  market  or  of 
merchandize,  are  surer  passports  to  favor,  than  golden  dreams,  or 
the  white  robes  of  Boman  candidates.  If  this  practical  element  of 
the  day,   can  thus  be  appropriated,   this  popular  sympathy  be 
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encouraged,  we  have  an  Archimedean  lever  of  influence.  With  one 
half  of  our  population  in  the  educational  course,  we  can  easily,  with 
this  Midas  contact  of  our  schools,  fill  all  their  streams,  like  Pactolus 
of  old,  with  auriferous  sands.  Then  will  our  only  source  of  danger, 
become  a  means  of  defense.  For  "  the  glory  of  young  men  is  their 
strength" — ^when  this  strength  shall  be  directed  by  that  knowledge 
which  is  moral  power,  and  controlled  by  that  force  which  is  religious 
truth,  no  better  thing  can  be  said  of  us,  than  that  prophesied  of 
Jerusalem — ^that  all  our  towns  and  cities  ^^shall  be  full  of  boys  and 
girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof" 

CHAELES  A.  LORD, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
Portland,  December,  1854. 
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have  been  taken,  that  it  be  as  correct  as  the  returns  would  permit, 
and,  although  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolutely  true,  jet  it  is 
believed  to  be  approximately  so. 

No  duty,  imposed  by  law  upon  Superintending  School  Commit- 
tees, should  be  performed  with  more  fidelity  than  that  of  furnishing 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  full  answer  to  all  the  inquiries  embraced 
iti  the  blank  forms. 

Blank  Forms. 

It  is  provided  that  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  "shall 
prepare  blank  forms  for  all  returns  which  are  required  by  law,  or 
which  he  may  deem  necessary  to  be  made  by  school  officers  and 
teachers;  and  such  blank  forms  shall  be  panted  and  distributed  by 
the  Sftretary  of  State." 

Two  different  blank  forms  are  required  by  law;  a  register,  to  be 
kept  by  the  teacher,  and  returned  to  the  School  Committee  at  the 
close  of  the  term;  and  the  annual  return,  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
Committee  from  the  facts  given  in  the  registers,  and  returned  toihe 
Secretary  of  State.  As  the  former  of  these  blanks  had  already 
been  forwarded  to  the  Committees,  for  the  school-year  ending  April 
Ist,  1856,  your  Superintendent  has  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  recom- 
mend any  change  the  present  year,  but  has  purposed,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  next  school-year,  to  prepare  such  blanks  for 
registers  as  in  his  judgment  shall  better  meet  the  wants  of  our 
public  schools. 

Those  now  in  use  are  not  well  adapted  to  our  High  or  Graded 
Schools,  nor  do  they  provide  for  the  full  amount  of  information 
which  each  district  should  furnish  to  the  Committee.  In  the  blank 
form  for  the  annual  return,  very  material  changes  have  been  made, 
both  in  the  order  and  number  of  the  inquiries  to  be  answered. 
Their  order  in  the  blank  formerly  in  use,  rendered  the  compilation 
of  statistical  tables  a  matter  of  extreme  labor  and  perplexity.  Many 
^f  the  inquiries  had  answered  their  original  purpose,  and  could 
better  find  a  place  in  a  more  special  circular,  or  one  issued  at  longer 
intervals. 
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The  inquiries,  constituting  a  part  of  the  new  blank  and  their 
order,  are  given  beloir. 

1.  Whole  number  of  children  in  town  between  four  and  twenty- 

one  years  of  age. 

2.  Whole  number  in  Summer  Schools. 

3.  Average  number  in  Summer  Schools. 

4.  Whole  number  in  Winter  Schools. 

5.  Average  number  in  Winter  Schools. 

6.  Average  length  of  Summer  Schools  in  weeks  and  tenths  of  a 

week. 

7.  Average  length  of  Winter  Schools  in  weeks  and  tenths  of  a 

weeic* 

8.  Average  length  of  Schools  for  the  year  in  weeks  and  tenths  of 

a  week. 

9.  Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers  per  month,  exclusive  of 

board. 

10.  Average  wages  of  Male  l^eachers  per  month,  including  board. 

11.  Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  week,  exclusive  of 

board. 

12.  Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  week,  including  board. 

13.  Amount  of  money  raised  by  the  town  in  1855  for  support  of 

Scbools  for  the  School  Year  1855-6. 

14.  Amoant  of  money  received  from  the  State  for  the  same  purpose 

and  for  the  same  School  Year. 

15.  Amoant  of  money  received  from  any  local  fund  or  funds.  ^ 

16.  Amoant  of  money  contributed  for  support  of  Private  Schools, 

or  prolonging  any  Public  School. 

17.  Amount  of  voluntary  contributions,  in  money,  board  or  fuel, 

for  the  support  of  Private,  or  prolonging  any  Public  School. 

18.  Amount  paid  the  Superintending  School  Committee  for  ser- 

vices. 

19.  Whole  number  of  Public  Schools  in  town. 

20.  Whole  number  of  School  Districts. 

21.  Whole  number  of  parts  of  Districts. 

22.  Whole  number  of  different  Male  Teachers  who  have  taught  in 

town  during  the  School  Year  1855-6* 
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28.  Whole  number  of  different  Female  Teachers  for  the  same  time. 

24.  Whole  number  of  School  Houses  in  town. 

25.  Number  of  School  Houses  well  constructed,  commodious,  and  in 

good  repair. 

26.  Number  which  are  not  in  good  repair. 

27.  Value  of  all  the  School  Houses  in  Town. 

28.  Number  of  new   School  Houses  which  have  been  built  the 

past  year. 

29.  Estimated  cost  of  the  same. 

Full  answers  to  all  the  above  inquiries  will  furnish  the  most  sat- 
isfactory and  reliable  data  in  respect  to  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  As  these  blanks  have  been  prepared  in  a  form*  convenient 
for  binding,  the  returns,  as  they  come  from  the  Committees,  should 
be  bound  in  a  volume  each  year,  and  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  State.  As  a  summary  of  the  most  essential  facts,  and  present- 
ing a  continuous  school  history  of  every  town,  they  would  become 
of  inestimable  value.  Their  importance  in  coming  years,  as  sources 
of  history,  cannot  now  be  fully  appreciated.  It  will  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  the  inquiries  numbered  13  and  22,  that  the  dates  are 
there  given  which  will  be  suited  to  the  return  due  on  the  first  of 
April  next.  This  insertion  of  the  proper  dates  characterizes  the 
entire  blank. 

In  the  one  formerly  used,  blank  spaces  were  left  for  the  insertion 
of  the  required  dates  by  the  Committees,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  very  frequently  fiU^,  such  discrepancies  would  be 
found  as  wholly  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  return. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  inquiries  10, 12, 16, 17  and  18,  seek 
a  nearer  approximation  to  the  actual  cost  of  all  our  public  schools. 
It  may  not  be  convenient  or  possible  for  the  Committees,  in  making 
their  next  returns,  to  answer  all  the  inquiries  just  mentioned,  but 
when  the  teachers  shall  be  furnished  with  the  registers,  before 
referred  to,  and  suited  to  the  entire  blank,  no  difficulty  will  exist. 

The  first  section  of  the  Act  regulating  the  school  returns,  and 
approved  February  22, 1853,  reads  as  follows:  *'The  Superintend- 
ing School  Committees  of  the  several  cities,  towns  and  plantations, 
shall  make  the  returns  required  by  law  to  be  made  by  them,  to  the 
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office  of  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April 
in  eacb  year." 

I  would  most  respectfully  recommend  that  the  above  section  be  so 
amended  that  instead  of  reading,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
April,  it  shall  read,  on  the  first  Monday  of  April. 

Such  an  amendment,  it  is  beh'eved,  would  take  from  the  section 
much  of  the  indefiniteness  which  it  now  has,  and  secure  a  more 
prompt  compliance  with  its  provisions. 

Thk  number  of  Scholars  and  their  Attendance. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  returned  i»  238.248 ;  the  number 
in  the  Summer  Schools  was  123.640,  leaving  114.803  who  did  not 
attend  any  Summer  School.  The  number  in  the  Winter  Schools 
waa  142.220,  leaving  96.028  not  connected  with  any  Winter 
School.  The  average  in  the  former  was  91.894,  and  in  the  latter, 
100.560.  By  adding  these  two  sums  together  and  dividing  their 
amount  by  two,  we  have,  as  a  mean  average  attendance  in  the 
Summer  and  Winter  Schools,  96.227.  The  ratio  of  this  mean 
average  to  the  whole  number  of  scholars  is  as  forty-four  to  one  hun- 
dred. Were  the  returns  complete,  the  whole  nimiber  of  scholars 
in  the  State  would  not  be  far  from  241.000. 

The  attendance  upon  the  privileges  of  our  public  Schools  is  far 
too  small.  It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  this  want  of  attendance, 
in  a  great  measure,  exists  among  that  class  of  scholars  where  it 
should  the  least  prevail.  The  number  in  our  Schools,  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  is  much  less  than  in  former  years. 
This  is  a  great  evil  and  wholly  subversive  of  the  legitimate  objects 
of  our  system  of  free  Schools.  These  Schools  are  a  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment itself,  and  were  established  as  a  means  for  its  own 
preservation.  Here  the  children  of  the  State  are  to  be  educated, 
and  thus  fitted  for  the  duties  which  shall  devolve  upom  them  in 
fatare  years  as  citizens.  They  are  to  be  made  intelligent,  virtuous 
and  patriotic  citizens.  Parents  should  reflect,  that  their  children, 
by  habits  of  irregularity  or  non-attendance  at  School,  are  wholly 
&ih'ng  to  fit  themselves  for  intelligent  and  successful  action  in  any 
vocation  of  life. 
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The  attendance  of  the  scholars  in  any  town,  can  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  Table  III,  and  its  relative  rank  in  this  respect  bj 
Table  Y.  This  subject  is  ably  discussed  in  many  of  the  accompa- 
nying reports  of  Superintending  School  Committees.  It  is  a  mattei 
of  congratulation,  that  it  is  receiving  the  attention  of  these  officers 
for  they  can  know  the  extent  of  the  evil  in  their  respective  locali 
ties,  and  apply  such  special  remedies  as  the  case  may  demand. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  general  remedies  must  be  used.  Oui 
school  houses  must  be  made  attractive,  and  our  teachers  must  h 
well  qualified  for  their  business ;  able  to  infuse  into  the  mind  of  th 
scholar  a  love  of  learning;  able  so  to  hold  up  to  the  sun,  tin 
diamond  of  truth,  that  the  pupil  may  catch  its  luster. 

Such  a  teacher  will  secure  the  pleasure,  the  success  and  the  con 
sequent  attendance  of  the  scholar. 

Number  op  Teachers  and  their  Wages. 

The  number  of  those  who  gave  instruction  in  the  public  school; 
during  any  part  of  the  past  year,  was  6,696;  of  thcse,*2,559  wen 
males,  and  4,187  were  females.  By  a  reference  to  the  Report  o 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1852,  I  find  that  th( 
whole  number  of  male  teachers  was  2,767;  and  of  female,  4.24S 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  for  that  year  was  7,015.  By  a  com 
parison  of  the  two  years,  it  will  be  seen  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  teachers  of  819;  of  these  208  are  males,  and  11] 
are  females. 

The  average  wages,  exclusive  of  board,  paid  to  male  teachers  thi 
past  year,  has  been  $20.57  per  month;  and  to  female  teachers 
$1.90  per  week.  In  1852,  the  wages  of  the  former  was  $17.83 
and  of  the  latter,  $1.54,  showing  an  increase  of  $3.24  in  the  on 
Case,  and  $0.33  in  the  other. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  investigate  into  some  of  the  probabl 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  this  decrease  in  the  number  c 
teachers  in  our  public  schools.  The  low  price  of  wages  at  whicl 
they  are  compelled  to  labor  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  cause. 

Many  more  inviting  fields  of  labor  present  themselves,  thai 
that  of  teaching.     The  mechanic  or  the  clerk  often  receives  doubl 
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-  the  salary  paid  to  the  tea<iher.  An  increase  in  the  compensation  of 
the  teacher,  as  well  as  of  every  other  laborer,  is  made  necessary 
from  the  greatly  increased  expense  of  living. 

There  would  bo  no  cause  of  alarm  in  a  certain  reduction  in  the 
number  of  our  public  school  teachers,  did  we  not  have  reason  to  fear 
\  that  this  reduction  takes  place  among  those  whom  we  can  the  least 
*  afic)rd  to  lose.     This  subject  is  worthy  of  serious  reflection. 

^  School  Money. 

Prior  to  March  30,  1853,  each  city  and  town  was  required  by 
hw  to  raise  by  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  at  least  forty  cents  for 
ererj  inhabitant,  taking  the  last  census  as  the  basis.  At  the  above 
date  another  law  was  passed,  requiring  fifty  cents  for  every  inhab- 
itant. The  school  money  for  the  year  ending  April  1st,  1855,  was 
raised  in  compliance  with  this  last  provision.  The  whole  amount 
raised  was  $333,019.76,  while  that  required  by  law  W8W  $281,- 
148.00,  showing  an  excess  of  $51,871.76. 

This  result  furnishes  an  encouraging  indication.  The  amount 
received  from  the  State  the  past  year  was  $54,398.96;  from  local 
fands,  §16,990.57;  and  that  expended  for  private  schools,  $23,-' 
S43.0O;  making  in  the  aggregate  $428,252.29,  as  the  sum  expended 
for  school  purposes.  The  amount  raised  by  law  gives  to  each  scholar 
on  the  average,  $1.36;  that  received  from  the  State,  $0.30;  and 
torn  local  funds,  with  the.  sum  expended  ^in  the  support  of  private 
^:;hools,  $0.12;  making  an  average  sum  to  each  scholar  in  the  State 
-f  $1.78. 

There  has  also  been  expended  the  past  year,  in  the  erection  of  new 
school  houses,  the  sum  of  $62,808.00.  The  estimated  value  of  all 
the  school  houses  in  the  State  is  $870,005.00.  This  exhibit  shows 
low  important  an  interest  is  that  of  our  public  schools. 

A  law  w^as  passed  April  20,  1854,  which  was  to  take  effect 
January  1st,  1855,  requiring  that  sixty  cents  for  every  inhabitant 
shall  hereafter  be  raised  for  the  support  of  schools.  The  returns  of 
April  1st,  1856,  will  show  the  practical  operation  of  this  law. 
School  Fund. 
It  may  be  important  in  the  future  legislation  of  the  State  on  the 
subject  of  Primary  Schools,  that  the  preselit  condition  of  the  School 
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fond,  and  the  provisions  'nhich  hare  been  m»de  for  its  future  in- 
crease, should  be  set  forth  in  this  report.  The  first  act  which 
formed  a  basis  for  this  aid  to  the  public  Schools,  \raa  passed  Janu- 
ary 28,  1821,  imposing  a  semi-annual  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  upon  all  the  banks  vrithin  the  State.  The  monies  received 
into  the  treasury  by  virtue  of  this  act,  from  the  time  of  its  passage 
to  March  4,  1833,  were  taken  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  State. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  received  into  the  treasury, 
from  the  bank  tax,  firom  1821  to  1883. 

Tean. 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 


1825 
1826 
182T 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1882 


Whole  amount, 


Amonnt. 

$15,000  00 
14,625  00 
13,000  00 
14,420  81 
15,972  4o 
97 
97 
00 
00 
OO 
00 


17,871 
19,967 
21,075 
17,750 
13,581 
16,750 


14,795  40 


$194,809  60 


The  act  of  March  4,  1833,  provided  that  the  Treasurer  of  State 
distribute  to  the  several  towns  and  plantations,  according  to  theii 
number  of  scholars,  the  monies  subsequently  received  by  him  from 
the  bank  tax,  and  in  compliance  with  this  act,  the  following  sume 
were  distributed,  from  the  year  1833  to  1849  inclusive. 


Yeuf. 

Eoholsn. 

Amount 

1833         .         .         .         175,513 

$18,389  31 

1834 

176,218 

23,609  2i 

1835 

183,597 

26,390  ii 

1836 

186,693 

85,830  Si 

1837 

193,189 

49,415  2( 

1838 

201,632 

48,146  24 

1839 

203,290 

44,570  2: 

1840 

205,193 

40,965  0( 

suPEBnrrEin)ENTS  report. 
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Seholan. 

Amonnt 

1841 

209,087 

$33,537  06 

1842    .  .   . 

211,483 

29,590  00 

1843 

214,353 

27,823  56 

1844 

217,691 

26,131  88 

1^5 

220,890 

26,090  00 

1846 

220,700 

26,215  00 

1847-«   . 

223,649 

24,850  56 

1848-9   . 

230,662 

25,909  02 

$508,463  76 

An  act  '' providing  for  the  promotion  of  education"  was  passed 
Feb.  23,  1828,  authorizing  the  Land  Agent,  under  the  advice  and 
direction  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  to  sell  any  number  of  town* 
ships  of  land  already  surveyed  and  not  otherwise  appropriated,  not 
exceeding  twenty.  The  Land  Agent  was  required  to  pay  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  State  all  sums  so  received,  and  the  Treasurer  to 
keep  a  separate  account  of  all  moneys  received  from  the  sales,  and 
all  notes,  and  the  same  were  to  constitute  a  permanent  fund  to  be 
reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  Primary  Schools.  No  moneys  were 
received  into  the  Treasury  by  virtue  of  this  act  until  1838.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  the  Permanent  School  Fund 
on  the  difiFerent  years  given  below: 


Tean. 

Amooot. 

1838 

.   $2,813  66 

1842 

20,782  92 

1846 

57,629  61 

1848 

104,648  90 

1853 

116,074  24 

1854  ,  

,   116,946  96 

1855 

.   125,281  01 

In  1849  an  act  was  passed  ''to  appropriate  the  interest  upon  the 
Permanent  School  Fund  to  the  support  of  primary  schools."  This 
law  provided  that  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  six  per  centum  upon  the 
whole  amount  of  the  Permanent  School  Fund  should  be  distributed 
annually  to  the  several  cities,  towns  and  p}antations,  in  the  same 
manner  and  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  tax  on  banks  was  then 
distributed. 
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Below  is  given  the  amount  of  money,  and  from  what  sources 
derived,  which  has  been  distributed  for  school  purposes  since  1850, 
and  also  the  whole  number  of  scholars.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
income  is  chiefly  from  the  Bank  Tax,  and  that  the  whole  amount 
distributed  the  present  year,  is  $15,784.25  more  than  on  any  pre- 
ceding year. 

Tears.         No.  Scbolan.        lot  on  Sob.  Fund.  Bank  Tax.  Whole  amoirnt. 

1850  234,187  $33,485  60  $33,485  60 

1851  237,708  $6,255  33  27,446  48  34,701  81 

1852  238,700  6,261  81  32,376  69  89,638  60 

1853  238,736  6,904  45  38,011  08  44,011  08 

1854  241,689  7,016  81  48,843  72  55,860  53 

1855  238,239  7,516  81  64,127  97  71,644  78 

The  sources  of  income,  therefore,  to  our  public  schools,  are  the 
Bank  Tax,  and  the  interest  on  the  Permanent  School  Fund.  It 
becomes  a  question  of  interest  to  ascertain  what  measures  the  Leg- 
islature has  taken  to  increase  this  Fund.  It  should  first  be  stated 
that  the  lands  set  apart  for  school  purposes  in  1828,  and  which 
remain  unsold,  are  estimated  to  be  worth  $40,000. 

In  addition  to  this  prospective  increase,  the  Legislature  of  1850 
passed  the  following  resolve : 

Resolved — That  the  land  agent,  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council,  be  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to  set  apart  and  reserve 
twentj-four  half  townships  of  the  undivided  land  of  the  State,  and  make  a 
record  of  such  reservation  ;  and  that  he  bo  directed  to  sell  not  more  than  one 
township  of  said  reserved  lands  during  each  year,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Legislature,  and  to  pay  over  the  proceeds  of  such  sale,  when  made,  to  the 
Treasurer  of  State.  And  that  said  proceeds  be  and  hereby  are  appropriated 
as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  benefit  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  interest  of 
which  fund  to  be  paid  over  annually  for  their  use  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
interest  on  the  school  fun4  is  now  paid. — Approved  August  24,  1850. 

The  passage  of  this  resolve  was  an  act  worthy  of  all  praise,  but 
your  Superintendent  regrets  the  necessity  of  reporting  that  no 
steps  have  ever  been  taken  to  carry  out  its  wise  provisions.  He 
would  earnestly  recommend,  that  such  action  be  taken,  as  shall 
secure  to  the  School  fund  the  yearly  increase  intended  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolve.    It  would  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  interest, 
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^Uch  ftboald  1)6  taken  in  this  important  feataro  in  <mr  School  bjb* 
tern,  were  the  land  agent  requested  to  fnmish  a  statement  of  the 
precise  location  of  the  townships,  half-townships,  lots  or  parts  of 
lots,  as  the  case  may  he,  of  the  lands  set  apart  for  school  purposes 
hy  the  act  of  Fehmary  28,  1828,  and  remaining  nnsold ;  also  that 
of  the  twentj-four  half-townships,  should  the  above  resolve  be  put 
into  execution.  On  the  revision  of  the  School  laws  in  1850,  tha 
time  of  distributing  the  School  funds  was  changed  from  the  fifteenth 
of  February  to  the  month  of  May,  and  in  1858,  the  time  was  again 
changed  to  the  first  of  J'une. 

The  law,  regulating  the  distribution  of  the  State  Sdiool  Funds,  is 
of  so  much  importance  to  those  School  oflEcers,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
make  the  required  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  have  deemed 
it  proper  to  insert  it  in  this  place. 

Ax  Act  mtfmat  taaoxuama  Schooi.  Rntruo,  Axh  tu  DMruBcnoN  or  tui 
QtXTE  School  Funds. 

Be  ii  maeud  ly  ^  Semia  and  EbvM  of  Repramiathet  im  Legi$ktmr9 
^$9anbUd^  aa  follows : 

SscnoH  1.  The  SaporinCending  School  Committees  of  the  wveral  oities^ 
towns  ftnd  plantations,  ahall  make  the  returns  required  by  law  to  be  made  l^ 
them  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  on  or  befi»e  the  fint  day  of  April  in 
cash  year. 

Sfictv  2.  In  aay  pUatation  where  no  Soperintending  School  Conuoitlss 
ha9  heen  elected,  the  aaeesBon  or  clerk  Aay  make  the  required  returns. 

Sect*  3.  In  can  the  returns  firom  any  city,  town  or  plantation  ehall  not 
be  reoeiTed  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  month  of  April,  1m 
vhall  on  the  fiist  day  of  May  notify  the  oonuaittees  of  the  delinqaent  dtMS, 
lowna  and  plantations  of  the  deficiency  on  their  part« 

Skt.  4.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  asoertun  annually,  on  the  first  day 
of  June,  from  the  returns  of  the  several  school  oommittees,  the  number  of 
cbildran  betwesn  the  ages  of  foar  and  twentysNie  yeais,  in  the  several  eities, 
towns  and  plantations,  from  which  returns  have  been  reoeived^  and  ftunish  a 
list  thereof  to  the  Sute  Treasurer. 

Sncr.  5.  The  Treasurer  shall,  immediately  after  the  first  day  of  June,  ap>> 
poftien  to  the  several  dttes,  towns  and  plantations,  the  State  School  Funds 
for  the  year*  from  whatever  sooree  derived,  aooordiag  to  the  list  fimiriied  to 
him  by  tiie  Secretary  of  State,  subject,  however,  to  the  provisions  of  the  fi)l* 
lowing  section. 

Sect.  6.  In  ease  any  cil^y,  town  or  plantation,  shall  not  hare  made  the 
tetams  rsgnired  by  law  In  season  to  be  embraeed  in  the  list  retamed  by  the 
Jkorsiaiy  of  State  to  the  Treaswer,  tke  nonber  of  scfaolsrs  belonging  te  saM 
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eity/town  or  pUntotion,  OMQUMd  m  the  Ymitk  of  tho  nezl  prtaedingappoKioo* 
meat,  deducting  00  manj  aa  may  haTO  been  aet  off  to  any  other  town  or  incor- 
porated into  any  new  town  within  the  year,  and  also  deducting  one- tenth 
part  of  the  remainder,  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  new  apportionment,  so  far  as 
regards  said  city,  town  or  plantation. 

SwT.  7.  The  State  Treasurer,  immediately  afler  making  tha  apportion- 
ment,  shall  notify  each  city,  town  and  plantation,  of  the  amount  of  its  pro- 
portion. 

SiCT.  8.  The  proportion  assigned  to  any  city,  town  or  plantation,  which 
has  fikiled  to  make  returns  for  the  year,  shall  not  be  paid  to  said  city,  town  or 
plantation,  until  said  returns  are  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Skct.  9,  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inooosbtcnt  with  this  act,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

SiCT.  10.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  approral  by  the 
Gorenor.-^ApproTed  February  22,  1853. 

Text  BooKa 

The  law  has  conferred  upon  Superintending  School  Committees 
the  duty  and  power  to  prescribe  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  public 
schools,  and  upon  the  Superintendent  the  duty  to  <' consult  and 
advise"  with  these  officers  in  the  discharge  of  this  delicate  and 
responsible  trust 

I  have  held  to  the  opinion  that  the  Legislature  did  not  intend  to 
•confer  upon  the  Superintendent  any  power  or  duty  in  relation  to 
text  books,  which  could,  in  any  degree,  interfere  with  that  already 
conferred  upon  the  School  Committees,  and  that  he  could  not  prop- 
erly consult  or  advise  in  this  respect  till  they,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  judgment,  had  decided  that  the  interests  of  the  schools  in  their 
respective  localities  demanded  a  change  in  the  books  then  in  use. 

I  have,  therefore,  regulated  my  action  in  accordance  with  this 
opinion.  School  Committees  should  approach  their  duty  in  relation 
to  text  books  with  a  most  oonsoientious  regard  to  the  wants  of  the 
schools  under  their  supervision.  Books  should  be  selected  which 
are  found  to  possess  superior  merits.  I  am  happy  to  report  a  more 
healthy  public  sentiment  on  this  subject  Committees  are  more 
careful  how  they  commit  themselves  to  any  new  series  of  text  books, 
and  rely  more  upon  their  own  judgment,  and  less  upon  the  words  of 
book-agents.  These  officers  have  only  to  act  independently  of  any 
other  consideration  than  a  £uthfnl  discharge  of  duty,  and  acting 
thus,  the  multiplici^  of  school  books  will  beoome  a  good  instead  of 
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«&6vil,  andfueata  willnotbeaoimwiUiiigtoflappljtheirchildrea 
iriik  the  books  leoommended.  When  a  ohange  is  needed,  let  it  be 
made,  after  a  most  critical  examination  into  the  character  of  all  the 
recently  published  works  of  the  class  in  which  a  change  is  proposed. 
Another  important  branch  of  this  subject  is  nniformity.  It  needs 
no  argament  to  show  that  jost  twice  the  attention  and  instructioQ 
can  bd  giyen  to  a  school  supplied  with  a  uniform  series  of  books  on 
the  same  subject,  than  when  supplied  with  two.  If  one  half  hoti 
is  set  apart  for  instruction  in  reading  to  those  scholars  able  to  read 
in  the  fiiat  class,  and  one  half  of  them  be  supplied  with  (me  reading 
book,  and  the  other  half  with  one  wholly  different,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  but  fifteen  minutes  can  be  given  to  each  divisi<m,  and  equal 
justice  be  done  to  the  remaining  classes.  Here  is  an  absolute  loss. 
Too  many  of  our  schools  are  sadly  suffering  firom  this  eril,  and  Com- 
mittees cannot  do  a  better  work  than  to  labor  for  its  speedy  removal. 
There  is  a  very  great  uniformity  in  the  use  of  readers  in  our  schools, 
a  general  uniformity  in  arithmetics  and  grammars,  but  a  great  lack 
of  it  in  gectgraphics. 

School  Housbs. 

My  predecess(M«  in  this  department  gave  much  valuable  informa- 
tion in  their  reports,  upon  this  important  subject,  yet  there  still 
exists  a  necessity  fw  its  further  and  continued  consideration.  Very 
decided  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  location  and  internal 
arrangements  <^  many  of  the  Bchool  Houses,  which  have  been  built 
during  the  past  few  years. 

These  improvements,  to  a  very  great  extent,  may  be  traced  to 
the  influence  ci  the  discussions  upon  this  subject  and  the  plans 
which  have  accompanied  the  reports.  In  the  rural  districts, 
eqweially,  these  plans  have  been  eagerly  sought,  and  greatly  aided 
in  the  formation  of  such  plans  as  their  peculiar  circumstances 
demanded.  The  great  and  leading  principles  in  school  architecture 
should  be  kept  before  the  public,  and  every  School  district  be  made 
thotoughly  acquainted  with  them.  In  this  way  we  may  hope  for 
the  advane^nent  which  we  so  much  need. 

The  larger  portion  of  our  School  Houses  are  too  small,  badly 
seatedi  badly  located,  without  the  means  of  ventilation,  destitate  of 
pkygroond  and  outbuildings.    The  looatiot  <Mr  site  of  a  School 
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HoiueisorprliiiaiyimpartaDoe.  It  shottld  be  qniet,  retired,  aeeesK 
nble,  attraetive,  and  in  all  reepects  healthy.  It  10  too  often  the 
caae  that  a  site  is  selected  with  no  reference  to  its  fitness,  but 
because  it  may  be  precisely  in  the  territorial  center  of  the  district, 
akhongh  it  be  beside  some  nnhealthy  marsh,  on  some  bleak  hiU,  or 
where  nature  has  refused  to  the  spot  a  single  beanty.  There  will 
generally  be  no  dilBoalty,  especially  in  the  country  and  small 
TiHages,  in  procuring  a  spadoua  lot,  attractive  by  its  natural  sur- 
roundings and  commanding,  in  one  or  more  directicms,  ''the  cheap 
and  priceless  educating  influences  of  fine  scenery."  The  lot  should 
be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  a  yard  in  front  for  a  playground. 
!Chis  yard  should  be  adorned  with  trees,  with  walks  and  plats  for 
shrubbery.  Why  should  the  school-yard  be  less  attractive  in  its 
greensward,  its  trees,  walks  and  flowers  than  that  of  home?  In 
and  about  the  sdiool-room  the  child  spends  half  its  waking  hours. 

The  soul's  innate  love  for  the  beautiful  should  here  find  the  means 
of  its  gratification.  Besides  a  playground  in  front,  there  should  be 
a  rear  yard,  and  furnished  with  separate  privies.  Buch  conveniences 
no  civilized  people  will  neglect. 

If  the  School  House  has  but  one  (nmt  door,  it  should  have  two 
inside  doors,  one  for  each  sex.  Each  entry  should  be  fitted  up  with 
hooks  and  shelves  for  hats,  bonnets,  overclothes,  umbrellas  and 
dinner  pails;  with  a  sink,  waterpail  or  pump,  with  brooms,  and  all 
the  means  and  appliances  necessary  to  secure  habits  of  order  and 
neatness. 

There  should  be  in  each  room  a  sufficient  number  of  seats  to 
accommodate  all  the  scholars  who  may  be  entitled  to  attend.  The 
outside  ranges  of  seats,  as  is  often  done,  should  not  be  attached  to 
the  wall,  but  have  an  aisle  at  least  two  feet  wide.  These  aisles  can 
be  used  for  the  spelling  and  other  classes,  and  will  affi>rd  an  easy 
access  to  the  black  boards.  No  seat  should  be  made  to  accommo- 
date more  than  two  scholars.  Between  each  range  of  seats,  there 
should  be  an  aisle  at  least  twenty  inches.  The  seat  should  be  hollowed 
like  an  ordinary  chair,  and  vary  in  height  from  ten  to  seventeen 
inches  fix>m  the  outer  edge  to  the  floor  without  the  muscles  of  the 
thig^  pressing  hard  upon  the  front  edge  of  the  seat,  and  with  a  sup^ 
port  for  the  muscles  of  the  back  rising  above  the  shoulder  blades. 
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By  fiff  Ae  largest  namber  of  our  Sehoob  will  not  be  aUe,  for 
many  ye«n,  to  adi^t  any  other  lliaa  the  distriet  system.  They 
vill  need  bat  one  acbool-room,  made  to  meet  the  iranta  of  all  the 
achdan  in  the  district,  by  Tarying  the  size  of  the  seats. 

In  small  villages  and  popnloos  ooontry  distriots,  at  least  tva 
rooms  should  be  provided.  This  can  be  done,  by  having  both  on  the 
same  floor,  as  represented  in  some  of  the  accompanying  plans.  In 
large  villages  and  cities,  a  better  classification  of  the  schools  can  bo 
adopted,  and,  of  conrBC,  more  completeness  can  be  given  to  the 
biiildingB  and  rooms  appropriated  to  each  grade  of  schools. 

The  subject  of  school  architecture  is  too  comprehensive  to  admit  a 
satisfiMStory  presentation  in  a  report  of  this  kind;  but  should  be  dia* 
cussed  in  a  separate  document,  including  the  general  principles  to  be 
observed  in  the  location,  warming,  ventilation,  arrangement  of  desks, 
Beats  and  aisles  of  the  school-room ;  plans  for  School  Houses  suited 
to  the  diflferent  grades ;  school  apparatus  and  furniture. 

Such  information,  with  its  distribution  provided  for  by  the  Legis- 
latare,  would  be  productive  of  great  good  to  the  Common  School 
interests  of  the  State,  and  repay  the  expenditure  a  thousand  fold. 

The  invaluable  work  on  School  Architedure^  by  the  Hon.  Henry 
Barnard,  LL.D.,  should  be  made  the  prq>erty  of  every  district,  or 
at  least  of  every  town  in  the  State.  It  is  a  fund  of  the  most  reliable 
knowledge  upon  eveiy  branch  of  this  important  subject.  It  has  been 
furnished  to  every  town  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  by  legisla- 
tive appropriations,  to  the  several  towns  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  Bhode  Island,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  province  of  Upper  Canada;  and  to  every  district  and  library 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  to  every  town  library  in  the  State  of 
Indiana.  An  edition  of  five  thousand  copies  of  an  abridgment  of 
the  work  has  been  circulated  among  the  promoters  of  schools  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Lreland. 

Shall  Maine  be  behind  her  sister  States,  in  securing  the  means 
of  improvement  upon  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  her  Common  Schools? 

The  volume,  containing  464  pages,  will  be  found  on  examination 
to  contain— 

1.  An  exposition,  firom  official  documents,  of  common  errors  in 
the  location,  construction  and  furniture  of  School  Houses  as  they 
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have  been  heretofore  almost  oadvenaUj  boili,  even  in  8titoi  where 
the  Bubject  of  education  has  received  the  most  attention. 

2.  A  discussion  of  the  purposes  to  be  answered,  and  the  princi- 
ples to  be  observed,  in  structures  of  this  kind. 

3.  Descriptions  of  a  variety  of  plans,  adapted  to  schools  of  every 
grade,  from  the  In&nt  School  to  the  Normal  School,  in  a  variety  of 
styles,  having  a  Gothic,  Elizabethan  or  cbasic  character,  and  on  a 
large  or  small  scale  of  expense;  either  recommended  by  experienoed 
educators,  or  followed  in  buildings  recently  erected  in  this  country 
or  in  Europe. 

4.  Numerous  illustrations  of  the  most  approved  modes  of  oon- 
structing  and  arranging  seats  and  desks,  and  of  all  recent  improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  warming  and  ventilating  school  rooms  and 
public  halls  generally. 

5.  A  catalogue  of  maps,  globes  and  other  means  of  visible  illus- 
tration, with  which  each  grade  of  school  should  be  furnished,  with 
the  price,. and  place  where  the  several  articles  can  be  purchased. 

6.  A  list  of  books,  with  an  index  or  table  of  contents  to  the 
most  important  volumes  on  education,  schools,  school  systems  and 
methods  of  teaching,  suitable  for  school  libraries,  with  reference  to 
catalogues  from  which  village  libraries  may  be  selected. 

7.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  School 
Houses,  grounds  and  furniture. 

8.  Examples  of  exercises  suitable  to  the  dedication  of  School 
Houses  to  the  sacred  purposes  of  education. 

9.  A  variety  of  hints  respecting  the  classification  of  schools. 

Small  Districts. 

We  not  only  need  good  School  Houses  in  every  town,  but  such  a 
division  of  its  territory,  as  will  secure  for  each  school,  whenever 
practicable,  a  sufficient  number  of  scholars  to  arouse  and  call  forth 
the  active  energies  of  the  teacher,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils 
themselves.  The  Legislature  has  conferred  upon  towns  the  author- 
ity to  determine  and  define  the  limits  of  their  School  districts,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  they  have  shown  so  strong  a  t^i- 
dency  to  divide  and  subdivide  these  districts,  that  many  of  them 
have  become  wholly  unablo  to  maintain  a  really  useful  school.    This 
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b  OM  of  the  gtefttest  erik  attendiiig  die  pfactical  opentioii  of  our 
■chool  ^Btem,  and  one  which  should  oominuid  the  serious  reflectkm 
of  thep«^le. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  some  of  fhe  injurious  inf nences,  pro- 
dttoed  by  this  kind  of  municipal  action.  In  the  first  place,  the 
aehods  m  such  small  districts  most  be  of  short  continoance,  lisr  the 
ttODej  le  be  expended,  will  be  in  proportion  to  its  number  of 
sdiolan.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  th^  pupils  have  recoyered  what 
tbey  had  lost  during  the  vacation;  ss  soon  they  begin  to  advance 
and  the  school  becomes  of  actual  Talue,  the  money  fiuls  and  the 
term  is  brought  to  a  sudden  and  early  termination.  This  is  the 
most  obvious  eflbct,  and  arises  fiom  the  actual  inability  of  the  dis- 
trict to  maintafai  a  longer  school.  The  Hon.  Wm.  O.  Crosby,  is 
Secretary,  in  1848,  thus  spoke  in  illustration  of  this  evil.  "Sup- 
pose  the  amount  of  money  which  a  district  has  to  expend  in  em- 
ploying a  teacher  or  teachers,  to  be  $100.  At  a  compensation  of 
twenty-^five  dollars  per  month,  a  male  teacher  could  be  employed 
for  three  months,  for  the  winter  school,  and  at  eight  dollars  per 
month,  a  female  teacher  could  be  employed  the  same  length  of  time 
for  tiie  summer  school,  and  thus  a  school  could  be  sustained  in  the 
district,  for  six  months  m  the  year.  Suppose  this  district  to  be 
Prided;  the  proportion  of  the  schod  money  which  would  fiJI  to 
each,  would  be  fifty  dolhirs,  and  at  the  same  rate  of  compensatioUi 
the  winter  and  summer  schools  would  each  be  reduced  one-hal^  in 
length,  or  in  other  words,  each  would  continue  but  one  month  and 
a-half,  afifording  in  all,  three  months,  instead  of  six  months,  school- 
ing in  the  year.  But  the  foregoing  illustration  does  not  exhibit 
the  full  extent  of  the  loss  sustained  by  'Such  an  operation.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  well  settled  fact  that  under  the  tuition  of  a  compe^ 
tent  teacher,  the  last  half  of  a  three  months'  school  is  far  more 
profitable  to  the  pupils  than  the  first  The  curtailment  of  every 
day  in  the  length  of  a  school,  is  a  diminution  of  its  value  in  a  two- 
foU  proportion,  at  least"  Again  such  districts  are  unable  to 
secure  the  services  of  able  and  experienced  teachers.  They  must 
put  up  with  those  who  would  not  venture  into  a  large  school,  or 
even  harbor  the  thought  of  teacbing  at  all,  were  there  not  such 
fuhfeofs  upon  which  to  experiment    It  is  a  common  saying  among 
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«aoh  candidibteB  for  the  profeasioii  of  teaehing,  "I  will  get  aoaie 
small  school,  this  winter,  and  00  break  m."     They  may  break  t#s, 
bat  the  acAvo/,  in  all  probability,  will  break  dawn.     These  amall 
ochools,  then,  haye  more  than  their  share  in  educating  teachers  foir 
the  larger  schools,  and  to  such  inexperienced  and  wholly  unqualified 
teachers,  they  become  the  ineyitable  prey,  for  those  of  an  (^posite 
character  will  not  submit  to  the  dullness,  nec^sarily  incident  to 
ft  school  composed  of  so  few  members.    There  is  not  enough  to 
quicken  and  call  forth  their  energies.    There  is  but  little  action  of 
mind  up<m  mind,  no  exhilaration,  no  enthusiasm,  no  healthy  emula^ 
tion.    The  UKMre  advanced  scholars,  not  finding  a  competent  teacher, 
become  dissatisfied  and  abandon  the  school.     On  the  other  hand,  in 
•chools  composed  of  a  requisite  number  of  pupils,  it  is  often  the  caae, 
that  there  will  spring  up  an  emulation  among  the  larger  scholarsi 
especially  among  those  in  about  the  same  stage  of  advancement, 
whidi  will  give  a  life  and  zest  to  the  whole  school.    The  Secretary 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Board  of  Education  in  1854,  in  discussing 
this  subject,  thus  speaks  upon  this  point :     '^So  long  as  we  main^ 
tain  a  large  number  of  small  schools  we  cannot  expect  to  find,  to 
any  great  extent,  the  most  interesting  dass  of  pupils  connected  with 
the  Public  Schools;  for  they  will  resort  to  the  academies  and  pri^ 
vate  schools,  where  they  think  they  can  receive  better  advantages 
for  improvement    The  best  scholars  in  the  State  should  be  induced, 
if  possible,  to  attend  the  district  School,  for  their  influence  is  almost 
as  important  as  that  of  the  teacher  in  awakening  and  sustaining  an 
interest  in  the  minds  of  the  other  pupils.    It  is  frequently  the  case 
that  a  few  high-minded  and  ambitious  students  will  change  the 
character  of  the  whole  school." 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  some  of  the  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  this  multiplication  of  school  districts.  Sparseness  of 
population  is  one  cause.  In  the  newly  settled  portions  of  the  State, 
and  isolated  neighborhoods,  large  schools  cannot  be  expected.  Ko 
complaint  is  made  at  the  effects  of  this  cause.  An  increased  popu* 
lation,  also,  not  unfrequently  leads  to  the  same  results.  The  schools 
become  large,  and,  instead  of  adopting  the  system  of  graded  schools, 
are  unwisely  divided,  each  forming  two  distinct  schools,  when  before 
there  was  but  one.    Another  and  prominent  cause  is  a  desire 
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and  seek  to  iaidioe  the  auads  of  their  diildrea  with  correct  views 

of  life  and  its  aideani  responaibilitiea.    Another  praaBinent  eaaae  is 

the  diaseasions  whidi  fieqaentlj  ariae  ia  the  ■aaagement  of  the 

fimacial  aSurs  of  the  disdrict.  the  locatioB  of  a  acbool  house,  or 

some  qneatkm  of  govenuKat  in  the  adiooL     Siiea  are  taken,  and 

the  contest  resalts  in  the  disafeemberawDt  of  the  old  sdioc^  and  the 

establishment  of  two  in  its  stead.     A  law  was  paased  br  ihe  Legis- 

ktarf  of  1854,  providing  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  shall  not 

divide  or  disoontinne  any  disdriet,  ^^antil  the  SeleetaMn  and  Saper- 

mimmAhmg  School  OoBHBittee  of  saeh  town,  who  are  hereby 

taled  a  eoauiittoe  fiir  that  porpoae,  ahaUhavesabauttedtothei 

twriUmaJilffaiBBtaf  fceto>  with  their  decision  thsnon,  thali 
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diTiflion,  discontinoance  or  annexation,  is  necessary  and  proper." 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Selectmen  and  School  Committee  haye  the 
power  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  new  school  d^trict.     This  is 
a  delicate  trust,  and  should  be  performed  with  a  strict  regard  to  the 
actual  wants  and  interest  of  the  inhabitants  praying  for  such  divis- 
ion or  discontinuance.     I  propose  to  issue  a  circular  to  these  officers 
in  the  several  toWps  of  the  State,  before  their  next  annual  election, 
and  state  the  circumstances  which  should  influence  them  in  the 
formation  of  a  right  decision.     Another  law  was  passed  by  the  last 
Legislature,  which  has  a  bearing  upon  this  subject     It  provides 
that  the  Selectmen  and  Superintending  School  Committee  shall  so 
divide  ten  per  cent,  of  the  school  money  among  the  different  districts 
as  ''shall  give  to  the  smaller  districts  a  more  equal  opportunity  of 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  common  school  education  with  the  larger 
districts." 

I  would  respectfully  suggest,  whether  the  practical  operation  of  • 
this  law  will  not  tend  to  the  formation  and  continuance  of  small 
districts,  and  whether  it  should  not  be  repealed  or  so  amended  as  to 
apply  only  to  those  necessarily  small,  either  from  sparseness  of 
population  or  isolation  of  position. 

Graded  Schools. 

A  graded  school  is  a  classified  school,  consisting  of  two,  three 
or  four  departments,  to  each  of  which  the  pupils  are  distributed, 
according  to  their  ages  and  attainments,  and  placed  under  teachers 
adapted  to  each  grade.  These  departments  are  generally  denom- 
inated the  Primary,  the  intermediate,  the  (Grammar,  and  the  High 
School.  The  larger  cities  have  very  generally  adopted  the  four 
departments.  In  some  of  the  smaller  cities,  and  larger  villages,  the 
system  embraces  but  three,  the  Intermediate  being  omitted;  and  in 
the  smaller  villagesj  and  populous  rural  districts,  but  two,  the  Pri- 
mary and  Grammar.  In  the  cities,  two  or  more  classes  of  school- 
houses  are  provided;  while  in  the  villages,  and  populous  districts, 
which  have  adopted  the  graded  system,  one  commodious  edifice  is  . 
usually  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  departments. 
Inasmuch  as  very  many  villages  and  neighborhoods  have  not  yet 
attended  to  a  proper  gradation  of  their  schools,  although  the  number 
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actual  obfiervatioD,  with  the  condition  of  the  school,  or  the  methods 
of  his  predecessor.  The  one  has  departed  before  the  other  arrives. 
He  enters  the  school,  a  stranger  to  the  children  and  parents;  unac- 
quainted with  the  relative  propensity  and  aptitude,  the  disposition 
and  habits  of  the  different  scholars ;  ignorant  of  the  coarse  of  discipline 
and  instruction  pursued  bj  former  teachers,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  retiring  himself  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months."  It  would 
be  easy  to  enumerate  many  other  evils  resulting  from  a  frequent 
change  of  teachers. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  the  graded  system:  It  greatly  increases  the  ability  to  erect 
convenient  and  attractive  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
schools.  At  the  same  time,  it  increases  the  ability  to  secure  the 
services  of  well  qualified  instructors.  ' '  A  judicious  course  of  study 
can  be  introduced  and  adhered  to,  with  fiur  greater  fiioility  in  a 
graded  than  in  a  mixed  school.  Text  books  are  selected  with  more 
care  and  judgment,  and  less  frequently  changed;  and  hence  the 
progress  of  the  scholar  is  less  retarded,  and  parents  are  subject  to 
a  less  expense.  The  facilities  for  procuring  libraries  lyid  articles  o£ 
apparatus,  are  also  greatly  increased." 

By  this  gradation  of  schools,  a  few  large  classes  are  formed,  and 
the  teacher  is  allowed  more  time  for  their  instruction.  Great 
advantage  is  derived  from  the  excitement,  the  exhilaration  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  always  arise  from  a  companionship  in  study. 
''Every  one  who  has  taught  in  a  graded  school,  will  acknowledge 
the  'stimulating  efiect  which  a  large  class  exerts  upon  every  member 
of  it,  not  only  when  reciting,  but  also  when  studying,  by  reminding 
him  constantly  that  many  besides  himself  are  engaged  at  the  same 
time  on  the  same  lesscm,  and  that  he  will  soon  be  required  to  appear 
in  their  presence,  and  be  measured  by  as  well  as  with  them."  The 
teacher  has  a  fixed  amount  to  accomplish.  He  has  a  less  number 
of  subjects  to  teach,  and  has  more  time  to  prepare  for  the  different 
recitations.  In  a  mixed  school,  composed  of  a  large  number  <^ 
elasses,  pursuing  as  many  difierent  studies,  the  teacher  has  no  time 
to  study  the  condition  and  wants  of  his  classes,  but  is  driven  by  the 
multiplicity  and  wtgenej  of  his  duties  from  class  to  class,  until  he 
,  necessarily  produces  in  their  minds  the  same  oonfuRJon  which  he 
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High  SchC':l& 

Tbe  ki^iest  dqwrtaent  la  a  ajsfeea  of  gnfei  K&>Dk  s  TBcaTj 
deDoninated  the  Hi^  SchooL  Wbererer  uis  sri»>.-Z  Las  beea 
eataiUiBhed,  wiiether  m  the  dtj  aa  a  pait  of  a  eosj^eie  srssesa.  or 
in  tona,  aiwtainfd  bjr  the  vmoB  of  alL  or  erea  tiR>  or  iLree  cx.tl^ 
aooa  diatrieta,  it  haa  neiner  fciled.  vka  jaoynlj  oocsnivted  anl 
mndacled,  to  veeehre  uuTenaal  farar  and  ajcrobatioQ.  It  greaiZj 
jnrwaata  the  adtaatagea  to  be  dcriTBd  &ob  <mr  caaancn  aciioc-h. 
It  finuka  to  an,  to  Ae  poor  m  veil  m  tLe  nA.  tbe  neaas  of 
,  eonplete  Sn^kh  cdwaDoa.  Ike  Kgb  SAvA  aerta  a 
axj  infiaepne  apon  the  lover  atLook :  stfu^Tilaaea  die  djita 
ofteadieKB;  iiicniaati  the  exatiaem  of  aefcoiais  bj  the  hope  of  pro- 
motion;  eeononaaca  labor  bjr  enabling  tlie  teacher  to  g:Tv  tboroogh 
andayateniaticiDBtraetion  ton  flUKh  bigger  namber  of  papib:  finr- 
iindae  tiBM,  veD-faafified  teacfaen  liar  all  the  acboofa  of 
grade;  aftrda  an  opportnnity  liar  tfaovuMls  to  obtain  an 
I  of  a  hitler  oider,  vbo  vithont  aneh  aid.  vonld  be  doomed 
to  paai  tinooo^  life  irith  tibe  mere  mdimenta :  erokea  gcnias.  derel- 
ope  talent)  and  drawa  oat  tfaoae  intellectiial  azkd  mca^  leaoaiceay 
vUeh  die  apiiit  of  the  age,  and  At  hi^iest  intereata  of  the  Sute 
demand ;  it  aapeitmlea  the  Tjeopariij  of  pmato  adM»k,  and  thaa 
lelievea  tbe  eonuuanityof  aaatainingntwo-fcldgjstemof  edncadon, 

I  propoae  to  fintify  theae  poationa  by  riiiartM  fiom  reports  amde 
in  our  own  and  olher  Sfealea,  iriiere  the  Tdne  of  aHi^  School  haa 
been  fidly  teatod.  Moat  of  theae  extraeto  are  taken  from  the  rqxvt 
of  the  School  CommiaBioner  in  (Miio,  collected  bjr  him  from  the  Kev 
Ei^and  and  odier  Statea,  to  aaatain  the  like  poateiDni. 

"^TbefMsrilegeaofaHig^  Sdind  are  not  oaly  broegfat  widiin 
leadiefeachdiatriet,  bat  of  all  cliafwa  of  d»  eommanity ;  and  are 
idaall/  enjojnd  bj  the  children  of  the  aama  age,  from  femiliea  of 
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the  most  diverse  circumstances  as  to  wealth,  edacation  and  occupa- 
tion. Side  by  side  in  the  same  recitations,  heart  and  hand  in  the 
same  sports,  pressing  up  together  to  the  same  attainments  in  knowl- 
edge and  character,  are  found  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor 
— ^the  more  and  the  less  favored  in  outward  circumstances,  without 
knowing  or  caring  for  the  arbitrary  distinctions  which  classify  and 
distract  society." 

"  But  for  the  existence  of  the  High  School,  fall  three-fourths  of 
those  who  have  been  its  pupils,  would,  most  probably,  never  have 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  receiving  more  than  the  lowest  rudiments 
of  knowledge.  These  are  the  results  which  should  surely  commend 
the  High  School  to  the  calm  judgment  and  decided  support  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  community,  and  indeed  of  every  philanthropist." 

''  The  influence  exerted  by  the  establishment  of  the  High  School 
has  been  very  marked  and  beneficial.  It  has  caused  a  generous 
emulation,  and  elevated'  the  standard  of  education.  It  has  produced 
a  greater  degree  of  thoroughness,  and'  a  better  attendance  in  the 
common  schools.  It  opens  to  the  poorest  child  an  avenue  by  which 
he  can  be  admitted  to  the  realm  of  knowledge,  not  as  a  charity j  but 
as  a  right.  It  opens  to  all  those  advantages  which  heretofore 
money  alone,  or  humiliating  dependence  could  obtain." 

'^  Our  public  High  School  has  been  in  operation  about  ten  years, 
and  has  during  the  whole  of  this  time,  been  highly  useful  in  many 
ways.  It  has  been  a  stimulus  to  exertion  to  the  scholars  of  the 
lower  schools,  and  has  famished  us  with  well  educated  teachers  in 
our  oommon  schools." 

'<  The  influence  of  the  High  School  is  decidedly  manifest  in  eleva- 
ting public  sentiment  in  reference  to  the  advantages  of  common 
schools,  and  the  value  of  general  education.  It  presents  alao  a 
powerfal  and  abiding  stimulus  to  the  scholars  in  the  lower  schools, 
to  greater  diligence  and  effort  to  qualify  themselves  to  gain  admis- 
sion, so  that  even  our  grammar  schools  now,  are  iar  better  than  our 
best  schools,  public  or  private,  before  this  system  was  introduced. 
The  effect  is  also  wible  in  removing  the  necessity  of  private  schools; 
and  the  children  of  all  classes  now  vie  with  each  other  on  a  c(Hnmon 
level  for  elevation,  and  the  only  ground  of  distinction  is  good  schol- 
arship and  correct  deportment    Nor  can  the  benevolent  mind  con- 
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template  without  high  satisfaction,  its  results  in  imparting  a 
gratoitoos  education  of  an  elevated  character  to  hundreds  of  children, 
whose  pecuniary  means  are  totally  inadequate  to  secure  it  in  private 
schools." 

"It  takes  the  children  of  the  people,  and  sends  them  out  into  life 
endowed  with  such  eminent  advantages  of  education,  that  they  will 
be  a  blessing  to  society,  adorning  their  varied  pursuits  with  intelli- 
gence, enriching  them  with  their  discoveries,  elevating  and  equal- 
izing the  rank  and  respectability  of  their  widely  different  occupations, 
making  industry  honorable,  and  securing  to  labor  its  proper  dignity. 
It  will  bring  out  genius  that  otherwise  might  be  lost  forever.  It 
will  pick  up,  perhaps  out  of  the  kennels  of  society,  many  a  gem  of 
pricelera  value,  and  will  polish  it,  and  set  it  on  high,  that  it  may 
shed  its  lustre  upon  the  world." 

Dr.  Sears,  in  his  last  report  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  says: 

"High  schools  have  sprung  up  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, within  the  last  six  years,  making  the  number  about 
eighty. 

Nor  is  that  which  is  gained  in  the  wider  distribution  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  higher  education  counterpoised  by  any  deterioration  of 
its  quality.  We  have  the  testimony  of  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  colleges,  that  from  the  time  they  began  to  receive  students  from 
these  recently  established  high  schools,  the  classes  coming  under 
their  care  have  been  actually  improved;  that  the  young  men  brought 
forward  in  these  schools  have  generally  manifested  superior  energy 
of  mind  and  of  will;  and  that  even  in  those  cases  where  their 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  found  less  accurate  than  that 
of  other  students,  the  reverse  of  which  was  generally  true,  they 
still  possessed  a  greater  amount  of  general  knowledge  and  various 
culture,  and  constituted,  on  the  whole,  a  better  class  of  students. 

The  effect  of  this  order  of  schools,  in  developing  the  intellect  of 
the  Commonwealth,  in  opening  channels  of  free  communication 
between  all  the  more  flourishing  towns  of  the  State,  and  the  colleges 
or  schools  of  science,  is  just  beginning  to  be  observed.  They  dis- 
cover the  treasures  of  native  intellect  that  lie  hidden  among  the 
people;  make  young  men  of  superior  minds  conscious  of  their  powers; 
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bring  those,  who  are  by  nature  destined  to  public  service,  to  institu* 
lions  suited  to  foster  their  talents;  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  colleges 
not  only  bj  swelling  the  number  of  their  students,  but  by  raising 
the  standard  of  excellence  in  them;  and,  finally,  give  to  the  public 
with  all  the  advantages  of  education,  men  who  otherwise  might  have 
remained  in  obscurity,  or  have  acted  their  pfurt,  struggling  with 
embarrassments  and  difficulties. 

Another  effect  of  this  liberal  policy  in  regard  to  the  public 
schools,  is,  that  it  gives  the  schools  themselves  a  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people  which  they  never  held  before.  We  need  not  go 
back  many  years  to  find  a  prejudice  against  the  public  schools,  and 
in  favor  of  academies  and  private  schools.  The  latter  were  regarded 
as  more  respectable;  and  many  families  gave  their  money,  and  sent 
their  children  to  them,  as  being  designed  for  a  more  select  class. 
Now  the  case  is  reversed.  There  are  no  better  schools  in  the  Com- 
monwealth than  some  of  our  public  high  schools,  and  to  these  fami- 
lies of  the  highest  character  now  prefer  to  send  their  children.  This 
makes  our  schools  common  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  common 
to  all  classes,  nurseries  for  a  truly  republican  feeling,  public  sanctu- 
aries, where  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  fraternally  meet, 
and  where  the  spirit  of  caste  and  of  party  can  find  no  admittance." 

School  Supervision. 
All  will  readily  admit  that  a  thorough  and  faithful  supervision  of 
our  public  schools  is  eminently  essential  to  their  proper  management, 
and  wholly  indispensible  to  their  improvement.  The  duties  imposed 
upon  Superintending  School  Committees  freely  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple of  supervision.  These  duties  may  be  said  to  commence  when 
a  teacher  applies  to  the  Committee  for  an  examination  of  his  qual- 
ifications to  teach,  and  a  certificate,  if  they  are  found  sufficient.  In 
the  discharge  of  this  duty,  they  are  to  ascertain  whether  the  candi- 
date has  so  mastered  and  comprehended  in  his  own  mind  the  elements 
of  the  studies  in  which  he  is  expected  to  give  instruction,  and  has 
80  completely  fiimiliarized  them  to  his  own  mind,  that  he  can  clearly 
present  them  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils;  whether  he  has  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  mind,  its  fiu^ulties,  the  law  of  their  development 
and  their  comparative  strength,  the  mental  processes  of  the  child  in 


^kRtnii^  »1  %  foil  eonoeptioa  ol  an j  tratfi,  to  enable  him  to  teach 

^uAenUDdingly,  mud  whether  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  order 

to  he  tjbserred  in  yeaenting  the  ekmoitBof  any  atad/.     He  shooM 

•lfl5  he  lequired  to  exhibit  hia  modes  of  illustrating  some  of  the 

note  eommoti  jet  important  principles  which  he  will  he  called  upon 

frequently  to  present.    Although  a  candidate  might  he  found  quali* 

fied  in  the  above  respects,  yet  it  is  equally  important  to  ascertain 

his  TiewB  upon  school  goTemment,  and  if  found  to  be  wrong,  to 

correct  them;  to  know  how  he  would  meet  any  difficulties  which  might 

aiise  in  hia  school;  how  he  would  win  the  afiections  and  elicit  the 

intcs^st  of  his  pupils,  and  how  secure  the  co-operation  of  parents. 

Siftch  an  examination  will  show  whether  the  teacher  has  any  shrewd* 

neas  or  tact,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  well  as  scienoe. 

The  age  demands  well  educated,  efficient  and  intelligent  teacherS| 

«od  Committees  should  be  up  to  this  demand  in  their  examination. 

Poor  teachers  iriU  not  submit  to  the  ordeal,  and  their  places  will  be 

takoi  by  mich  as  the  age  does  demand.    Just  in  proportion  as  the 

teachers  in  our  public  schools  are  competent  to  impart  instruction  in 

the  mode  best  calculated  to  develop  the  various  fiicttlties  of  the 

eqAnding  mind,  will  these  schools  become  the  fitting  temples  of 

BcieDce,  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  State. 

When  the  teacher  has  been  allowed  to  enter  the  school,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Committee,  then  it  becomes  their  duty,  at  an  ear^ 
day,  to  visit  the  school,  not  simply  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  putting 
into  successful  practice  ^e  knowledge  which  he  exhibited  at  the 
examination,  but  to  give  him  such  counsel  and  assistance  as  he  nmj 
seem  to  need.  There  is  too  much  formality  in  the  manner  in  which 
Committees  visit  schools.  They  do  not  do  their  whole  duty.  If 
the  classification  or  order  of  the  school  is  defective,  it  is  their  duty 
to  give  the  teacher  some  fiiendly  advice  in  the  matter.  Many  of  our 
teachers  are  immature  in  years  and  consequently  in  experience,  and 
they  therefore  greatly  need  this  assistance  from  the  Committee. 
These  officers  should  inform  the  teacher  concerning  the  characteristics 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  is  to  labor,  and,  in  fine,  should  assid* 
Qooaly  labor  for  the  complete  success  of  the  school  They  should 
mlf^  urge  npon  the  inhabitants  of  districts  the  importance  of  provid- 
ing  convenient  and  healthy  schoolrooms  for  their  diildrea;  and 
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make  them  acquainted  with  all  the  information,  which  they  can 
gather,  upon  each  and  every  subject  connected  with  the  proper 
management  of  school  affiurs. 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  required  and  implied  duties  of 
Superintending  School  Committees.  Men  should  be  elected  to  thia 
office  who  are  thoroughly  qualified  for  its  duties,  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  are  not  afraid  to  work,  but  are  willing  to  work. hard; 
and  men,  who  are  able  to  determine  whether  a  teacher  is  really 
qualified  for  his  work.  In  the  election  of  no  municipal  officePt» 
should  voters  so  seek  for  absolute  fitness,  as  in  the  election  of  those 
who  are  to  superintend  so  important  an  interest  as  that  of  their 
common  schools. 

School  Committees'  Reports. 

It  is,  also,  made  a  duty  of  the  Superintending  School  Committee, 
to  make  a  written  report,  annually,  to  the  town,  ''of  the  standing 
of,  and  progress  made  in,  the  several  schools,  and  the  success  which 
may  have  attended  the  mode  of  instruction  and  government  of  their 
respective  teachers." 

This  provision  of  the  law  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  our  common  schools.  A  faithful  and  intelligent 
eompliance  with  it,  would  work  in  them  a  complete  revolution.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  the  Committee  are  in  possession  of  all  the  facts 
necessary  for  a  full  and  complete  report.  If  they  have  attended  to 
their  duty,  they  have  thoroughly  examined  all  the  teachers  before 
entering  the  schools;  have  visited  the  schools  at  their  commencement, 
observing  the  modes  of  instruction  and  government  adopted  by  each 
teacher,  giving  them  such  advise  and  counsel  as  they  might  seem  to 
have  demanded;  have  visited  the  same  schools,  near  the  close, 
thereby  becoming  acquainted  with  the  results  which  have  been 
attained;  have  prescribed  the  books  to  be  used;  are  acquainted  with 
all  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  difierent  school-houses,  and 
the  deficiencies  of  maps,  globes  and  black  boards.  They  know 
whether  parents  have  co-operated  with  teachers,  visited  the  schools, 
and  have  inculcated  in  their  children  the  spirit  of  obedience,  or  have 
thwarted  the  efibrts  of  teachers,  and  disheartened  them  by  their 
coldness  and  indifierencc.    The  registers  will  also  furnish  many 
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&cts  of  importance;  whether  the  means  of  education  have  been 
enjoyed  bj  all  the  scholars  in  the  town,  and  whether  parents  have 
fully  realised  the  value  of  these  means  of  improvement  to  their 
children.  They  know  what  ideas  prevail  upon  the  various  subjects 
connected  with  common  schools,  and  the  support  which  they  have 
received. 

With  all  these,  and  other  fiicts.  the  Committee  should  be  able  to 
make  a  full  report  of  all  the  schools.  They  can  have  no  excuse. 
They  should  give,  at  the  close  of  the  report,  'Hheir  views  of  what 
the  schools  should  be,  the  principles  of  teaching  as  they  understand 
them,  and  set  forth  the  value  and  importance  of  a  good  system  of 
comm<Hi  schools,  showing  the  bearing  they  have  on  the  property, 
morals  and  happiness  of  a  community." 

Prints])  Beports. 

When  the  Committee  have  submitted  their  report  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town,  it  should  be  printed  and  a  copy  sent  to  every 
family,  to  be  read  by  parents,  teachers  and  scholars.  Unless  print- 
ed, however  fiuthfully  this  document  may  have  been  prepared,  and 
however  valuable  in  statistics  or  suggestions,  it  will  fail  to  produce 
much  positive  good ;  for  it  is  usually  read  near  the  close  of  the 
town  meeting,  when  most  of  the  voters  have  gone  to  their  homes,  or 
their  minds  are  occupied  with  some  matters  of  business.  Many 
arguments  could  be  adduced  in  favor  of  printing  these  reports  and 
their  distribution.  The  Committees  would  be  encouraged  in  their 
responsible  and  often  arduous  labors ;  and  would  seek  a  greater 
acquaintance  with  the  general  duties  of  their  office.  Teachers 
would  seek  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  the  Committee  and  the 
community,  were  their  character  as  teachers  to  be  set  forth  on  the 
printed  page,  and  read  by  every  &mily  in  town.  It  wg^ld  encour- 
age good  teachers,  and  drive  poor  ones  from  the  field.  It  would 
tend  to  create  a  healthy  emulation  among  the  parents  and  scholars 
of  the  different  districts,  as  well  as  increase  the  amount  of  reading 
matter  on  the  subject  of  schools.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  towns,  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  expend 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars  to  secure  a  printed  report  of  the  School  Com- 
ffiitteey  for  everj  family  in  town,  that,  if  no  other  good  were  to  re- 
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suit,  every  inhabitant  might  know  hoif  the  fire,  ten  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  raiaed  for  the  support  of  schools,  had  been  expended, 
and  with  what  results.     Committees  are  recommended  to  bring  this 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  their  respective  towns,  in  their  next 
annual  report.     It  is  made  a  duty  of  the  Superintending  School 
Committee  to  forward  a  copy  of  their  report,  when  printed,  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.    Twenty-four  such  have  been 
received,  from  which  were  taken  the  accompanying  extracts.     The 
one  received  from  the  town  of  Dedham  did  not  contain  any  general 
remarks  from  which  an  abstract  could  be  made.    Those  from  New 
Gloucester  and  Brownfield  were  written.     Many  of  these  documents 
are  model  reports,  reflecting  much  credit  upon  their  authors  as  well 
as  the  towns  which  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  services  of  such 
officers.     All  of  them  are  practical,  and  clearly  present  the  existing 
condition  and  wants  of  our  public  schools.     Tour  Superintendent 
has  deemed  it  desirable  herewith  to  submit  such  extracts  from  these 
reports  as  furnish  the  views  of  different  minds  upon  the  various 
questions  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  schools.     The  influ- 
ence of  thus  sending  forth  to  each  town  in  the  State  such  informa- 
tion, thus  furnished  by  different  committees,  cannot  fail  to  result  in 
much  good.     Experience  has  shown  in  other  States  that  the  reports 
of  those  officers  have  greatly  increased  in  value  since  they  have 
been  thus  published.     The  Committee  of  each  tovm  not  only  learn 
the  views  entertained  by  their  co-laborers  in  other  towns,  but  may 
iinprove  the  manner  of  preparing  their  own  reports.    The  last  annual 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  contains  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  pages  of  abstracts  from  the  reports  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  towns.     The  proportion  of  towns  thus  reported 
to  the  whole  number,  is  even  larger  in  New  Hampshire  than  in 
Massachusetts.    The  number  of  towns  which  print  the  report  of 
their  School  C^mittee  in  our  own  State,  do  not,  probably,  exceed 
forty.     Two  hundred  and  twenty  towns  receive  over  one  hundred 
dollars  each  from  the  State  School  Fund,  and  it  is  suggested  whether 
they  should  not  be  requh^  to  furnish  to  every  family  in  town  a 
printed  copy  of  the  School  Committee's  report,  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  their  proportion  of  this  monev* 
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IKfacBt  sdbool  dioen^  m  Tirims  puts  of  die  Stale.  Iutv  called 
mTatt^aian  to  the  iapuiUuce  of  anew  compiktioQ  and  pablkadoD 
of  oar  wehoA  kws,  aad  kaTe  expnmtd  Ae  wish  that  I  should  bring 
tbe  aabject  to  the  eoBsideiaAioo  ofthe  Ixfialati^ 

Hutj  reasons  eoald  trnHj  be  addaeed  in  ttrar  of  such  action. 
Quite  a  nuaber  of  jeais  hate  now  elapsed  snee  these  laws  were 
distribnted  among  the  fifacntsdhoololSeen;  and  during  this  time 
toy  manj  and  important  diai^eshafe  been  made.  SomeactshaTO 
been  rqiealed;  oCfaen  hate  been  passed,  abo  nmnerons  amenda- 

tOrj^adBy  wmmtmm^Uj  A*.igw»g  tk^  ^m^  rf  ifwy  nf  fKnai>  wl>;^l>  ^rf^l 

remain  unrepealed.  No  pronsian  is  made  bj  which  Soperintending 
School  GonmutteeSy  district  agents  or  eleiha,  eome  in  poGGession  of 
these  Tearl J  enactments.  Sinee  die  rerision  of  the  school  laws  in 
1850,  new  and  verj  delicate  trasts  hate  been  committed  to  some  of 
these  oSeeiSy  npon  the  correct  disdufge  of  which  rest  the  proqwr- 
hj  of  the  schools,  and  the  peace  of  nmgbbothoods.  These  dBecrB, 
moreufcr,  are  constand j  changing,  and  hence  the  greater  necessity 
of  freqnend J  so|^jing  diem  with  the  laws  whidi  are  to  gorem 
them  in  their  oScisl  condoet  TheisoiatedpQsitionof  man j  towns 
and  districts,  renders  it  quite  -certain,  that  the j  will  continne  igno- 
rant of  the  laws  nnkm  thej  ««  inmished  bj  die  State.  Shonld 
thej  be  printed  in  a  pamphlet,  it  shoald  eontsin  the  mofe  important 
judicial  derisions  m  relation  to  the  public  sdiocds,  as  also  a  few 
hlank  fins,  sodi  as  those  lor  calling  a  district  meeting,  of  notify- 
ing the  seleetmen  in  esse  the  district  shall  be  nnable  to  locate  a 
school-house,  and  soeh  other  farms  as  districts  need  in  the  manage- 
mait  of  their  s&iis,  the  want  of  which  tery  often  leads  to  nmch 
tronUe  and  eipense.  To  this  sobject  I  woold  re^eetfiiO j  call  the 
attention  of  the  LegislatarB. 

TSACHSBS^   CoSTEBnOXS. 

A  Teachers'  CooTention,  as  jnorided  for  bj  law,  has  been  held 
in  each  oonntj  of  the  State  the  presoitjear.  The  first  session  was 
held  at  Alfred,  in  York,  commencing  Angoat  13;  the  last  at 
Anbnm,  in  Androscoggin  coonty,  closing  KoTemher  21st    The 
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regular  Board  of  Instruction  consisted  of  Professor  Charles  G.  Barn- 
ham  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  Walter  Wells,  A.  M.,  of  Portland. 

Professor  Bumham's  long  experience  as  a  practical  teacher,  and 
as  an  Instructor  for  a  series  of  years  in  the  Teachers'  Institutes  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  gave  to  his  connection  with  the  Con- 
ventions the  highest  success  and  value.  His  instructions  were 
eminently  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  teachers  composing  the  differ- 
ent Conventions,  and  did  not  fSul  to  secure  their  fullest  commendation. 
His  method  of  teaching  was  elementary,  and  well  calculated  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  teacher  the  importance  of  commenc- 
ing in  his  instructions  where  the  mind  of  the  child  begins,  and  of 
adapting  his  subsequent  teaching  to  the  successive  intellectual  steps 
of  the  child.  Such  a  method  unfolded  to  the  classes  the  true  theory 
of  teaching ;  a  theory  founded  upon  the  constituti(»i  of  the  mind 
itself  In  addition  to  his  lectures  in  arithmetic  and  reading,  ho 
also  addressed  the  teachers  upon  the  subject  of  school  government, 
the  importance  of  thoroughness  in  their  teaching,  the  duty  of  seek- 
ing the  physical  and  moral,  as  well  as  mental  education  of  their 
scholars,  and  the  means  to  be  used  in  securing  the  co-operation  and 
interest  of  districts  and  parents.  All  his  instructions  and  sugges- 
tions bore  a  decidedly  practical  and  useful  character. 

Mr.  Wells  was  connected  with  every  Convention  in  the  State, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  in  the  county  oi  Aroostook,  and  gave 
instruction  in  geography  and  grammar.  His  lectures  on  the  former 
study,  more  particularly  pertained  to  physical  geography,  yet  his 
method  of  presenting  the  subject  was  alike  applicable  to  its  other 
departments.  This  method  was,  first,  a  statement  of  the  facts  con- 
tained in  the  book ;  then,  the  reasons  for  the  facts,  and  finally  their 
influence.  The  peculiarly  pleasing  and  eloquent  manner  in  which 
the  lectures  of  Mr.  Wells  were  prepared  and  delivered,  upon  this 
and  the  subject  of  grammar,  gained  for  him  personally,  much  de- 
served praise  and  respect;  and  for  the  Conventions  a  corresponding 
interest  and  usefulness. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Conventions,  I  deemed  it  important  to 
confine  the  instruction  given  at  the  day  sessions,  to  the  elements  of 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  reading  and  spelling.  I  am  hap- 
py to  report  that  the  members  of  the  Coaventioos  exhibited  a  strong 
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desire  for  improTement^  and  cheerfall j  reoeiyed  the  inatractioiM 
aflbrded  them,  and  am  also  gratified  to  state  that  thej  readilj  com* 
plied  with  the  request,  to  aroid  the  discussioQ  of  any  snbject  which 
did  not  enter  into  the  organisation  of  the  Conventions,  or  comport 
with  their  legitimate  parpoaes. 

The  Conventions,  in  twelve  counties,  was  held  five  days  and 
evenings,  each;  in  one,  Aroostook,  but  three,  owing  to  its  remote- 
ness from  the  places  of  holding  in  the  adjoining  counties;  and  in 
two,  four  days  each,  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  season. 
The  hospitality  displayed  in  the  towns  where  the  Conventions  were 
held,  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  Ample  accommodations  were 
provided  for  all  the  teachers,  and  every  arrangement  which  could 
conduce  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  all.  At  Farmington,  the 
Rev.  Jonas  Bumham,  Preceptor  of  the  Academy,  rendered  most 
Taluable  aid  by  his  able  lectures  on  reading,  and  his  constant  en- 
deavors to  make  the  session  profitable  and  pleasant  At  Houlton, 
Milton  Welch,  A.  M.,  Preceptor  of  tiie  Academy,  did  much  to  ren- 
der our  meeting  profitable  and  acceptable  to  the  hospitable  people 
of  that  village.  At  Machias,  James  H.  Hanson,  A.  M.,  Teacher  in 
the  Eastport  High  School,  had  charge  of  the  department  of  reading, 
and  made  his  lessons  exceedingly  valuable  to  tho  members  of  the 
Conventicm. 

Lscn^BS. 

Sixty-nine  public  lectures  were  delivered  at  the  evening  sessions 
of  these  Conventions,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  they  were  very 
generally  of  a  practical  character,  well  calculated  to  instruct  and 
improve  the  members  of  the  Conventions  in  their  duties  as  teachers; 
to  awaken  within  them  as  students  a  livlier  enthusiasm;  and  to 
arouse  in  the  minds  of  citizens  a  deeper  interest  in  the  cause  of 
common  schools.  Large  and  attentive  audiences,  and  in  some 
instances,  filling  the  house  to  overflowing,  characterized  these  even- 
ing sessions.  The  interest  in  each  County  was  an  increasing  one, 
and  not  unfrequently  towards  the  close  of  the  week,  brought  in 
large  numbers  from  the  adjoining  towns.  At  some  of  these  meet- 
ings, gentlemen,  who  for  years  had  stood  aloof  from  the  publio 
school,  came  forward,  admitting  their  fonder  want  of  interest,  and 
pledging  to  their  fellow  citizens  there  assembled  with  them,  a 
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'vanner  co-operaticm  in  future.  This  feature  of  the  Gonv^tions 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  our  legislators  or  our  citizens  gen- 
erally. 

It  is  this  interest,  intense  and  all-pervading,  irhich  must  lead  the 
way  to  improvement  Parents  can  be  brought  out  at  these  eveniog 
meetings,  and  can  there  be  told,  in  no  doubtful  language,  that  they 
have  duties  to  perform,  duties  for  the  right  discharge  of  which,,  the 
character  which  their  children  shall  sustain,  when  placed  on  the 
stage  of  life,  loudly  calls.  Parents  can  here  be  told,  that  they  must 
visit  their  schools,  must  furnish  school-rooms  so  constructed  and 
provided  as  to  secure  a  physical  aa  well  as  a  mental  development  of 
their  children,  must  extend  to  their  teacher  a  cordial  hand,  and  must 
make  him  feel  that  all  around  him  are  hearts  warm  with  interest 
in  him  and  his  success. 

The  Lectures  given  were  upon  the  following,  and  other  equally 
practical  subjects:  Physical,  Intellectual  and.  Moral  Culture; 
the  Duties  of  Parents;  the  Duties  of  Towns;  the  Duties  of 
Superintending  School  Committees;  the  Examination  of  Teachers; 
the  best  Education  for  the  Masses;  what  constitutes  a  good  School; 
School  Discipline;  and  Incidental  Teaching. 

LSOTURERS. 

Of  these  Lectures,  Prof  Bumham  gave  thirty;  your  Superin- 
tendent, ten;  Prof  J.  T.  Champlin,  D.  D.,  of  Waterville  College, 
four;  Rev.  Samuel  Souther,  Jr.,  of  Fryeburg,  three;  Rev.  Jonas 
Bumham,  Principal  of  Farmington  Academy,  two;  G^rge  M 
Staples,  M.  D.,  of  Farmington,  two;  Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Dillingham, 
of  Augusta,  two;  Rev.  L.  L.  Knox,  of  Bucksport  Seminary,  two; 
and  the  following  gentlemen,  one  each:  Moses  Lyford,  A.  M., 
Principal  of  Boys'  Hill  School,  Portland;  Rev.  James  P.  Weston, 
A.  M.,  Principal  of  Westbrook  Seminary;  Henry  Dunlap,  A.  B., 
Principal  of  Standish  Academy;  Alvin  Boody,  A.  M.,  Principal  of 
Fryeburg  Academy;  Eben.  P.  Hinds,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Oxford 
Normal  Institute;  John  B.  Wilson,  A.  B.,  Principal  of  East 
Corinth  Academy;  Wa^r  Wells,  A.  M.,  of  Portland;  James  H. 
Hanson,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  High  School,  Eastport;  Rev.  David 
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Thurston^  of  Sonport;  Ber.  DftTid  Cusfaflm,  of  Keweastk;  Ber. 
£.  G.  Gupeater,  of  Newcmsde;  Melrille  W.  Fuller,  Esq.,  of 
Aagusta;  Geoig^  Woods,  A.  M.,  Prindpal  of  Leratn  Fils 
Afademj;  and  A.  R  Wiggin,  A.  iL,  Piindpolor  Xovtk  TanHndi 
Academj'. 


The  Kcxbkb  is  Atibsbascb. 

The  whole  monber  of  ieBAesss  in  attfiwhnre  at  all  of  the  Con- 
jevtiaoB  vaa  axteaa  hundred  and  ninetj-onoL  Tventj-three  vera 
present  at  the  seoond  Ckmventkm.  90  thai  the  whole  nnmber  of  difisrc^ 
SKmben  was  sixteoi  hundred  snd  sixty-eigfaL  This  number  mikrs 
an  average  at  eaeh  ConTention  of  one  handoed  and  thirteen.  There 
was  fiinnd  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  man j  teachen  an  vneertaintj, 
iriiether  or  not  the  Convention  wooU  asssme  the  daiaeter  of  an 
Institate,  snd  I  was  assued  bj  them,  that  msnj  of  their  felkw' 
teachers  had  remained  awa j  because  of  this  doabc  It  is  believed 
that  the  number  in  attendance  will  be  greatlj  increased  another 
jesr.  In  a  few  of  the  counties,  where  the  UimImis  were  neaiij  of 
eq[oal  age  with  those  of  the  other  eoutics.  it  was  ascertained,  that  the 
average  number  of  weeks  taught  by  each  member,  was  from  thirtr- 
eig^  to  fintjr-thiee. 

The  table  below  exhibits  the  time  and  plaee  of  eaiA  sesskm,  and 
the  number  of  teachers  attending. 


GooBtiei. 


Wiiere  bdd. 


WIkb. 


Mni* 


York, 

Combeffaiid, 
Oxford, 
Fnnklin, 


Piwataqnla, 

AltKMCOOk, 

WadiiogftOB, 
Hoieoek, 


AUnd, 

Windlittn, 

Xorw»y, 

FarmiDgton, 

Skowkegui, 

Dover* 

But  Corinth, 

Hooltoo, 

Madias, 

Elkirarth, 

Seaiy  t, 

NewcMtle, 

Waterrille, 


Aabam, 


Aug-  13. 
Aug.  i». 
Aog.  27, 
Sept.  3, 
Sept.  10, 
St^  17, 
Sept.  24, 
Oct.  2, 
Oct.  8, 
Oct.  15, 
Oet.  22, 
Oct.  29, 
Kor.  5, 
Kor.  12, 
XoT.  16, 


43 
aO 


t7 
44 
41 
51 
20 
23 
28 
40 

37  J   40  1 

llo  1  lU  I 

27    42 

54    59 


33  I 
71 
62 

79  j 

71  ! 

70  i 

69  , 

104  \ 

41  I 


76 

121 

140 

166 

116 

111 

129 

63 

76 

132 

81 

it 

230 

69 

1L3 
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ThB  CoKTIKUAKCB  of  IHB8B  COKVBlfTIOKS. 

This  heading  woald  imply  that  a  doubt  might  exist  whether  the 
State  woald  continue  this  means  of  qualifying  the  teachers  of  its 
public  schools  for  a  more  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties.  I  do 
not  introduce  this  subject  because  any  doubt  exists  in  my  own  mind, 
fi)r  the  welcome  that  has  been  extended  to  the  Convention  in  every 
county  in  the  State  the  past  year,  has  fully  convinced  me,  that  the 
Institute  or  Convention  system  is  a  popular  one  with  the  people. 
This  welcome  has  come  from  every  class,  and  indeed  from  no 
quarter,  has  there  oome  the  slightest  opposition. 

The  Press  has  generously  and  unitedly  sustained  the  movement. 
Besolutions  were  passed  at  all  of  the  Conventions  expressive  of  their 
pleasure  at  the  return  of  such  means  of  improvement  in  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching ;  also  acknowledging  their  obligations  to  the 
State.  Some  of  these  resolutions  are  given  below.  Those  not  given, 
expressed  a  similar  sentiment 

York  County. 

Resohed,  That  in  view  of  what  has  been  aocomplished  daring  the  Conven- 
tion, we  entertain  a  renewed  sense  of  the  importanoe  of  such  Conventions  for 
furthering  the  interests  of  education,  for  training  teachers,  for  disseminating 
intelligence  and  awakening  the  seal  of  the  friends  of  general  culture. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  approve  and  desire  the  continuance  of  the  legist 
lative  policy  which  established  tiiese  Conventions. 

Cumberland  County. 
Resolved^  That  in  our  opinion,  the  establishment  of  Teachets'  Conventions 
was  wise  and  jadicious  legislation,  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education,  and  that  we  feel  deeply  gratified  for  the  same. 

Washington  CoutUy. 
Resolved  J  That  we  give  It  as  our  settled  conviction,  that  Teachers*  Conven- 
tions, similar  to  the  one  we  now  have  the  pleasure  of  attending,  are  among 
the  most  efficient  means  of  promoting  the  cause  of  popular  education,  giving 
as  they  do,  instruction  to  teadbers  in  the  various  branches  of  education,  in 
the  modes  of  teaching,  and  the  principles  of  school  discipline;  and  by  public 
lectures,  exciting  in  the  minds  of  parents  and  children  generally,  a  deeper 
interest  in  our  public  schools. 

Sagadahoc  County. 
Reiohed,  That  the  interests  of  Common  School  Education  in  our  State 
demand  a  oontinoaaoe  of  these  Conventions  from  year  to  year. 


I 
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BBtnKXiiM  ve  »  vac^  wbb^  mmk  we  mn>iginiy  aai  Sms  u^ 

Thai  it  a&tdi  «§  |[^ug|  floHse  t»  ciynB  i»  ihow  "vte 
eordal  dnafca.  Sar  the  ahfe,  &itkfJ  and  ka4  shbct  ir  viJcL  i^y 
oftfetflMfar^s 


Mambml,  Tfaii  w  ksft^Ij  i^awe  tktt  tbt  :te»  bM  nfemii  t»  the  fMfcf 
of  boUo^  Cum  Kill  kiM  of  Xeacbas  n  tLe  aprcn:  c^z^ue^  uid  ve  bd>e«« 
czpcrieBee  IoIIt  joftifei  h  •§  m  vis  J*>1^7  «&  i«*  ef <ii  u  iaLje-Tri^  t^ 
clMMlCT,Muidii«a^  weUMnofMr  ComMB  Sc^-^dIi^mI  tbatve^M 
Tmchen,  viD  labor  i 


To  give  to  these  CoBTentiCTS  their  higbeitcfiiaaKT,  they  Aamid 
hare  the  sune  ackDovkdgMeni  of  pablk  iii.lhj,  aai  the  sum 
penunencj,  which  the  suae  or  ssmliar  nwi'miiiCH  haf«  ^o^ind 
mother  States. 

The  Hon.  H.  H.  Bsniey,  State  GHUskner  </  Cooakjo  Schools 
of  Ohio,  in  his  Beport  in  IS-Si,  thss^esbof  Teschcfs' 
'^  These  insdtiitians  sre  pnauneBtlj  iDcctkned,  becaase 
legislatioii  seems  to  award  to  them  a  pfefcreace,  ercA  orer  Xonasl 
Schools,  as  the  best  sod  nast  STaHable  age&rj  fix-  the  j^eparatiofi 
of  teaeheiB^  Their  history  is  a  striking  iEosmtizi  of  a  great  waas 
finding  its  own  ranedj.  Of  late  jeaia  all  qnsrtezs  of  the  Staie^ 
and  espedall J  those  where  the  achoob  were  in  the  best  csoditioB, 
hare  sent  fi»th  a  loud  denand  for  teacheta  pnmrmiTi^  not  onl j  the 
requisite  learning,  but  also  the  practical  skiU  &  tgarhing  othets. 
In  the  absence  of  Xonnal  Schools,  those  who  proposed  to  ffuSSSj 
themselTes  to  teach,  inpoked  the  Tohmtaij  principle.  AssoriatioBS 
were  formed,  and  die  services  of  gemlemen  long  engaged  in  the  art 
of  instmctioa,  were  secured;  cliiwwn  organiied;  drills  as  regnlarlj 
pnisaedas  at  a  military  schocA ;  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the 
diflerent  branches  tested  by  discussion  and  e^erimoit;  a  genenms 
enthusiasm  in  all  the  details  of  msatal  and  monJ  devakpnent  cal- 
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tivated ;  in  short,  Teacher's  Institutes  sprung  into  existence,  and 
have  continued  daring  the  last  ten  jears  to  increase  in  numbers 
and  influence.  As  soon  as  the  general  assembly  became  satisfied  of 
the  beneficial  influence  of  such  sessions,  a  law  was  passed  for  their 
encouragement,  at  first  in  a  few  northern  counties,  but  now  made 
general." 

In  New  York,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon. 
y.  M.  Rice,  reports  that  the  main  reliance  for  teachers  must  be  on 
the  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  further  says:  ''These  organizations 
are  of  short  duration,  but  when  properly  conducted  they  awaken 
an  intense  professional  interest. 

''Instruction  in  the  sciences  is  properly  regarded  as  of  secondary 
f  importance,  yet  from  the  principles  of  classification  and  habits  of 
study  inculcated,  even  this  becomes  quite  valuable.  One  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  improving  the  profession  has  been  in  the 
isolation  of  the  individuals  making  up  that  profession.  But  in  these 
gatherings,  teachers  from  different  parts  of  the  same  county,  or  even 
of  different  counties,  meet  and  mingle  their  views,  thus  opening  a 
large  field  of  comparison,  and  stimulating  to  far  more  extensive  and 
successful  efforts  for  improvement. 

^'The  teachers^  spirit  is  here  awakened.  There  is  a  certain 
sentiment,  almost  indescribable,  that  should  pervade  the  breast  of 
every  teacher.  An  appreciation  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon 
him,  a  love  for  his  occupation,  and  a  lively  zeal  in  its  prosecution, 
are  indispensable  to  successful  instruction.  With  this  sentiment 
teachers  will  generally  succeed  even  with  limited  scientific  attain- 
ments, for  this  same  spirit  will  cause  them  to  prepare  themselves, 
by  close  study  and  thought,  to  meet  any  difficulties  .which  they  may 
encounter."        ^ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  New  Hampshire,  for 
1854,  reports  under  this  head  as  follows :  "  Our  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes have  been  more  numerously  attended  and  more  successful  the 
past  year  than  ever.  They  have  been  held  in  each  county  in  the 
State,  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  seen  their  practical 
workings,  they  have  rendered  an  important  service  to  teachers  and 
the  community  at  large.  We  have  conversed  with  good  judges  in 
this  matter,  firom  about  all  the  towns  where  these  meetings  have 
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hdOk  beld,  and  m  uoet  &fmble  ofHiimi  has  hbot  imifemily  ex^ 
pressed  in  reUdon  to  Uieir  character  and  influenoe.  Oar  Ibstitates 
are  reoeiTing  more  and  iiK»e  &Tor  erery  year  fiom  the  people,  and 
they  shoold  be  r^uded  as  the  most  efiieient  auxiliary  we  haTe  at 
oar  eonosand  in  meedng  the  general  ivants  of  teadiers.  The  law 
providing  for  their  snj^MOt  is  one  of  the  most  useful  enactmoits 
ever  q>read  out  upon  oar  statutes.*'  The  Beports  from  Massachu-* 
setts,  Khode  Island  and  Connecticut,  give  to  the  Institute  systeoi,  in 
those  States,  the  same  character  of  usefulness. 

Your  Supeiintendoit  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  report  dius  at  length 
upon  this  subject^  and  has  sought  to  present  such  fiicts,  supported 
bj  testimony,  as  would  lead  to  the  fonnadon  of  a  right  publio  sen* 
timoit  in  regard  to  the  real  objects  and  influences  of  a  Teachers' 
Conrention.  To  su{^rt  this  lostitutiim  in  Massachusetts  $4^500 
ire  annually  expended,  and  in  Kew  Han^hire,  $5,200. 

The  $2,000  appropriated  for  its  support  in  this  State  will  meet 
til  the  expenses  only  by  the  use  of  the  most  rigid  economy.  These 
expenses  consist  <^  the  salaries  of  instructors,  their  board  and  tray* 
eling  expenses,  the  sums  paid  to  lecturers,  for  the  use  of  halls,  cir* 
culars,  advertising,  postage,  ke.  We  have  about  241,000  schol- 
ars, so  that  the  $2,000  expended  to  increase  the  qualifications  of 
their  teachers,  will  be  but  twelve  mills  to  a  scholar,  and  when 
compared  to  the  whole  cost  of  all  our  public  sohoob,  will  be  as  four 
mills  to  one  dollar.  This  exhibit  shows  how  trifling  is  the  expense 
of  the  Conventions,  when  compared  with  the  large  sums  annually 
expended  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Conventions  be  supported 
from  the  income  of  the  Bank  tax,  instead  of  the  Treasury,  as  now 
provided. 

Right  Views  of  Education. 

Although  the  district,  the  town,  school  oflScera  and  the  State, 
fidthfoUy  dischaige  their  respective  duties,  we  cannot  expect  our 
schools  to  achieve  their  highest  good,  unless  teachers  and  parents 
entertain  right  views  upon  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  means 
to  be  used  for  the  elevation  of  the  school.  Many  parents  seem  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  the  attainment  <tf  knowledge  is  the  first  and 
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chief  tking  to  be  aimed  at  in  school ;  and  the  training  of  the  faculties 
is  regarded  by  them  as  a  matter  of  secondaiy  importance.  The 
power  of  repeating  what  has  been  crowded  into  the  memory,  is 
looked  upon  as  the  highest  and  surest  eyidence  of  scholarship.  The 
quantity,  rather  than  the  quality,  of  attainment,  is  with  them  the 
true  test  of  improvement  The  great  work  of  education  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  exercise  of  the  memory.  Instead  of  seeking  to  discipline 
and  develop  the  faculties  of  the  pupil,  his  mind  is  treated  as  a 
mere  receptacle,  which  must  be  filled,  it  matters  to  them  but  a  little 
how.  It  is  by  no  means  strange,  that  when  such  views  as  these 
prevail,  a  method  of  instruction  should  be  adopted  which  does  not 
aim  to  train  the  mind  and  awaken  thought  and  reflection.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  at  the  legitimate  results  of  such  a  system, 
when  we  see  pupils  pass  along  in  their  studies,  with  little  control 
over  their  minds,  utterly  deficient  in  the  power  of  application,  with 
little  interest  in  study,  and  with  no  purpose  or  prospect  of  future 
improvement.  However  great  the  acquisitions  may  be,  they  become 
almost  wholly  unavailing,  because  there  is  no  power  to  use  them,  to 
arrange  and  classify  them,  and  form  new  combinations.  In  the 
power  of  using  the  faculties  and  resources  of  the  mind,  lies  the 
secret  of  success.  The  pupil  may  have  acquired  the  elements,  the 
leading  facts  and  principles  of  the  sciences,  but  be  unable  to  give  a 
single  inference  fix>m  the  stores  which  he  has  thus  gained  by 
memory.  He  has  not  learned  to  think  for  himself,  or  even  dreamed 
that  the  great  object  of  all  study  is  to  draw  out  and  exercise  the 
reflective  faculties.  This  habit  of  learning  words  and  propositions, 
without  understanding  them,  is  much  too  prevalent  in  our  schools. 
8uch  superficial  attainments  lead  the  pupil  to  imagine  that  he  has 
the  substance,  when  he  has  only  the  mere  semblance,  of  knowledge. 
Such  a  system  of  instruction  leads  pupils  to  over-estimate  their 
attainments,  fosters  conceit,  and  removes  the  true  incentives  to 
study.  Many  teachers  seem  to  regard  their  chief  duty  to  secure  a 
rapid  rehearsal  of  lessons  and  text-books,  as  if  it  were  an  evidence  of 
the  acquirement  and  comprehension  of  the  thoughts.  '^But  it  is 
doing  violence  to  the  soul,  to  its  innate  love  of  truth,  and  of  growth 
by  the  nutriment  of  truth,  to  feed  it  thus  with  the  mere  husks  of 
knowledge,  rather  than  knowledge  itsel£" 
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Oar  popils,  as  a  general  tbing,  pursue  too  many  studies  at  a  time, 
and  are  encouraged  to  enter  upon  the  more  advanced  studies  before 
thej  fully  nnderstand  the  simple  rudiments.  They  forget  that  true 
progress  depends  less  on  the  number  of  branches  taught  than  on  the 
thoroughness  with  which  a  few  are  mastered.  These  evils  result 
from  erroneous  views  as  to  the  primary  objects  of  education.*  Pa- 
rents and  teachers  should  thoroughly  investigate  this  subject,  and 
acquire  definite  and  settled  rules  upon  it,  that  they  may  act  in  har- 
iDcmy.  A  want  of  concurrent  views  on  this  subject  occasions  many 
serious  embftrrassments  to  teachers.  Parents  complain  because  their 
children  are  put  back,  and  thus  encourage  them  in  their  habits  of 
laperficial  study.  All  the  teacher's  plans  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tioQ  should  be  modified  by  the  paramount  consideration  that  the 
prescribed  studies  are  to  be  pursued,  not  as  ends,  but  as  means  to 
the  higher  end  of  drilling  and  developing  the  mental  powers,  and 
parents  should  not  complain  at  any  course  adopted  by  the  teacher 
which  is  consonant  with  this  end. 

Knowledge  is  indeed  etoential  to  education,  but  does  not  const!- 

tate  it     1£  right  habits  of  mental  activity  and  self-reliance  are 

formed,  knowledge  will  come  in  due  time,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

^'  It  is  the  discipline  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  that 

constitutes  the  man,  and  gives  him  his  individual  character  and  power. 

I  It  is  by  the  means  of  this  discipline  that  he  will  be  able  to  excel  in 

any  pursuit  or  profession.     Boys  or  girls  educated  on  this  system 

will  have  clear  ideas,  and  know  what  they  are  talking  about  when 

they  talk  at  all.    If  they  undertake  to  write,  they  will  be  capable 

of  concentrating  all  their  powers  upon  a  given  subject,  and  will 

write  sensibly  and  to  the  point     The  wide  field  of  knowledge  is  no 

longer  a  labyrinth  to  them,  for  they  hold  a  clue  to  it  in  a  thoroughly 

disciplined  mind."     Now  the  object  of  the  common  school  is  to  lay 

the  foundation  of  future  and  higher  attainments,  to  teach  the  pupil 

how  to  study,  and  to  inspire  him  with  a  love  of  learning.     When 

this  is  successfully  achieved,  the  pupil  will  be  sure  to  educate  him* 

aelf.     To  complete  his  education  will  be  the  end  and  pleasure  of 

his  life.     No  matter  what  may  be  his  position  or  calling  in  life,  he 

will  seek  leisure  for  study  and  self-improvement,  and  will  occupy 
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the  intervals  of  labor  and  business  engagements  in  the  cherished 
work  of  mental  culture.  This  great  end  of  study  should  determine 
the  methods  of  instruction.  It  is  secured  by  a  thorough  mental 
discipline;  a  discipline  which  the  closest  application  and  the  most 
searching  understanding  of  CTery  branch  pursued  can  secure.  The 
teacher  should  make  every  effort  to  awaken  and  sustain,  in  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  a  spirit  of  self-reliance.  He  should  throw  the 
pupil  upon  his  0¥m  resources,  and  make  him  feel  that  he  must  train 
himself  by  his  own  efforts.  ''In  the  heart  of  such  pupil  are  the 
germs  of  plastic  fiiculties  which  he  can  mould  and  shape  as  he  will) 
and  which,  if  rightly  trained,  will  secure  his  usefulness  and  happi* 
ness.  They  are  always  the  best  taught  who,  in  the  highest  sense  or 
term,  are  self-taught,  who  make  use  of  the  lessons  of  their  teachers 
as  guides  in  the  work  of  self-training."  Parents  and  teachers 
should  alike  seek  to  entertain  such  views  of  the  true  end  of  educa- 
tion, and  especially  of  that  to  be  secured  in  our  common  schools,  as 
shall  result  in  the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  instruction  best  calculated 
to  lead  their  children  and  pupils  in  the  path  to  its  attainment. 

Psirents  should  encourage  their  children  to  dwell  long  and  patiently 
upon  the  elements,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  studies  pur-* 
sued,  instead  of  wishing  them  to  be  hurried  along,  for  such  a  course 
must  always  be  at  the  risk  of  that  clear  and  comprehensive  view 
which  the  nature  of  the  mind  absolutely  demands.  Unless  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  can  find  delight  in  study,  it  will  refuse  to  apply  itself 
It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  seek  for  correct  views  of  the  end  and 
aim  of  study,  and  should  seek  to  acquaint  themselves  with  such 
information  upon  the  general  subject  of  education  as  shall  give 
them  the  ability  to  discover  the  true  signs  of  improvement  in  their 
children.  When  pupils  are  unwilling  to  review  their  studies  at 
school,  it  is  strong  evidence  that  their  parents  do  not  rightly  instruct 
them  at  home.  There  must  be  a  harmony  of  views  between  the 
teacher  and  the  parent  Let  our  teachers,  then,  aim  at  greater 
thoroughness,  and  in  their  efforts  to  secure  it,  let  them  receive  the 
earnest  support  and  encouragement  of  parents. 
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WjBLL  QUALUnXD  TEACHBB& 

The  want  of  well  qualified  teachers  for  our  public  schools,  is 

undoubtedly  one  oi  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  success.    It  is, 

however,  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  people  are  becoming  more  and  more 

coDrinoed,  that  however  much  they  may  do  for  their  schools,  in 

providing  convenient  and  attractive  school-houses,  and  in  raising 

money  for  their  support,  yet  without  competent  and  skillful  teachers, 

these  schools  cannot  perform  their  true  mission.    This  conviction 

manifests  itself  in  loud  demands  for  this  class  of  instructors,  and  in 

aa  iucreasiDg  willingness  to  remunerate  them  according  to  this  more 

reasonable  estimate,  in  which  their  services  are  beginning  to  be 

regarded.     It  is  proper  that  this  tendency  of  the  public  mind  in  the 

right  direction  should  be  encouraged  and  strengthened  by  arguments 

and  facts  confirming  its  correctness.     Let  the  once  too  prevalent 

idea  be  forever  discarded,  that  any  person,  if  tolerably  qualified, 

may  teach  a  good  school;  let  it  become  a  fixed  principle  of  action 

yfith  parents  and  school  officers,  that  the  profession  of  teaching  does 

not  form  an  exception  to  all  others,  but  that  the  teacher,  the  educator 

of  the  mind,  must  himself  be  thoroughly  educated  and  thoroughly 

fitted  for  bis  work,  and  then  shall  we  see  our  public  schools  assume 

a  character  inviting  our  admiration.     The  office  of  the  teacher,  in 

fcmning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  young,  and  in  training  up  those 

who  are  to  take  our  places  in  life,  is  all  important.     This  office  is 

made  the  more  important  from  the  closeness  of  the  intercourse 

between  the  teacher  and  the  scholar,  and  the  length  of  time  it  is 

kept  up.     Upon  this  point  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  thus  eloquently 

spoke:     "As  soon  as  the  child  is  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school, 

the  teacher  is  relied  upon  to  furnish  occupation  for  the  opening  fiMV> 

ulUes  of  the  expanding  mind,  to  direct  its  eflforts  in  the  acquisition 

of  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and  to  suggest  the  first  distinct  idea» 

on  some  of  the  most  important  questions  in  conduct  and  morals*. 

The  child  is  committed  to  the  teacher's  hands  in  the  very  morning 

ai  life,  when  the  character,  still  more  than  young  limbs,  is,  so  to* 

say,  still  in  the  gristle.    They  have,  both  limbs  and  character, 

scqaired  some  of  their  proper  consistency  and  power  of  resistance; 

but  to  how  much  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  frame  are  not  the 

first  impress  and  shaping  to  be  given  at  school?    Is  thiaa  light 
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for  knowledge,  and  a  strong  desire  for  improTement,  maj  be  created. 
''He  ought  to  know  what  motives  are  to  be  addressed  in  forming 
habits  of  study,  and  training  the  powers  to  the  greatest  energy  and 
intensity  of  action,  and  the  best  mode  of  awakening  and  elevating 
the  moral  faculties  so  that  the  attainments  made  by  the  mind, 
instead  of  being  made  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  nature,  shall  be 
in  subserviency  to  its  best  condition  and  advancement."  The 
teacher  should  also  be  prepared  to  aid  the  scholar  in  securing  another 
object  of  education,  to  store  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge ;  such 
knowledge  as  shall  fit  it  for  life.  To  do  this  he  should  know  all 
the  sciences,  the  order  to  be  observed  in  their  study,  the  precise 
influence  of  each  upon  the  mind  as  a  whole  or  any  particular  faculty. 
It  is  wholly  impossible,  in  the  space  allotted  to  this  topic,  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  a  few  of  the  many  arguments  which  could  be 
adduced  in  support  of  the  proposition,  that  the  teacher  should 
receive  a  special  training,  corresponding  to  the  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  his  work.  Two  agencies  have  been  adopted  to  secure  this 
object;  the  one  more  general  in  its  character,  but  the  other  more 
specific  and  thorough.  The  first  agency  is  that  of  Teachers'  Con- 
ventions,  or  Institutes^  as  they  are  called  in  a  majority  of  the 
States,  where  established.  A  Teachers'  Convention  or  Institute,  is 
an  assemblage  of  teachers  for  a  period  extending  from  one  to  four 
weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  studies  they  are  to  teach, 
and  to  witness,  and  to  some  extent  practice,  the  best  methods  of 
arranging  and  conducting  the  classes  of  a  school,  as  wqII  as  of 
obtaining  the  material  ideas  of  experienced  teachers  on  topics  of 
educational  improvement.  The  instruction  is  designed  to  be  of  such 
a  character  as  shall  furnish  a  model  for  common  school  exercises, 
although  the  former  will  naturally  partake  more  of  the  oral  method 
than  the  latter.  Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  during  which 
they  are  usually  held,  they  only  aim  at  giving  some  practical  skill, 
some  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching.  The  evening  sessions  are 
generally  occupied  by  lecturers,  who  discuss  some  of  the  more 
important  topics  embraced  within  the  range  of  common  school 
interests.  Mention  has  already  been  made  in  that  part  of  this 
report,  upon  the  Teachers'  Conventions  which  have  been  held  the 
present  year,  of  tbe  influence  of  these  meetings  upon  the  teachen 
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ud  the  oommunitj,  as  well  as  the  justlj  high  estimation  in  which 
thej  are  held  i&  those  States  where  thej  have  been  established. 

The  more  prominent  agency  for  training  teachers,  is  the  Normal 
School  It  has  been  incorporated  into  the  school  systems  of  all  the 
leading  powers  of  Earope,  and  a  number  of  the  States  of  our  own 
country.  The  Normal  School  aims  to  give  the  true  science  of 
teaching.  Its  history  is  a  triumphant  vindication  of  its  usefulness. 
I  purpose  briefly  to  give  the  success  which  has  attended  it  in  some 
of  the  States.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  New 
Tork,  reports  that  the  Normal  School  in  that  State  has  been  in 
operation  ten  years,  and  during  that  period  there  have  been  in 
attendance  2,263  pupils.  The  influence  of  these  teachers  has  been 
highly  beneficial.  They  have  attracted  attention  to  the  improved 
modes  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  iiave  been  introduced  into 
many  of  the  schools.  They  have  prosecuted  their  mission  under 
the  conviction  that  activity,  enthusiasm,  and  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  young,  are  more  potential  in  controlling  them  and  in 
developing  their  minds  than  all  the  modes  of  physical  torture  to 
which  ignorance  is  accustomed  to  resort.  In  this  particular,  espe* 
cially,  hare  their  labors  been  crowned  with  success.  They  have 
co-operated  with  others  who  are  eminent  as  instructors,  in  holding 
school  celebrations,  in  establishing  associations  and  institutes,  by 
which  the  public  mind  has  been  led  to  appreciate  more  fully  the 
importance  of  a  thorough  education.  Many  who  have  left  the  pro- 
fession are  still  acting  as  school  officers.  Even  of  the  under  grad- 
uates, there  is  a  large  number  who  are  known  to  be  acting  no 
insignificant  part  in  establishing  a  higher  order  of  common  schools. 
A  fidr  estimate  of  the  number  of  efficient  teachers  who  have  been 
qualified  for  their  duties  through  the  influence  of  this  institution, 
would  include  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  who  have  never  entered 
its  halls,  but  who  have  been  under  the  instruction  of  its  pupils  in 
the  seyeral  oounties  of  the  State.  Their  skill  and  knowledge  have 
thus  been  more  generally  difihsed. 

From  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  of  Connecticut,  the  following  account  is  given  of  the  working 
of  the  Normal  School  in  that  State: 

The  Normal  School  of  this  State  has  tended,  more  than  any  other 
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single  cause,  to  advance  the  standard  of  conunon  school  edacation 
in  Connecticut  It  is  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  teachers;  and 
its  influence,  in  giving  correct  views  on  this  whole  subject,  as  well 
as  in  furnishing  the  best  of  instructors,  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  State.  Many  teachers,  of  considerable  experience  and  preten- 
sion, who  have  gone  to  that  school  reluctantly,  or  in  the  belief  that 
it  could  afford  them  but  little  benefit,  have  come  awaj  convinced 
that,  without  the  knowledge  there  obtained  of  the  art  of  teaching, 
thej  would  have  forever  labored  under  extreme  disadvantage. 

The  impulse  which  the  Normal  School  has  given  to  improved 
methods  of  teaching,  and  to  improvements  in  the  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  is  fully  attested  by  the  communications  received 
at  this  office,  and  especially  by  the  constant  and  increasing  demands 
for  its  accredited  teachers,  which  are  fistr  more  numerous  than  the 
supply. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  in 
reviewing  the  history  of  the  Normal  Schools  in  that  State,  says  that 
ihe  graduates  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  school  committees,  who 
sought  their  services,  and  generally  mentioned  them  with  commen- 
dation in  their  reports. 

All  these  pupils  from  the  Normal  Schools,  scattered  over  a  wide 
territory,  carried  with  them  a  spirit  of  improvement.  There  is  now 
no  part  of  the  State  where  the  teachers,  whether  they  have  attended 
the  Normal  Schools  or  not,  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  influence. 
Not  a  few,  by  means  of  intercourse  with  graduates  from  the  Normal 
Schools,  by  reading  the  best  books  on  education,  and  by  continual 
efforts  to  improve  in  their  own  practice  by  the  suggestions  they  may 
receive,  have  become  well  versed  in  their  art,  and  are  valuable 
auxiliaries  to  those  who  lead  in  the  work  of  introducing  improved 
methods  of  instruction. 

This  fikct  suggests  a  view  of  the  public  utility  of  Normal 
Schools  that  is  too  often  overlooked.  Men  are  apt  to  estimate  their 
importance  solely  according  to  the  number  of  teachers  educated  in 
them,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  those  employed  in  the 
schools,  without  such  preparation.  It  is  not  duly  considered  that 
they  introduce  a,  neir  standfrd  of  professional  excellence,  and 
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that  the  influence  of  such  a  standard  has  a  potency  which  affects  the 
character  of  every  school  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Normal  School  of  Brhode  Island,  established  in  1854,  has 
already  commended  itself  to  the  citizens  of  that  State,  and  disarmed 
all  opposition.  Earnest  endeavors  are  now  being  made  in  New 
Hampshire  to  secure  to  the  teachers  of  its  public  schools,  the  prir- 
ileges  of  the  same  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  above  information,  collected  from  various 
sources,  I  have  received  very  valuable  letters  from  several  distin- 
guished gentlemen  in  different  States,  upon  this  intereetii^g  sulgect 
The  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Boaitd  of 
Education,  says — ''The  truet'object  of  the  Normal  School  is  to 
instruct  the  art  of  teaching.  This  art  is  a  profession  so  honcrabje 
and  so  responsible  ba  to  ccMumand  the  best  energies  of  the  moit 
accomplished  minds. 

The  Normal  School  receives  those  whose  acquirements  of  learning 
are  sufficient  to  teach,  and  tests  their  capacity  to  communicate 
knowledge  to  others;  many  persons  are  found  deficient,  and  are 
dismissed  as  incompetent  to  make  accompli^ed  teachers;  othersi  who 
manifest  an  adaptation  of  mind  to  acquire  the  art  of  teaching,  yre 
instructed  in  a  thorough  system  of  didactics;  thus  a  corps  of  teachers 
are  furnished  for  our  common  schools,  greatly  superior  to  those  who 
are  educated  in  our  high  schools  or  academies.  The  experience  of 
more  than  ten  years,  has  shown  to  the  citizens  of  this  State  the  good 
effects  of  Normal  Schools  upon  our  common  schools.  In  almost  all 
cases  where  Normal  School  teachers  have  been  employed,  the  schools 
under  their  charge  have  exhibited  a  great  superiority  over  those . 
where  they  have  not  been  employed."  Ex-Governor  Boutwell,  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts, 
writes  that:  ''Their  influence  is  not  limited  to  graduates,  but  many 
teachers  who  have  never  been  in  a  Normal  School,  are  working  in 
the  profiession  under  the  influence  of  the  system.  But  our  &ith  is 
not  baaed  entirely,  or  even  chiefly,  upon  wliat  has  been  accomplished, 
though  the  experience  of  the  State  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  satis- 
&ctory;  but  we  look  at  the  principle  on  which  the  Normal  system 
rests.  If  th^re  is  any  art  or  skill  in  teaching,  which  a  young  man 
or  womaA  wooU  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  acquire,  it 
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may  and  ought  to  be  communicated.  And  if  it  is  to  be  communi- 
cated, some  agencj  must  be  employed.  The  Normal  School  is  at 
present,  with  us,  an  agent,  and  we  know  of  none  better." 

Letters  have  also  been  received  from  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard, 
LL.  D.,  of  Conn.,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Alljm,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools  in  Rhode  Island.  They  each  bear  testimony  to  the 
eflScient  working  of  the  Normal  School  system  in  their  respective 
states.  The  distinguished'  work  of  Dr.  Barnard  on  Normal  Schools 
in  Europe  and  America,  gives  them,  wherever  established,  the  same 
character  of  eminent  usefulness. 

It  now  becomes  a  question  of  interest  whether  this  second  agency 
for  training  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools  should  become  a 
part  of  our  educational  system.  It  is  a  question  that  should  be 
answered,  after  a  searching  examination  has  been  made  into  the 
actual  condition  of  our  schools,  the  means  best  calculated  to  secure 
their  higher  usefulness,  the  important  relation  of  the  teacher,  the 
results  obtained  from  the  Normal  School  in  other  States,  and  the 
means  necessary  for  its  incorporation  into  the  school  system  of  our 
own  State.  I  have  sought  to  present  in  the  preceding  pages  the 
&ct8  necessary  for  such  an  examination.  It  has  been  my  wish  to 
furnish  upon  this  subject,  not  simply  my  own,  but  the  views  of 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  practical  operation  of  this  school. 

This  inquiry  should  be  made  with  candor,  and  a  spirit  of  true 
liberality.  Facts  should  be  duly  weighed.  The  question  involves 
an  interest  truly  momentous.  It  is  one  in  which  is  involved  the 
interest  of  multitudes.  The  great  majority  of  the  children  of  the 
State  are  to  have  no  other  school  education  than  what  they  get  at 
the  common  schools.  Thousands  are  to  receive  there  all  the  mental 
discipline,  all  the  moral  influences,  all  the  supplies  of  knowledge 
which  they  are  to  receive  at  all,  in  the  forming  periods  of  their 
lives.  A  teacher  who  has  rich  stores  of  knowledge,  will  be  able  to 
BOW  many  a  seed  which  shall  grow  up  afterwards  into  precious  fruits 
in  purpose,  character  and  action. 

In  my  judgment,  the  time  has  come,  and  the  condition  of  our 
schools  imperiously  demand,  that  measures  should  be  adopted  Ifbr  the 
establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School.  I  regard  it,  therefore,  my 
duty  respectfully  to  recommend  such  a  measure.    This  recommend- 
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atioQ  has  not  been  made  without  much  reflection,  and  as  thorough 
an  examination  into  the  whole  subject  as  other  duties  have  allowed. 
I  cannot  think  that  wisdom  would  dictate  the  establishment  of  more 
than  a  single  school,  for  it  is  believed  that  one  school,  well  con- 
ducted and  sustained  by  the  united  interest  of  all  sections  of  the 
State,  would  be  productive  of  more  good  than  two  or  more  receiving 
the  support  of  onlj  a  section  of  the  State.  This  view  is  entertained 
in  those  States  which  have  but  a  single  school,  and  by  many  intel- 
ligent men  in  the  States  which  have  a  larger  number.  The  sum 
necessary  to  support  a  single  school  would  not  exceed  $8,000  per 
annum.  Should  this  amount  be  taken  from  the  income  of  the  bank 
tax,  it  would  withdraw  from  each  scholar  in  the  State  only  the  small 
sum  of  twelve  and  a  half  mills.  How  trifling  indeed  is  this  amount, 
when  compared  with  the  good  coming  back  to  them  in  better  quali- 
fied teachers.  It  will  bd  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  sixteenth  page 
(rf'this  report,  that  the  whole  amount  distributed  to  the  schools  on 
the  first  of  Jane  last,  was  $71,644  78.  Should  $2,000  for  the 
Teachers'  Conventions,  and  $8,000  for  a  State  Normal  School,  be 
taken  from  the  amount  to  be  distributed  on  the  first  of  June  next, 
which  cannot  be  less  than  on  this  year,  there  would  still  be  left  the 
sum  of  $66,644  78,  or  over  $10,000  more  than  was  ever  distributed 
on  any  preceding  year. 

There  has  been  no  time  when  the  conmion  schools  of  the  State 
could  receive  so  much  from  the  hands  of  any  Legislature,  as  from 
that  which  is  soon  to  assemble.  The  largely  inca-eased  income  of 
the  bank  tax  will  enable  it  to  continue  the  present  liberal  policy  of 
providing  for  Teachers'  Conventions,  and  to  establish  a  Normal 
School,  still  allowing  the  schools  to  receive  much  more  than  <m  any 
preceding  year.  Such  a  measure  would  receive  the  highest  appro- 
bation of  the  people,  for,  as  has  already  been  said,  they  are  becom- 
ing fully  sensible  to  the  value  of  well  qualified  teachers.  Such  an 
Institatioii  would  give  a  completeness  to  our  school  system;  it 
would  become  a  rallying  point  for  the  friends  <^  popular  education. 
It  would  open  a  fi>untain  at  which  many  a  young  man  and  woman 
could  drink  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  teacher's  vocation,  and  from 
whieh  they  would  go  finth  to  the  various  sections  of  the  State,  be- 
coming pioneers  in  the  work  of  in&sing  a  new  life  and  vigor  into 
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the  comiDOii  schools.  It  should  also  be  recollected  that  the  whole 
eost  of  all  oar  public  schools  is  not  less  than  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars. It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  great  moment,  how  this  lai]^ 
amount,  annually  expended,  can  be  made  to  jicld  the  greatest  good 
to  the  children  of  the  State. 

Suggestions  and  Bbcommendatioxs. 

The  suggestions  and  recommendations  contained  in  this  report, 
and  most  respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, are: 

1.  Whether  the  law  passed  bj  the  last  Legislature,  making  it 
the  duty  of  Selectmen  and  Superintending  School  Committees  to 
divide  ten  per  cent,  of  the  school  money  among  the  different  districts, 
40  as  to  give  the  smaller  districts  a  mote  equal  opportunity  of 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  common  schoob  education,  ahonld  not  be' 
repealed  or  so  amended  as  to  apply  only  to  those  districts  necessarily 
small,  either  from  sparseness  of  population  or  isolation  of  position. 

2.  Whether  those  towns  which  receive  a  certain  amount  from  the 
State  School  Fund  should  not  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  receiT- 
ing  this  money,  to  furnish  every  family  in  town  a  printed  copy  of 
the  School  Committee's  Report 

8.  Whether  the  Teachers'  Conventions  should  not  be  sapported 
from  the  income  of  the  Bank  tax,  instead  of  the  treasury,  as  now 
provided. 

1.  That  the  Superintending  School  Conmiittees  be  required  to 
make  their  annual  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  April,  instead  of  the  time  now  provided. 

2.  That  such  action  be  taken  as  shall  tend  to  carry  into  execution 
a  Resolve,  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1850,  setting  apart  and 
providing  for  the  sale  of  twenty-four  half  townships  of  the  public 
lands,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Permanent  School  Fund  of  the  State. 

8.  That  the  school  laws  now  in  force  be  printed  in  a  pamphlet 
form,  and  a  copy  be  fiimished  to  the  clerk  of  every  school  district 
in  the  State,  aod  to  the  Superintending  School  Conmiittee  and  clerk 
of  every  town  and  plantation. 

4.  That  the  sum  of  $8,000  be  appropriated,  from  the  iaoome  0: 
the  Bank  tax,  fcr  the  support  cC  a  State  Norml  School 
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It  lias  been  my  aim  in  the  preeeding  pages,  diatiiictly  to  state  the 
jHvseat  and  actual  conditioa  of  our  common  schook,  the  aigna  of 
their  proaperity,  and  the  hindrances  which  are  found  to  exist,  to  their 
greater  nsefiilneas,  with  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as 
in  my  judgment  would  give  them  a  higher  efficiency.  It  has  also 
been  my  wish  to  furnish  as  much  reliable  information  as  practicable 
upon  the  leading  subjects  herein  presented. 

While  the  experience  of  each  year  may  suggest  its  amendments 
in  some  of  the  details  of  our  system  of  free  schools,  yet  it,  fay  no 
means,  shakes  our  &ith  in  its  wonderful  adaptedness,  both  to  the 
genius  of  our  government  and  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it.  A  Republic  must  rest,  if  it  rest  at  aU,.apon 
the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people.  This  intelligence  must 
not  remain  the  possession  of  a  few,  and  the  great  mass  be  without 
it  In  a  democratic  form  of  Government,  there  can  be  no  aristoc- 
racy of  talent,  and  the  many  be  allowed  to  drink  in  the  light,  only 
as  it  comes  down  to  them  from  the  higher  portions  of  the  social 
fidxric 

This  intelligence  must  be  universally  difiused,  and  only  in  its 
omnipresence  can  we  hqpe  for  a  complete  triumph  in  art  or  in 
science,  lor  the  God  of  nature  has  not  given  to  a  few  only,  the  keys 
wherewith  to  find  out  her  hidden  mysteries.  Knowledge  is  the 
birthright  of  all,  and  our  common  school  system  acknowledges  this 
tenth,  for  it  brings  the  same  means  of  intellectual  culture  to  the 
children  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  Here  all  can  come,  and 
each  receive  the  intellectual  armor  fitting  him  for  the  conflicts  of 
life.  It  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  our  age,  our  State,  and  country, 
to  seek  a  thorough  education  of  all  classes,  for  only  as  they  are  thus 
educated,  can  we  reasonably  expect  that  they  will  discover  the  true 
laws  of  individual  and  social  progress,  and  the  necessities  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  law.  That  part  of  our  civil  constitution  which  provides 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  common  schools,  is  a  perpetual  monu- 
ment to  the  intelligence  of  its  framers.  Let,  then,  our  common 
schools  be  cherished  for  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  part  assigned 
them  in  our  social  system.  Let  districts  study  their  true  interest 
in  regard  to  territorial  limitSi  and  the  classification  of  then:  scholars; 
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let  the  school-house  be  made  pleasant  and  attractive;  let  the  teachers 
employed,  be  intelligent,  conscientious  and  patriotic;  let  towns,  in 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  make  provision  for  the  education  of  every 
child  within  their  limits,  and  let  them  elect  men  who  will  fiuthfally 
and  energetically  superintend  their  school  interests.     Let  parents, 
too,  unite  in  this  work.     Let  them  visit  the  school;  extend  to  the 
teacher  an  ^proving  word;  seek  for  information  upon  each  and 
every  subject  connected  with  the  proper  management  of  schools,  and 
keep  constantly  in  view  the  primary  objects  of  a  school  education. 
Let  the  State  not  forget  to  cherish  and  develop  the  elements  which 
are  soon  to  shape  her  destinies ;  let  her  bring  to  this  work  all  the 
agencies  which  experience  has  pronounced  effective,  and  let  her 
secure  their  £&ithful  execution.    Through  the  agencies  already  in 
use,  let  information  be  scattered  among  the  people;  let  the  people  be 
addressed;  and  let  the  teachers  be  brought  together  in  convention, 
and  there  instructed  into  the  responsible  nature  of  their  profession. 
Let  experience  and  sound  wisdom  decide  in  the  selection  of  other 
agencies.     Let  the  Press  lend  its  powerful  voice  in  the  defense  of 
all  proper  measures  for  the  improvement  and  efficient  working  of 
our  school  system. 

Let  our  common  schools  be  sustained  and  improved  by  these 
various  agencies,  and  they  will  become  a  source  of  prosperity  and 
wealth  to  the  State.  Then,  for  their  support,  will  our  citizens  and 
legisUtors  devise  wise  and  liberal  measures. 
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The  materials  composing  these  tables  Trere  cdloctcd  from  the  annual  retuitif 
made  to  tho  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  labor  of  collecting  th« 
information  which  they  were  designed  to  afford,  is  greaily  increased  by  the 
defeetiTe  manner  in  which  too  many  of  them  are.  made.  While  a  retani)  in 
some  instances,  may  give  a  part  of  the  items  sought,  it  will  wholly  omit  the 
remainder.  For  illustration  :  it  will  give  the  whole  number  of  scholars,  but 
not  the  number  in  the  summer  or  winter  schools ;  while  in  others,  the  rererse 
will  be  true.  The  returns  of  China  and  Gorham  will  illustrate  these  two 
defects.  Table  III  exhibits  the  defective  returns  better  than  any  other.  The 
want  of  completeness  in  Waldoborough  results  from  a  destruction  of  the  regis* 
ters  in  the  disastrous  fire  in  that  town.  I  regret  to  report  that  a  single  town 
in  the  State  has  failed  to  furnish  their  returns.  In  some  instances,  without 
doubt,  they  were  duly  deposited  in  the  post  office,  but  failed  to  reach  their 
deBtiaalJoQ;  and  in  others,  no  such  charitable  construction  is  called  for. 
Fall  retams  from  erery  organized  town  in  the  State  cannot  be  secured  till 
they  are  made  the  condition  of  receiving  its  share  of  the  school  funds.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  returns  are  not  received  from  many  of  the  plan- 
tations, when  we  consider  the  defective  character  of  their  organization  and  the 
sparseoess  of  the  population.  They  should  be  visited  and  made  acquainted 
with  their  duties  and  privileges,  as  well  as  their  recently  enlarged  powers* 
It  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  them  do  not  receive  their  blanks  from  tho 
Snicretary's  office.  I  propose  to  ascertain  from  the  members  of  the  coming 
Legislature,  the  post  office  address  of  each  plantation  in  the  State,  and  bofbrtf 
the  first  of  April,  issue  to  them  a  circular,  calculated  to  aid  them  in  a  right 
undentanding  of  their  duties  and  powers,  and  accompany  it  with  the  blank 
for  a  retom.  The  value  of  statistical  inrormation  in  relation  to  our  common 
sdiools,  has  been  spoken  of  in  another  place.  Its  influence  upon  different 
towns  has  often  been  seen  to  be  very  great.  The  inhabitants  of  any  town  are 
geoenlly  nnwilling  to  be  published  to  the  woild  as  wanting  in  liberality  in 
their  school  matters,  or  in  their  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  yonng. 
Neighboring  tovrns  will  catch  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  rivalry.  Instances 
could  be  mentioned  of  such,  caused  by  the  valuable  statisties  furnished  m  tht 
leporta  of  Ihe  sscretarieB  of  the  late  board  ol  odQoati<m. 
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TABIiB    I. 

This  table  gives  the  population  and  valuation  of  each  city,  town  and  plan- 
tation ;  the  amount  of  school  money  raised  in  each  per  scholar ;  the  amount 
raised  by  tax  and  required  by  law ;  the  excess  or  deficit  in  each  case ;  the  sums 
received  from  the  State,  from  local  fiinds,  and  expended  for  private  schools.  A 
pirt  of  these  items  could  not  be  given  in  the  case  of  those  towns  which  have 
been  incorporated  since  1850.  The  exact  valuation,  in  every  case,  may  not 
be  given  to  the  new  towns  or  to  those  from  which  they  were  formed.  'No 
population  could  be  given  to  many  of  the  towns  incorporated  since  1850.  A 
few  typographical  errors  ase  discovered  in  this  table.  Bangor  raised  by  tax 
$9,334  more  than  required  by  law,  instead  of  $93  34  as  appears  from  the 

table. 

TABLE    tl. 

In  this  table  are  given  the  whole  number  of  districts,  and  parts  of  districts; 
the  number  of  male  and  female  teachers,  with  their  average  monthly  and 
weekly  wages,  respectively  ;  the  average  length  of  schools  in  weeks  and  tenths; 
the  number  of  good  and  poor  school-houses ;  the  number  built  the  past  year, 
and  the  cost  of  the  same. 

TABLE    III. 

This  table  embraces  the  whole  number  of  scholars ;  the  whole  and  average 
number  in  the  summer  and  winter  schools ;  the  mean  average  in  the  same ; 
and  the  ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  to  the  whole  number  of  scholars, 
expressed  in  mills  and  tenths. 

TABLE    IV. 

This  is  a  graduated  table,  showing  the  comparative  amount  of  money 
appropriated  by  the  di£fercnt  counties  in  the  State  for  the  education  of  each 
child,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years ;  the  sum  total  of  the 
amount  niiscd  by  tax,  the  income  of  the  State  scliool  and  other  funds  and  the 
amount  expended  for  the  support  of  private  schools ;  the  value  of  all  the 
Bchool^houses  in  the  county,  and  number  of  children  in  the  same. 

TABLE    V. 

This  is  also  a  graduated  table,  in  which  each  town  and  a  few  plantations  aro 
tiumerically  arranged  according  to  the  amount  of  school  money  raised  per 
scholar,  on  a  scale  running  from  1  to  114.  Howland  ranks  1,  and  Bingham 
114.  Towns  raining  the  same  amount  of  school  money  per  scholar  have  the 
same  rank.  Also  the  same  town  is  ranked  on  a  scale  from  1  to  51,  according 
to  the  ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  to  the  whole  num1)er  of  scholars. 
Porter  ranks  1,  and  Smyrna  51.  The  percentage  of  6oh<H)l  money  raised  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  valuation  expressed  in  mill<iand  tenths,  is  indicated  on 
A  scale  from  1  to  02.    Alton  ranks  1,  and  Bingham  92. 
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2,6ogoo 

IJtfiOO 

fosoo 

^ 

Y^m,      p       . 

MM 

asn.jej  L4i. 

7oOJX) 

7*7.60 

S60  00 

tniM 

^ 

30  04 

IJMI 

2n,l*3:t    1.14' 

8Ji:iiio 

»»i  00 

_ 

J4T-(W 

lo&od 

100  00 

1,7M! 

^7,134;  M«! 

l.owoe 

«fl7  00 

laaoo 

14(iW 

80.00 

LWOi 

311*168    i.ia 

1,2U0.00 

!,aaooo 

—  I3t>.00 

234  00 

_ 

%^r 

llU«3d|  1.43! 

lt50U.OO 

l,2fiH¥i 

'2*1  fit 

Miuo-i 

300.00 

1&.0I 

«Ui 

ioooo 

:UMOO| 

— ^.w 

»«J 

W*tei«',    ,      , 

l,Lli»| 

1»4,4£SW[ 

i.4»[ 

UOlQO 

fr6^,0ol 

ViM 

* 

190.00 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY. 


Amity,        » 

Linoew, 
MootieeUo,  . 

!?'"»» 

ftancrott,     . 
Bdbit  AoHlcmj  at. 
B«MdicU,  « 
Bridgcintcr, 
CfTft^       .        . 
mytoa  ptaautioo, 

Hucoek  fteaWttoD, 

hegrUL 

Micwibo-    -         . 
MMuwnt 


**•>«««  plaa. 


8W 

14,849 

1.69 

r      300.00 

182.50 

17.60 

t9M 

21.00 

^ 

862 

61,  84 

1.24 

600.00 

431.06 

69.00 

80.00 

70.07 

. 

l,45i 

141,599 

.96 

727.00 

726.06 

1.00 

163.39 

^ 

1>501 

25,199 

.98 

aoo.oo 

280.60 

19.66 

69.79 

« 

^ 

122 

10,209 

1.50 

90.00 

61.00 

28.00 

13.87 

^ 

«k 

227 

10,518 

1.37 

150.00 

113.60 

86.60 

24.96 

^ 

. 

160 

19,383 

.89 

80.00 

80.00 

18.49 

^ 

^ 

172 

8,121 

1.19 

86.00 

86.00 

* 

16.41 

« 

• 

203 

28,140 

1.36 

gftOPQ 

146.50 

8.60 

84.00 

80.00 

16.06 

167 

— 

- 

•m 

78.60 

« 

16.00 

. 

269 

~ 

— 

. 

129.60 

. 

26.18 

« 

^ 

325 

•> 

.18 

86.00 

162.50 

-132.60 

20.00 

^ 

143 

. 

.86 

281.00 

71.60 

169.60 

60.13 

. 

A 

1T6 

• 

.82 

66.00 

87.60 

—22.60 

14.60 

„ 

A 

40 

^ 

. 

. 

24.66 

8.54 

^  . 

^ 

m 

— 

1.76 

226.00 

97.00 

1^.00 

22.66 

A 

^ 

692 

^ 

. 

. 

266.00 

76.02 

A 

^ 

96 

• 

. 

. 

48.00 

. 

18.87 

A 

J 

■^ 

_ 

• 

^ 

• 

. 

8.23 

« 

« 

m 

^ 

.73 

166.00 

200.60 

-36.6a 

a.oo 

_ 

^ 

m, 

« 

.19 

80.06 

80.00 

„ 

^ 

» 

« 

^ 

* 

» 

^ 

6.08 

«, 

^ 

.. 

m. 

^0 

M.0O 

^ 

., 

10.00 

. 

„ 

i^m 

. 

.39 

280.00 

689.00 

— «9.00 

166.70 

_ 

. 

199 

• 

— . 

. 

99.60 

16.00 

„ 

SLOt 

•07 

- 

^ 

• 

103.60 

. 

34.81 

. 

168 

. 

^ 

• 

84.00 

• 

7.09 

. 

• 

. 

_ 

. 

. 

. 

88.36 

» 

» 

76 

» 

. 

. 

M.00 

. 

4.86 

• 

^ 

« 

« 

. 

« 

. 

• 

7.16 

.• 

te 

1T6 

_ 

_ 

« 

88.00 

« 

20.33 

. 

^ 

1,066 

„ 

« 

. 

•26.00 

«. 

114.46 

^ 

2K 

- 

- 

- 

112.00 

- 

U.-28 

86^12 

•2J6 

"•• 

I 

- 

A 

20.66 

- 

iJt 

• 

I 

COMMON  BCHOOLS. 


AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  (CknUinued.) 


Wnfc 

1 

a 
J 

1 

1" 

1, 

if 

i 

! 

5 

1 

< 
J 

it 

Ho.  11,       . 

100 

^ 

„ 

„ 

63.00 

„ 

„ 

^ 

^ 

No.  11,  R.  ft,      . 

864 

- 

-. 

- 

177.00 

. 

7.86 

» 

. 

Letter  0,    .        . 

— 

«. 

.60 

104.00 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Framingham, 

SI 

« 

. 

. 

16.60 

^ 

4.38 

„ 

. 

lalonOnuit,      . 
Mora, 
Orient  Gore, 

188 

•- 

- 

- 

94.00 

- 

- 

- 

- 

« 

„ 

« 

» 

„ 

^ 

18T87 

^ 

^ 

Barker  plaoUttoii, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

^ 

. 

- 

^ 

MooeeBhrerFlao. 

CUMBEB 

^ 

COUNT 

r. 

-      I      - 

ILAND 

BiOdvInf    4 

jjooi 

160,288    Ml 

600.00 

660.00 

60.00 

108.16 

'    71.67 

150.00 

Bridgton,  . 

3jig 

472,101    1.43 

1600.00 

1,366.00 

146  00 

261.98 

02.20 

300.00 

Bmnairick, 

4,itT» 

1,107,822    1.04 

8000.00 

2,488.00 

612.00 

429.88 

. 

626.00 

'JM^l 

2a6,-287    1.08 

1.600.00 

1,041.00 

469.00 

203.84 

. 

- 

Omoo, 

l,f*t* 

162,3  4   1.19 

626.00 

622.50 

2.60 

107.82 

110.00 

75.00 

CoiDberUuMl,      . 

l.tiSO 

826,816,  1.17 

028.00 

828.00 

. 

172.63 

61.46 

200.00 

FaUnootb,  . 

%m 

401,273!  1.62 

1,082.00 

1,082.00 

« 

16-2.24 

« 

- 

froeport,    « 

s.nj» 

603,140    1.27 

1,3  0.00 

1,314,60 

—4.60 

246.14 

« 

600.00 

Oorham,-  < 

;5»U!*1 

084,732     - 

1,600.00 

1.644.00 

—44.00 

294.67 

_ 

. 

Gray, . 

I.Tr^S 

288,092    1.19 

900.00 

8V4.00 

6.00 

17-2.63 

68.07 

130.00 

Harpewell, . 

Ip.'iaft 

814,9411  1.31 

776.00 

787.60 

7.60 

144.44 

76.00 

12.00 

fiarrtson.  < 
Kaples,  %.       . 

1.4lfl 

229,810    1.62 

700.00 

708.00 

—8.00 

74.00 

44.00 

10.00 

IMi 

136,976    1.28 

600.00 

612.50 

87.60 

109,82 

•200.00 

Morih  Tannouth, 

1*3J1 

327,0761  1.28 

662.00 

010.60 

—48.60 

104.24 

21400 

60.00 

U^tA 

896  601    1.44 

1,000  00 

924.00 

70.00 

162.9a 

248  00  200.00 

Otiafleld,    .       . 

l,llt 

211,186   1.84 

600.00 

686.50 

14.60 

102.00 

141.67 

60.00 

Portlaod,    .        . 

20.!^»0 

7,311,661    2.47 

20,740.00 

10,409.60 

10,830.60 

1,81706 

. 

. 

Fownal,      . 

1,0U 

241,660    1.28 

637.00 

-687.00 

... 

102  02 

. 

26.00 

mjmoiid,  .        . 

1,11^ 

120,901    1.13 

67 1.00 

671.00 

.. 

110.66 

160.47  176.00 

Boarboroogh, 

1,S37 

880,549    1.84 

1,200.00 

918.50 

981.60 

66.^ 

« 

60.00 

Bebago,      .       . 

li^O 

70.162   1.19 

420.00 

4'26.0U 

—6.00 

77.64 

. 

— 

atandtob,    .       . 

2.2*» 

329,206    1.39 

1,180.00 

1,146.00 

6.00 

189.74 

„ 

- 

Weitbrook, 

iM2 

1,201,922   1.46 

2,600.00 

2,426.00 

74.00 

881.31 

_ 

46.00 

Wlndban,  . 

%^G 

407,708;  1.20 

1,200.00 

1,190.00 

10.00 

205.69 

14iw40 

100.00 

TamoaUi, .       . 

a.U4! 

727,6^1  1.68 

FRANB 

1,072.00 

1,072.00^, 

)UNTY. 

164.86) 

126.00 

ajN  C( 

Am,.       .       . 

778 

80,077 

1.48 

400.00 

389.00 

11.00 

71.00 

« 

6.00 

Carthage,  . 

420 

42,142 

..09 

112.00 

210.00 

-08.00 

98.31 

26.00 

60.00 

Gheaterrille,      ^ 

1,142 

140,612 

1.27 

671.00 

671.00 

104.24 

86.64 

1*2.00 

Farmingtoo, 

3,728 

697.004 

1.40 

1,400.00 

1,862.60 

87T6O 

240.12 

86.95 

100.00 

Fi^emao,    .*       . 

762 

73,037 

1^7 

400  00 

881.00 

19.00 

49.00 

84)0 

. 

loHostry,   . 

1.041 

130,846 

1.32 

476.00 

620.60 

—46.60 

86.04 

. 

. 

JaF,   .       .       . 

1,738 

220,661 

1.84 

870.00 

866.60 

3.50 

1  3.00 

78.27 

« 

Klngfleld,  .       . 

002 

78,273 

1.82 

370.00 

831.00 

46.00 

67.02 

21.60 

^ 

Madrid,     .       . 

404 

33,964 

.82 

160.00 

90^2.00 

—42  00 

83.001 

46.62 

« 

1,78^ 

810.820 

1.47 

920.60 

866.00 

64.60 

160.021 

iO.00  900.00 

Mew  Vineyard,  . 

63.^ 

06,638 

1.49 

88  .00 

817.60 

63.50 

62.40; 

12.00        - 

Pbtnipi,     .       . 

1078 

908,746 

1.06 

760.00 

836.60 

—86.60 

164.32 

70.00^  900.00 

•ye»r    .     . 

484 

00,029 

1.39 

227.00 

227.00 

. 

84.92 

9.60     25.00 

Strong, 

1,008 

160,001 

1.66 

660.00 

604.00 

40.00 

87.80 

77.86,  176.00 

^r  •:   : 

786 

.   72,660 

1.31 

892.60 

837.60 

06.00 

66.00 

-    1       - 

096 

02,232 

1.26 

600,00 

497.60 

2.50 

93.14 

fiO.W^,    88.86 

WUton,      . 

1,009 

890,606 

1.80 

900.00 

964.60 

--M.60 

122.98 

181.04 

200.00 

Bkwmfleld  plan., 

~ 

- 

. 

. 

. 

83.00 

40.00 

Jaekioo  plan.,  . 

819 

16,000 

.> 

• 

• 

.. 

19.00 

« 

10.14 

Letters,    .       . 

190 

6,000 

. 

. 

08.00 

« 

14.00 

^ 

Srsr"':   : 

189 

8,920 

• 

- 

69T60 

- 

- 

0OTOO 

»«.«,       .      . 

T4 

3,000 

- 

- 

87.00 

- 

lOrlO 

« 

- 

BUPEBUfXINDBirTS  BBPORT. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY. 


A!Dh«rat, 
Aarofm,    • 
Biuebill,  . 
BruokUn,. 
BrookiTilie, 
BockspcMtt 
Castine,  . 
Cmnberry  Isle, 
I>«rrl«le, 

Uen,       . 

Bnavort)^ 

rnaklin, 

8'«ildsiwnmshy 

Oreeafl«ld, 


HanarUie, 
ll<  nnt  Detert, 
Orlaad,    . 
Otis         . 

SetTille,  . 
Sedgevick, 

laiTy, 
TrsiBODt,. 
Trentoa,  . 
WilUnm, 
Kiffle  Island, 
Ho^  M 

L90f  •« 

Svan         •• 

Ko.  I,  mJ  DiTUioD, 

KowT,      . 

So.  21,  Middle  DiTiBloD 
Ho. »,       '*  •* 


3*23 
217 
1,939 
l,00i 
1,333 
3,381 
1,260 
283 
3,037 

2.2 
1,127 
4,009 

73ft 
1,400 

305 

960 

874 

777 
1,580 

124 
1,S5« 

139 
1,234 

SIO 
1,189 
1,425 
1,206 

304 
32 

'l52 
423 
405 
142 


20 


43,962 
33,072 
350,221 
77,832 
105.901 
626.338 
597,360 
38,759 
227,042 
55,094 
32,811 
103.809 

7'! 41;  I 
^.i.i.iM 

:.M^l 

160  iia 
17,000 

lt}7,J-S5 

rib  lot 

4],S'ii; 
40' 

3,ftoa 

]::-.];;  J 

*^.l>Hil 

2fl,0g(J 


1.85 
244 
1.16 
1.29 
1.02 

1.; 

2.89 

86 
114 
1.33 
1.16 

1.11 
1.05 
2.40 
1.15 
1.35 
95 
1.35 
2.94 
1 
1.04 
1.07 
1 

1.12 
1.14 
137 
1.26 


1.72 


1.781 


I 


ll 


226:00 
20.00 

075  00 

•00  00 

600  00 

2,000  00 

1,600.00 

1,526.00 
300.00 
100  00 
666  00 

374.69 
700.00 
300  00 
480  00 
250.00 
328  50 
1,000  00 
200.00 
800  00 
75.00 
617.00 
408  00 
629.00 
71250 
800.00 
160.00 


300.00 


30  00 
25  00 
26.00 
60.00 


161.50 
108  60 
960.50 
501.00 
666.50 

1,690.50 
630  00 
141.50 

1,518  50 
273  00 
106.00 
663.60 

2,004.60 
368.00 
700  00 
152  60 
480.00 
187  00 
888,50 
790  00 
620U 
778.00 
69  50 
617.00 
406.00 
594.50 
712.5U 
602.60 
152.00 
16.00 


76.00 
211.50 
202  50 

71.00 


10.00 


63.50 

91.50 

6.50 

09  00 

—66.60 

809.60 

870.00 

6.60 

27  00 

—6.00 

1.60 

6.69 

147.60 

6300 
—60.00 
210  00 
188.00 
22  00 
6.50 

800 
84.50 

197.50 
8.00 


07.60 


16.00 


■8  . 

ll 

< 


28.05 

19  64 

133.00 

119  27 
136.93 
354.34 

120  OU 
28.88 

346.0;i 
69.  If. 
14.00 

117.44 

434.9f 
58.6(i 

149.2y 
80  5' 
44.0< 
42  21 
84.1;. 

127  2. 
88.0( 

173.01 
1571 

13647 
68  0* 

186  6K 

146.43 

1-26.00 
2260 


41.9S 
88.82 


17.00 
60.00 


83.00 
101.88 
20U.0O 

21.90 
76.76 
60  00 

17.04 
6il0 
11.00 
42.00 

66.02 


80.00 
289.76 


28.69 
88.00 


69.28 
80.00 


78.24 


26.16 
66'00 


36.00 
60T0O 


400  00 
48.00 


20.00 


80  00 

76ToO 

20'00 

60T0O 
24.00 


AWon,    .        . 

1,804 

229,597 1 

AufvaU,. 

8,227    2,080,712 

B«dfr«de, 

l,7ii      804,943 

Be«oo,    .         . 

1,189 

165,992 

Ctetoe.,. 

1,096 

146,869 

Cto«,     .         . 

2,769 

466^)6 

CJlttm,  .         . 

1,743 

188,606 

FviBiiiftele,  . 

263,927 

J-Jrtte,  .        . 

1,086 

194,777 

0»Uner, 

6,226 

1,885,298 

UaU0v«U, 

3,201 

967,042 

LbekfteU, 

2.100 

884,924 

026 

239,501 

IUmMIk' 

1.925 

866,882 

Mwat  Veraoo 

1,479 

230,064 

Pitaton,  . 

2,828 

693,319 

ladOeld, 

1,817 

489,723 

*«^     . 

800 

79,097 

8rf«j,    . 

1,066 

468,666 

TaMUNmrngH, 

MM 

04MB8 

KENNEBEC  COUNTY. 

1.67 
1.'29 
1.16 
1.86 
1.13 
1.19 
1.04 
1.84 
1.66 
1.81 
2.84 
1.26 
1.92 
179 
1.60 
1.67 
1.71 
138 
1.60 
104 


1,000.00 

802.00' 

4,500.00 

4.113.50 

900.00 

861.00 

700.00 

694.50 

660.00 

643.00 

1,600.00 

1^84.60 

800.00 

871.50 

750.00 

« 

600  01* 

642.60 

3,450.0(; 

2,613.00 

2.600.01 

1,600.60 

1,000.0( 

1,060.00 

600.0( 

412.50 

1,058.7: 

962.60 

780.W 

739.50 

1,600.01 

1,411,60 

i,ooo.a 

908.50 

450.0 

416.00 

1,200.0 

977.60 

2|100.0i 

1,640.60 

198.00 

386.50 

39.00 

105.50 

7.06 

16.60 

—71.60 

6760 

87.00 

899.60 

>60.00 

187.60 

06.26 

40.60 

88.6O; 

01.60 

86.00 

222.601 

.60| 


148.831 
80476 
l'>2.66 
116.60 
117.71 
263.9o 
186.36 

77. 3C 

90  K 
227.8( 
240  3'. 
184. '^> 

78.2 
140.9 
117.9 
287.9 
134.9 

84.b 
187. 
»4.(iv 


2797.80 


260.00 
20.00 

90.00 

10.00 

10.00 
876.00 
76.00 

moo 


800.00 
60.00 


OOMMOK  dCHOOIS. 


KENNEBBO  COUNTT,  (ConUnued.) 


WucrvUle,      . 

West  Qttrdiocr, 
WindMr,. 

ClintoQ  Gore,  . 


1 

a 
1 

i 

h 

^1 

1 

1 

|l 

£ 

►► 

•< 

^ 

861 

li8,126 

1.18 

425.60 

3,«6d 

l,0lb,30S 

1.21 

a,uoo.oo 

i.ae7 

2:«,33« 

1.24 

660.(M 

1,260 

2ft2,OSO 

1.26 

660.00 

1,703 

M0,4iT 

1.S3 

900.00 

1,796 

848,65* 

1.21 

900.00 

2,09^ 

600,767 

1.60 

1,077.00 

Wo 

e,722 

W 

60.00 

lltH 

6,181 

1.13 

80.00 

426.60        - 

1,982.60     17 

OHSdO'-'OS. 

630.00 

SM.AO 

89S00 
1,049.00 


97.' 0—17 
66.O0I 


84^ 
60  403.29 
.60*  114.14 
.001  122.63 
.50|  100  O'l 
OOl  177.26 
.001  161.66 
.601  17.00 
1      9.47 


176.00, 


it 
H 
it 
j_ 

2000 

2*000 
100.00 

20«)0 
30.00 
60.00 
100.00 


Atna,      .       .       . 

916 

Boothbtj, 

2,604 

HrtfmMtj  •       •       ■ 

891 

Brlttol,    . 

2,910 

Cusbing,. 

816 

ParoMriscoUA, . 

1,328 

Dresden,  . 

1,419 

ft^lSSSr.:,  :    : 

1,231 

662 

JvlTtTIMHl, 

NewtartJe, 

2,223 

2,012 

Mobleborougb, 

1,408 

Roeklaod, 

6,062 

8t.  Oeorfce, 

2,217 

Soothporl, 

643 

South  ThomMUm,   . 

1,420 

ThOIDMtOO, 

2,723 

Union,     . 

1.974 

4,199 

Wftrren,  . 

2,428 

WMhiOf(U>D,     .         . 

1,766 

irettport. 

761 

WhitefleUI, 

2,160 

Wlicoiet, 

1,343 

MaUniou  Itle, - 

220 

llunhepan    ^  . 

103 

Motcle  Rfdgo  plan., 

60 

PMrlcktowa      *«    . 

662 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

182,679 

1.47 

600  00:     468  001    42.00 

77.8^ 

* 

125.00 

239  067 

1.14 

1,262  00    1.262  00        » 

268.08 

~ 

-. 

107,606 

1.81 

444  70'     446.60— 80.1.0 

78.33 

. 

• 

201,076 

1.18 

1,600  00   1,466.001    46.00 

804.00 

• 

326.00 

90,688 

1.16 

402  OOi     407.60   —6.60 

72  66 

« 

- 

877,242 

1.68 

996.00       664.00'  X2.00 

129  00 

. 

250  00 

270,613 

1.19 

700.00       709  60!  —9.60 

136. 7(i 

«• 

175.00 

167,7.JO 

1.13 

600.60!      6  6.60:-15.60 

122.66 

. 

«. 

70,181 

112 

82o.h6'     320.00 

-1.86 

64. 7S 

. 

- 

298,677 

1.24 

1,111.50    1,111.50 

213.77 

-   1    9200 

392,603 

184 

1,600  00'  1,006.00 

490TOO 

186  00 

. 

175.00 

234,3(2 

1.17 

700.00 

704  00 

—4.00 

114  Ou 

•. 

•iO.OO 

1,036,699 

166 

6.000.00 

2,626.00 

2474  00 

617.09 

•. 

iiioooo. 

233,820 

109 

1,108  60 

J,10«.6O 

128.80 

« 

75.00 

87,126 

1.08 

27160 

271.60 

» 

66.69 

. 

40.00 

286,300 

1.46 

900  00 

710.00 

19D.00 

136.16 

» 

250  00 

740,676 

1.72 

2,000  00 

1,361.60 

638.60 

196.67 

. 

76.00 

841,621 

1.71 

1,^66  00 

987.00 

868.00 

182.39 

. 

- 

941,088 

122 

2.100  00'  2,099.60 

60 

409.08 

- 

777,730 

1.30 

1,214.00!  1,214  00 

220.26   200.00 

- 

143,660 

1.24 

875.00       878.00 

-3T0O 

164.32!        - 

70.00 

101,611 

1.12 

875  00       380  60 

—1.60 

81.76|        - 

■* 

278,160 

1.34 

1.100  00'  1,0^0  00 

20.00 

192  65|.      - 

100.00 

C06,0»0 

1.24 

1,100.00    1,171.60 

—71.60 

20Q.38^      .  - 

200  00 

20,000 

•. 

. 

110.00 

_ 

24.72 

. 

113.00 

8,606 

1.05 

45  00 

61.50 

—6.60 

1039 

. 

- 

- 

1^ 

60  00 

28.00 

22.00 

4.86 

. 

* 

83,604. 

92 

2i6.00 

276.00 

— 61X)b 

66.86 

2.8^ 

AlUny,  . 

747) 

▲ad«v«r,. 

7101 

BMhel,    . 

2,263 

Brovufleld, 

1,32C 

B«Mkfl«ld, 

1,667 

Byma,     . 

296 

CutpD,     . 

926 

BMnark, 

1,203 

Blxflekl, . 

1,180 

tryclwiVi 

l,6i4 

Otlmd,     .. 

86S 

Orltoi.  .. 

108 

1,118 

Banovcr,  . 

866 

Hftrtfonl,  .      . 

14^93 

Hebron,  .       . 

839 

Ul»,    .       . 

, 

Mio 

OXFORD  COUNTY. 

71,8431 

76,390 
2B6.498 
169  6:16 
269,924) 

19,968, 
142,786 
170,710 
163,729 
279,088 

47,622 
7,000 

03,000 

88,212 
160,666 
118,667 
M0,7ia 


1.82 

460.00 

1.81 

360.00 

1.29 

1,126.60 

1.22 

666.00 

2.63 

1,800.01 

1.08 

160.00 

1.18 

463.00 

l.M\ 

700.00 

1.84 

ftt'0.00 

1.11 

799.09 

1.26 

179.50 

8.69 

80.00 

1.36 

666.82 

1.11 

136.46 

1.90 

600.00 

1.16 

400.00 

L80 

.796.00 

373.6O;    76.6f 
866.00I      t.Oi 
1,126.60,       - 
660.00, 

828.60   931.&C 
2.01 


148.00 
463.00 
801.50  .. 
690.001  ^ 
762.0:)i  87.00 
179.601 
64.00^ 
6W.OO!  —2.12 
138.00  8.46 
646.60^-46.60 
419.60  —19.60 
<»6.00:    UM{ 


03.00 

60.70 

204.26 

104.00 

136.00 

33.00 

92.66 

112.68 

180.00 

187.62 

26.50 

7-84 

76.16 

26.06 

114.40 

93.60 

120.911 


80.00,       - 
20.281  400.01 
3C.00'    60.9 

116.00   160.I 

160.00 


60.28 
82.8b 

79!66 
16.00 

20.00 
16.00 
23.84 


IIJ 

lOOJ 
140.1 

IOOjC 


BUPBBINIXNPSVrS  U^RT. 


OXFORD  COUNTY,  (Cantumsd.) 


?U500,       . 

)ifsico,    . 
>>»ry,    . 

Mifcrd,    . 
Pirii,       . 

P»t«r,     . 
Koxbary, 

few, 
Haaier, . 

A»4oTeTN.  Sarploa, 
F'ukiio  pUnUtioo, 
'f^tbofu  ActtSemj  Ot., 

)( iu>a  pkntJitioo, 
J^  5.  R.  1  and  2, 

^,   .    . 


1,196 
03 

4S1 

4&9 
1,062 
1,233 
2,8S3 
M09 
1,2(M 

246 
1,875 

407 

iS3 
1,161 

603 
1,448 
1,012 

.SI 

isa 

64 
108 
174 
106 
103 

60 


133.7*3* 
.12.022 
67.4S( 

4!S.J^4l4 

a2d,47S, 
lS3,HuO 

103J93 

lift-il^, 
lUM'l 

1««,o7o| 

3,«og 

3,<HJ0 

fi.O"0 
30;^  2D 


ii 
I' 
!t 

1.1 4 

Ml 
1<23 
l.OQ 
l.i}tl 
].01 
l.to 

1.2-1 

I.2S 
1.3» 
1.4 
X.U4 
1.2 
1.30 
1,27 

ST 

i.ao 

1.16 


6A0.0 

60  00 

2  000 

ISftOO 

1,000  00 
000  00 

1,600.00 
&&4.U) 
604  56 
126  00 
6S0OO 
276.00 
2  000 
676  00 
850  00 
724  00 
610.00 

100.00 


100.00 
22.00 


i 


I 


008.00 

46.60 

240.60 


081.00 


-48  00 
860 
060 


S20.&0— 44.60 


10  00 


616  60—16.60 


1,44160 

664.60 

604  00 

IIJ.OO 

6S7.60 

203.5  0 

24160 

675  50 

348.00 

72400 

606  00 

40.60 

04.00 

32  00 

64.00 

87.00 

83.00 

62  60 

30.00 


6».M 

66 
200 
1.60 
7160 
8.60 
-  60 
2.00' 

4.00 

6.00 

4.00 

17.00 
60 


127.62 

024.00 

6012 

41.30 

184.89 

140  00 

2-i3.04 

82.08 

110.70 

28.80 

134.00 

6100 

47  00 

108.30 

60.62 

120  23 

0^01 

760 

27.26 

3  92 

12  76 

22  18 

12  90 

8  05 

4.88 


20200 

88.70 
43  04 
13  70 


84.88 
Ol.QO 


180.16 


107.97 
60.73 
17.26 


If 


76.0Q 

60  09 
60.0ft 
160.00 

100.00 

40.00 

60.00 

100  00 
40.00 

16.00 


2521 

838 

14.432 

l»206 

796 
2,628 

481 
l,v28 

401 
1,283 

339 

306 
1,650 
1,60U 
1,948 
1,605 

696 
93 

396 

802 
1353 
1,247 

006 

457 
8,106 
1,374 

'214 
717 

482 

917 

1,842 


PENOBSCOT  COUNTY. 

]8,346, 

22,673' 
3,899,218' 

85,488 

90,974, 
863,316 

28,600 
107,228! 

21,229 
142,9771 

12,793' 

19,295 
165,292; 
199,064' 
267,6611 
219,021 
101,283 

11,307' 

27,163' 

60,975 
242,197 
132.004' 

86.821 

22,096 
423,441 
129,  6 J 
119,943 

24,114' 

41,206, 


88,300 

68,161 

160,3971 


1.46| 

1.38 
8.00  Ifl 
l.Ol 

1.3o! 
1.3'i 
1.39 
1.38 
1.18 
1.27 
2.27 
1.05! 
1.2  ■! 

1.34; 

1.41  i 
1.92' 
1.661 
1.13 
1.33 
1.25 
1.25 
1.21 
1.1 
1.43! 
1.21 
1.93 
4.(9 
82 
1.04 
1.11 
1.16 
1.11 


'_.  '  <u'- 
.lHl,.Ol 

buu  00 
600.00 
260  00 
800  00 
4i0.00 
2.'>0  00 
870  00 
690.00 


126  00 

124  00 

86.28 

82.30 

-   • 

169.001    81.00 

33  76 

28.80       . 

7,21600     03.34134766 

600.00 

648  00       2.00 

146.62 

03.81 

100.00 

393.00     82.00 

66  65 

. 

1,314.00-114.00 

207  77 

68.16 

800  00 

240  501     69.60 

63.61 

22O.OOI    20.00 

614.00,  136.00 

101.06 

88.64 

126.00 

200.60     74  60 

84  66 

4.60 

641.60|     4350 

138  24 

„ 

169.50     30  60 

86.40 

. 

^ 

153  00;  147.00 

33.27 

« 

_ 

775.00       6.00 

160.93 

80.00 

100.00 

800  00       - 

163  23 

63  00 

28.00 

074  00 

17600 

103  43 

146.80 

200.00 

802.60 

197.60 

160  60 

1M.42 

26.00 

34800 

252  00 

76.70 

40  00 

46.  0 

3.60 

700 

126.00 

^ 

198  00 

200 

83.00 

48.65 

_ 

40100 

4900 

77.86 

88  67 

_ 

926  50 

73.60 

203.84 

« 

^ 

623  60     76  60 

188.70 

126.41 

190.00 

45250'     27.60 

84  00 

176  00 

228.50 

21.60 

47.00 

80.00 

_ 

l,>97.6e 

402  60 

30876 

■   ^ 

687.00 

J  13.00 

148  60 

. 

^ 

. 

69.83 

5.00 

^ 

107.00 

148.00 

2103 

. 

_ 

868.60 

--68.60 

63.07 

184.83 

3ft.00 

. 

_ 

00.86 

61.01 

100.00 

241.00 

0.00 

6316 

4108 

458.60 

—88  60 

62.00 

100  00 

^ 

021.00 

-331.00 

180.10 

82.40 

• 

COMMON  SCHOOI^. 


PENOBSCOT  COUNTY, 

(Continued.) 

Tovni. 

1 

3 

1 

£ 

1 
1 

1^ 

1 

si 

11 

i 

i 

If 
P 

1 

1 

II 

s 

i- 

•< 

^ 

< 

& 

< 

S 

< 

Lineoln,  .       .       . 

1^8 

lJ8,6fi3 

i.n 

680  00 

679  00 

1.00 

126  66 

246.08     75.00 

Lowell,    . 

878 

19,609 

1.04 

189.00 

189  00 

43.91 

80.34       - 

54 

6,000 

— 

. 

27  00 

. 

. 

Maxfield, 

18« 

8,784 

1.86 

100  00 

03  00 

7.00 

16.41 

. 

. 

MUlbn),   .        .        . 

887 

128,876 

1.67 

460  00 

343.50 

106  60 

46.20 

. 

. 

Hewbarg, 

1,899 

115,364 

1.8 

700  00 

690.50 

50 

139.08 

_ 

. 

Newport, 

1^12 

196,203 

1.32 

6  000 

606.00 

400 

104  00 

142.22     80.00 

Oldtown, .        .       . 

3.087 

836,995 

1.77 

2,500  00 

1.543.60 

966.50 

243.43 

Orono,     . 

2,785 

259,930 

1.62 

!,500  00 

1,392  50 

107.50 

197.37 

I     1  100.00 

Orrinifton. 
PaMadumKeaff, 

1,851 

266.6  6 

1.44 

1,200  00 

92'v60 

274  50 

191.00 

60.4^ 

100.00 

294 

20,066 

2.65 

300  00 

147  00 

153.00 

3073 

— 

Putten,    . 

470 

46,447 

\t 

300.00 

235.00 

65  00 

42  06 

81.00 

. 

Pl/moath, 

925 

8  1,272 

476.00 

462  50 

12  50 

07  07 

40.00 

160.00 

Sliringfield,     .       . 

683 

29,422 

. 

_. 

29160 

^ 

75.33 

« 

_ 

Stetson,   . 

835 

78,9b7 

1.33 

450.00 

442.60 

7.60 

86.69 

_ 

50.00 

Mattowamkeaf, 

. 

*       -. 

— 

— 

^ 

66.2-2 

. 

. 

Hlckertow,      .        . 

~ 

— 

— 

-. 

. 

. 

22.26 

. 

— 

Veaxie,    . 

. 

. 

2.40 

800.00 

„ 

.« 

73.88 

«, 

— 

WocdvlUe,      . 

« 

« 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

« 

Pattagumpos,  . 

60 

. 

2.50 

70.00 

26  00 

45.00 

_ 

« 

T8.60 

Vire  Island!,  . 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

« 

_ 

- 

No.  8,  R.  6,     . 

40 

8,0P0 

« 

« 

20  00 

„ 

_ 

_ 

« 

Now4,B.l.      .        . 

169 

7,000 

« 

. 

79  50 

_ 

11.56 

_ 

_ 

No.  5,      . 

102 

4,000 

09 

56.00 

6100 

400 

14  3/ 

_ 

« 

Mo.  6,  B.  8,     .        . 

29 

8,000 

_ 

. 

14  50 

„ 

_ 

. 

No.7,E.S,      .        . 

161 

6,626 

- 

- 

80.50 

- 

64.14 

- 

88.00 

PISCATAQUIS  COUNTY. 


Abbot,     . 

Atkinson, 

Barnard, .  ' 

Blanchard, 

Boicerbank, 

BrownTiUe, 

Dover,     . 

BlUotsrlUe, 

Foxcroft, 

Guilford, 

GreenTille, 

Kilmanock, 

Kingsbury, 

Monson,.. 

MIlo,       . 

Ornerille, 

Parkman, 

SaQgenrille, 

Bcbec, 

Bbirlej,  . 

Hfelltngton, 

WiUiamsburg, 

No.  2,  B.  6, 


747 

65,351 

1.24 

375  00 

805 

111,181 

1.24 

450  00 

88i 

14,844 

1.39 

75  00 

192 

17,130 

67 

60  00 

173 

17,376 

1.07 

73.04 

787 

78,987 

1.74 

500  00 

1,027 

243,11b 

1.28 

1,000.00 

102 

10,^84 

— 

— 

1,045 

142,707 

1.26 

600  00 

834 

94  714 

109 

420  00 

326 

36,150 

2.25 

200  00 

3'22 

3<,378 

97 

IMOO' 

181 

22,639 

91 

7600 

664 

66,733 

1.28 

3.0  00 

032 

89,916 

91 

400.00 

424 

28,926 

110 

212  00 

1,243 

117,194 

1.28 

618  00 

1,267 

192,300 

1.11 

650  00 

1,223 

1(4,780 

128 

612.00 

250 

88,012 

1.04 

100.00 

600 

42,042 

1.21 

300  00 

134 

22,018 

156 

100.00 

- 

1.87 

30.00 

373.. '^0 

1.50 

es.ss 

60.07 

447.601      2.60 

78  00 

110.00 

440.iO-365..S0 

1202 

. 

96  00—36.00 

40  00 

_ 

86.50  —13.46 

14.00 

« 

39:3.50    106.50 

68.40 

30.00 

963.50     34.50 

178.00 

77.00 

6400       . 

7.85 

« 

622  &0,— 22  50 

81. 0(^ 

_ 

417  00 

30O 

86.*-<^ 

47^10 

163.00 

37.00 

30.04 

40.00 

16150 

-1160 

34  19 

_ 

90  .>0 

-20  60 

17.79 

. 

327  00 

23  00 

4M.69 

Sl.M 

466.00 

-^00 

99.00 

43  00 

212  00 

_ 

40  00 

02  00 

62150 

—3  60 

115.83 

(kOO 

633  50 

16  60 

101.31 

62.74 

61150 

60 

107.70 

100.00 

125  00 

—28  00 

17.71 

142.30 

300.00 

- 

64.24 

67  00 

33.00 

13.17 

_ 

- 

. 

3.60 

- 

25.00 
12.00 


120.00 


BUPEBXmXNDXllTS  BXPOBT. 


SAGADAHOC  OOUNTY. 


• 

5 

li 

i 

1 

i 

u 

—40,60 

1 

3« 

.  < 
< 

! 

1 

v. 

ArnmaiCf 

811 

72,876 

88 

186.00      166.60 

00.05 

_ 

12.60 

Bath,       .        .        . 

8,020 

2,777,778 

&22 

7,087.00  4,0i0  00  3077.00 

723.86 

60.00 

280.00 

Bowdoin, 

1,867 

247,813 

1.20 

0:^8.00      0/8.60 

—60 

168.60 

• 

160  00 

2,881 

629,704 

1.18 

1,200  00   1,100.60 

0.60 

280  43 

« 

160.00 

G«rgrUwn,    .         . 

1,121 

166^00 

1.20 

700i)0       600.60 

130.60 

110.00 

m. 

40.00 

£«rkin«,.        .         . 

84 

96,721 

2.21 

4i.00        42.00 

. 

6.00 

. 

• 

JWw*or^    .         . 

1,806 

806,022 

1.11 

010  00 

MUM 

8.00 

M 

. 

20  00 

Jich«ood,       .        . 

2,i'66 

406,476 

1.36 

1,200.00 

I,0.<  00 

174.00 

916.08 

— 

160  00 

TopAu,         .         . 

2,010 

681,232 

170 

1,100  00 

1,00»00 

06.00 

148.62 

80.87 

k00.00 

WcuBtth,       .         . 

MO 

88,046 

L70 

476  00 

J8000   l»->.00 

61.70 

. 

- 

Wooiwiol^ 

i,42j 

840,306 

1.67 

800.00 

TIO.CO 

90.001 

120^ 

- 

126.00 

SOMERSET  COUNTY. 


A-BtOD,      . 

Itlieni,   . 

Binghaa, 

Blooaiftdd, 

Brighton, 

Cmbridge, 


Cooeord, . 

CoTOTlllf. 

IMmit,  . 
bbden,. 
ratrfleld, 

BartUod, 
LexiogtDO, 

MvAeld, 


Knr  PMtlaad, 

Korriitfevoek, 
bUm  jn,. 
RttsOeld, 

8(    llbUM, 

8"lorr^       - 

rtaf  sufl; 

«o.  1,  R.  a,  W.  K.  B., 
Ho.  1,  R.  8,  K.  K.  R^ 
M«.  1,  R.  3,  W.  K.  &., 
Forki,     . 
Ba  2,  R.  2,      . 
MooMBivcr,  . 
Ha.4,      .    '.        . 


8j0l« 

1,4&^ 

7&i 

\^\ 

437 

l,fia«. 
6d0 

1,2^50 
617 
fiTl 

i,i<j' 

frtril 
6^ 

1,708 

1.33! 

1,1  H'i 

67: 

l,4J*ii 

l,bt^ 
l,t.-^v 

l,l*ifi 

1,71*^ 

i,i.:>'j 

1,4  ifl 
1,444} 

i« 

47' 
144 


310,301' 
244,687 1 

86,322' 
266,600; 

46,919 

30,626 
110,363; 

8qp(76*      - 
219,6261    1.32 

60,686*  1.24 
130,076!     1.90 
418,074' 
I30,-286l 

83,166 

43,-288 
981,046 
3,436 


1.20    1,188.00 


1.10 

1.16 

1.36 

06 


1.23 
1.82 
1.18 
1.26 
1.73 
1.64 


140,604|     1.42 


48,616, 

280,631 
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Bcwdicu, 

1 

1 

1 

1;  14.00 

3.00^1.0 

, 

1 

$205 

Bridgwrater,      . 

4 

, 

. 

l|      . 

2.-^  K.O 

3 

'1 

• 

Crjrtal,  . 

31. 

, 

3 

2.1'iJ  ^1.0 

2 

• 

&5!sr!-' 

'c 

1  ^ 

• 

a 

2.2:^  iti.O 

• 

1 

• 

Hwwoek  plwtaUoB, 

6 

, 

, 

,       ^ 

, 

. 

HiTOWTiUt,         . 

, 

, 

, 

,    ' 

, 

, 

Leirilt, 

, 

, 

, 

• 

, 

• 

, 

Letter  D, 

4 

4 

2'  22.00 

2M*  21.7 

4 

1 

250 

Letter  H, 

7 

1 

1  20.00 

2.!.Ji>  'Ji.O 

2 

1 

200 

. 

. 

Haewiho, 

t 

. 

1 

1      , 

2.W 

il4.0 

. 

1 

• 

COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


AROOSTOOK  COUNTY 

,  (Omiinued,) 

'  ■■■        --..-■          , 

I» 

• 

1  II 

9 

8  ^ 

13 

I 

. 

a 

S  1 
1  ^. 

SI 

s 

«,| 

1 

Towni. 

-2  -C 

1 

6 

o 
6 

Hi' 

I 

Old**'      2 

{?5,£     &5 

P^4 

^ 

< 

< 

^ 

Madawatka, 

11 

. 

•3      l.$12.40$1.50 

21.0;  . 

. 

Moloncus,          .            •            . 

, 

, 

, 

, 

, 

, 

Orient  plantation, 

3 

, 

, 

1.60 

12.0 

1 

Portage  Lake,    . 

, 

. 

. 

, 

Presque  Isle,      . 

8 

20.00 

2.00 

2C.0 

•• 

Heed  plantation, 

, 

, 

, 

, 

, 

Balraon  Brook,  . 

2 

, 

1.12 

, 

1 

, 

Williams  College  Oran>, 

3 

1 

, 

2.00il3.0|     1 

1 

Ka.  11,  • 

4 

1'     2i  le.OO.  2.25117.01     1 

. 

1)    $ZOQ 

Letter  G, 

8 

2     2    ICOO:  2.00    5.3 

»l- 

•    1     . 

Total, 

1291  5 

29 

.  G3.$17.9l!$1.93!l7.1 

24 

31 

A.   $S5S 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 


Baldwin, 

Bridgton, 

Brnnswiok, 

Cape  Elisabeth, 

Casco, 

Camberland, 

Falmouth, 

Free  port, 

Gorbam, 

Gray,     .. 

Uarpstrell, 

Harrison, 

Naples,  . 

North  Yarmonth, 

New  Glottoester, 

Otisfield, 

Portland, 

Pownal,  * 

Raymond, 

Boarborovgh, 

Bebago,  . 

BUmlish, 

Westbrook, 

Windham, 

Yarmoath, 

Total, 


11 

1 

3 

ll'$17.67  $2.25' 20.4 

11 

8 

, 

19,  3 

IG 

25 

18.87,  L67,19.8 

8 

11 

. 

24 

, 

14 

40 

22.33    2.25. 19.5 

13 

13 

. 

11 

, 

10 

10 

23.331  1.85  30.1 

8 

3 

211,225 

10;  . 

6 

10 

17.00'  1.70  18.1 

1 

8 

•   1 

12 

2 

9 

9 

23.00 

1.97  17.2 

6 

5 

1      770 

13 

10 

12 

22.30 

2.28  18.0 

6 

8 

17 

2 

12 

20 

2L71 

2.14'  19.0 

5 

11 

18 

7 

15 

19 

18.00 

1.871  20.6 

€ 

13 

11 

3 

8 

14 

20.00 

I.8II17.9 

4 

6 

15 

1 

10 

11 

21.101  LC>4  18  3 

2 

9 

13 

1 

6 

14 

17.66   1.94:  2L2 

2 

12 

12 

1 

, 

, 

6 

7 

7 

2 

6 

2 

24.20    2.41  23.5 

5 

2 

16 

, 

9 

15 

20.00    2.00  19.4 

5 

6 

12 

1 

12 

12 

15.00    1.86  19.0 

4 

8 

19 

9 

53 

65.10,  4.59,42.0 

13 

5 

lo;  3 

5 

14 

21.50    2.16,16.8 

7 

5 

1 

400 

lo'. 

7 

10 

22.43    1.95  19.7 

6 

5 

13  . 

12 

13 

20.00 

1.96;  20.5 

6 

8 

9   1 

4 

11 

15.50 

1.83  20.7 

4 

4 

1 

130 

16  . 

14 

12 

19.00 

1.781 18.6 

11 

5 

17  . 

9 

10 

29.57 

2.70 

24.1 

5 

12 

18  . 

13 

IC 

18.50 

2.03 

18.9 

10 

8 

8    1 

6 

8 

31.17 

2.83 

29.3 

4 

' 

340 

29 

324 

371 

$22.71 

$2.72 

2L3 

139 

187 

1      6 

:$?,>25 

fltTPSBWlHDWro  ItSPORT. 


FRANKLIN  CX)UWTY 

• 

•• 

o 

■s 

1 

1 

o 
2 

i 

1 

o 

II 

h 

h 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

e 

s 

d 

d 

gH 

S.9 

6 

i'dS 

1 

^5 

(S 

»e; 

55 

< 

-5 

< 

» 

SS'K 

Aron,     .... 

13 

2 

2  $11.10  $1.26 

16.5 

• 

(WlUgiV 

6 

3 

6 

16.33i  1.65 

15.3 

Chtiterrille, 

, 

10 

9 

9 

16.43 

1.71 

19.0 

Fannia^oiii 

25 

18 

26 

18.G3 

1.81,18.3 

16 

fnmta, 

1 

9 

6 

9 

15.00 

1.40,20.0 

Wwuy, 

13 

7 

10 

18.50 

2.0tf'l7.0 

J»J,       . 

1» 

14 

23 

14.00 

1.23il8.3 

10 

KiagfieM, 

6 

4 

6 

22.50 

1.59118.1 

^ 

UwiM,' 

7 

3 

8 

12.061  1.37:17.0 

4 

5ew^mron, 

9 

20 

20 

21.22,  2.01  18.5 

10     . 

Sew  VinejAid, . 

U 

4 

8 

19.251  1.65120.0 

1 

$4M 

Kiillipe, 

22 

8 

16 

14.87 

132  17.3 

eii«m,    . 

a 

3 

7 

13.00 

1.45' 15.0 

3 

Sc"««,  . 

11 

10 

13 

15.b0 

1.26!  20.4 

Temple.. 

^        • 

8 

7 

6 

14.35 

1.20;  15.7 

Vtld,^. 

12 

11 

11 

12.68 

1.32119.1 

9 

WUtOD.  . 

15 

14 

17 

17.71 

1.3U;  18.0 

11 

Btoomaeld  plantaUon, 

6 

, 

3 

2.50'  16.5 

3 

, 

2 

, 

1.33;  16.0 

. 

IctkrE,            .    ' 

, 

, 

, 

, 

•    .     1     . 

^ 

, 

So.  4,    . 

6 

1 

3 

• 

2.00  19.0 

1 

2 

'2 

JOO 

• 

. 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Tout, 

218 

23 

144 

203 

$16.12 

$1.58, 

1L7 

86 

100 

8 

$coo 

n.VNCOCK  COUNTY. 


Avon, . 
l^iBcbill, 
BfQoUin, 

^wsbport, 
Cfeftioe, . 

iMban, 
Eutbrook, 
KdM,     . 
EUsworth, 

GretalieU, 
HuMock, 
lUrurilla, 
M«uitJ>enrt, 

Oli., 


4J 

. 

1 

4 

$20.00  $2.62  20.3 

3 

1 

31  . 

3 

3 

30.00    2.25  20.7 

. 

181  . 

12 

20 

22.25;  1.82  17.2 

12 

.    . 

10;  . 

7 

12 

24.75    1.75' 10.2 

4 

13  . 

•12 

J3 

23.751  1.81J18.0 

6 

18  . 

8 

21 

28.71 

2.20  21.0 

13 

4  . 

3 

6    30.33 

3.56'  26.7 

6 

30  . 

14 

26    23.60 

1.41' 18.4 

14 

10 

'1 

7i  2 

4 

6;  23.00 

2.23  14.6 

4 

1 

81  . 

2 

It  20.00 

1.25  30.0 

2 

, 

!* 

• 

8 

8 

24.64 

1.91 

15.4 

5 

11 

' 

*6 

10 

* 

• 

; 

• 

•  _ 

6 

\ 

8 

12'  ^.30 

lioo 

19.0 

'3 

11 

*1 

4 

, 

1 

3,'  20.00 

1.87 

18.0 

1 

8|. 

•7 

7i  30.00 

2.00 

16.0 

6 

6 

, 

8 

6}  22.67 

2.00  16.4 

2 

*1 

11 

. 

6 

6,  2O.8OI  2.00|14.7 

1 

16 

1 

10 

15|  26.30]  1.97|18.2 

6 

3 

1 

31  25.00;  1.62!  17.6 

2 

14 

i 

6 

a 

23.00, 

1.90 

16.1 

9 

8 

$600 

■ 

160 

« 

200 


oomtoir  flCfiooiA 


HANCOCK  COUNTY, 

•(OmCinW.) 

ToWDl. 

^ 

i 

e 

1 

i 

1 

1^ 

1 

1 

o 
X 

1 

.•3 

J 
^1 

1 

Q 

It 

a 

^f^^, 
WK 

1 

III 

o 

o 
d 

o 
6 

6   d5 

o 

1 

55 

el.  fc 

>25 

< 

<     < 

^ 

i"^ 

Beaville,* 

4 

1 

3 

$22.00 

.       16.0    . 

2 

Bedgwiok, 

10 

8 

9 

24.33 

$1.9117.91     3 

7 

. 

BuUivan, 

7 

10 

12 

22.17 

2.2o  17.2    . 

7 

Surrj,    • 

8 

6 

7 

32.40 

2.19  21.8      3 

5 

Tremont, 

13 

9 

10    18.00 

1.75  16.0     8 

4 

• 

Trenton, 

12 

11 

11 

24.88 

1.82  17.8      6 

5 

1$     309 

Waltham, 

4 

1 

1 

22.50 

1.62  32.01     2 

2 

Bwan  Island, 

4 

3 

6    24.66;  1.41  16.8;     2 

2 

Wetmore  Isle, 

4 

2 

6    26.00 

2.31  15.7!     2 

2 

No.  7,    . 

1 

3    . 

1 

, 

2.25     5.0'  . 

1 

Ko.  10,  . 

1 

1 

, 

1.75  14.0    . 

• 

No.  21,  . 

1 

.     , 

1 

, 

1.75  J4.0      1 

. 

Ko.  33,  . 

1 

• 

1.75  13.0    . 

• 

1        100 

Total, 

i 

271 

8,171 

248:$24.ul$1.96.17.8|123,115 

5i$l,26a 

KENNEBEC  COUNTY. 


Albion,  . 
Augusta, 
Belgrade, 
Bonton,  • 
Chelsea, . 
China,    . 
Clinton,  . 
Farmingdale, 
Fayette, . 
Gardiner, 
Hallowell, 
Litchfield, 
Manchester, 
Monmouth, 
Mount  Vernon, 
Pittston, 
Readfield, 
Rome,    . 
8idnej,  . 
Vassal  boro', 
Vienna,  . 
Waterville, 
Wayne,  . 
West  Qardiner, 
Windsor, 
Winslow, 
Winthrop, 
Clinton  Gor6) 
Unity  plaatatioDi 

Total, 


2^  . 
IB. 

n\. 

22".  I 

n  .  I 
a,  i| 

la,  2 

8    1 

iJ; 

id  1 
ii>'. 

23!  . 
141  a 

uL 

iti= . 

m  a 

2  . 

I) . 


i6$28.( 
t3|  23.: 
13    17 


.00!  .  1  . 
IG  $2.06' 25 

.80,  1.74;  15 
12;  19.80,  1.93' 18, 
13    23.00    2.00;  15, 


8;  20, 
8,  23. 


161  39. 
20  18. 
11.  22. 


1.901 18, 
2.03  28 
1.70' 17, 
2.39  28. 
2.18  34. 
1.63  18 
2.07  19. 
2.18' 19. 
2.14  17. 
2.09;  15. 
2.00!  19. 
1.60  15. 


2.33 
2.28 
2.10 
2.24 

1.87 


1.68,19. 


1.57,20.1 
1.98  16. 
1.95!  23.1 
1.751 13. 


1 


»       aCO  12,322  4^9  $30.39,$1.86;  18.5  210,143 


1$    200 


600 


2T5 


300 


300 


6;$a,O50 


SUPBBINTKErDENn  BIPOBT. 
LINCOLN  COUNTY. 


Towna- 


Mm,  . 


6 

n 

ui  1 

17 
A 

n 

21 


II 


*  H !  i;  .a 
.1, 


7!$n.t}o,$i 


22.71 
2L0O 
-12.0U 
21. iJ 

20.20 
23  s&; 
20.  IC 
21.(10 

2;l&7 
aojj;i' 
sajnO 

32JM)! 
34. ^0| 

4  nM 

d  21. a; 

6|  20, 2.'^, 

H|  2:1. .iO 

1  25.00 

1|  22.00 
,00 

1'  18.00 


.«2  1«.S 
00' 17.2 
00  m.o 
m  20.3 

82  22.1 
00  22.4 

80  ioj! 

20,0 
4.J  l%% 

00'  18. 7' 

04  aj,o 

00  lfi.5 

01  21  »0 

:i:;,lH.7 
n,2 
v:^  I7.f> 
n  2,k§ 

00     . 

7"  20.4 

7:{  l?<.i 

05  Ji^.i 
71  17,0 

00  24.0 
Ti  24.0 
7i  24.0 

001  0.0 
00'16.0| 


■g  -  ^ 


2 
S,  10 


2, 
12! 

a 

T 

3J 

7 

34 

5 


tlil.i^TSG  260  S£;22.26$La:^,  l'J.3  112  lO'J        H  $3,S^d 


-3 


liOd 

1,003 
400 

ijboo 

w 

223 


OXFORD  COUNTY. 


AlbtiiT, . 
Andover, 
Betbel,  . 
Brownfield, 
BMkfield, 
BjTDn,  . 
Cantoo,  . 
beonurk, 
l>itfi«ld, 

(Jilead,  . 

Greenwood, 
Haoorer, 
Hartford, 
Hebron, . 


8 

, 

9 

8 

$15.00  $1.50 

14.4 

4  4 

7 

, 

3 

8 

19.00 

1.87 

17.5 

2  3 

24 

3 

17 

28 

16.00 

1.77 

18.0 

8  17 

17 

, 

8 

16 

16.50 

1.30 

21.4 

2  11 

13 

2 

9 

3 

18.22 

1.37 

19.3 

7  6 

6 

1 

3 

4 

16.33 

1.37 

17.0 

3  3 

9 

1 

7 

12 

17.64 

1.38 

17.4 

4  4 

U 

7 

12 

17.08 

1.95 

21.0 

5  8 

12 

2 

11 

14 

17.50 

1.30 

17.9 

9   1 

17 

. 

8 

16 

15.77 

2.05 

19.6 

6  10 

6 

, 

.2 

7 

15.00 

1.68 

14.5 

2  4 

3 

1 

2 

2 

9.50 

2.50 

16.1 

1  . 

12 

, 

4 

10 

17.50 

1.40 

15.3 

4  6 

4 

1 

5 

4 

13.33 

1.62 

17.6 

1  3 

W 

2 

7 

10 

17.75 

1.35 

17.8 

4  11 

6 

3 

6 

10 

17,20 

1.53 

19.2 

4  4 

15 

% 

7 

M 

13.54 

1^ 

16«7 

2  10 

$480 
350 


725 


300 
200 


OOMMOH  MSOOJA 


OXFORD  COUNTY, 

{Qmiinued.) 

ToWDf. 

] 

A 

1 

J9 

1 
1 

1 

1 

k 

» 

S 

• 

o 

•s 

i 

c 

< 

^1 

< 

1 
c 

1 

0 
Pi 

1 

1 

Lovcll,   .... 

li 

" 

6 

16|$lt,83$1.93 

26.5 

8 

5 

1 

$    900 

Mason,  . 

1 

, 

2       .      1  2.25 

18.0 

1 

, 

1 

150 

Mexico, .  • 

t\ 

2 

8    15.00    1.43 

18.6 

^ 

6 

,  • 

Kewry,  , 

(■  , 

6 

7    14.00    1.42 

16.1 

's 

3 

« 

Korwaj, 

11  . 

10 

16    19J3    1.63 

18.7 

4 

11 

1 

90$ 

Oxford,  . 

n   I 

9 

8'  16.90    1.58!  16.7 

2 

9 

• 

Pari.,     . 

J-  . 

16'  20l  17.611   1.94' 21.6 

12 

2 

, 

Pent,      . 

II.. 

1 

111  16.00    1,571 18.6 

11 

, 

Porter,    . 

n\  I 

9 

Ij;  15.00    1.57 

20.2 

'3 

10 

1 

10$ 

Roxbory, 

:.!  1 

, 

.       10.72    1.83|13.0 

2 

, 

Ramford,            , 

].^  . 

14 

141  13.42    L7C!19.2,'     9 

4      . 

Slow,      . 

V 

2 

8 

13.00    1.67!  18.1'     4 

4 

, 

BioBeham, 

t1  - 

2 

9 

U.hO] 

1.50114.0     3 

2 

, 

8amner, , 

Its 

9 

16 

13.06 

1.44  18.7;     9 

5 

2 

300 

Sweden, . 

* 

6 

10 

18.00 

1.85  21.9 

1 

6 

1 

509 

Waterford, 

Ut 

loi  11 

17.55 

1.66117.9 

6 

8 

, 

Woodstock, 

li 

7 

6 

17.80 

1.55  18.5 

1 

8 

, 

Andovor  N.  Sttrplos,      . 

] 

1 

, 

2.00;    6.0      1 

, 

Franklin  planUtlon, 

4     I 

2 

5 

13.00 

1.45-15.0     4 

^ 

, 

Fryeburg  Acadeuoiy  Gnuit» 

.         .       . 

, 

, 

Hamlin's  GrtDt, 

1  ! 

I 

1 

18.00 

1.12  U.O'  . 

1 

» 

Letter  B,            .            .            .• 

, 

^ 

. 

11.50 

1.25  20.0 

. 

, 

Milton  plantotion, 
No.  5.  R.  1  and  2, 

2    2 

4 

2 

15.75 

1.25  19.0 

1 

'1 

, 

1 

1 

14.00 

1x00  20.0 

1 

, 

, 

RUey,     .... 

. 

. 

* 

• 

. 

» 

« 

TotaI> 

«          • 

■A-i'i 

•i:> 

239 

.360 

$15.53 

$1.61  17.6 

142 

201 

13, $4,905 

PENOBSCOT  COUNTY. 


Alton,    . 
Argyle,  . 
Bangor, . 
Bradford, 
Bradley, 
Brewer,  k 
Barlingtoa, 
Oarmel,  . 
Carroll,  . 
Charleston, 
Chester,  . 
Clifton,  . 
Oorinna, 
Corinth, . 
Dextor,  • 
Dixmont, 
£ddington, 
Edinburg, 
Bnfield,  . 


5$19.q0,$1.83|16.7 


41  18.00 
69  37.00 
12;  22.00 


8    18! 

2'    8; 

10 
4 

HI 
1| 
7 

19 
23 


10 
2 
9 
1 

1 
5 
8 
4|  25 


2.00  16.5 
2.8934.8 
2.14  17.0 


24.00 
16.00 
32.32 
20.331 
20.00 
19.00 
15.00 
20.20 
22.25 
31.00 
21.61 
23.14 


19,80 


2.28 
2.43 
2.13 
1.66 
1.75 
1.80 
1.93 
2.25 
1.84 
2.15 
1.95 
1.85 
2.25 
2.43 
1.751 


20.3 
20.2 
16.8 
18.6 
19.0 
19..1 
20.3 
16.6 
16.3 
18.8 
19.9 
17.8 
20.0 
22.1 
1$.7 


2  11 

6  10 

3  10 

7  6 
3 
1 
2 
4 


1$   45« 


2    I 


20$ 


175 


659 


SUFERUf 'UN  DEN  TH  REPORT. 


PBNOBSCOT  OOUNTT, 

(CorUinued.) 

Ibwsi, 

a 

Jit 

n 

Q 

c 

1 
i 
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$10.00 

$L09 

iij 

172 

196 

16 

$7,295 

OQUIOH  SOBOOUi. 
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Table  III. 

ANDROSCOGGIN  COUNTT. 


Towu. 


j 


"9 

i 


AvbuTOf 

Dnrlmny 
StttLiTvnMVt, 


UmiaUm, 


LiTennon.  • 


i,ao7 

696 
768 
SOI 
613 
668 

1,369 
638 
603 
68i 

1,074 
n976 
310 
376 


Xotal,  , 


606 
363 
386 
209 
376 
386 
698 
311 
397 
359 
iU 
663 
104 
366 


463 
372 
270 
144 
200 
229 
636 
262 
311 
293 
327 
436 
77 
183 


747 
437 
647 
314 
343 
349 
670 
869 
631 
432 
401 
694 
142 
263 


693 
378 
712 
211 
272 
297 
614 
323 
406 
361 
321 
628 
114 


9,841  6,127  S,992|  6.229  6,804l4603.O(  .48 


628.0 
336.0 
341.0 
177.6 
236.0 
263.0 
626.0 
287.6 
358.6 
323.0 
324.0 
481.6 
96.6 


284    388.6 


M 

.a 

.46 
.68 
.46 
.47 
.39 
.64 
.69 
.47 
.90 
.49 
.48 
.68 


AROOSTOOK  COUNTY. 


Amity, 

126 

88 

^ 

63 

54 

49.0 

.88 

UoAmian 

402 

274 

179 

188 

141 

160.0 

.39 

757 

363 

284 

407 

327 

305.0 

.39 

Liimeaa,       . 

806 

122 

103 

161 

110 

101.6 

.83 

lfa«i«s,     . 

60 

26 

20 

, 

, 

20^ 

:88 

XoDtioeUo,  . 

109 

• 

, 

72 

68 

63.0 

.48 

Kewlimtricfc, 

89 

63 

41 

26 

22 

81.6 

.87 

DBjmay 

72 

35 

11 

2 

2 

6.6 

.06 

Weston^ 

186 

123 

81 

86 

62 

71.6 

.36 

fiuerofly 

74 

29 

21 

• 

• 

21.0 

.26 

134 

• 

• 

• 

« 

, 

, 

BenedleU,    . 

170 

86 

62 

102 

70 

61.0 

.35 

Bridc«ir«ter« 

266 

189 

114 

« 

• 

114.0 

.42 

&7IUI,        . 

79 

63 

43 

26 

20 

31.6 

.37 

Goldoi  Ridge, 

130 

• 
36 

• 
22 

*89 

• 
80 

26.0 

• 
90 

BAjnatTOto, 

296 

• 

• 

• 

4 

• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

Utter  D,      • 

226 

*72 

*69 

116 

'98 

78.6 

M 

UttCTH,     . 

266 

80 

26 

86 

30 

28.0 

11 

KMVBho,      « 

80 

44 

36 

44 

85 

36.6 

a 

UMdmnA^ 

680 

121 

87 

86 

68 

76^ 

12 

OOMMON  8CH00I3. 


AROOSTOOK  OOUNTT,  {OmHfiMed.) 


Zowni. 


1 

O 

I 


1^ 


1:1 


K<4«noiif,    . 
Orient  phuitftiioiiy    • 
Porteg*  hakt, 
Preaqoe  Iil«,  » 

Bead  pUntatioiii      • 
Salmon  Brook, 


Dotal, 


14 

60 

46 

171 


18 
Z2 


79 


12.0 
46.0 


94 
181 
174 
176 


49 
34 
79 


98 
60 


39.0 
31.0 
47.0 
60.0 


6,341 


1,945 


1,367    l,639l  1,37111473.5 


.30 
.16 
.27 
.28 


GUMfiERLAND  COUNTY. 


Bnldwla,     . 

Bridgtoa,     . 

Bnmffriok,  • 

OipeBliMbetii, 

Ouoo, 

Gnmberlaod, 

tUmoatti,    • 

Vreeport,      • 

Gorhun,      • 

Gr»y, 

Hupfwelli  • 

Sarriioiiy 

KaplM, 

Kortli  Yarmonth, 

New  Glotteetter, 


Pownal, 
Baynwnd,  •' 
BoarborMigh, 
Bebago,  • 
Btandi^,  • 
Westbrook,  . 
Windham,  • 
Yannovtki   • 


449 

353 

192 

261 

309 

200.61 

.10 

1,048 

651 

423 

691 

601 

462.0 

.44 

1,836 

1,036 

773 

1,116 

890 

831.6 

.44 

895 

898 

805 

654 

481 

368.0 

.41 

440 

260 

198 

.234 

184 

191.0 

.44 

706 

332 

363 

466 

374 

313.5 

.44 

713 

366 

386 

497 

433!  869.6 

.60 

1,038 

525 

383 

654 

496 

499.0 

.43 

, 

674 

889 

666 

619 

454.0 

• 

763 

878 

287 

462 

839 

913.0 

.42 

694 

308 

227 

442 

331 

274.0 

.46 

463 

333 

253 

854 

279 

266.0 

.57 

483 

• 

« 

, 

, 

, 

, 

440 

310 

160 

321 

246 

197.6 

.45 

694 

323 

333 

498 

385 

308.5 

M 

447 

323 

186 

306 

347 

316.0 

.48 

8,348 

3,557 

2,685 

3,390 

3,554 

2569.5 

.31 

437 

216 

173 

896 

330 

261.6 

.67 

604 

385 

208 

306 

343 

225.5 

.44 

707 

421 

818 

563 

445 

881.5 

.54 

852 

236 

179 

304 

148 

163.5 

.62 

835 

469 

347 

636 

403 

376.0 

.45 

1,710 

851 

651 

936 

740 

695.5 

.41 

950 

634 

404 

641 

610 

467.0 

.48 

677 

288 

202 

868 

291 

246.5 

.36 

35,486 

12,946 

9,602 

14,784 

11,517 

10,660 

.46 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


ATon,  % 

Oarthiga,     • 
OhMtarrUle, 


279 
163 


119 
79 


990*      HV 


88 
60 


196       164 


440 


239] 
127 


776 


1671    14S.0{    .61 


97 


824       272 


617] 


88.0  .54 
213.0  .47 
638.6     .63 


BCVSBISTBBMXTB  BIPORT. 


r&ANKLIN  OOUKTT,  (Qmiimud.) 


TowBf* 


I 


•8 
6 

s 


KbgfleU,     . 
Madrid,        • 
KtwShftroDy 
Nev  Vtacyai^. 
P1uUip% 


Etrong» 

WUlOB, 

BkNMBfleld  ptentoiioB, 
liekioD  pbtfitatloii, 
ItttarB, 
Bwgely,      . 

Ibtal,    . 


272 
360 
662 
284 
194 
626 
257 
711 
163 
854 
300 
396 
691 
138 
69 
31 
153 


135 
175 
368 
145 

99 
319 
110 
297 

94 
182 
150 
229 
434 

41 

10 

*6S 


110 
130 
269 
128 

71 
242 

88 
203 

76 
133 
118 
156 
353 

33 


61 


7,640    8,777 


2,900 


249 

278 
464 
207 
174 
607 
195 
594 
130 
317 
181 
326 
668 
20 


43 


187 


1.5 
2401  185.0 


148. 


866 
179 
135 
895 
138 
892 

94 
246 
146 
253 
624 

18 


40 


6,819    4,506 


317. 
153. 
103 
318. 
113. 
297. 

84. 
189 
127. 
204, 
438. 

25 
8. 


45.5 


3732.0 


.64 

.61 
.48 
.54 
.68 
.60 
.48 
.41 
.61 
.53 
.42 
.61 
.68 
.18 
.11 


.46 


Aaranay        • 

BlMhill,         . 

BrooklljM^  • 
BxooUrUfo,. 
Boeksport,  • 
Gutine, 

DedhuB,  . 
EMtl>rook,  . 
Bdea, 

Blflwortlt,    . 
FnoUin,     • 
QooMiboroiifliy 
OratniMd,   . 


ICwiarUla,  . 
Moaat  DoMTt^ 
OrUad, 
Olb. 


Btarill^ 


HANCOCK  COUNTY. 
122 

82 

839 

466' 

588' 
1,480 

519; 
1,774 

262' 
75| 

609' 
1,905 

337 

670 

125 

417 

189 

346 

741 
68 

743 
72 

678 

292 

661 


85 

68 

11^ 

86 

rr.o 

55 

86 

20 

17 

26.5 

499 

877 

674 

456 

416.5 

803 

248 

343 

877 

312.5 

841 

242 

887 

292 

267.0 

845 

695 

647 

495 

545.0 

866 

237 

426 

320 

278.5 

1,123 

742 

1,039 

878 

810.0 

112 

105 

175 

148 

126.5 

65 

62 

75 

70 

66.0 

269 

• 

218 

412 

• 

825 

• 

219.0 

404 

807 

330 

263 

285.0 

96 

75 

74 

50 

62.5 

247 

200 

247 

187 

193.6 

135 

114 

128 

94 

79.0 

122 

105 

264 

216 

160.5 

468 

298 

427 

420 

356.5 

88 

28 

19 

14 

21.0 

415 

299 

611 

686 

443.0 

42 

35 

54 

43 

89.0 

868 

287 

893 

812 

999.5 

202 

169 

209 

180 

174.5 

«87 

2tf 

86^ 

181 

215.0 

.68 
.32 
.50 
.67 
.46 
.86 
.58 
.46 
.48 


.42 

.60 
.46 
.41 
.46 
.48 
.30 
.59 
.54 
.61 
.69 
44 


OOMHOK  80H00I& 


HANCOCK  COUNTY,  (OmUnued.) 


TOWBI. 


I 


6 
to 


I 
-I 


6m 
to  as 


1^ 


Tremont^ 
Trenton,       • 
IITaltham,     . 
Swan  Island, 
Vf^tmon  Iile, 
No.  7, 
No.  10, 
No.  33, 

Total,  . 


626 
681 
129 
166 
174 

46 
127 

28 


S44j 

351 

80 

127 

128 

SO 

17 

28, 


812 
295 
60 
89 
110 
25 
13 
20 


282 
400 
125 
124 
132 


250 

307 

84 

101 

117 


281.0 
302.0 
72.0 
95.0 
113.5 
25.0 
12.0 
20.0 


.51 
.55 
.51 
.66 
.64 
.09 
.71 


16,317    8,238    3,979]  7,814J   6,750  6J83.0      48 


KENNEBEC  COUNTY. 


Albion, 
Aoguita, 
Belgrade,     • 
Benton, 
Chelsea, 
^ina, 
Clinton, 
Farmingdale, 
^  Tayette, 
Gardiner,      . 
BallowcU,    . 
Litchfield,    . 
Manchester, . 
Monmouth,  . 
Mount  Vemon, 
Pittston,       . 
ReadfleUL     . 
Rome, 
Sidney, 
Vassalboro^,. 
Vienna, 
IVaterrille,  . 
Vayne, 
'West  Gardiner, 
Windsor,      • 
Winslow,  ^  • 
WinthroD,    . 
Clinton  Gore,  . 
Unity  plantatioB, 

Toua, 


6371   . 

. 

, 

• 

1   . 

, 

3,477 

1,428 

•   1,043 

1,730 

1,210;  1126.6 

.32 

778 

8O0 

j   243 

496 

409 

376.0 

.48 

513 

325 

!   245 

271 

291 

268.0 

.52 

485 

2C3 

•ao 

263 

207 

208.5 

.41 

1,175 

, 

766 

403 

805 

632 

393 

349.0 

.'45 

408 

209 

138 

238 

200 

169.0 

.41 

385 

178 

144 

299 

246 

195.0 

.51 

1.849 

942 

705 

1,099 

859 

782.0 

.42 

1,066 

568 

455 

663 

450 

452.5 

.42 

790 

454 

353 

570 

450 

401.5 

.51 

812 

116 

90 

189 

158 

124.0 

.39 

593 

341 

277 

375 

311 

294.0 

.49 

4*^7 

214 

179 

369 

293 

236.0 

.49 

1,090 

605 

454 

731 

694 

524.0 

.48 

583 

254 

198 

430 

349 

278.5 

.47 

327 

173 

123 

261 

185 

154.0 

.47 

748 

422 

840 

648 

457 

398.5 

.53 

1,284 

733 

637 

943 

660 

598.5 

.46 

360 

125 

93 

286 

222 

157.5 

.43 

1,645 

779 

678 

873 

698 

638.0 

.39 

533 

287 

209 

424 

846 

277.5 

.52 

613 

257 

181 

327 

268  224.5 

.44 

674 

361 

287 

604 

395  341.0 

.61 

746 

439 

838 

477 

400  869.0 

.49 

716 

424 

333 

496 

879  356.0 

.49 

85 

83 

30 

61 

60   40.0 

.47 

32 

• 

• 

26 

20   20.0 

.62 

23,0571 

10,633 

8,988 

13,870 

10,70oI 

9864.0J 

.46 

SUPniHmrDlHTS  BSPOBI. 


UNCOLH  COUNTY. 

1 

i 

QQ 

s 

i 

? 

f. 

S^ 

Towu. 

•5 

o  S 
1^ 

l! 

"J 

ll 

III 

u 

Alna,            .... 

341 

200 

170 

235 

1!>2    la-.o      .53 

Bootkbaj,    . 

1,093 

652 

497 

756 

eOC,    i42.-,     .13 

BnmmOf 

338 

211 

180 

223 

187,    183.5 

.54 

Bristol, 

1,271 

675 

613 

820 

601 

657.0 

.43 

dishing,       . 
DMOMiaootts 

350 

688 

162 
353 

129 

212 

151 

140.0 

.43 

I>r«il«ii.       . 

689 

230 

160 

*890 

285 

222.6 

.M 

Sdsmoib,   . 

632 

233 

167 

320 

230 

193.6 

.36 

Fri«BdBhip,  . 

291 

161 

119 

169 

128!    123.5 

.43 

Jdfanon,      . 

898 

610 

349 

689 

423 

386.0 

.43 

NewQMtle,    . 

821 

407 

291 

603 

391 

341.0 

.41 

600 

361 

308 

374 

312 

310.0 

.61 

2,996 

, 

• 

, 

, 

, 

, 

StQwHTge,  . 

1,0U 

680 

440 

698 

627'  483.5 

.47 

8oiiUiport»    . 

251 

88 

66 

181 

158,   111.6 

.U 

8oath  ThomMton, 

614 

266 

189 

857 

285 

237.0 

.38 

ThamaMUm,  . 

1,162 

696 

431 

676 

627 

479.0 

.41 

Union, 

734 

266 

177 

477 

395 

286.0 

.39 

i,rt2 

, 

• 

• 

, 

, 

. 

Vnrren, 

932 

646 

421 

674 

627 

474.0 

.61 

Wftdiington, 

705 

359 

265 

480 

346 

300.5 

.43 

Wettport,     . 

334 

179 

152 

269 

222 

187.0 

.66 

Whitelleld,  . 

820 

612 

871 

681 

450 

410.6 

.60 

WijonMel,     . 

883 

420 

251 

410 

277 

264.0 

.30 

Matinieos  Id; 

110 

36 

26 

60 

46 

36.0 

.33 

Monheg»n  lale. 

43 

23 

20 

40 

30 

25.0 

.69 

Mvole  Ridge  pUnteUoD,    . 
Fklriektovn  pUnUUon,      . 

44 

44 

33 

. 

, 

33.0 

,75 

244 

40 

32 

196 

143 

87.6 

.36 

Total,    .           .           .           .    1 

2o,2io: 

8,910l 

6,746l 

9,690 

7,439 

6609.0 

.45 

Albany, 


Betbel, 
Browniield,  • 
BoddkM,     . 
Bjron, 


l>eniaark, 
IHzfioki. 
Pryebnrg, 
OilMd, 
OraAoa, 
Or— n wood,  . 
HanoTer, 
Hartford,      < 

HcWOB, 


ID  C 

34 

•OUNT 

25 

274 

187 

871 

439 

638 

288 

684 

351 

138 

98 

390 

249 

446 

331 

440 

257 

719 

351 

143 

86 

31 

17 

408 

199 

122 

65 

466 

'261 

346 

187 

20 

26 

18 

134 

234 

171 

346 

692 

649 

195 

344 

255 

269 

446 

355 

79 

102 

85 

188 

314 

244 

247 

348 

21-4 

200 

273 

252 

271 

268 

283 

21 

139 

107 

16 

26 

21 

149 

273 

203 

49 

02 

76 

202 

386 

298 

lU 

190 

19.0 

.59 

162.5 

.54 

447.6 

.61 

271.6 

.60 

312.0 

.46 

82.0 

.69 

216.0 

.65 

255.5 

.67 

226.0 

.61 

274.0 

.38 

64.0 

.46 

18.0 

.68 

176.0 

.48 

62.5 

.50 

260.0 

.66 

167.0 

.48 

CDUION  B0BOOI& 


OXFORD  COUNTY,  {Caniinmd.) 

Towns. 

•8 
6 

J 

"^i 

i 

1*^ 

1 

3rf 

1 

» 

IS 

< 

1^ 

II 

< 

1! 

Hinm,         .... 

611 

278 

199 

soo 

240 

219.6 

.48 

LoTell, 

669 

865 

282 

889 

802 

841.0 

.59 

Ifaaon, 

45 

81 

26 

82 

26 

25.5 

.66 

Mexico,        . 

103 

131 

92 

146 

103 

97.5 

.48 

Kewiy, 

171 

150 

111 

174 

136 

128.6 

.72 

Norway, 

716 

291 

220 

670 

428 

824.0 

.45 

Oxfoid, 

685 

292 

226 

S70 

293 

259.6 

.44 

Pferif, 

1,002 

638 

497 

722 

654 

526.6 

.52 

Poru, 

450 

254 

188 

S89 

267 

322.6 

.49 

Porter, 

491 

282 

205 

814 

232 

487.5 

.89 

Boxbuiy, 

86 

38 

25 

63 

62 

88.5 

.44 

Bmnfonl, 

653 

311 

292 

408 

885 

818.5 

.67 

Biow, 

216 

149 

125 

192 

166 

145.5 

.67 

170 

82 

69 

124 

81 

70.0 

.41 

Bnmner, 

465 

230 

182 

883 

290 

236.0 

.51 

BwodoD, 

•          .   * 

291 

155 

123 

205 

160 

141.5 

.48 

Waterford, 

656 

252 

193 

362 

292.   242.5 

.48 

WoodHook, 

400 

237 

189 

297 

230 

209.6 

.52 

AndoTor  North  Surplui, 

98 

. 

, 

26 

13 

IS.Q 

.34 

Franklin  planteiion, 

115 

76 

64 

68 

40 

47.0 

.41 

Fijeburg  Aeademy  Oxuil, 

, 

, 

, 

• 

, 

• 

. 

Hamlin'i  Qraal*      • 

40 

SO 

18 

40 

29 

23.5 

.59 

Letter  B,      . 

101 

SO 

26 

62 

60 

57.6 

.87 

IfUten  plantatloB,  . 
No.  6,  £1  tad  3,  • 

86 

40 

26 

65 

66 

40.6 

.47 

36 

12 

10 

17 

12 

11.0 

.31 

BUey, 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Total,    .... 

13,933 

7,730 

6,889 

7,748 

9,874 

6825.C 

"^ 

PENOBSCOT  COUNTY. 

Alton,          .... 

172 

124 

108 

66 

63 

78.0| 

Argyle, 

144 

109 

92 

40 

83 

62.5 

Bralb^,     ! 

6,510 

3,500 

2,696 

4,112 

8,048 

2872.0 

642 

435 

810 

614 

865 

837.5 

Bradley,      . 

859 

. 

Brewer, 

927 

476 

362 

608 

484 

423.0 

Bttrlinctoiii  1 

230 

170 

126 

127 

99 

112.5 

Gtemel, 

643 

272 

196 

820 

263 

229.6 

Oarroll, 

199 

119 

83 

106 

77 

80.0 

OharleitOB,  . 

678 

321 

253 

432 

875 

814.0 

Cherter, 

157 

103 

58 

63 

48 

63.0 

OliAon, 

132 

87 

80 

98 

70 

75.0 

Oorinna, 

742 

390 

307 

491 

406 

365.6 

Corinth,       , 

660 

446 

353 

645 

458 

405.6 

Dexter, 

861 

653 

440 

612 

612 

476.0 

Dixmont, 

710 

874 

277 

478 

384 

380.5 

Bddingtoa, 

S13 

192 

149 

277 

231    190.0 

Bdinburg, 

80 

23 

21 

17 

15      18.0 

Bpfleld, 

177 

90 

66 

92 

73      69.6 

Btna, 

SS7 

807 

164] 

832 

184 

169.01 

.46 
.48 

.52 
.53 

!45 
.49 
.42 
.40 
.54 
.34 
.56 
.49 
.61 
.66 
.46 
.61 
.60 
.39 
.60 


SUPBBmHNDJBM VB  BIPORT. 


PENOBSCOT  COUNTY,  (ConHnued.) 

Towni, 

1 

1 

J 

o'l 

1^ 

n 

1^ 

"si 

1 

•5 

g-9 

n 

Sxetar,          .            «            «            . 

80» 

350 

290 

630 

580    43J,a 

.51 

Gftriand,       . 

675 

291 

228 

401 

n$ 

2j*KS 

.49 

Glenbani,     . 

364 

209 

160 

220 

im 

104.5 

.4S 

OiMnlniab,  . 

327 

134 

93 

62 

4i      157.5 

.19 

HftinpdeB,     • 

1,391 

724 

624 

923 

718,  eai.tf 

.45 

HcrmoBy       • 

660 

316 

220 

388 

313;  2m.b 

,49 

Holdm, 

811 

166 

120 

201 

148    134.0 

.4S 

HowlAsd,      . 

61 

61 

47 

, 

47.0 

JT 

HndMD,        . 

365 

143 

152 

190 

149    ir.tl.u 

.41 

Eeiida«ke*gy 

402 

281 

204 

324 

274,    i3U.O 

,59 

lAgnuige,    . 

226 

144 

111 

186 

140    125,5 

.66 

Lm,  . 

,  . 

862 

197 

145 

260 

180    llie.5 

.47 

Urmat, 

630 

318 

237 

355 

284    2i\^.^ 

.59 

lineoln,        . 

681 

396 

289 

841 

25S:    273.  fi 

.47 

Low«U, 

182 

121 

72 

60 

47 

b'J.S 

.S3 

, 

. 

, 

5 

* 

, 

, 

lUzMd,      . 

64 

64 

39 

, 

, 

3U.0 

.72 

Milfofld, 

286 

128 

93 

186 

144 

un.s 

.42. 

Kewburg,     . 

693 

343 

279 

444 

347 

UZM 

,61 

Newport^      , 

438 

253 

179 

370 

331 

2:\^J] 

.53 

01<Uown,       . 

1,412 

739 

530 

1.224 

972    701J)|    ,4ft 

Oroao, 

925 

687 

456 

574 

406    4C1.0 

.49 

OrringUm,    . 

830 

487 

371 

657 

460-   41.S.J 

.50 

Faaadnmkeag, 

113 

88 

73 

113 

89|      8L0 

.71 

P^ttao, 

202 

144 

113 

100 

Tfti    t;i<;.o 

.47 

Pljwwith,    . 

408 

236 

176 

273 

114     VJr^.Q 

.48 

Sprugfield, . 

812 

124 

60 

125 

GO      coo 

.19 

BletMHi, 

837 

241 

206 

286 

2C2     2H4.0 

.€9 

MatUwMDkMg, 

108 

40 

33 

• 

, 

3J.0 

M 

If  iekartow,  . 

• 

, 

, 

• 

, 

. 

■ 

Woodrille,    . 

, 

• 

, 

, 

J 

^ 

* 

VaasiA, 

336 

167 

124       259 

J  96 

1*0.0 

.47 

Pattocnmpiia, 

28 

• 

• 

• 

34 

£4 

2iJi 

.85 

Ho.  S,  R.  6, 

, 

• 

, 

• 

* 

^ 

, 

No.  4,  B,  1, 

. 

• 

• 

• 

* 

. 

. 

If  a  6, 

66 

28 

25        30 

ZS 

25.e 

.44 

Ho.  e,  R.  3, 

• 

• 

• 

* 

* 

i 

»o.7,R.3, 

96 

69 

47|      • 

• 

4T.0 

.49 

Xolil,    .... 

27,664 

15,629 

12,622 

18,326 

14,151 

I3€31 

.50 

Al>bol«, 
AtkiasoB,     . 

BlADehwd,  . 
BovwlMuik, . 
BrowavilU,. 


PISCATAQUIS  COUNTY. 


301 

363 

54 

89 

68 


163 

220 

45 

45 

23 


131 

167 

35 

63 

14 


236 
274 

'61 
52 


287   1641   120   1761   U9  129.6  .4& 


184 
231 

'42 
42 


157.6 

199.0 

35.0 

47.6 

28.0 


.6) 
.66 
.65 
.53 
.41 


OOKlf  02r  6CH00L9. 


PISCATAQUIS  COUNTY, 

(Continued.) 

Towni. 

•s 

1 

o'l 

i 

^ 

li 

!i 

ll 

si 

C  a 

5rf 

h 

S  6 

d 

II 

d  S 

»* 

a^ 

• 
o 

11 

1^ 

1$ 
§1 

ii 

^ 

^ 

<J 

•^ 

^ 

P$ 

J)oTBr,          -           *           .           * 

T70 

407 

288 

©i^ 

403 

376.0 

.48 

£ili«aFiiio, . 

36 

U 

U 

« 

4 

8.0 

.23 

y^imroap       , 

S07 

W 

1&2 

277 

225 

188.5 

.47 

GiiildfoTd,     , 

Si5 

174 

n:! 

DHO 

226 

174.0 

.45 

GrwuviHe,    » 

8U 

sa 

f.i; 

r.» 

56 

60.5 

.68 

KUmanoek,  * 

ias 

78 

<>8 

7y 

70 

69.0 

.45 

Ki&f»bttry,  • 

HI 

47 

M 

64 

63 

44.5 

,55 

Ni^oaoQ, 

27H 

17T 

123 

in 

95 

109.0 

.39 

Mib, 

433 

519 

ITfi 

2m 

!i33'   204.5 

.47 

OrncvillOj      . 

ITii 

97 

77 

113 

1U3I     90.0 

.51 

Foikmaa,     , 

484 

313 

173 

^S2 

306    239.5 

.49 

SADgfrrille, . 

67a 

. 

, 

, 

. 

QCOM,               .                 I 

47J* 

ae9 

152 

Ui 

390    221.0 

.46 

Shirley, 

&^ 

6T 

&3 

Vd 

631     67.0 

.59 

Wclliugton, . 

ni\ 

ITl 

12(i 

1G4 

133'    129.5 

.53 

Willijuasburr,           .  t 

u 

05 

63 

2^ 

1         23'     38.0     .59 

2iQ.  3,  R.  3, . 

IG 

Id 

I'Z 

■ 

,      1      12.0     .75 

Totol,    .... 

6,938 

2,948 

2,218 

3,C88 

2,980.  2617.5 

I    .51 

SAGADAHOC  COUNTY. 


AiTowsio,     • 
Bath, 

Bowdoio,  • 
Bowdoinham, 
Georgetown, 
PerkiM, 
Phipaburg,  . 
Riohmond,  . 
Topeham,  . 
West  Bath,  , 
Woolwich,    . 

Total,    . 


160 

88 

62 

122 

93 

77.51 

.52 

3600 

817 

628 

817 

628  1256.0 

.30 

717 

413 

311 

655 

4371   S74.0 

.51 

1018 

648 

355 

606 

475 

415.0 

.40 

641 

202 

162 

307 

246 

204.0 

.36 

19 

16 

14 

16 

12 

13.0 

.e» 

820 

, 

, 

, 

, 

, 

. 

884 

676 

414 

706 

496 

405.0 

.45 

619 

337 

238 

431 

839 

288.5 

.46 

264 

142 

112 

179 

137 

124.5 

.47 

609 

268 

193 

372 

310 

251.6 

.49 

9,236l 

3,380 

2,470 

4,074 

3,164 

2762.0 

1  .ii 

Anson, 

Athens, 

Bingham, 

Bloomfield, 

Brighton, 

Cambridge,  , 

Canaan, 

Concord, 

Comrille, 

Detroit, 

£mbdea. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

; 

855       441 

352 

640 

643.  447.5[ 

625 

417 

844 

380 

322 

233.0 

346 

133 

90 

247 

202 

146.0 

646 

304 

206 

407 

369 

282.5 

325 

168 

135 

213 

143 

139.0 

179 

78 

62 

163 

108 

85.0 

834 

439 

366 

634 

603 

429.0 

472 

257 

194 

316 

247 

220.5 

242 

101 

72 

206 

169 

120.5 

406 

210 

164 

802 

228 

19U0 

.52 
.53 
.42 
.51 
.43 
.47 
.51 

!46 
.49 
.47 


SUPSBUmNDENTS  SBPORT. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY,  (Qmiinued.) 

j2 

J 

to 

g 

1 

/ 

|| 

Towns. 

IS 

n 

1^ 

il 

< 

U 
1^ 

Fairfield,      .... 

977 

610 

476 

694 

568 

522.0 

.63 

Hinnony,     , 

418 

183 

130 

24(? 

177 

153.6 

.39 

Ibrtlud,     . 

425 

274 

212 

34] 

268 

240.0 

.66 

Lexington,  . 

265 

188 

149 

234 

206 

177.0 

.67 

lbdi«m,      . 

634 

607 

401 

481 

378 

389.5 

.61 

Majfckl,      , 

39 

24 

20 

U 

11 

18.0 

.48 

Mereer,        . 

416 

225 

184 

32: 

26: 

224.0 

.64 

IConow, 

262 

122 

99 

14( 

121 

110.0 

.42 

Hew  Porilud, 

627 

265 

20t 

47-; 

38C 

293.0 

.47 

716 

357 

271 

461 

365 

318.0 

.44 

Puimjim,      . 

707 

418 

826 

455 

371 

348.5 

.49 

Fit^Id,     . 

641 

359 

267 

343 

273 

270.0 

.60 

Kpl«7.        . 

280 

202 

144 

2oa 

174 

169.0 

.56 

Bt  Albus,  . 

764 

606 

337 

671' 

470 

403.5 

.64 

BkcnilM««, 

787 

419 

318 

48f 

355 

336.6 

.43 

Bmilbfidd 

322 

161 

12C 

261 

206 

163.0 

.61 

foioo,  ' ; 

638 

332 

25^^ 

453 

369 

313.5 

.69 

filirk.,         . 

690 

179 

149 

611 

477 

313.0 

.68 

FUgStafl;    . 

47 

40 

33 

68 

45 

39,0 

.81 

Ko.  1,  R,  3,  E.  K.  K, 

63 

3J 

32 

, 

. 

32.0 

.51 

94 

6t 

47 

28 

21 

34.0 

.37 

No.  1,  B.  3,  W.  K,  B, 

, 

, 

, 

, 

yorkt, 

65 

*6: 

60 

'lO 

10 

88.0 

.68 

Ka.2,ILS,. 

63 

• 

• 

, 

• 

, 

Voow  EiTor  pUutaUoD, 

66 

, 

, 

• 

, 

So.4, 

61 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Totil,    .            .           •           • 

14,867 

8,07; 

6,907 

10,269 

8,376 

7186.0 

.51 

WALDO  COUNTY. 


Apptelon, 
Bel&rt» 
lUnont, 
Bnokfl, 


liberty.       . 
Uneolnvillo, 
Monroe, 
Monlrill^    « 
KoRttl,        . 


70( 

411 

322' 

636 

430 

376.0 

219^ 

1184 

857 

1399 

1069 

963.0 

381 

245 

187 

260 

201 

194.0 

460 

316 

241 

357 

289 

2C5.0 

300 

192 

142 

223 

163 

152.5 

1798 

1370 

1100 

940 

751 

925.5 

2015 

1216 

968 

1427 

1103 

1035.5 

368 

200 

155 

300 

238 

196,5 

471 

291 

234 

346 

289 

261.5 

46'i 

238 

178 

846 

267 

222.5 

349 

256 

187 

288 

206 

196.5 

437 

248 

181 

366 

256 

218.0 

452 

247 

176 

345 

278 

227.0 

844 

486 

401 

750 

624 

612.5 

740 

429 

342 

663 

442 

392.0 

715 

475 

303 

600 

405 

354.0 

274 

184 

157 

230 

205 

181.0 

381 

1      216 

162 

8o: 

269 

215.5 

.64 
.43 
.60 
.58 
.68 
.61 
.51 
.63 
.66 
.48 
,66 
.49 
.50 
.61 
.55 
.49 
.66 
M 


OOIOIOH  SCHOOLS. 


WALDO  COUNTT,  (ConHnued.) 


TOWBI. 


I 

'3 

i 

■5 
t 


I 


11 


1^ 


Kortbporti 
pAltrmo, 


Seanmonty  • 

Seanporty  • 

Bwanyille,  , 

Troy,  , 
Unity, 

VinalbftTen, « 

Waldo,  , 

Total,  • 


502 
(32 

1,262 
604 

1,084 
411 
446 
667 
492 
610 
317 


260 
299 
838 
392 
683 
268 
366 
409 
364 
340 
206 


200 
238 
664 
316 
601 
197 
286 
312 
261 
169 
160 


320 
462 
963 
443 
743 
319 
404 
608 
431 
479 
260 


260 
406 
767 
863 
622 
264 
517 
466 
364 
841 
197 


226.0 
3210 
710.6 
339.0 
566.6 
230.6 
301.0 
389.0 
307.6 
256.0 
178, 


.45 
.61 
.66 
.66 
.52 
.66 
.67 
,58 

.42 

.56 


19,792  12,687  9,686  14,800  11,730  10713,  .54 


WASHINGTON  OOUNTT* 


Addlaon,      ^ 
Alexander,  • 
BaileyyiUe, . 
Baring, 
Beddlngton, 
Calais,  • 

Centenrille, , 
Charlotte,    • 
Cherryfield,  • 
Columbia,     • 
Cooper,         • 
Crawford^     • 
Cutler, 
Deblois,       • 
DennyiTiUe, 
Bast  Maohias, 
Bastport, 
Bdmonds,      • 
Harrington, , 
Jonesborongfa, 
Jonespoit,    • 
Lnbee,  , 

Haohias,  , 
Haohiasporty 
Marion,  • 
Marshfleld,  • 
Medybempi, 
Hilbridge,  . 
Northfleld,  • 
PembrokVy  , 
Perry,  . 

PrinoetoB,  • 
Bobbinitoiiy  • 


534 

266 

21T 

288 

266 

167 

126 

97 

170 

, 

• 

42 

166 

133 

84 

118 

40 

24 

19 

32 

2,335 

1,194 

916 

1,185 

89 

60 

46 

34 

304 

186 

138 

143 

713 

413 

337 

828 

626 

832 

348 

238 

203 

144 

102 

167 

128 

106 

79 

108 

382 

260 

166 

194 

66 

46 

31 

• 

207 

108 

80 

90 

832 

462 

324 

338 

1,778 

813 

504 

806 

146 

120 

77 

, 

399 

216 

167 

265 

169 

164 

114 

■ 

390 

322 

289 

159 

, 

1,190 

607 

464 

662 

640 

349 

285 

242 

643 

365 

279 

368 

76 

43 

29 

25 

130 

82 

68 

63 

121 

60 

30 

53 

620 

342 

260 

204 

130 

103 

97 

• 

896 

439 

317 

428 

577 

245 

185 

'819 

148 

116 

86 

110 

Vlt 

848 

16S 

339 

846 

232.6 

.43 

78 

101.6 

.89 

37 

37.0 

.22 

102 

93.0 

.56 

23 

21.0 

.62 

906 

911.0 

.38 

38 

39.0 

.44 

112 

226.0 

.74 

267 

297,0 

.42 

169 

208.6 

.39 

113 

107.6 

.63 

72 

75.5 

.59 

126 

146.0 

.38 

31.0 

.47 

64 

72.0 

.34 

232 

278.0 

.33 

649 

526.6 

.29 

77.0 

.63 

202 

184.6 

.46 

114,0 

.67 

126 

207.6 

.53 

496 

475.0 

.39 

182 

283.6 

.44 

266 

272.6 

.50 

13 

21.0 

.27 

43 

55.5 

.43 

46 

38.0 

.31 

168 

214.0 

.41 

, 

97.0 

.74 

837 

327.0 

.36 

880 

807.5 

.36 

83 

84.6 

.57 

868 

807.0 

,36 

8UPSEINTENDKNTS  BEPOBT. 


VTASniNGTON  COUKTY, 

(Continued.) 

Towns. 

i 

J 

Jim 

9 

II 

l| 
If 

6^ 

1 

II 

i& 

it 

11 

^ 

JS 

< 

^ 

< 

as 

Steuben,       .... 

476 

368 

268 

191 

165 

211.5 

.44 

Topefield,      . 

120 

82 

21 

69 

20 

20.5 

.17 

TresooU, 

368 

235 

167 

82 

45 

101.0 

.28 

Wedej,        . 

136 

80 

20 

87 

68 

39.0 

.28 

WbltDCJ*         . 

209 

160 

106 

87 

65 

86.5 

.41 

WhitoeyrUle, 

210 

116 

80 

158 

118 

99.0 

.57 

Big  Lake,     . 

31 

, 

, 

16 

12 

12.0 

.32 

Codjrille  plantation, 

22 

22 

17 

17.0 

.77 

I>aofoTih  planUtion, 

64 

46 

22 

22.0 

.34 

Jackson  Brook  plantatioo,  , 

31 

, 

. 

, 

, 

I^nibert's  Lake  plantation, 

32 

32 

27 

27.0 

.84 

Tallmadge,  . 

27 

22 

18 

18.0 

.66 

Vaite  plantaUon, 

31 

, 

. 

'26 

'20 

20.0 

.65 

Ko.  7,  R.  2, . 

40 

• 

, 

, 

, 

No.  »,  R.  4, . 

32 

16 

13 

13.0 

.41 

No.  14, 

63 

49 

47 

47.0 

.74 

No.  14,  B.  D, 

63 

40 

30 

30.0 

.47 

No.  18, 

13 

15 

10 

'l5 

'10 

10.0 

r     W 

Total,    .... 

15,245 

10,124 

7,113 

8,655 

6,765 

6851.0 

.46 

YORK  COUNTY. 


Jleton,  • 

Alfred, 

Berwiel:,       • 

Biddeford,    . 

Buxton, 

Coniiah, 

Dayton, 

Elliot, 

lloUi*, 

Keanebnnk, , 

Kennebonkport, 

Kitterj, 

Lebanon, 

Iiiaieriek,     . 

Limingion,  • 

Ljman, 

New&eld.      . 

North  Berwick, 

Panonefield, 

Saeo, 

Saoford, 

Shapleigh,    . 

Booth  Benriok, 

Wateiboroagb, 

WelU, 

York, 


603 

263 

210 

385 

298 

254.0 

.5* 

607 

285 

214 

273 

189 

201.5 

.sa 

1,166 

486 

399 

557 

402 

400.5 

.48^ 

2,523 

1,068 

802 

997 

728 

765.0 

.30 

1,186 

568 

442 

741 

587 

514.5 

.44 

446 

290 

214 

273 

215 

214.5 

.48. 

830 

139 

108 

189 

153 

130.5 

.3» 

682 

291 

216 

462 

332 

274.0 

.4a 

636 

314 

231 

446 

323 

277.0 

.43 

965 

487 

347 

534 

369 

358.0 

.87 

1,045 

551 

376 

317 

234 

305.0 

.29 

1,168 

616 

417 

725 

623 

470.0 

.40 

1,028 

429 

340 

490 

360 

350.0 

.32 

565 

158 

129 

455 

365 

247.0 

.43 

825 
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PLANS  FOR  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


t  herewith  sabmit  fire  different  plans  for  school-honsefi.  As  much 
care  lias  been  taken  in  their  selection  as  time  would  allow.  The  fiitft 
four  were  taken,  by  permission,  from  the  work  on  School  Architec- 
tare,  by  Barnard.  In  a  part  of  them  slight  changes  were  made. 
Plans  No.  2  and  4,  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  smaller  schools, 
while  Nos.  1,  8  and  5,  will  be  adapted  to  schools  consisting  of  two 
departments.  Plan  No.  6,  was  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Super* 
intendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut.  In  a  further  descrip* 
tkm  of  the  house  built  according  to  this  plan,  the  Superintendent 
says:  "The  building  cost  about  $8,000.  It  is  an  honor  and  an 
ornament  to  the  city  where  it  is  located.  The  plan  of  this  house 
has  been  procured  for  insertion  here,  because  it  is  considered  a  good 
model  for  imitation.  It  is  probably  the  best  primary  school-house 
in  the  State.     Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  best  to  be  found  anywhere.'' 

It  was  my  wish  and  purpose  to  present  the  plans  of  some  of  the 
best  arranged  school-houses  which  have  been  built  in  our  State  the 
past  year;  but  the  nature  of  other  duties,  and  the  difficulty  of 
Becuring  sufficiently  accurate  drawings  without  a  personal  examina* 
tion,  prevented  me  from  so  doing.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  a 
school-house  erected  the  present  year  in  the  village  of  South  Pros* 
pect.  The  building  is  two  stories  high.  There  is  a  cellar  under 
the  entire  building  to  be  used  for  a  wood-house,  and  provided  with 
a  furnace  by  which  the  whole  house  is  warmed.  It  has  three  rooms, 
one  each  for  the  Primary,  the  Intermediate,  and  the  High  School 
department.  It  is  truly  a  model  house.  All  the  rooms  are  fiir« 
nished  with  the  Boston  furniture,  and  well  ventilated.  The  house 
is  elegant  in  its  external  and  internal  appearance,  made  in  a  work* 
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manlike  manner,  and  with  the  choicest  lumber.    It  is  an  honor  and 
ornament  to  the  place,  and  prockims  the  intelligence  and  enterprise 
of  its  citizens.     It  cost  about  $4,000,  and  at  that  sum  is  much 
cheaper  than  to  have  built  two  or  three  different  houses,  although 
much  smaller.     How  much  wiser,  also,  thus  to  associate  and  educate 
at  the  same  school  the  children,  who,  in  after  jears.  as  men  and 
women,  and  verj  generally  as  members  of  the  same  community, 
will  be  brought  together  in  all  the  various  relations  of  life.    Another 
elegant  house  has  been  built  in  the  thriving  village  of  Dexter,  the 
present  autumn,  and  was  set  apart  to  the  sacred  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, bj  apppropriate  services,  near  the  close  of  last  month.    It  has 
a  beautiful  location,  overlooking  all  the  business  portions  of  the 
place,  typical  of  the  relation  which  the  School  must  ever  sustain 
to  anj  other  secular  interest.     The  interest  necessary  to  secure  the 
erection  of  such  buildings  as  these  is  a  sure  pledge  that  the  schools 
will  find  a  cordial  support.     A  victory  is  achieved,  when  one  such 
school  house  is  erected  in  a  town,  or  even  within  the  circuit  of  a 
number  of  towns ;  for  it  becomes  a  model  for  others.     Its  excellen- 
cies and  conveniencies  will  become  known  and  imitated.     Neigh- 
boring districts  and  towns  will  catch  the  spirit  of  emulation.    Old 
and  dilapidated  houses  will  give  way  to  the  new  and  elegant.    In 
process  of  time,  the  principle  becomes  settled,  that  it  is  vastly 
cheaper  to  build  a  new  house,  than  to  keep  in  repair  an  old  and 
falling  one.     When  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  become  interested 
in  this  particular,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  be  so 
influenced  by  a  sense  of  fitness  as  to  secure  for  their  children  better 
teachers,  a  more  faithful  supervision  of  their  schools,  and  give  them 
the  good  influence  of  frequent  visits.     Those,  then,  who  would  aid 
in  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  are  encouraged  to  labor  in  this 
direction,  for  the  information  which  they  may  scatter  upon  this 
important  subject,  will  not  fail  to  result  in  a  glorious  harvest. 
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Thlf  plan  repretents  the  groand  floor  of  a  sohool-honse  one  story  high,  46  bj  30  feet 
0B  the  innde.  It  is  tdapt^  for  a  rural  or  Tillage  district  e  « — Bntries,  one  for  eadi 
sex,  14  bj  8  feet  c— Anteroom,  14  by  14  feet  This  room  may  be  osed  as  a  recitation 
room,  or  be  fitted  with  seats  for  a  primary  department  p — Teacher's  platform,  14  feoi 
long  and  6  wide.  Behind  this  there  should  be  a  blaolc-board,  the  whole  length  of  the 
platform,  from  4  to  5  feet  wide  //—Aisles,  ddd  d — Seats  for  two  pupils  each.  The 
deaks  should  be  from  40  to  48  inches  long;  and  the  desks  and  seats  should  be  from  SO  to 
36  inches  wide,  and  adapted  in  height  to  the  age  of  the  pnpils.  j^-Stove.  The  dotted 
linfls,  an  air-box  10  inches  square,  to  admit  pure  air.  The  rentilating  tubes  should  be 
repreoented  by  v  v,  as  in  Flan  No.  3.  These  tubes  should  be  placed  within  the  room,  and 
Bade  of  thin  boards,  perfectly  tight,  and  smooth  on  the  inside.  They  should  be  united 
in  the  attic,  and  lead  through  the  roof,  t  i — Settees  for  recitations,  oooo  o— Doors. 
s  »— WiadowB.    This  and  the  following  plans  are  drawn  on  a  scale  of  ten  feet  to  an  iivab. 
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Plan  Ho.  2. 


This  plan  ii  eisenlially  the  lame  as  the  preceding  one,  ezeepting  in  sise.  It  is  36  hj 
t6  feet  inside.  It  wili  be  well  adapted  to  a  large  number  of  districts,  d  d — Doors. 
0  c — Entries,  a — Anteroom.  /»— Platform  for  teacher's  desk.  « — Stove,  v  to  w  w  io  w — 
Windows.  Black-boards  shoold  be  placed  entirely  round  the  room,  except  in  the  narrow 
•paces  between  the  windows.  Single  desks  are  generally  to  be  preferred  to  double  ones. 
The  whole  expense  for  room  and  desks  is  about  twenty  per  oent.  more.  When  praotieaMe, 
the  house  should  be  so  placed,  that  the  pupils  as  they  sit,  may  face  the  north.  There 
should  be  outside  or  inside  blinds  to  the  windows. 
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Plan  Ifo.  3. 

90  Tt, 


A  i/  ^  w 


Thi*  repiegento  the  ground  floor  of  a  bailding  two  stories  high.  It  is  i8  by  30  feet 
tuide.  The  desoription  of  PIaq  No.  1  will  apply  to  this,  with  the  exoeptioo  of  tha 
entries,  c  e— Eotries,  one  for  each  sex,  16  by  8  feet  v  v — ^Ventilating  tabes,  c — Closet* 
e— Anteroom.  The  one  on  the  lower  floor  oommnnioatiog  with  Uie  boys'  entry,  the 
ppper  one  oommnnicating  with  the  girls'  entry.  There  nerer  should  be  winding  stairs 
in  s  lohool-honse.  They  should  be  made  as  represented  on  the  plan,  or  in  some  form 
with  broed  steps.  The  landing-plaoe  should  nerer  be  direotly  opposite  the  door.  Tha 
noas  should  be  from  11  to  13  feet  it  height  In  larse  sohools,  the  outside  door  ihoiild 
cviag  otttward,  to  enable  the  pnpU«  to  msh  oat  easily  in  case  of  an  alarm. 
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Plan  No;  4. 
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The  building  here  preeented  should  be  26  by  36  feet  on  the  mwaA,  or,  at  least,  25  by 
S5  feet  inside.  A  C — Entries  8  feet  square,  one  for  each  sex.  a — Library  and  apparatus 
room,  8  by  9  feet,  wbioh  may  be  used  for  a  reoitstion  room  for  small  sized  olassea.  D — 
Ttoaober's  platform,  behind  which,  on  the  wall,  should  be  a  blaok-board  13  feet  long  by  5 
feet  wide.  E  E — Recitation  seats.  Those  on  the  sides  are  placed  acainst  the  wail ;  those 
in  front  of  the  teacher's  platform  hare  backs  and  are  movable.  F  F  F— Free  space,  at 
least  two  feet  wide,  next  the  wall  on  three  sides  of  the  room.  G — ^Desk,  for  two  pupils, 
i  feet  long  by  18  inehes  wide.  H — Seat,  for  two  pupils,  4  feet  long  by  18  inches  wide. 
I — Centre  aisle  two  feet  wide;  the  aisles  on  either  side  of  this  should  be  from  18  to  24 
inehes  wide.  The  area  on  either  side  and  in  front  of  the  teacher's  platform  is  intended 
for  reading  and  spelling  classes,  and  any  other  olass  exercises  in  which  the  pupils  stand; 
and  the  space  next  the  wall  may  be  used  to  arrange  the  greater  part  of  the  school  as  one 
•laH  in  any  general  exercises  requiring  it. 
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Plan  "No.  6. 


A— Sbhool-roonu  B— Sehool-room.  0 — GlAfls>room.  D — ^Boyi*  entrj  and  dothaf 
loom.  B--Girli'  entry  umI  olothea  room.  F  F— Platforms.  G  Q— CIomU.  H  H— 
Cabnlla  racks.  1 1 — Sinks  with  pomps.  The  abore  is  the  plan  of  a  primary  sohool- 
koass  In  Norwioh,  Conn.  The  material  of  this  building  is  wood.  It  is  one  story  high. 
lbs  main  buUding  is  60  feet  in  length  by  26  feet  in  width.  Baoh  wing  is  26  feet  by  11 
fitet  The  smaller  sehool-room  (fi)  is  designed  for  the  lowest  department;  it  is  24  feel 
by  31  feet  and  6  inohes.  The  walls  are  waiosooted  to  window  sill,  and  abore  this,  for 
tbe  spaee  of  three  feet,  they  are  lined  with  oomposition  bliok-boards.  The  platform  it 
•vpetod.  The  larger  room,  (A,)  which  is  designed  for  a  grade  abore  the  lowesti  It 
flnisbed  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  24  feet  by  24  feet  and  6  inches,  and  has  a  elass-^rooa 
(C)  attaebed.  Beth  rooms  are  f\unished  with  the  Boston  fonitore,  eaoh  popU  being 
Fioridsd  with  »  separate  ohair. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 


Through  the  kindness  of  the  Holbrook  School  Apparatus  Mann-' 
facturing  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  I  am  enabled  to  lay  before 
you  Stereotype  plates  of  Holbrook  Common  School  Apparatus.  A 
*fuir  set  comprises  a  Numeral  Frame,  for  the  instruction  of  beginners 
in  arithmetic;  Geometrical  Solids,  for  the  use  of  pupils  more 
advanced  in  arithmetic  and  mensuration,  to  giye  them  clearer  ideas 
of  cubes,  cones,  prisms,  pyramids,  spheres,  &c.,  than  can  be  con- 
veyed by  verbal  descriptions,  or  drawings;  the  Sectional  Block,  for 
the  illustration  of  cube  root;  a  Globe,  which  should  find  a  place  in 
every  school  room;  a  Hemisphere  Globe,  which  opens  through  the 
center,  showing  on  the  plane  section  the  natural  divisions  of  the 
earth,  and  thus  explaining  how  the  convex  surface  of  a  sphere  is 
represented  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  map;  the  Tellurian,  furnishing 
an  illustration  of  the  various  phenomena  resulting  from  the  relations 
of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Earth,  to  each  other;  and  a  Planetarium, 
illustrating  the  entire  solar  system,  an  indispensable  aid  in  the 
attainment  of  a  correct  understanding  of  the  relative  situations  and 
motions  of  the  planetary  spheres. 

The  importance  of  an  Apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  many  of  the 
studies  puiisued  in  our  schools  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

By  this  means  of  ijistruction  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher, 
the  pupil  will  receive  a  much  more  definite  idea  of  what  is  meant  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  words  of  a  rule,  and  a  fSur  more  satisfactory 
conviction  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  principle  sought  to  be  demon- 
strated, than  can  be  received  in  any  other  way. 

The  value  of  these  results  upon  the  pupil's  mind  should  not  be 
disregarded;  for  any  mode  of  instruction  which  fidls  to  secure  so 
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desirable  ends  is  &r  worse  than  no  instruction  at  all.  Very  many 
of  the  teachers  in  our  schools  are  nnable  to  explain  the  rules  of 
square  and  cube  root.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty, 
eren  for  the  most  skillful  and  experienced  teacher,  to  render  intel- 
ligible all  the  principles  in7olYed  in  the  above  rules,  unless  they  are 
presented  clearly  and  in  some  tangible  shape,  to  the  eye  of  the 
pupil.  By  the  use  of  the  Sectional  Block  this  difficulty  is  obviated; 
the  pupil  detects  at  once  the  reason  of  the  operation,  which  had 
always  before  seemed  arbitrary  and  unintelligible;  thus  his  interest 
is  easily  enlisted,  and  the  task  of  the  teacher  thereby  rendered  more 
pleasant  and  his  services  more  valuable. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  three  of  the  above  articles  of 
Apparatus  are  designed  to  aid  in  the  study  of  arithmetic,  and  the 
remaining  ones  in  the  study  of  geography.  Superintending  School 
Committees  should  thoroughly  investigate  this  interesting  subject, 
and  bring  its  consideration  before  other  school  officers,  school  dis- 
tricts and  teachers.  The  entire  set  of  Apparatus  is  manufactured 
and  sold  by  the  above  company,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  securely  packed 
for  transportation,  with  a  manual,  or  text  book  for  the  use  of  teach- 
ers, for  $20.00.  The  Numeral  Frame,  represented  in  the  annexed 
cut,  is  a  most  useful  instrument.  In  an  oblong,  open  frame,  twelve 
rows  of  wooden  balls,  alternately  black  and  white,  and  of  the  size 
of  a  nutmeg  or  small  walnut,  and  twelve  in  each  row,  are  strung 
like  beads  on  strong  wires.  The  instrument,  when  fixed  to  a  stand, 
is  about  four  feet  high.  It  may  be  made  much  smaller,  as  in  the 
cut.  When  it  is  used  to  exercise  the  children  in  arithmetic,  the 
teacher  stands  behind  and  slides  tibe  balls  along  the  wires  from  his 
left  to  his  right,  calling  out  the  number  he  shifts,  as,  twice  two  are 
four,  thrice  two  are  six,  shifting  first  four  balls,  and  then  two  more^ 
and  so  on. 
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Cube  Boot  Block. 

Por  inoBtrmting  Bqiiara  and  Cabe  Roots,  but  especiAlly  the  Utter,  thlf  feotionml  block 
is  admirablj  adapted,  and  for  oonrenienoe  is  nnsorpassed.  What  teacher  will  be  withont 
one  when  ho  oan  buy  it  for  twkiht-fiyi  cixts  1  But  distbick  thoold  proTida  this  and 
all  other  apparatus  needed.    Prioe,  25;  Extra>  60;  Doable,  76. 
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Oblate  Spiieiioid. 


Spheius. 


V. 

Pbolatb  Spheroid. 
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PntAVID  AKD  FjIUBTUAIi 


OONX  AKD  FBUflTVitt 
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A  IiRBBinuAL  61.01%  ftrongfy  Uftda,  nf  firm  BAnrbd,  and  fo  mounted  on  a  simple 
pedeiUl  that  it  ean  be  readily  remoTed  and  suspended  bj  a  oord,  and  thus  be  displayed 
cooTeoiently  for  familiar  illustrations  to  a  olass.  It  is  of  a  oonvenient  sixe  for  common 
DM  in  the  school-room,  as  it  can  be  easily  held  in  the  hand,  or  passed  round  the  class, 
sod  yet  answers  all  the  main  ends  of  the  larger  sised  globes.  It  is  the  prettiest  and 
chsi^  globe  known  in  the  market.    Price,  $1.00.    Bxtra,  $1.25. 


Ti:r.BESTRiAL  GLono. 


A  HmnspffirBi  Globi  supplies  a  want  long  felt,  vis.,  an  illustration  which  any  dhtld 
din  understand,  of  the  reason  of  the  curved  lines  on  a  map,  and  shows  how  the  flat  surface 
ii  a  proper  representation  of  a  globe.  It  is  the  result  of  a  suggestion  from  a  practical 
teacher,  ^wo  hemispheres  are  united  by  a  hinge,  and  when  closed,  a  neat  little  globe 
u  presented;  when  opened,  two  maps  are  seen,  showing  the  oontinents,  as  if  through 
transparent  hemispheres.    Prioci  75  cents. 
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The  TELi;iJBiAir  it  deilg^ed  to  illnstrmte  the  Ttriovi  phenomena  malting  from  the 
relftlions  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and  EarUi  to  each  other;  the  luoeession  of  daj  and  night,  the 
ehange  of  the  teasons,  the  ehange  of  the  Ban's  deelination,  the  different  lengths  of  day 
and  night,  the  changes  of  the  moon,  the  harreet  moon,  the  preeeasion  of  the  equinoxes, 
the  differences  of  a  solar  and  sidereal  year,  Ac,  Ae,  The  Moon  revolves  around  the 
Earth,  and  both  together  around  the  Sun,  while  Son,  Barth  and  Moon  rerolre  around  a 
oommon  centre  of  gravity.    Price,  $6.00. 


The  pLAKrrARitnr  or  Orhcrt,  represents  the  proportional  sise  and  relative  position  of 
the  Planets  composing  the  Solar  System,  except  the  asteroids,  and  shows  their  amiaal 
revolutions.  A  correct  idea  of  the  Solar  System  is  seldom  received,  except  by  such  aid. 
With  it,  we  see  the  Planets  and  their  Moons  circling  round  their  common  centre,  each  in 
its  separate  orbit,  and  occupying  its  own  place  in  the  Ecliptic;  and  system  is  developed 
from  the  seeming  chaos  of  the  stars.    Price,  $10.00.    Brass  Orreryi  $15,00. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORTS 


or 


SDPERINTENDING  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  AND  SU(r 
GESTIONS  FOR  THEIR  IMPROVEMENT. 


AUGUSTA. 


Reviewing  the  schools  which  hayo  been  under  our  BuperTiaon  daring  the 
jear,  the  Committee  feel  compelled  to  saj  that  while  some  hare  been  fiiTored 
with  long  and  |Hrosperou8  tenns,  the  scholars  making  good  proficiencj,  others 
luive  not  been,  by  any  means,  what  was  desirable.  Many  difficulties  are 
encotintered.  One  is,  that  scholars  as  soon  as  they  hare  arriyed  at  an  age 
vhen  they  begin  fully  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the 
Khooi,  are  withdrawn,  and  thus  the  school  is  kept  in  a  backward  and  de- 
jnuod  condition.  Another  difficulty  is  a  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
parents,  allowing,  in  numerous  instanoes,  a  whole  term  to  pass  away  without 
knowing  what  their  children  are  studying;  whether  they  are  regular  or  irreg* 
nlar  in  their  attendance;  obedient  or  disobedient;  applying  themselves 
itodiously,  or  indifferent  to  study.  And  what  is  worse  than  this,  some, 
through  prejudice  or  jealousy,  withdraw  their  children  from  that  wholesome 
^iicipline  of  a  good  school,  to  which  they  are  strangers  at  home— thereby  en- 
oooraging  a  spirit  of  lawlessaess  and  ignorance,  training  up  ohildren  to  be  a 
grief  and  a  disgrace  to  themselves,  and  a  pest  to  society.  And  still  another 
difficalty  is  the  paucity  of  good  teachers.  Of  the  whole  number  of  those  who 
presented  themselves,  we  rejected,  afier  examination,  about  one-third,  and 
ifter  all,  were  obliged  to  accept  some  of  small  ability  or  leave  the  schools 
ontaaght. 

What  we  need  in  order  to  g^ve  our  schools  a  higher  standing,  and  to  secure 
to  every  scholar  a  thorough  education,  is  suggested  by  the  obstacles  just 
named. 

In  addition  to  providing  oonyenient  and  roomy  school  houses,  parents  must 
take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Let  them  visit  the 
Nhools  often  ;  become  acquainted  with  the  teacher,  his  wants  and  his  trials, 
nod  mstead  of  listening  to  that  mischievous  gossip,  and  those  frivolous  ex« 
CQiei,  which  result  in  destroying  the  harmony  of  the  school,  and  depriving 
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the  children  of  its  adyantagefl,  judge  for  themflelyes,  from  poraonal  obseiTa- 
tion,  of  all  that  is  reported,  and  of  all  that  is  actually  going  on.  While  the 
■chool  18  in  session  no  trivial  excuse  should  he  allowed  to  justify  a  child*B 
ahsenoe.  Parents  should  secure  the  most  approved  books,  and  aid  and 
encourage,  to  the  extent  of  their  abilitj,  their  children  in  the  proper  and 
prosperous  use  of  them. 

The  teachers,  also,  have  a  work  to  do  if  our  schools  are  to  become  what  we 
desire  to  see  them.  Ifshould  be  a  matter  of  forecast  with  agents  to  secure 
the  best  teachers,  to  whom  they  should  cheerfully  pay  high  wages.  A  poor 
teacher  is  not  worth  having  at  any  price.  There  are  many  facilities  afforded 
at  this  day  for  the  improvement  of  those  who  teach.  But  few,  as  we  think, 
avail  themselves  of  these  helps.  The  teacher  should  be  a  man  of  progress, 
with  a  quick,  elastic  mind,  a  penetrating  eye  and  a  ready  tongue.  A  teacher 
with  only  a  dead,  book  experience,  bed-ridded  ideas,  and  dormant  energies,  is 
not  fit  to  enter  a  school  room,  or  associate  with  scholars.  The  teacher  should 
be  full  of  bright,  living  thoughts,  full  of  sympathy  for  the  child,  and  of 
enthoBiasm  in  his  work. 

The  school  room  is  the  last  place  for  the  imbecile  and  the  inefficient.  Upon 
such  we  have  no  money  to  waste,  and  we  desire  that  their  habits  and  infla- 
ence,  instead  of  being  propagated,  should  die  with  them.  Persons  in  other 
callingB  spend  years  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  work.  Even  the  mechanic 
or  the  architect,  must  be  acquainted  with  the  best  models,  and  know  how  to 
bring  the  materials  furnished  into  the  form  of  use  or  beauty  desired.  And 
should  not  our  teachers,  to  whom  are  committed  the  plastic  minds  of  the 
young,  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  materials  entrosted  to  their  hands,  and 
so  thoroughly  understand  the  methods  by  which  they  are  best  wrought,  as  to 
return  them  to  us  like  cut  and  polished  jewels? 

For  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  for  the  improvement  of  home,  for  the 
good  of  society,  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions,  and  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  Republic,  we  need  a  higher  standard  of  education,  more  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  parents,  and  more  ability  on  the  part  of  teachers.  To 
teach  a  child  merely  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  is  to  do  very  little  towards 
educatmg  him.  He  must  be  taught  to  respect  himself  as  a  physical  and  a 
spiritual,  an  intellectual  and  moral  being,  sustaining  many  and  momentous 
relations  to  the  present  and  the  future,  and  to  live  accordingly. 

NEW-BHABON. 

When  we  compare  our  schools  with  those  of  other  towns,  we  are  confident 
that  they  occupy  a  rank,  high  and  honorable ;  and  it  is  particularly  ^rratify- 
ing  that  the  people  are  becoming  more  sensible  of  the  importance  of  rendering 
them  more  efficient.  Much  improvement  has  been  made  in  some  of  our  school- 
houses  within  a  few  years ;  and  we  haye  better  school  books,  and  a  much 
belter  system  of  iDstroction  than  were  common  a  few  years  ago.    Bat,  not- 
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vhhstaodifig  thoe  adTantages,  and  the  increaaed  liberalitj  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  scboolsy  thej  fall  far  below  that  position  which  our  interests,  moral, 
tockl  and  political,  most  urgently  demand.  Oar  schools,  during  the  past 
jcar,  haye  gen^allj  been  satisfactory  ;  and  in  some  of  them,  very  great  ad- 
nneement  has  been  made.  But  there  hare  been  instances  in  which  a  deficiency 
of  goremment,  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  other  causes  have  prevented,  to 
a  great  degree,  the  advancement  of  the  school.  It  is  veiy  much  to  be  regretted 
t]|at  there  are  those  who  allow  their  children  to  be  irregular  in  their  attond- 
tnce  at  school,  and  to  indulge  in  disrespectful,  vicious  and  indolent  habits, 
but  expect  their  te&chcrs  to  control  these  propensities  in  school,  by  some 
magieal  infloenoe,  which  they  seem  to  suppose  a  school-teacher  always  to  pos- 
sess. And  a  single  act  of  imprudence,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  is  sufficient 
to  eieite  all  the  animosity  and  hatred  of  their  natures ;  and  to  cause  them  to 
let  in  example  f^efore  their  children,  as  fearful  in  its  consequences,  as  it  is 
dishonorable  to  themselves.  We  are  happy  to  say,  however,  that  a  very  dif- 
ferent disposition  from  this,  is  manifested  by  some  who  have  thought  that 
tfaej  have  good  reason  for  being  dissatisfied  with  their  teacher ;  but  who  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  personal  considerations  for  the  good  of  their  school ;  and 
iix)w  that  they  have  the  power  and  a  disposition  to  enforce  obedience  on  the 
part  of  their  children. 

There  are  to  be  found,  in  many  districts,  those  who,  upon  the  slightest  pre- 
tence, are  ready  to  circulate  a  report  against  the  school  and  its  teacher.  And, 
what  is  much  to  be  lamented  is,  that  this  spirit  of  fault-finding,  and  the  d&- 
stroctive  insinuations  against  the  school,  on  the  part  of  parents,  have  uq  bet- 
ter foundation  than  the  idle  gossip  and  bitter  spleen  of  ill  disposed  and  turbu- 
lent school  boys ;  and  which  would  never  have  been  noticed,  unless  the  dispo- 
sition ezxKted  to  seize  upon  the  most  trifling  and  shadowy  circumstance,  and 
magnify  it  into  the  most  enormous  reality.  In  this  way,  well  disposed  per- 
K08  are  led  to  believe  what  does  not  exist — a  false  public  opinion  is  formed 
sgainst  the  school — the  teacher^s  influence  for  good  is  lost,  the  money  of  the 
district  is  expended  for  naught ;  and  all  for  the  simple  reason  that  parents 
will  not  take  the  pains  to  go  to  the  school-room  and  there  learn  the  real  facts 
of  the  case.  Where  perhaps  a  slight  indiscretion  has  been  committed,  proper 
and  friendly  advice,  would  prevent  its  continuance  or  repetition ;  and  thus 
preserve  the  harmony  of  the  neighborhood,  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher,  and 
the  interest  of  the  school. 

We  think  agents  are  not  so  careful  as  they  should  be  in  employing  teachers. 
They  should  bear  in  mind  that  something  more  than  mere  book  knowledge  is 
necessary  to  make  a  good  school-teacher.  They  should  employ  teachers  who 
have  a  good  share  of  common  sense,  who  have  energy  of  character,  self-reli- 
ance, and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  who  can  adapt  themselves  to  the 
diflerent  dispositions  and  capacities  of  their  pupils.  To  be  sure,  the  services 
of  such  teachers  cannot  be  obtained  without  an  adequate  compensation.  But 
will  not  the  interest  of  oar  si^ools  be  best  promoted  by  securing  them  ?  It  is 
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time  that  the  yalae  of  oar  schools  was  estimated  bj  somethiDg  betides  their 
length. 

It  is  well  known  that  teachers  are  generally  much  more  deficient  in  the 
capacity  to  govern  and  control  a  school  properly,  than  in  the  requisite  literary 
qualifications.  No  school  can  be  profitable  where  there  is  a  lack  of  system 
and  good  order.  The  work  must  not  only  be  regularly  laid  out,  but  it  must 
be  firmly  and  energetically  carried  forward.  Teachers  should  be  active,  vigi- 
lant and  persevering.  They  should  be  kind  and  affiible  in  their  deportment, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  a  becoming  dignity  and  self-respect.  And 
while  the  timid  and  retiring  scholar  is  to  be  encouraged  and  led  forward  care- 
fully, by  gentle  words  and  mild  measures,  the  obstinately  disobedient  are  to 
be  controlled  with  a  firm  hand;  and,  if  need  be,  made  to  feel  the  necesnity  of 
obedient  submission.  Good  order  and  discipline  in  our  schools,  are  of  primary 
importance;  especially  for  their  influence  on  the  character  and  habits  of 
scholars.  A  mere  knowledge  of  books  is  of  vastly  less  importance  than  that 
discipline  of  mind  which  will  prompt  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  from 
whatever  source  it  is  available ;  and  will  render  that  knowledge  practical  and 
useful. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  irregularity  of  attendance  in  our  schools. 
By  referring  to  the  table,  annexed  to  this  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dis- 
parity between  the  whole  number  of  scholars,  and  the  average  number 
attending  school,  is  very  great. 

An  allowancre  must  be  made  in  some  cases  where  scholars  from  other  dis- 
tricts attend  school  for  a  short  time  only.  This  makes  the  diffjrenco  between 
the  whole  luimber  of  scholars,  and  the  average  number  in  attendance,  greater 
than  it  vrould  otherwise  be.  Circumstances  may  render  it  ioipoesible  for 
•ome  scholars  to  attend  school  constantly ;  but  it  is  too,  much  the  case  thai 
children  are  allowed  to  be  absent  from  school,  upon  slight  and  trivial  pre- 
tences; and  we  would  urge  upon  parents  the  importance  of  their  not  allowing 
their  children  to  absent  themselves  from  school  unless  it  is  positively  unavoid- 
able. 

In  some  few  of  our  schools,  a  portion  of  the  scholars  are  In  the  habit  of 
leaving  at  the  examination ;  on  which  account  some  of  the  daeses  appear 
small  as  to  numbers.  Those  who  remain,  however,  are  generally  able  to  show 
that  they  need  not  the  help  of  tbcir  classmates.  They  can  usually  exhibit  the 
strength  of  the  daas,  and  perhaps  such  scholars,  in  leaving,  may  hide  some  of 
its  defects. 

When  we  consider  that  our  public  schools  are  the  only  places  of  instruction 
which  many  children  are  permitted  to  enjoy,  and  that,  just  as  they  leave 
school,  they  must  take  their  places  as  members  of  society,  we  can  bat  regret 
that  so  many  are  permitted  to*  allow  the  time  of  school  to  pass  without  receiv- 
ing its  benefits. 

The  necessity  of  a  new  daasification  of  school  districts  is  becoming  appiv* 
renty  and  it  is  time  this  subject  was  taken  into  active  oonsideration.    In  seveiai 
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ioituoes  iiie  oaiting  of  districts  would  be  attended  with  little  inconvenience 
or  expense  to  the  inhabitants.  A  large  portion  of  District  No.  12,  might  be 
annexed  to  District  No.  13,  and  the  remainder  to  District  No.  11,  withoat 
'  gmtlj  increasing  the  distance  to  be  traveled  by  any  individuals,  and  in  sev^ 
eml  instances,  the  distance  to  be  traveled  would  be  lessened.  . 

Seterai  other  districts  might  be  diffarentlj  arranged  with  as  great  benefit, 
and  probably  with  as  little  inconvenience,  as  in  the  above  instance ;  and  we 
would  not  encourage  expending  any  great  amount  of  money  in  repairing 
•cboul-booses,  when  it  is  practicable  to  unite  with  other  districts.  We  have 
thus  suggested  some  of  the  causes  which  prevent  the  greater  prosperity  of  our 
common  schools,  and  we  earnestly  appeal  to  the  justice,  integrity  and  gene> 
iQsity  of  the  people  for  aid  in  overcoming  these  difficulties ;  and  in  trying  to 
eleTate  our  schools  to  a  position  worthy  of  an  enlightened  and  christian  com- 
Boaity. 

BROWNPIELD. 

This  town  is  very  destitute  of  good  school-houses^  and  nntil  of  late,  there 
has  been  very  little  interest  in  the  subject ;  but,  by  reason  of  having  two  good 
boa««8  built  within  the  past  two  years,  and  the  superior  advantages  to  the 
ccholan,  the  town  has  become  awakened  to  their  true  interests.  There  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  our  schools  and  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  the 
past  year,  and  although  the  wages  of  teachers  are  much  higher  and  conse- 
qaenUy  schools  of  k*6s  length,  yet  we  think  that  they  have  been  more  profit- 
able than  during  any  previous  year. 

BBUNSWICK. 

The  Committee  hope»  that  our  schools,  during  the  post  yeir  have,  on  the 
whole,  held  tbeir  own. 

They  would  impress  on  all  parents  and  friends  of  the  young  that  thej 
would  give  an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education  among  us,  by  visiting  the 
echools,  thus  encouraging  the  teachers  and  animating  the  pupils.  Especially 
if  they  have  fears,  that  a  school  is  not  well  managed,  it  is  much  better  to 
gain  satisfaction  by  persoiml  inspection,  than  by  listening  to  the  complaints 
of  children,  which  are  always  suspicious  and  to  Im  distrusted. 

Id  the  fall  the  Committee  recommended  a  change  of  Reading  Books.  It  is 
adriftible  on  general  principles  to  makn  such  changes  every  few  years.  The 
Ooffimitteo  had  long  resisted  a  strong  pressure  and  have  been  charged  with 
being  unneoessarily  conservative  in  this  respect.  They  thought  the  time  had 
come  for  each  a  change,  and  so -far  as  the  recommendation  was  adopted,  it 
worked  well.  Some  parents,  howevcrj  refused  to  supply  their  children  with 
new  books,  even  where  a  large  majority  of  the  district  had  approved  of  the 
disnge.     In  such  cases  the  law  provides  a  remedy. 

It  has  been  reported,  that  school  teachers  have  been  advised  not  to  apply  to 
tbs  Baperintending  SchM  Committee  for  the  reguhir  certifioatei.    The  0^* 
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mittee  do  not  covet  the  labor  and  perplexity  of  examining  candidateB  for  the 
office  of  teachers.  Their  duty  is  imposed  upon  them  by  the  State,  and  they 
are  bound  by  their  oath  to  perform  it :  and  the  duty  of  being  examined  by  the 
Committee  is  laid  on  sach  applicants  by  thu  law  of  the  State ;  and  if  one 
undertakes  to  teach  without  such  certificate,  he  is  held  liable,  and  cannot 
reoeiye  his  pay  except  in  yiolatlon  of  law,  for  which  thero  is  responsibility 
somewhere. 

The  Committee  haye  declined  to  give  certificates  in  a  few  cases.  If  they 
have  erred,  it  has  been  on  the  side  of  lenity.  The  interests  of  our  schools  de- 
mand that  the  standard  of  attainment  in  teachers  shoald  be  raised  rather  than 
lowered. 

KEisrisrEBnNK. 

In  making  a  few  suggestions  fur  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  wo  shall, 
perhaps,  but  reiterate  the  recommendations  contained  in  former  reports,  made 
to  this  town,  and  shall,  therefore,  bo  brief,  and  confine  ourselves  to  such 
points  as  we  deem  of  tlie  greatest  importance  and  afford  the  strongest  hope  for 
improvement. 

A  greater  degree  of  attention  to  the  important  and  fundamental  branches, 
and  more  thoroughness  in  these  branches,  appears  to  be  desirable.  There  is  a 
disposition  in  most  scholars  to  hurry  over  their  studies,  to  get  through  one 
book  and  into  a  new  one,  to  make  a  superficial  and  partial,  rather  than  an 
intimate  and  thorough,  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  their  lessons,  which 
is,  unfortunately,  too  much  encouraged  by  teachers  and  parents.  No  more 
fatal  course  than  this  can  be  adopted  in  the  education  of  youth.  Aside  from 
the  superficial  habits  which  are  thus  encouraged,  it  really  frustrates  the 
design  which  is  sought  to  be  accomplished.  No  one  is  prepared  lor  the  sec- 
ond step  until  the  first  hns  been  completed.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  elementsiry  studies  is  the  only  preparation  for  tho  higher  branches  of  an 
education.  In  some  schools,  the  time  employed  in  reading,  spelling  and  writ- 
ing, bears  no  comparison  with  the  importance  of  these  elementary  acquire- 
ments. The  number  of  really  good  readers,  in  our  schools,  is  far  below  what 
it  should  be.  The  remedy  is  mainly  with  the  teacher.  No  sentence  in  read- 
ing should  be  paaeed  over,  until  it  has  been  correctly  read.  A  whole  day,  if 
necessary,  spent  in  accomplishing  that  object,  would  bo  profitably  employed, 
and  would  be  more  beneficial  than  a  week  occupied  in  reading  in  a  careless 
and  incorrect,  and  therefore  worse  than  nsaless,  manner.  No  lesson  should  be 
amsidered  as  ended,  until  tha  subject  matter  has  bern  mastered.  When  this 
is  done,  the  pupil  is  then  ready  for  a  step  in  advance,  and  it  will  be  made  with 
the  more  ease  and  facility,  from  the  very  labor  bestowed  on  the  former  one. 

The  great  need  of  our  schools  is  a  corps  of  teachers  thoroughly  prepared  for 
their  work.  Some  such  we  have ;  but  there  are  many  of  a  different  class, 
eome  ot  whom  are  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  studies  taught  in  our 
sofaoolB,  but  who  poflsen  no  capacity  to  impart  instrucfcn  to  others,  and  have 
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no  fiiealty  in  drawing  out  the  mental  poTren  of  their  pupils,  or  of  interesting 
them  in  their  etadies.  These  qualifications  are  as  truly  essential,  and  require 
IB  much  study  and  attention,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  the  neoeasarj  lite- 
rary acquirements.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  inducements  held  out  to  the 
teacher  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  him  in  making  the  large  outlay  of  time, 
money  and  study,  necessary  to  fit  him  for  his  vocation.  The  wages  paid  to 
teachers,  in  many  cases,  are  barely  more  than  the  most  common  laborer  can 
command.  It  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  expected  that  many  will  make  an  in- 
restment  that  promises  so  little  return.  The  improvement  in  the  qualificatioa, 
and  in  the  compensation,  of  teachers  must  necessarily  keep  pace  with  each 
other.  An  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  will  have  a  tendency  to  procure  bet- 
ter qualified  teachers,  and  more  thoroughly  prepared  teachers,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  command  an  increased  compensation. 

Such  teachers  as  are  competent,  are  not  always  employed,  when  they  can  be 
obtained,  from  motives  of  economy,  as  is  supposed.  The  economy,  howeyer, 
of  hiring  poor  teachers,  because  they  are  cheap,  is  more  than  doubtful — it  la 
a  waste  of  money.  What  should  we  think  of  the  man  who  would  employ  an 
ignorant  and  unskillful  physician,  merely  because  his  charges  were  small  ? 
And  is  the  training  of  youth  for  the  destinies  of  life  a  less  important  occupiv- 
tion? 

It  should  be  the  endeavor  of  the  agent,  first  of  all,  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
that  the  teacher  he  proposes  to  engage  is  thoroughly  qualified,  and  when  sat- 
isfied on  that  point,  other  considerations  may  be  allowed  to  have  their  weight. 
It  may  be  said,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Superintending  Committee  to  see 
that  the  teacher  is  duly  qualified.  True,  it  is  their  duty  to  see  to  it  that  no 
incompetent  person  receives  a  certificate ;  but  theirs  is  only  a  negative  duty ; 
—in  rejecting  one,  they  have  no  power  to  substitute  a  better.  Your  Ckun- 
mittee,  however,  are  not  disposed  to  shield  themselves  from  all  blame,  in  this 
particular.  They  have  sometimes  gninted  certificates,  when  the  examinations 
were  far  below  their  ideas  of  what  is  required.  If  it  were  not  so,  some  Of  the 
schools  would  perhaps  fail  to  be  supplied  with  teachers.  They  are  fully  of 
the  opinion,  however,  that  the  standard  of  requirements  should  be  raised; 
and  it  will  be  the  endeavor  of  those  of  the  Committee  who  remain  in  office,  to 
exercise  a  greater  degree  of  care  in  the  examinatioaof  teachers,  and  to  approx- 
imate more  nearly  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  in  this  particular.  In  this 
endeavor,  they  ask  the  co-operation  of  agents  and  parents,  as  well  as  of  ths 
teachers  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  we  most  urgently  commend  to  the  parents  and  guardians  of 
youth,  a  more  deep  personal  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  their 
several  districts.  The  teacher,  the  agent  and  the  School  Committee  may  all 
be  faithful,  but  their  efforts  will  be  attended  with  only  partial  success,  unleai 
the  parents,  by  visits  to  the  school,  by  examinations  of  their  children  and 
enquiries  after  their  progress,  testify  to  their  interest  in  the  education  and  wel* 
hte  of  thoN  whose  destinies  are  in  their  immediate  keeping. 
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WAYNE. 

The  Superintending  Sehool  Committee,  baving  attended  to  the  duties  of 
their  oflfee,  the  paet  jear,  aa  beet  they  could  under  existing  circumstiincee, 
and  thereby  having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  necemities  of 
the  schools  in  town,  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  consideration  of  the  elements  of  a  good  school.  This  subject  is  presented 
because  it  is  feared  that,  in  too  many  instances,  these  things  are  lost  sight  of, 
and  because  they  hope  thereby  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  schools  of  which 
they  haye  the  charge. 

The  elements  esKntial  to  a  good  school  are  three:  a  competent  teacher,  duti- 
ful scholars,  and  parents  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  teacher  and  pupils  to 
obtain  the  deeircd  result.  A  teacher,  to  deserve  the  epithet,  good^  must,  by 
nature,  have4ho  necessary  qualifications  of  head  and  heart,  together  with  a 
large  share  of  that  sterling  article,  common  sense,  to  fit  him  for  the  important 
station  he  occupies.  Further,  he  must  have  an  amount  of  mental  and  moral 
training  that  will  enable  him  to  understand  thoroughly  all  the-  branches  of 
learning  he  is  required  to  teach,  with  their  collateral  subjects,  r.nd  that  will 
prepare  him  to  polish  the  manners  and  form  aright  the  character  of  the  young 
committed  to  his  care.  lie  must  also  be  apt  to  teach  and  love  his  employ- 
ment. 

In  theory  all  are  agreed  on  this  subject;  but  in  practice  there  is  some 
discrepancy.  Some  teachers  ^x  their  standard  of  attainments  far  too  low. 
And  some  agents  about  to  employ  a  teacher,  think  more  of  the  amount  of 
money  in  the  treasury,  than  of  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  Valuable 
as  are  the  services  of  a  good  teacher,  other  ingredients  are  necessaiy  to  a  good 
school.  The  pupils,  whose  minds  and  hearts  are  to  be  moulded  and  formed, 
mnst  be  dutiful.  The  teacher  must  have  plastic  materials  out  of  which  to 
form  his  model  scholar. 

The  vocation  of  the  teacher  is  to  impart  knowledge,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  pupil  to  receive  and  retain  the  knowledge  imparted.  The  teacher  must 
teach,  the  scholar  must  learn.  The  fidelity  of  both  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  Fchool ;  and  no  scholar  comes  up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  duty  unless 
he  puts  forth  unceasing  efforts  to  make  every  valuable  attainment  presented 
to  his  consideration.  Obedience  to  every  wholesome  requirement  is  also 
necessary  to  the  order  and  quiet  of  the  school-room,  so  that  it  may  bo  a  place 
of  study  and  improvement.  The  school-room  must,  therefore,  have  dutiful 
occapants. 

Further,  in  the  great  work  of  education,  the  teachers  and  pupils  may  be 
greatly  assisted  by  the  co-operative  influence  of  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  the  scholars.  The  school-room  and  family  circles  are  connected  by  chan- 
nels of  communication.  The  influence  of  the  one  affects,  to  a  greater  or  less 
estent,  the  other;  and  if  healthful  agencies  are  in  operation  in  the  school- 
room,  they  may  be  disturbed  and  counteracted,  at  least  in  part,  by  agenoies 
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from  without.  To  reach  the  highest  attainments  of  the  school-room,  there- 
fore, the  influence  without  must  be  in  harmony  with  that  within.  Parents 
most  co-operate  and  assist  both  teachers  and  scholars.  Parents  should 
ooDtribute  their  part  to  maintain  proper  authority  and  wholesome  discipline. 
Thej  should  imbue  the  minds  of  their  children,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possi* 
ble,  with  the  love  of  knowledge  and  a  love  of  right.  Under  proper  regulations 
at  home  the  children  should  be  trained  for  the  school-room.  Good  counsels 
and  corresponding  actions  in  the  family  circle  will  fit  them,  in  a  great  decree, 
for  the  Hchool.  Kor  can  the  responsibilititv  of  parents  be  wholly  met  by 
doing  their  duty  at  home.  They  should  visit  the  school,  and  there,  by  their 
presence,  encourage  and  aid  forward  the  great  work  of  mental  and  moral  cul- 
ture. Twice,  at  least,  during  ea<^  term,  should  the  presence  of  the  parents 
make  glad  the  inmates  of  the  school.  When  these  three  elements,  properly 
combined,  meet  together  in  the  school  room,  the  result  cannot  be  doubtful — 
there  will  be  a  good  school. 

To  doTcIope,  however,  these  agencies,  in  all  their  power,  it  should  be  added, 
that  the  school-room  should,  in  nil  respects,  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  It  is  designed.  The  inhabitants  of  North  Wayne  have  nobly  resolved 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  past  by  erecting  a  suitable  hiuse.  It  is  hoped 
that  some  other  portions  of  the  town  will  be  provoked  to  do  a  like  good  deed. 
The  school-house  in  this  village  might  be  dispensed  with  in  consequence  of  its 
past  services,  and  a  good  new  house  erected. 

In  reporting  the  state  of  the  schools  the  past  year,  we  cannot  speak  of  so 
much  progress  as  is  desirable;  still,  on  the  whole,  we  think  the  cause  of 
education  advancing.  The  order  has  somewhat  improved,  and  whispering 
has  diminished,  though  it  is  now  too  often  the  pest  of  the  school-room. .  We 
speak  thus  of  this  bad  habit  from  the  full  conviction  that  it  ought  to  be 
wholly  banished  from  places  of  study.  The  attendance  *has  not  been  so 
r^iilar  as  is  desirable.  More  "  tardy"  marks  deface  the  register  than  good 
scholars  would  be  glad  to  see.  In  all  these  respects  we  hope  to  see  great 
improvement  the  coming  year. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  referring  to  some  other  subjects  closely 
identified  with  the  interests  of  our  schools.  We  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  town  to  the  large  number  of  absences  reported  in  the  registers,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  scholars  are  unnecessarily  tardy ;  thus  injuring 
th<»nselves  and  disturbing  the  whole  school.  The  average  attendance  of 
several  schools  is  only  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number.  Consequently 
one- fourth  of  the  school  is  lost.  Add  to  this  the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by 
being  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  too  late  in  the  morning,  and  more  or  less  of 
absence  near  the  close  of  the  day,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  time  of  study  la 
comparatively  short.  We  hope  these  evils,  so  far  as  is  possible,  may  speedily 
be  remedied.  These  habits  are  highly  detrimental  in  every  point  of  view. 
Parents  can,  by  suitable  co-operation  with  the  teachers,  remove  these  evils, 
and  confer  lasting  good  on  the  rising  generation.    Will  yon  aee  that  yoor 
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children  are  never  absent  from  school  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  also  use 
jour  utmost  endeavors  to  have  them  in  the  school-room  vhen  the  school 
begins?  We  vould  also  urge  upon  parents  the  duty  of  visiting  their  schools, 
especially  upon  days  of  examination.  The  presence  of  the  parent  is  needed 
in  the  school-room ;  there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  they  should  have  an  oversight 
of  their  children.  The  young  should  feel  that  their  conduct  and  attainments, 
while  connected  with  the  school,  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  interested. 

To  facilitate  the  last  mentioned  object,  we  would  suggest  the  propriety  of 
having  the  time  of  the  final  examination  appointed  several  days  beforehand, 
to  that  all  may  have  due  notice  and  be  ready  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
occasion  by  their  presence. 

CAIiAIB. 

The  Committee  would  report  the  state  of  the  schools  as  not  different  mate- 
rially from  the  past  year.  They  have  visited  them  regularly  twice  each  term, 
at  the  commencement  and  the  close,  and  some  of  them  they  have  visited 
ofteoer.  The  teachers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
interests  of  their  several  schools  with  a  degree  of  diligence  to  which  the  Com- 
mittee cheerful! V  award  their  commendation.  The  exceptions  to  which  we 
allude  refer  to  a  want  of  proper  government  in  the  teacliers,  and  a  lack  of 
enthusiasm,  both  of  which  produced  a  corresponding  laxity  and  want  of  order 
amonic  the  pupils. 

The  Committee  would  suggest  that  most  of  the  teachers  would  doubtless  be 
more  efficient  and  successful  in  their  vocation,  could  they  enjoy  the  benefit 
annually  of  a  well  conducted  Teachers'  Institute. 

Our  teachers  generally  need  to  understand  more  perfectly  the  important  art 
of  drawing  out  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  and  teaching  them  how  to  study  and 
how  to  govern  themselves.  And  both  parents  and  teachers  need  to  have  a 
higher  estimate  bf  the  position  which  a  teacher  occupies  as  the  educator  of  the 
fmnd^-of  miad,  too,  at  a  period  when  it  is  most  easily  and  permanently  influ- 
enced, and  when  the  importance  therefore  of  giving  it  a  right  direction  is  vital 
with  reference  to  all  after  life.  There  cannot  well  be  a  more  mistaken  idea 
than  that  any  teacher  will  do  for  the  children  in  our  Primary  schools.  If  any- 
where the  very  best  teachers  are  needed  here. 

The  Committee  would  recommend,  also,  the  employment  as  far  as  possible 
of  only  such  as  purpose  to  make  teaching  a  permanent  occupation.  It  may 
not  always  be  practicable,  but  other  things  being  equal,  the  preference  should 
always  be  given  to  such  teachers,  if  they  can  be  obtained. 

Some  of  the  teachers  have  failed  to  hand  in  their  registers,  thus  embarrass- 
ing the  Committae  very  much,  in  making  out  their  annual  Report  of 
Statistics. 

The  Committee  would  remind  the  school  agents  that  no  teacher  is  legally 
entitled  to  his  or  her  compensation,  until  the  register  for  the  term  is  regularly 
made  out  and  handed  either  to  the  agent  or  the  Superintending  Committee. 
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Ifeadi  teacher  was  made  to  understand  thid,  the  failure  alluded  to  would 
doubtleas  cease  to  occur. 

The  Committoe  regard  it  as  indispensiblo  that  each  pupil  should  be  furnisUed 
with  each  books  as  are  used  in  tlio  class  to  vrhich  he  belonp;8 ;  and  we  would 
remind  parents  that  the  law  makes  it  necessary  that  they  should  provide  such 
hooks  if  able  to  do  so,  and  in  case  of  failure,  that  the  Committee  should 
proTide  them  and  charge  them  to  the  parents  of  the  pupil.  If  any  parents 
are  unable  to  provide  books  they  are  to  be  provided  by  the  Committee  at  the 
expense  of  the  city,  gratuitously. 

It  is  important  also  that  each  pupil  be  regular  and  punctual  in  his  attend- 
ance at  school.  Tlie  Committee  are  gratified  that  there  has  been  some 
improvement  m  this  matter,  and  yet  there  is  room  for  still  greater  improve- 
ment. The  evils  of  irregular  attendance  both  upon  the  pupil  and  the  school 
generally,  arc  not  thought  of  as  they  should  be.  No  pupil  can  be  benefitted 
who  is  suffered  or  compelled  to  pursue  such  a  course.  Being  unable  to  keep 
Tip  with  his  class,  he  becomes  discouraged :  study  becomes  difficult  and  dis- 
gosting,  and  he  finally  hates  the  school  and  everything  connected  with  it. 
The  late  comer,  too,  acquires  habits  of  irregularity  which  follow  him  through 
life.  The  Committee  trust  that  parents  will  do  what  they  can  to  have  the 
attendance  of  the  children  regular  and  punctual. 

There  is  need  of  more  effort  also  on  the  part  of  parents  to  have  all  their 
ehUdren  of  suitable  age  attend  school  as  much  of  the  year  as  possible.  For  in 
comparing  the  whole  number  of  children  and  youth  in  the  city,  with  the 
aetaal  attendance  at  school,  it  appears  that  a  large  number  do  not  attend  at 
all— nearly  one-half  uf  those  between  four  and  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

In  order  to  awaken  more  interest  both  in  teachers  and  pupils,  the  Conmiit- 
tee  would  earnestly  request  parents  and  others,  who  have  influence  in  the 
various  districts,  to  yisit  the  schools  as  often  as  once  at  least  every  term ;  and 
as  far  they  can  to  examine  their  children  at  home  to  ascertain  what  improve- 
ment they  are  making.  TVe  are  persuaded  that  it  is  impossible  for  our 
schools  to  confer  all  the  benefit  which  they  might,  until  all  in  the  community 
shall  co-operate  in  giving  to  them  interest  and  efficiency. 

As  another  important  part  of  education,  the  Committee  would  respectfully 
enquire  also  whether  something  more  docs  not  need  to  be  done,  and  whether 
something  more  cannot  be  done  by  the  united  efforts  of  parents  and  teachers  to 
bring  back  the  good  old  days  when  there  used  to  be  children  in  the  community. 
We  have  ''Toung  Americas"  in  abundance,  and  a  plenty  of  young  gentle- 
men and  ladies ;  but  as  for  children — children  in  respect  for  superiors,  reverence 
for  age,  and  a  willingness  to  be  regarded  as  children,  until  they  are  really 
men  and  women,  are  they  not  too  rare  at  this  day  ?  And  is  there  not  here  a 
department  of  education  which  needs  serious  attention  and  reform ! 
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There  have  been  no  schools  this  year  in  Districts  Nos.  10  and  13.  Besides 
these,  there  are  thirteen  districts  in  town.  In  each  of  these,  there  have  been 
taught,  the  past  year,  both  a  summer  and  a  winter  term,  with  the  exception 
of  Nos.  3  and  14,  in  which  there  has  been  onlj  a  winter  term.  Nine  of  the 
winter  schools  have  been  taught  bj  male  teachers:  the  other  four  bj  females. 
Kespecting  the  summer  schools  we  have  nothing  special  to  remark.  It  is, 
however,  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  that  most  of  them  were  attended 
with  some  degree  of  success.  The  school  in  No.  9  amounted  to  but  little,  if 
any  thing.  The  school  in  No  6,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  was 
decidedly  the  best  among  the  summer  schools,  in  point  of  order,  general  pro- 
ficiency and  interest  in  studies,  and  general  satisfaction  both  to  parents  and 
scholars.  We  think  that  the  winter  schools,  with  the  exception  of  Nos.  7, 
8  and  9,  have  been,  as  a  whole,  attended  with  more  than  ordinary  success. 
Reading  and  spelling  are  deemed  of  the  highest  importance;  and  it  is  a  source 
of  regret,  that,  in  the  multiplicity  of  studies  in  our  schools  generally,  these 
fundamental  branches  are  so  superficially  pursued.  Scholars  should  be 
thoroughly  taught  in  these  studies,  and  drilled  and  questioned  on  what  they 
read  and  spell ;  and  to  do  this  in  our  largest  schopls,  in  connection  with  such 
a  variety  of  other  recitations,  is  a  work  indeed,  and  requires  a  teacher  of 
Herculean  strength  of  body  and  mind.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  in  town  but 
four  or  five  good  and  comfortable  school* houses,  we  would  earnestly  invite 
the  attention  of  the  town  to  the  fact  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  and 
that  immediately,  to  have  more  suitable  rooms  for  the  education  of  the  young. 
We  would  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  respectfully  invite  districts  to  act  immedi- 
ately, faithfully  and  harmoniously  for  the  building  of  some  new  school-houses, 
where  young  men  and  ladies  can  repair  with  feelings  of  delight,  and  find 
themselves  somewhat  pleasantly  situated  while  pursuing  their  studies  (torn 
day  to  day. 

BICHMOND. 

Such,  in  brief,  has  been  for  the  year  past  the  state  of  the  several  schools  in 
town,  as  nearly  as  the  opportunities  afforded  would  allow  the  Superintending 
Committee  to  judge  of  them.  In  comparison  with  former  years,  in  some 
instances,  there  have  been  improvements,  and  in  many  more  improvements 
are  needed.  Yet  more  liberal  things  should  be  devised  for  our  schools,  if  we 
would  see  them  of  that  high  character  and  yielding  all  those  benefits  of  which 
they  are  capable. 

While  in  most  of  the  districts  there  are  now  comfortable  and  convenient 
school-houses,  there  are  in  some,  still,  wants  in  this  regard.  A  few  need  yet 
some  repairs  and  conveniences  added  to  their  school-houses,  while  a  few  others 
need  new  buildings.  This  latter  is  particularly  true  in  the  village  district. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  Table  that  the  whole  number  of  scholars  as  reported  in 
this  district  the  year  past  has  been  487 — ^for  which  we  have  had  but  fbar 
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aehool-roonu — f^ivmg  an  avcTage  of  vpirardB  of  120  Bcholars  to  a  room ;  or  if 
we  eoDsider  only  the  386  that  were  in  actual  attendance  the  winter  term,  it 
will  give  an  aTcrago  of  more  than  96  to  a  room — a  number,  we  need  not  say, 
by  far  too  large  for  any  achool-room  of  ordinary  capacity.  The  presHing  into 
ihsm  schools  of  an  oyerplus  number  alter  the  rooms  have  ahoady  been  Glled, 
and  well  filled,  has  been  a  serious  evil — an  evil  that  no  fdithfttln(«s,  ability  or 
tact  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  could  remedy — not  even  were  the  scholars  in 
every  case  cautious  and  well-disposed,  which  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  If  the 
profitableness  of  a  school  depends  mainly  on  the  personal  interest  and  applica- 
tion of  the  scholars,  and  these  depend  very  much  on  their  comfort,  convenience 
and  freedom  from  temptation,  then  must  we  expect  to  have  unprofitable 
Kbools  so  long  as  we  n^lect  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  convenient 
achooi-rooms  to  meet  their  wants.  Gould  a  sufficient  number  of  such  sohool- 
Tooms  be  provided  in  our  village,  it  would  be  an  inducement  not  only  for 
many  to  attend  our  own  schools  who  now  go  out  of  town  or  go  nowhere  to 
ichool,  but  an  inducement  for  many  to  continue  on  in  their  attendance  who 
DOW  only  attend  a  short  time  at  the  opening  of  the  schools.  Their  leaving, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  or'  compkined  of.  We 
eoald  not  expect  it  to  be  otherwise. 

inother  matter  seriously  affecting  the  interest  and  success  of  our  schools,  is 
ft  want  In  some  cases,  of  the  co-operation  of  parents — their  co-operation  in 
getting  their  children  to  school,  and  getting  them  there,  if  possible,  every  day 
throughout  the  school,  and  in  season  every  day  to  remain  throughont  school 
hoQn.  And  their  co-operation  then  in  securing  their  conscientious  respect 
ud  obedience  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school-room.  All  this 
ttiut  be  done  or  our  schools  must  suffer.  And  even  should  there  be  reason  to 
aupect  that  all  is  not  right  in  the  school-room,  that  all  its  rules  and  regular 
tioQs  are  not  the  most  proper  and  just,  it  is  not  for  parents  to  encourage  the 
«ririt  of  resistance,  rebellion,  or  of  fault-finding.  Nor  should  such  matters 
be  allowed  to  be  discussed  and  decided  against  in  the  family,  or  elsewhere  in 
the  presence  of  children.  It  is  not  wise — not  best.  Tis  true,  parents,  and 
scholars  also,  have  a  right  to  speak,  and  a  right  to  complain  in  regard  to 
these  things,  if  there  is  ground  for  it.  Scholars  have  rights  and  claims  in  the 
ecbool-room,  and  these  should  be  regarded.  But  there  is  a  proper  way  for  it, 
and  an  improper  way  for  it.  There  is  a  way  tending  to  ruin  both  school  and 
scholars  in  doing  it,  and  a  way  in  which  it  may  be  done,  and  thoroughly  done, 
«ith  safety  and  justice  to  all  the  parties.  Were  it  ofbener  taken  for  granted 
at  the  outset  of  schools,  and  were  the  idea  offcenor  inculcated  and  impressed  in 
the  family,  that  teachers  are  the  friends  of  their  scholars— no<  their  enemies; 
their  helpers  and  well-wishers — not  those  who  must  be  assiduously  watched 
^ith  a  jealous  eye  and  reported — ^who  must  be  distrusted,  checked  and  defeated 
in  as  many  of  their  plans  and  efforts  as  possible ;  bow  much  oflener  might 
teachers  have  the  happiness  of  proving  themselves  the  friends  indeed  of  their 
•ckolan,  as  w«ll  as  satislactory  to  the  parents  and  guardians  whose  i  ervants 
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they  are.  Toachen  should  have  in  their  favor,  to  start  with  and  go  with 
them,  the  confidence  and  co-pperation  of  parents,  agents  and  committees,  as 
well  as  scholars.  Were  it  so,  thcj  would  not  so  often  find  themselves  in  the 
uncomfortable  position  of  those  laboring  and  '*  bearing  burdens,"  **  with  one  of 
their  hands"  only  "in  the  work,"  **with  the  other  hand  holding  a  weapon," 
but  casting  away  all  weapons  they  would  be  able  to  engage  with  all  the  heart 
and  both  hands  in  the  great  work  of  teaching  and  benefitting  their  scholars. 

TVe  regret  that  we  have  not  had  the  materials  to  make  a  full  report  of  some 
of  the  schools,  owing,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  agents  to  notify  us  as  to  the  time  of  their  closing.  While  several  agents 
have  most  commendably  performed  their  duty  in  this  respect,  others  have 
entirely  neglected  it.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  charge 
themselves  with  the  time  of  commencement  and  close  of  schools.  Oar  law 
therefore  wisely  makes  it  one  of  the  duties  of  agents  **  to  give  notice  to  a 
member  or  members  of  the  Superintending  School  Committee  of  the  town  of 
the  time  when  the  school  is  to  commence  and  for  how  long  a  term  the  instructor 
is  engaged."  As  this  is  an  item  of  the  law  which  agents  are  solemnly  bound 
by  their  oath  of  office  to  sustain  and  carry  out,  wo  hope  it  will  not  be  forgotten. 
We  are  always  sorry  to  fail  of  visiting  a  school,  especially  at  its  close,  when 
i\e  collect  mainly  the  materials  for  reporting  it. 

HALLOWELL.     # 

The  increasing  numbers  attending  the  High  and  Intermediate  Schools,  show 
the  increased  value  and  importance  of  these  schools  to  the  inhabitantB  of  the 
city.  They  have  ceased  to  be  district  schools.  The  whole  city  is  interested 
in  their  success  and  improvement.  The  inquiry  is  becoming  more  and  more 
urgent,  "what  can  be  done  to  promote  the  interests  and  enhance  the  usefulnoes 
of  these  schooLi. "  The  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  schools  appears  to 
be  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  such  teachers  as  it  is  desirable  to  employ,  and  of 
retaining  them  for  at  least  a  number  of  years.  In  the  High  School,  particu- 
larly, this  difficulty  has  been  felt  for  some  time.  The  compensation  paid  is 
not  so  high  as  in  the  neighboring  cities;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  one  caase 
of  the  difficulty  referred  to.  This  may  be  obviated  by  a  gradual  increase  of 
compensation,  as  the  school  rises  in  importance  and  in  public  estimation.  We 
recommend  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  city  government. 

An3ther  obstacle  to  which  frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  the  reiiorts 
of  the  Committee,  is  the  irregularity  of  attendance  of  many  of  the  scholais. 
Not  only  are  the  scholars  kept  at  home  by  their  parents,  and  often  for  reasons 
which  ought  not  to  be  deemed  sufficient;  but  many  are  indulged  in  eveiy 
whim  and  caprice,  which  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  heedless  and  spoiled 
children,  leading  them  to  crave  for  frequent  holidays  for  mere  purposes  of 
idleness  or  amusement. 

In  both  cases,  the  scholars  by  losing  important  lessons  and  recitations,  sood 
lall  behind  their  classes,  their  interest  in  study  flags,  and  the  school  becomes 
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a  tiresome  place  to  them.  Thaa  many  youth  with  abundant  capacity,  fail  to 
obtain  a  good  education,  in  the  midet  of  all  the  advantages  afforded  by  their 
Baperior  pri?ilego6.  Should  the  time  arriye,  (and  it  seems  to  be  approaching,) 
vben  the  High  School  shall  be  crowded,  regulations  must  necessarily  be 
adopted,  excluding  these  irregular  scholars. 

With  regard  to  the  Intermediate  School,  which  is  attended  by  so  large  a 
number  of  scholars,  and  is  becoming  of  so  much  value  as  a  means  of  odacation, 
the  inqairy  forces  itself  upon  us,  whether  the  rooms  now  occupied  are  to  be 
permaDeotly  used  for  that  school.  The  rooms  are  needed  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  City  Council  and  Municipal  Court,  and  for  other  important  pablio 
parposes.  They  are  not  in  themselves  suited  for  the  use  of  so  large  a  school ; 
and  at  present  the  seats  are  not  sufficient  to  sapply  the  school,  besides  being 
quite  out  of  repair.  If  to  be  used  for  any  length  of  time,  they  must  be  repaired 
at  considerable  expense.  But  after  all  practicable  repairs  are  made,  the 
ol^tion  still  remains,  and  cannot  be  surmoanted,  that  the  school  room  is 
nearly  surrounded  by  a  public  street,  where  there  is  abundance  of  dust  and 
mad,  and  the  noise  and  confusion  of  continual  passing.  It  appears  to  us, 
that  the  time  must  soon  arrive,  when  the  city  will  provide  a  more  suitable  place 
and  more  convenient  accommodations  for  this  largo  and  important  school. 

The  compensation  of  the  teachers  of  primary  schools  was  increased  last 
spring  by  an  addition  of  half  a  dollar  a  week.  Notwithstanding  this  odvanco 
of  wages,  the  same  difficulty  was  realized  as  heretofore,  and  even  to  a  greater 
extent,  in  obtaining  acceptable  teachers  who  would  remain  through  the  year. 
Should  a  farther  advanoe  take  place  in  the  amount  of  compensation,  it  would 
be  well  to  make  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  increase  in  each  school  from  term 
to  term,  with  a  view  of  inducing  acceptable  teachers  to  remain  during  the 
year. 

Another  change  would  in  our  view  have  much  influence  in  securing  a 
greater  degree  of  permanency.  Teachers  should  be  treated  with  more  consid- 
^tion  by  parents.  Instead  of  seizing  upon  the  first  rumor  of  erroneous 
management,  and  becoming  excited  without  hearing  the  teacher's  explanation, 
a  more  judicious  course  would  be,  first,  to  see  and  converse  calmly  and 
candidly  with  the  teacher,  allow  duo  weight  to  his  or  her  statements,  and  not 
condemn  without  sufficient  cause.  A  teacher  who  comes  here  a  stranger  in 
the  community,  and  has  hardly  had  time  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
pupili,  much  less  the  parents,  connected  with  the  school,  may  be  pardoned 
fur  some  mistakes  of  judgment,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  controling  refractory 
pupils.  It  would  seem  wise,  for  all  interested  in  the  welfare  and  success  of  a 
Khool,  to  endeavor  to  aid  the  teacher  in  its  government  and  discipline,  in 
establishing  a  wholesome  moral  influence  over  the  pupils,  and  in  securing  as 
^igh  a  degree  of  success  and  usefulness  as  practicable.  Instead  of  this,  a 
course  has  sometimes  been  pursued,  tending  directly  to  the  reverse. 

Daring  the  past  year,  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  school-house  at  Loudon 
Hill,  the  inmde  of  the  Vaughan  school- house,  and  the  wood  work  outside  of 
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the  Laughton  lofaool-hoase,  havo  beon  painted,  bendei  whitewaabhig  and 
other  repairs.  A  strip  of  land  south  of  the  Vaugban  school-bouse,  running 
from  street  to  street,  and  three  rods  wide,  has  been  purchased  and  added  to  the 
lot.  A  set  of  Peiton'e  large  and  valuable  outline  maps  has  been  procured  for 
the  Intermediate  School,  and  the  chemical  apparatus  at  the  High  School  has 
been  put  in  repair. 

We  cloee  this  report  by  renewing  the  expression  of  our  deep  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  a  strict  and  careful  supervision  of  our  schools,  and  frequent 
visits  to  each  of  them,  on  the  part  of  the  Superintending  Committee,  and  by 
parents  whenever  practicable.  The  duty  of  superintending  the  public  schools 
whsre  so  many  youthful  minds  are  receiving  their  impresB  and  direction  for 
life,  is  one  of  no  ordinary  importance.  We  have  felt  it  to  bo  so,  however 
much  we  may  have  failed  in  its  full  discharge.  May  future  committees  be 
more  faithful  and  more  successful  than  we  have  been,  and  under  their  super- 
vision may  our  schools  risa  higher  in  excellence,  and  extend  their  influence 
wider,  than  in  any  former  period  of  their  history. 

BANGOB. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  year  just  closing  has  been  a 
peiiod  of  almost  unminglcd  prosperity  to  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 

Eighty^fivc  different  teachers  have  been  employed,  who  have  performed  the 
duties  of  a  difficult  and  trying  avocation  with  a  zeal  and  fidelity  meriting  high 
commendation.  Another  year  has  deepened  the  impression  in  the  )mblic  mind 
that  our  school  system  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed. 
Our  schools  have  long  been  the  ornament  and  pride  of  our  city.  Distinguished 
persons  from  abroad  who  visit  them,  are  accustomed  to  accord  to  them  this 
high  honor. 

The  increasing  attendance  of  parents  and  friends  at  the  annual  public 
examinations,  the  crowded  state  of  nearly  all  the  school-rooms  on  those 
occasions,  indicate  the  interest  our  fellow  citizens  take  in  the  education  of 
the  young,  and  the  confidence  they  repose  in  those  to  whose  care  they  are 
committed.  The  fact  that  our  fellow  citizens  provide  so  liberally  from  year  to 
year  for  their  support,  and  the  fact  that  in  a  city  embracing  5510  persons 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years,  with  an  attendance  of  4170 
pupils  during  a  single  term,  not  more  than  one  hundred  scholars  attend 
private  schools,  constitute  a  test  of  the  excellence  and  success  of  our  publio 
schools. 

They  are  so  well  graded,  watched  over  with  so  much  care,  the  text  books  so 
judiciously  selected,  the  teachers  so  faithful  and  efficient,  and  the  results  bo 
gratifying,  that  private  schools  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  an  existence. 
It  is  the  chief  excellence  of  our  schools  tlmt  their  advantages  are  enjoyed  by 
children  of  all  classes.  Like  the  pure  and  wholesome  water  we  drink — like 
the  air  we  breathe,  they  are  desired  for  the  oommon  benefit,  are  open  to  all 
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—tie  the  ngbi  of  all,  ivithoat  aDj  distinction  of  raoe,  nation  or  nligion. 
Bepublican  in  their  character^  their  tendency  w  aldo  republican. 

The  number  of  persons  between  tbo  ages  of  four  and  twentj-one  yean 
Tesidiog  in  the  citj,  on  the  first  day  of  May  last,  as  reported  by  the  asnistunt 
asMBors,  was  5510,  on  tbe  first  day  of  May  previous  the  number  reported  was 
5S31.  Tbero  was  during  the  last  municipal  year,  a  decrease  of  321  persons 
eoiitled  to  attend  the  public  schools,  probably  in  consequence  of  setting  off  the 
town  of  Yeaiie  from  the  city. 

The  whole  number  of  pupib  registered  during  the  summer  term  was  3590; 
STerage  attendance,  2696 ;  whole  number  registered  during  the  winter  teraiy 
4170;  aferage  attendance,  3048. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  attending  school  during  the  summer  term  of 
last  year,  was  3664;  average  attendance,  2070.  W  bole  number  registered 
dnricg  the  winter  term,  3753 ;  average  attendance,  2903.  The  percentage  of 
pupils  registered  last  year,  summer  term,  was  .62;  this  year,  .65. 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  List  year,  summer  term,  was  .45;  this 
year,  .49.  Percentage  of  pupils  in  the  city,  registered  last  year,  winter  term, 
^da  .68;  this  year,  .75.  Percentage  of  average  attendance,  last  year,  winter 
term,  was  .52:  this  year,  .55.  By  these  facts  we  learn  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  percentage  of  registered,  and  of  aver;igeattendiince,  during  both 
the  Bummcr  and  winter  terms  of  this  year  over  last.  There  are  in  the  city 
fiftj-tiz  schools,  viz. :  two  High  SohooU,  throe  Select,  five  Grammar,  twelve 
Intensediate,  seventeen  Primary,  fifteen  Suburban,  two  Apprentice,  and  one 
Brening  School. 

Tbe  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  for 
tbe  muiicipal  year,  was, $16,550  00 

Bank  tax  received  from  the  State, 1,347  65 

Total, $17,897  65 

The  whole  amount  expended, 17,38198 

Balance  nnezpended, $515  67 

The  average  number  of  scholars  attending  all  the  schools  for  the  sununer 
and  winter  terms,  was  2872« 
This  gives  as  the  cost  of  educating  one  scholar  for  forty  vreeks,  $6  05. 
Gust  per  quarter  of  ten  weeks,  $1  51. 
Cost  per  week,  .15. 

POBTLAKD. 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  to  school  purposes,  in  this  city,  may  to 
aome  persons,  seem  large,  and  in  these  days  of  retrenchment,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  a  smaller  sum  would  meet  our  wants.  With  such  views,  however, 
yoor  Committee,  with  full  knowledge  of  those  wants,  have  not  the  slightest 
^Qpatby.  On  tbe  contrary,  they  are  prepared  to  urge  u{ion  tbe  authorities 
of  the  city,  the  indispensable  nooessity  of  making  still  larger  grants  for  the 
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year  to  come.  There  are  certain  claims  in  this  department  which  haye  too 
long  been  disregarded  and  which  will  ere  long  become  so  imperative  that  they 
coimot  be  passed  unheeded. 

Amongst  these  claims,  we  notice  that  of  certain  of  our  teachers  for  a  com- 
pensation in  some  just  measure  corresponding  with  the  increased  expenses  of 
liTing.  Let  any  thoughtful  man  consider  this  matter— estimate  those 
expenses  which  are  incident  to  life,  and  then  compare  his  estimate  with 
another  made  six  or  eight  years  ago,  and  the  injustice  of  requiring  our 
teachers  to  Htc  upon  salaries,  in  a  few  instances  slightly  increased,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  no  larger  than  they  then  received,  must  immediately  become 
apparent. 

Your  Committee  believe  that,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice,  these  salariea 
should  be  increased,  and  they  have  therefore  made,  during  the  past  year,  an 
earnest  effort  in  this  direction,  though  to  a  large  extent  the  effort  unhappily 
failed. 

There  is  still  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  matter.  It  is  a  simple  state- 
ment of  fact,  that  some  of  our  best  female  teachers  are  cherishing  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction,  and  a  desire  to  find  more  remunerative  situations  abroad.  Nor 
can  any  man  who  listens  to  their  statements  wonder  that  they  should  com- 
plain. When  ho  learns  that  their  expenses  have  nccrr/y  doubled  while  their 
salaries  remain  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  he  will  admit  that  they  have 
cause  for  complaint.  This  subject  will  soon  force  itself  upon  the  attentioD  of 
the  citizens,  as  well  as  of  the  School  Committee,  and  demand  immediate 
remedial  action. 

Still  another  claim  requiring  increased  appropriations  for  the  ensuing  year, 
is  that  for  the  better  accommodation  of  several  of  our  schools. 

It  is  a  mistaken  policy  which  doles  out  grudgingly  its  appropriations  for 
the  aid  and  comfort  of  our  public  schools!  We  ask  for  no  extravagance ;  we 
would  not  have  a  single  dollar  expended  for  mere  ornament  and  parade;  but 
we  would  have  a  policy  both  just  and  generous.  We  would  have  our  citizens 
take  a  long  look  ahead  and  foresee  the  fruits  of  a  liberal  and  also  of  an  illiberal 
support  of  that  system  by  which  Our  children  are  to  be  prepared  to  act  well 
their  part  when  we  are  gone.  Let  a  straitened  economy  be  shown  in  any 
other  department  of  our  interests  rather  than  hero. 

Turning  from  these  considerations  the  Committee  desire  to  express  their 
gratification  with  the  evident  improvement  of  the  schools  as  manifested  at  the 
recent  examinations.  The  reports,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  showed  that 
on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  scholars,  there  had  licen  a  just  appreciation 
of  responsibilities  and  advantages,  and  an  earnest  effort  to  meet  the  one  and 
improve  the  other. 

One  exception  to  this  commendation  must  be  made.  There  are  still  com« 
plaints  of  the  frequent  absence  of  some  of  our  scholars.  Classes  are  thus 
hindered  in  their  progress,  and  individuals  are  losing,  in  very  large  meaBiire, 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  punctuality  and  diligence. 
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In  TC17  manjr  inatanoeB  tbin  maj  arise  from  truantcj,  wbi]e  the  parents 
foppo0e  their  children  in  school ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  in  a  vastly  larger 
number  of  instances  it  arises  from  the  carelessness  of  parents,  who  allow  their 
.  children  to  remain  at  home  upon  utterly  rain  or  frivolous  pretences. 

Let  there  be  an  earnest  determination  upon  the  part  of  all  parents  and 
guardians,  that  the  dajs  of  youth  shall  be  given  to  the  acquisition  of  the  best 
education  our  system  affords,  and  the  improvement  in  all  our  schools  would, 
at  once,  become  apparent. 

BATH. 

Boring  t^e  year  now  closed,  the  public  schools  of  this  city  have  been  con- 
tinued in  successful  operation,  and  probably  in  no  former  year  have  they  done 
more  to  promote  the  public  good.  Through  some  scenes  of  excitement  and 
disturbance,  the  Committee  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  good  order,  and 
they  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  course  has  be^n  sustained  by 
jadicial  decisions,  and  approved  by  almost  every  intelligent  citizen.  The 
various,  numerous,  and  sometimes  perplexing  duties  connected  with  the  man* 
sgement  of  our  sixteen  schools,  have  been  discharged  by  the  Committee  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  They  have  employed  the  best  teachers  whom  their 
means  could  command.  They  have  made  such  repairs  and  improvements  in 
the  school  buildings  as  they  were  able.  They  have  visited  the  schools  oflen, 
carefully  examined  the  different  classes,  especially  at  the  period  of  their 
advancement  from  lower  to  higher  grades,  and  have  addressed  the  pupils  on 
topics  connected  with  leambg  and  morality.  They  have  endeavored  to  adjust 
all  matters  of  discipline  and  difficulty  with  fairness  and  impartiality. 

It  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  office  of  the  School  Committee  is  one  whose 
chief  reward  is  useful  labor.  Such  labor  every  good  citisen  will  cheerfully 
perform,  so  long  as  it  does  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  duties  of  his  own 
calling.  But  our  public  school  system  has  now  become  so  extended,  that  it  is 
hardly  pof  sible  that  it  should  be  well  administered  without  consuming  more 
time  than  any  one  can  afford  to  gratuitously  devote  to  it.  The  Committee 
were,  therefore,  very  happy  to  have  it  in  their  power,  through  the  action  of 
the  City  Council  last  April,  to  establish  the  office  of  Su])erintendent  of  Public 
Schools.  They  adopted,  without  delay,  a  series  of  articles  defining  the  duties 
of  the  office,  and  elected  Rev.  S.  F.  Dikb  to  fill  it  for  the  remainder  of  the 
school  year.  He  has  entered  upon  his  labors  with  seal,  and  from  his  Report, 
of  which  we  here  present  a  copy,  the  present  condition  of  our  schools  can  be 
correctly  learned. 

The  Superintendent  closes  his  Report  as  follows : 

In  closing  thij  report,  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  condition  ot  onr 
public  schools  is  on  the  whole  good.  But  all  must  remember  that  even  their 
present  condition,  still  more  their  continued  improvement,  depend  upon  the 
tare  and  labor  bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  constant  and  faithful  discharge 
of  duties,  OB  the  part  of  all  connected  with  them.  Teachers  most  be  falthfli 
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men  and  women.  Members  of  the  Committee  mutt  di0chai)go  their  duties 
Bolelj  with  reference  to  the  public  good ;  and  all  good  citiaens  should  feel  the 
responeibilitj  that  rests  upon  them  to  do  ail  thej  can,  directlj  or  indirectlj, 
to  promote  the  interests  of  our  public  schools.  This  city  has  no  dearer  inter-  ' 
ests  at  stake  than  the  education  of  its  children ;  not  merely  their  intellectual 
education,  but  also  their  moral  and  religious  education ;  for  true  education 
includes  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  religious.  We  do  not  mean  to  saj 
that  sectarian  yiews  should  be  imparted  in  our  schools,  bat  we  do  mean  to  saj 
that  the  great  {vinciplcs  of  the  Bible,  of  its  religion,  and  of  moral itj  and  Tirtue, 
should  be  inculcated  in  all  our  schools ;  for  upon  these  all  good  men  are  united. 
In  the  progress  and  promotion  of  these,  together  with  universal  education, 
the  hopes  and  well  being  of  our  city,  our  State,  and  our  common  country 
centre. 

8TAKDISH. 

I  would  speak  of  the  importance  of  a  regular  attendance  at  school,  by  the 
scholars,  during  its  session.  It  is  a  serious  evil  to  a  scholar  to  be  interrupted 
in  his  course  of  studies,  by  frequent  detention  from  school ;  by  such  intcr^ 
ruptions  he  cannot  attain  to  a  close,  successful  habit  of  study ;  and  conse- 
quently he  must  fall  in  the  arrear  of  his  class,  and  become  somewhat  of  a 
dead  weight  to  them, 

A  good  sledding-day,  a  good  plantingnlay,  a  good  hay-day  and  a  good 
harvest-day,  oftentimes  present  strong  inducements  to  the  parent  for  detaining 
his  son  from  school.  And  if  he  yields  to  these  inducements,  he  may  attempt 
a  justification  of  liis  course,  by  saying :  That  his  children  enjny  far  greater 
advantages  for  acquiring  an  education,  than  it  was  his  privilege  to  enjoy ;  and 
furthermore  he  may  ask :  What  is  the  use  of  spending  more  time  now,  than 
formerly,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  ? 

In  reply  to  such  inquiry,  I  would  remark,  that  the  amount  of  education, 
which  might  have  answered  the  purpose  of  man,  who  moved  in  a  small  circle, 
fiily  years  ago,  will  not  meet  the  necessities  of  men  of  common  busineaa  in 
these  days.  The  business  world  is  much  larger  now  than  it  was  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  In  former  days  man  was  truly  a  home  being ;  in  some  instances, 
perhaps  not  passing  the  boundaries  of  his  own  town,  or  if  such  a  feat  was 
effected,  the  boundary  lino  of  his  own  State  would  compel  him  to  cast  anchor. 

Formerly  many  a  son  was  bom  to  the  sad  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  to 
live  and  die  on  the  homestead.  If  to  know  the  boundary  lines  of  the  &rm, 
was  all  the  practical  knowledge  of  geography  that  was  then  needed  ;  and  if 
the  like  limitation  of  knowledge  in  other  brandies  of  education,  was  sufficient, 
in  former  times,  yet  such  small  attainments  will  not  answer  even  for  a  common 
man  in  these  days.  For  who  is  now  bom  for  a  single  town.  State,  or  country  T 
The  ends  of  the  earth  are  now  knit  together.  Visit  our  seaboard  cities,  aiMl 
there  yon  will  meet  your  neighbors  the  English,  the  French,  the  Russiaii,  the 
Turk,  and  the  Chinese,  all  of  whom  left  their  native  countries  only  a  few 
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diji before;  can  yon  greet  theae  neighbors  intelligibly  with  some  half  of  a 
doien  local  phrases,  whieh  in  some  instances,  years  ago,  may  have  been  the 
wbde  Toeabulary  of  ideas  of  not  a  few  who  moved  in  the  narrow  walks  of  life. 

The  ohUd  now,  needs  be  in  education  what  the  man  was  formerly ;  and 
wliea  he  becomes  a  man  in  statare,  his  mind  and  heart  must  be  well  stored 
with  those  branches  of  knowledge,  which  may  qualify  him  to  be  a  citizen  of 
the  world. 

This  is  a  day  of  improvements.  Towns  are  linked  to  cities  by  the  iron  rail. 
Diitanees  are  not  measured  by  the  chain,  but  by  the  speed  of  the  engine. 
The  products  of  the  farms  in  the  interior,  go  without  measure  or  hindrance 
to  the  city  market.  But  there  is  not  only  a  tract  for  the  product  pf  man's 
ittode,  but  a  track  (or  the  thoughts  of  his  mind.  Man  may  go  in  the  rail-car 
from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  in  an  hour,  and  he  may  send  his  thoughts  upon  the 
wire^track  fatter  than  the  movement  of  time.  Such  are  some  of  the  improve- 
neste  of  the  day.  * 

Bat  we  have  no  such  facilities,  no  such  rapid  ways  of  storing  the  mind 
with  knowledge.  No  discovery  has  yet  been  made,  by  which  great  attain- 
nestB  in  knowledge  can  be  secured  in  a  few  days,  months,  or  even  years. 
There  is  no  labor-saving  machine  to  assist  the  child  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  various  branches  of  education.  The  successful  aspirant  must  pursue 
the  one  common  pathway  to  literary  fame,  which  is,  Study ,  Study ^  and  hard 
Study,  All  interruptions  to  an  every  day*s  attendance  of  school,  during  its 
Ksion,  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  The  parent  should  educate  his  children 
sot  merely  for  the  house  and  the  farm,  but  to  be  worthy  citizens  of  the  world. 

KEWOASTLB. 

As  respects  the  schools  for  the  last  year,  as  a  whole,  they  have  done  well^ 
very  wdl ;  as  much  so  as  on  any  previous  year.  It  is  true  there  was  difficulty 
in  \o.  2,  both  in  the  summer  and  winter  schools;  but  this  is  the  only  district 
where  my  services  have  been  required  to  deal  with  refractory  scholars.  In 
erery  other  district  the  schools  have  gone  on  as  pleasantly  and  profitably  as 
uoal.  It  is  also  true  that  in  District  No.  13,  there  was  a  breakdown^  owing 
to  the  fault,  either  of  the  teacher  or  scholars,  or  both ;  but  this  scho<»l  has 
recovered  itself  and  appears  to  be  doing  well.  And  there  have  been  less  fail- 
1UV8  than  in  some  preceding  years. 

But  in  all  branches  of  business  there  are  some  failures :  and  if  they  some- 
tiines  occnr  in  schools,  it  is  no  more  than  is  to  be  expected  in  this  imperfect 
World.  Bat  failures  have  occurred  less  frequently  of  late  than  k  former  years. 
Teachers  used  to  come  in  town,  teach  our  schools,  and  go  away,  without  per- 
haps any  one  to  look  after  and  report  them.  The  consequence  was,  poor 
teachers,  poor  schools,  and  a  frequent  waste  of  money.  It  is  not  so  now. 
Before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  school-room,  they  must  be  subjected  to  a 
ssmewhat  rigid  examination,  have  their  echools  visited,  and  be  reported  in  the 
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end.  This  proeoM  has  kepi  oat  a  great  man/  poor  teachers  whom  we  might 
otherwise  haye  had  in  oar  schools.  It  is  well  known  that  they  cannot  slip 
throogh  quite  so  easily  as  formerly.  It  also  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  teachers. 
An/  young  lady  or  gentleman  of  ambition  is  unwilling  to  have  it  go  abroad 
that  he  or  she  has  kept  an  ordinary  sehool.  And  I  have  always  told  tlie 
teachers  that  impartial  justice  should  be  done  them : — they  should  hare  full 
credit  for  all  their  labors. 

I  have  now  watched  over  these  schools  for  the  nine  past  years :  six  years  as 
chairman  of  a  Superintending  School  Committee,  and  three  years  as  Supervi- 
sor. And  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  acknowledgements  to  the 
town,  for  the  confidence  they  have  reposed  in  me,  and  the  unanimity  with 
which  they  hare  elected  me  from  year  to  year.  And  I  have  retired  from  the 
office,  not  because  I  have  lost  any  interest  in  the  public  schools,  but  because 
of  the  pressure  of  other  duties.  Nor  was  the  compensation  adequate  to  the 
service  rcquir^.  But  my  sympathies  and  my  prayers  are  still  with  the  youth 
of  the  town ;  and  wherever  God  in  his  providence  shall  place  me,  I  shall  ever 
rejoice  to  hear  of  their  prosperity  and  know  of  their  welfare. 

My  acquaintance  with  these  schools  has  convboed  me  that  there  has  been 
progress  in  them.  Some  have  evinced  more  than  others,  yet  all  have  moved 
onward.  We  have  a  better  class  of  teachers  than  formerly  ;  longer  schools ; 
higher  branches  taught  in  them ;  the  school  tax  has  been  more  than  doubled ; 
and  the  interest  in  our  schools  has  greatly  Increased  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town.  Some  of  our  schools  compare  favorably  with  many  High  Schools. 
The  higher  branches  of  study,  such  as  algebra,  composition,  philosophy, 
astronomy,  &c.,  are  getting  to  be  common  in  them,  and  that,  too,  without 
injury,  but  with  manifest  advantage  to  lower  and  more  common  studies. 
These  thingi  did  not  use  to  be  so.  The  older  doss  of  teachers,  unices  they 
have  studied  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  find  themselves  unfitted  to  keep  a 
school  in  these  days.  While  they  have  slept  the  world  has  moved  onward  ; 
they  have  remained  stationary  while  the  schools  have  greatly  advanced. 

The  town  has  only  to  preserve  a  judicious  and  uniform  system  of  measures, 
and  they  will  find  their  schools  constantly  rising  in  importance  and  influence ; 
the  youth  will  be  advancing  in  the  principles  of  science,  morality  and  relig- 
ion ;  and  they  will  be  prepared  to  assume  the  solemn  responsibilities  which 
society  is  soon  to  throw  upon  them. 

And  to  this  end,  let  there  be  a  watchful  supervision  of  these  schools,  and  a 
faithful  report  of  them,  at  the  end  of  every  year.  It  injures  no  man,  not  eren 
the  teacher,  to  know  that  he  is  responsible  to  others :  and  that  his  reputation 
and  gains  are  to  stand  or  fall  upon  his  own  merits  and  doings.  Choose  such 
men  for  Agents  as  understand  their  business,  and  will  not  fail  to  do  it.  £m* 
ploy  none  but  approved  teachers,  and  suffer  them  not  to  commence  their 
schools,  until  they  have  passed  the  examination,  and  obtained  the  certificate 
that  the  law  requires.  Furnish  the  schools  with  all  needed  apparatus,  such 
as  blackboards,  outline  maps,  globes,  cubical  blocks,  &c.,  and  false  a  mffi. 
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fiat  amoimt  of  momej  for  the  inportant  end  to  be  obtained.  Then,  when 
the  Arbiter  of  huinaD  destinies  shall  call  joa  henoe  to  be  here  no  more,  you 
mtj  bequeath  your  rioh  inheritance  to  your  children  withoat  fear ;  for  it  will 
be  oommitted  to  safe  hands.  Your  posterity  will  cherish  your  memories  with 
pleasore ;  and  generations  yet  to  arise,  will  render  grateful  acknowledgements 
to  those  that  have  gone  before  them,  because  yon  sowed  the  seed  where  they 
ate  permitted  to  gather  the  fruit. 

BOOKLAKD. 

It  is  found  necessary  for  your  Committee  to  make  their  report  before  the 
dose  of  the  winter  term.  Consequently  the  roisters  are  not  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  they  are  not  able  to  give  the  usual  statistics  with  respect  to 
"aUendanoe  and  average  attendance  of  scholars."  Still,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee,  made  up  from  the  appearance  of  the  schools  when  officially 
Tinted,  and  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  assisted  by  their  registers,  the  condi- 
tion of  our  schook  both  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  average  attendance, 
is  in  advance  of  what  it  was  in  1853 ;  and  1853  was  in  advance  of  1852. 

It  was  reasonably  suggested  that  this  would  be  the  case,  especially  in  the 
'*  Grade  District,"  if  *<  the  System"  had  the  eifoct  in  Rookknd,  which  it  was 
foond  to  have  in  other  places. 

Vbe  stimulus  of  <'  promotion  according  to  improvement  and  qualiflcation," 
is  veil  employed  In  our  colleges  and  schools,  as  elsewhere — if  it  is  regulated 
OD  equitable  principles.  That  system  of  conducting  a  school,  which  does  not 
Bake  use  of  this  stimulus,  musi  be  a  failure ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  any 
fnoritum  of  scholars  or  parents,  on  the  part  of  teacher  or  Committee  must  be 
avoided  or  the  word  '*  failure"  merely,  will  not  begin  to  express  the  evils 
which  will  result.  Henoe  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  co-operation  of  citisens, 
especially  parents,  with  teachers  and  the  S.  S.  Commiltee,  in  order  that  our 
schools  may  meet  our  reasonable  expectations.  ^  hat  is  asked  for,  is,  that  the 
diildren  be  sent  to  the  school  to  which  the  Committee,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
best  judgment,  would  have  them  go  ;  and  that  they  be  provided  with  such 
books  as  the  teacher  and  the  Committee  decide  it  is  best  for  them  to  have ; 
that  they  be  punctual  and  habitual  in  their  attendance,  and  comply  with  the 
rales  of  the  school ;  that  they  diligently  attend  to  their  studies  while  in  school ; 
(and  this  is  the  chief  of  rules,)  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  school,  they  be 
rewarded  according  to  merit.  Is  there  any  thing  unreasonable  in  all  this? 
But  since  many  parente,  although  they  admit  the  necessity  and  reasonableness 
oi  thsMS  reqniremcnto  and  principles,  do  not  aiford  the  assistance  which  they 
ibonld  render,  to  carry  out  <<  this  system,"  our  schools  are  far  from  being  as 
saecessfnl  and  useful  as  they  might  and  ought  to  be  in  a  community  so  readily 
adaitting  their  necessity,  and  so  ready  to  raise  money  for  their  support. 

Your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  what  is  most  needful  in  this  city, 
at  the  present  time,  for  the  sake  of  our  public  schools  is^  that  interest  in  them 
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ftod  in  the  ebildren  of  this  citj»  which  will  lead  its  citiiens  as  one,  to  resolve 
that  no  efforts  in  the  right  direction,  shall  be  lacking  en  their  part,  to  give  na 
the  beet  of  schools. 

Your  Committee  have  before  them  the  reports  of  S.  S.  Committees  of  several 
towns,  some  within  and  some  without  the  limits  of  our  State,  and  from  these 
documents,  thoj  loam  that  not  a  few  are  tlie  places  in  which,  with  less  money 
annually  raised  for  schools,  than  is  raised  annually  in  this  city,  their  scboola 
hare  really  become  *'  model  schools'* — with  respect  to  which  it  is  literally 
true,  **  they  are  in  <Ae  6e</ condSi/ion.*'  And  how  has  this  been  done?  The 
reports  tell  the  story.  The  subject  of  deepest  interest  in  these  towns  is  still, 
and  has  been  for  years — the  Public  Schools ;  it  calls  together  the  largest  and 
most  spirited  meetings. 

Their  wisest  heads  were  set  to  work  on  the  subject.  A  Committee  on  school 
books,  a  committee  on  school  regulations,  another  on  school  houses,  and  dis- 
trict committees — to  visit  in  their  respective  districts — these  committeea  to 
co-operate  with  the  Superintending  School  Committee.  Such  were  the  meas- 
nies  taken,  and  the  best  of  school-houses  and  schools  they  now  have  as  their 
ample  reward. 

In  our  sphere,  and  according  to  our  ability,  if  we  would  come  at  onoe  to 
the  standard — our  motto  should  be  the  noble  sentiment  of  the  Prussian,  Dint- 
ner,  who,  with  what  result  is  now  known  world-wide,  infused  his  spirit  into 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen :  *<  I  promised  God  that  I  would  look  upon  every 
Prussian  child  as  a  being  who  would  complain  of  me  before  Him,  if  I  did  not 
use  my  utmost  endeavors  to  provide  for  him  the  best  education,  as  a  man  and 
a  Christian,  which  it  vras  possible  for  me  to  provide." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  speak  in  detail,  of  the  condition  of  our  twenty- 
three  schools ;  to  have  every  summer  and  winter  school,  brought  particularly 
to  your  notice,  in  the  improvement  made — in  what  branches — ^in  attendance — 
in  order— or  by  such  remarks  as  would  show  that  your  Committee  have  not 
fiiiled  to  see  in  what  sohooLs  there  was  unmistakable  evidence  of  delinquency 
on  the  part  of  some  scholars,  and  on  the  part  of  teachers.  There  is  an  aspect 
in  which  this  part  of  the  report  of  a  Superintending  School  Committee  ia  of 
much  importance. 

And  we  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  such  will  be  the  interest  in 
this  city,  in  our  Public  Schools,  that  the  special  notice  of  each  school  by  the 
Committee,  will  be  required,  though  it  will  materially  lengthen  their  report. 

This,  the  Committee  have  no  hesitation  in  saying :  that  the  district  agents 
have  for  the  most  part,  been  fortunate  during  the  past  season  in  their  selectiona 
as  to  teachers. 

It  is  true,  serious  difficulty  has  occurred  in  two  or  three  districts.  In  one 
aohool,  the  master  was  compelled  to  leave  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to 
retain  order.  In  another,  threats  of  violence  and  intrusion, "  to  break  up  the 
■ohool,"  led  the  teacher  to  leave  his  post.    And  in  still  another^  the  punish- 
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nent  of  scholan,  at  sundry  times  inflicted,  was  sach  as  to  keep  up  an  excite* 
meat, "  in  school  and  out,"  very  detrimental  to  its  usefulness. 

It  is  bad  for  a  school  to  have  the  bad  reputation  which  a  few  notoriously 
1»d  boys  may  and  do  give  to  it.  This  was  the  evil  at  the  outset,  in  the  two 
•chools  of  which  your  Committee  have  had  frequent  complaints. 

The  teacher  entered  the  school  "  looking  for  trouble  ;'*  and  large  disorderly 
bojB  were  there,  who — true  to  their  antecedents — ^gave  him  trouble.  In  the 
opinion  of  your  Committee,  such  would  have  been  the  deportment  of  the 
scholars  and  the  popularity  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools — had  it  not  been 
for  this  drawback— <is  to  have  brought  them  into  line,  in  order  and  general 
improvement,  with  their  sister  schools. 

With  the  general  condition  of  the  schools,  as  shown  at  their  stated  visits 
and  annual  examinations,  the  Committee  are  well  satisfied ;  because  they  have 
KCn  evidence  of  praiseworthy  efforts  by  teachers  and  scholars  to  carry  out  tlie 
design  with  which  the  schools  have  been  established,  and  can  therefore  assure 
their  fellow  citizens,  that,  notwithstanding  **  imperfections  still,"  nevertbcless, 
there  ii  a  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  time  and  money  and  labor  already 
expended  on  our  schools— over  much  in  the  eyes  of  some  as  it  is — has  been 
productive  of  much  which  should  occasion  thankfulness,  and  hope  and  perse- 
rennoe. 

The  S.  S.  Committee  in  preceding  reports,  have  made  suggestions  covering 
those  wants  of  our  public  schools,  which  must  inevitably  remain,  to  impede 
their  progress  until  citizens  whose  duty  it  is,  shall  see  them  supplied. 

To  dwell  on  these  points  would  be,  as  it  seems  to  the  Committee,  inexpedi- 
ent repetition. 

h  there  not  a  sense  of  duty  in  the  breast  of  every  intelligent,  well-meaning 
citizen,  by  the  aid  of  which,  on  a  little  reflection,  he  can  discover  what  ia 
Tight  and  needful  for  him  to  do  in  support  of  the  schools? 

To  your  *'  Committee  on  Schools,"  the  S.  S.  Committee  will  make  such 
Btatements  in  due  time,  as  your  Committee  will  deem  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  bring  before  this  honorable  body  for  early  attention ;  and  for  this  reason 
other  suggestions  of  immediate  interest  are  withheld. 

That  tho  office  of  S.  S.  Committee  in  this  city  is  one  of  much  labor  and 
raponsibility,  and  must  continue  to  be  so,  is  perfectly  apparent.  No  more 
impprtant  question  is  decided  than,  to  whom  shall  be  committed  this  trust? 

Personally,  the  Committee  have  to  say,  that  they  wore  not  **  in  the  dark," 
SI  to  what  was  expected  of  them. 

And  while  they  have  endeavored  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office— though 
mtiro  satisfaction  has  not  been  given  to  their  fellow  citizens,  and  much  less 
to  themselves— still,  they  cherish  the  thought,  that  time  will  ^how  that  their 
scrrices  have  at  least  done  something  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  schools 
within  our  limits,  as  we  hope  there  will  one  day  bo — schools  of  the  first  order, 
In  every  thing  desirable  and  attainable. 
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WHIT£FIELD. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  recommend  to  teachers  to  meet  each  other  fxom 
time  to  time  to  compare  their  modes  of  instruction  and  goremment,  and 
endeavor  to  learn  and  profit  by  each  other's  experience ;  and  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, resort  to  every  other  means  of  perfecting  themselves  in  their  vocation. 
And  to  teachers,  parents  and  ail  connected  with  schools,  we  would  say  once 
more»  let  us  be  assiduous  and  do  what  lies  in  our  power  to  teach  the  young 
unformed  minds,  whose  preparation  for  life,  its  duties,  its  dangers  and  its 
destinies  are  committed  to  us  in  one  capacity  or  another,  so  that  they  m&y 
fulfil  their  future  course  with  honor  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  sodsty. 

SI.L8WOBTH. 

Among  the  negative  or  adverse  influences  which  attaches  to  your  publie 
schools,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  District  No.  3,  is  a  manifest 
want  of  interest  by  parents  for  their  success. 

In  this  District,  being  the  beet  to  grow  boys  and  girls,  the  schools  show, 
with  one  exception,  the  least  average  attendance  in  town,  being  no  more  than 
one-third  part  of  the  scholars  in  the  district. 

Geutlemen  seem  to  think  their  duty  to  the  schools  closes  with  raising 
a  generous  supply  of  money  for  their  supp^  rt,  and  if  they  do  not  afterwards 
actually  embarrass  the  school  diacipline,  they  rarely  ever  co-operate  with 
teachers. 

Gentlemen  are  wont  always  to  visit  their  ship  yards,  their  saw  mills  and 
other  business  operations — ladies  are  constantly  seeking  objects  of  charity, 
but  never  visit  their  schools  to  mark  their  progress,  or  inquire  into  the  culture 
of  their  children. 

Another  evil  attending  the  schools  is  the  superficial  instruction  given  to 
scholars. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  scholars  in  Town's  Fourth  Reader,  who  are  not 
00  good  readers  as  those  in  the  Third  Reader. 

Many  are  found  hurrying  over  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  for  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics. 

Others  again  are  found  studying  the  classics,  when  they  are  unable  to  con- 
struct an  English  sentence. 

No  one  should  marvel,  then,  that  so  many  of  the  young  men  and  girls  on 
entering  the  daily  business  of  life,  should  find  themselves  unable  to  write  an 
intelligible  letter  or  even  spell  correctly  their  own  names. 

Another  evil,  and  one  which  is  the  bane  of  all  schools,  is  the  vacillating 
attendance  of 'the  scholars. 

Both  parents  and  children  seem  to  act  in  thia  matter,  on  the  principle  that 
alternate  attendance  in  their  judgment  is  sufficient ;  and  hence  the  remark 
often  made  by  teachers  at  the  commencement  of  the  terms,  ''that  theso 
scholars  have   een  sadly  negleeted  in  their  previous  studies^" 
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HoreoTer  the  teachers  get  no  credit  for  their  efforts,  nor  the  town  for  the 
expenditure. 

With  these  remarks  on  the  evils  of  the  sehooLi,  it  maj  not  be  oat  of  place  to 
refer  to  the  remedy. 

The  importance  of  the  sabjeot  need  hardly  be  disonsBed. 

It  commends  itself  to  the  serions  consideration  of  the  town. 

On  this  point  the  Committee  will  not  seek  to  disgnise  their  ambition  that  a 
Tigoroua  eflbrt  be  made  to  raise  the  standard  of  joor  public  schools,  and 
taking  hold  of  the  subject  with  a  strong  hand,  adopt  such  measures  as  shall 
tend  to  bring  the  young  to  a  love  of  books,  <<  the  chosen  repositories  of  the 
thoughts  and  the  opinions  of  the  intelligent  and  the  yirtuous." 


SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


SOABBOBOUGH. 

A  few  more  words  upon  a  single  subject,  and  we  close  our  report.  Are 
oar scbool-hoaseB  good  enough?  We  cannot,  we  must  not  gloss  over  the 
answer  for  the  sake  of  a  smooth  report.  But  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  we 
nuist  answer  you  with  an  unmistakable.  No. 

They  are  generally  lU-contriTed,  cold,  poorly  ventilated,  back-breaking, 
dJseaso-producing  places;  audit  is  a  burning  shame,  a  living  disgrace  for 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  such  school-houses  as  a  large  majority  of 
them  are.  And  we  believe  that  a  large  amount  of  the  irr^ular  attendance 
might  be  attributed  to  the  unattractiveness  of  the  school-room,  for  it  is  useless 
to  diiguise  the  fact  that  if  the  school-house  is  commodious,  comfortable  and 
plessant,  the  teacher  amiable  and  competent,  and  the  studies  suitable  and  so 
presented  as  to  catch  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  the  pupil  will  be  disposed  to 
attend  school,  and  will  generally  remove  any  obstacle  for  that  purpose  which 
may  be  presented. 

Bat,  fellow  citizens,  we  will  not  do  you  the  injustice  of  even  seeming  ta 
think  yon  insensible  to  this  important  matter,  for  we  believe  that  many  of  you 
are  willing  and  ready  to  act  upon  this  matter.  And  allow  us  to  say  in  behalf 
of  joor  children,  that  the  present  season  will  not  be  too  soon. 
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WATBBBOBOUGH. 

Your  Committee  havo  caaae,  irom  what  they  have  seen  daring  the  past 
year,  to  oongraialate  the  town  upon  increased  interest  manifested  in  some  of 
the  districts  relative  to  school  houses.  The  idea  that  pupils  should  be  fur- 
nished with  pleasant,  convenient  and  comfortable  school-rooms,  as  conduciTe 
to  enjoyment  and  improvement,  is  fast  gaining  ground,  and  we  are  happy  to 
observe  that  in  some  districts,  new,  commodious  and  comfortable  houses,  wdl 
Tentilated  and  furnished,  have  taken  the  place  of  small,  illy-contrived  and 
unhealthy  ones,  and  that  in  others  measures  are  on  foot  to  build  or  repair  in 
such  manner  as  shall  ensure  attractiveness  and  comfort,  as  well  as  safety  to 
the  forms  and  general  health  of  the  scholars.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
in  eveiy  district  there  will  soon  be  seen  ample  and  attractive  apartments  for 
your  children  during  their  pupilage. 

Children,  though  not  good  judges  of  what  is  necessary  to  a  well  constructed 
house,  nevertheless  feel  the  effect  of  bad  arrangement ;  and  we  confidently 
assert  that  if  the  ptirents  of  the  pupils  of  some  of  our  districts  were  compelled 
to  sit  six  hours  a  day  in  their  school-rooms,  as  their  children  do,  their  ripened 
judgment  would  awaken  them  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty  to  their 
children,  and  quicken  their  recollection  ot  the  discomforts  of  their  childhood's 
school  days,  and  lead  them  to  take  measures  at  once  lor  improving  the  oomfort 
of  the  houses,  and  adding  consequently  to  the  interest  and  advancement  of 
their  children  in  learning. 

Without  airy  and  commodious  rooms,  the  health  of  children  must  be 
endangered ;  when,  crowded  as  they  are  in  some  houses,  they  are  made  to 
breathe  the  contaminated  air  exhaled  during  six  hours  of  each  day.  If  made 
to  sit  on  seats  hardly  wide  enough  for  them  to  sit  on,  or  so  high  from  the  floor 
that  their  feet  dangle  in  the  air,  and  if,  in  addition  to  these  tortures,  they 
are  forced  to  sit  without  any  or  only  a  partial  support  to  their  backs,  it 
cannot  but  be  expected  that  their  situation  must  bo  painful.  Frequent  move- 
ments to  acquire  ease  are  made,  the  mind  is  diverted  from  their  books,  and 
small  advance  is  made  in  study,  to  say  nothing  of  noise  and  confusion,  and 
crooked  backs  and  contracted  chests,  as  the  consequence. 

We  would  confidently  suggest  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  our  school 
districts  would  take  this  matter  into  perious  and  practical  consideration,  the 
results  for  the  next  ten  years  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  them.  The  well 
regulated  condition  of  a  school  depends  upon  so  many  circumstances  that  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  them  all  here,  but  glance  only  at  the  leading 
influences,  and  among  them  is  that  above  named,  a  well  arranged  house. 

Parents : — It  has  been  observed  that,  generally,  where  an  interest  is  mani- 
fested by  parents,  for  good  school  rooms,  they  are  likewise  watchful  in  other, 
matters  relative  to  schools.    A  much  greater  degree  of  interest  is  shown  by 
communities,  in  general,  in  our  state,  for  common  schools,  than  formerly, 
owli^  to  the  munificence  of  late  Lf^islatures,  spurring  parents  and  teachers 
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to  greater  efibrte  for  their  improvement.  But,  as  was  remarked  by  our  late 
Chief  Magiflttatc,  **  there  eziets  yet  a  lamentable  indifference  among  parents^ 
to  the  best  interfsts  of  achools ;  and  permit  us  to  remark  here,  that  in  the 
action  of  parents  lies  the  main-spring  to  the  character  of  all  schools.  If  the 
people  of  a  district  are  unanimous  for  a  good  school,  care  in  the  selection  of 
teachers  of  moral  worth,  good  education  and  fitness  for  instructing  and  disci- 
plining a  school  will  be  manifested.  Care  will  be  shown  that  the  school  com- 
meooe  at  the  proper  seoson  of  the  year,  that  their- children  are  ready  to  attend 
at 'the  commencement  of  the  term,  and  that  they  not  only  go  every  day  when 
convenient,  but  that  they  be  punctual  morning  and  afternoon  when  the  school 
begins,  to  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  exercises  for  the  day. 

Teachers: — ^The  notion  is  too  prevalent  that  our  small  schools  may  be  con- 
fix to  the  care  of  persons  of  small  attainments,  who  may  be  hired  for  small 
wages,  in  <vder  to  extend  the  term  of  school.  Now  we  think  it  evident  to  the 
mind  of  every  rational  thinker,  that  if  a  school  is  backward,  as  small  ones  are 
apt  to  be,  extra  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  them  up  to  a  higher  standard. 
Ifthere  are  pupils  in  such  schools  who  by  extra  personal  effort  have  risen 
abofe  the  rest,  such  need  as  good  Instruction  as  those  of  the  same  class  in 
larger  schools,  while  the  less  advanced  and  duller  ones  certainly  require  expert 
and  aealous  teachers  to  push  them  forward,  else  tliey  drag  along  in  the  same 
hum-drum  way  year  after  year. 

Third-rate  teachers  are  much  like  third-rate  articles  of  feed  for  animals  : 
they  will  carry  the  sohools  through  the  winter,  but  the  spring  shows  them  in 
had  condition. 

Better  is  it  for  one  good  teacher  of  energy  and  fitness  to  teach  two  short 
Khools  in  a  winter,  than  to  have  the  same  schools  kept  by  poor  teachers  twice 
ttlorg.  Good  instruction  consists  no  more  in  the  actual  amount  learned 
daring  term  from  books,  than  in  the  discipline  of  mind  and  method  of  self- 
iDfltruction  impirted  by  the  teacher,  which  shall  serve  as  land-marks  for  the 
pupil  to  follow  in  self-education. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  greater  interest  should  be  manifested  in  the  early 
election  of  teachers  competent  to  instruct,  and  possessed  of  tact,  energy  and 
>eal,  without  which  persons  are  no  more  fitted  for  teachers,  than  cowards  for 
the  leadership  of  armies. 

In  concluding  this  report,  we  would  express  our  hope  that  new  and  greater 
watchfulness  be  manifested  by  all  towards  the  interests  of  our  Common 
Schools. 

Let  every  school-room  be  furnished  with  blackboards  and  outline  maps,  for 
the  better  illustration  of  the  subjects  studied.    It  would  be  for  the  interest  of  > 
erery  school  to  be  furnished  with  an  artificial  globe  for  the  illustration  of 
geography  and  astronomy. 

We  would  likewise  suggest  the  propriety  of  every  district  contributing  at 
theur  district  meetings  a  sum  to  be  expended  by  the  teacher  in  procuring 
rewards  of  merit,  in  the  shape  of  juvenile  books,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  stim- 
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nlating  the  pupOfl  to  good  behavior  and  industry  at  sohool.  It  would  be 
money  well  epent. 

Let  all  members  of  the  community  awaken  to  a  just  consideration  of  the 
importance  of  a  better  condition  of  oar  schools :  the  nurseries  of  that  early 
education  which  shall  be  the  foundation  of  good  morals  and  intellectual 
experience,  or  be  only  the  posts  of  slothful  waste  of  time,  and  the  promoters  of 
eril  habits  and  vice.  Let  us  merit  our  share  of  New  England^s  justly  proud 
pre-eminence  as  the  land  of  the  beet  schools  and  the  most  intelligent  commu- 
nities. 

Give  your  children  to  understand  that  to  them  belong  now  the  priyilege  and 
the  duty  of  laying  that  basis  of  character  as  scholars,  that  shall  fit  them  to 
fill  the  posts  of  honor,  trust  and  usefulness,  which  every  social  and  political 
community  offers.  * 


GRADED  AND  UNION  SCHOOLS. 


DSXTEB. 

We  have  learned  that  a  plan  is  to  be  submitted  at  this  meeting  to  abolish 
the  present  school  district  system,  and  establish  a  system  of  graded  schools. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  schools  be  made  as  good  as  possible  in  every 
part  of  the  town.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  some  system  which  shall 
embrace  the  whole,  and  which  will  be  best  adapted  to  every  part.  Every 
plan  which  looks  only  to  some  portions  of  our  territory,  and  disregards  the 
rest,  must  be  partial  and  unsatisfactory  in  its  operation. 

Several  of  the  districts  are  composed  in  part  of  two  towns,  and  as  they  can- 
not be  altered  or  discontinued^  without  the  concurrent  vote  of  the  two  towna 
of  which  they  are  composed ;  the  Committee  would  suggest  a  plan  for  your 
consideration,  which  perhaps  would  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  produce  the 
desired  result. 

That  all  the  districtai  avail  themselves  of  the  following  provision  of  the 
school  law : 

<*  To  join  with  one  or  more  school  districts  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  tho 
more  advanced  scholars  of  each  district  in.  one  school.*' 
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Under  this  arroBgement  each  district  would  retain  its  corporate  capacity,  | 

maiuige  its  own  affairs,  build  its  houses  and  support  its  schools  ;  in  which 

eacb  could  have  a  primary  school  for  the  smaller  scholars,  in  summer,  and  a 

iiigber  grade  for  the  larger  and  more  advanced  scholars  in  the  winter  seasons, 

which  u  all  they  could  have  if  the  districts  were  abolished. 
Bj  uniting  all  the  advanced  scholars;  a  High  School  would  be  established 

npOQ  a  firm  and  permanent  basis,  which  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 

town.  , 

Each  district  would  pay  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  attending  j 

nch  Union  School.  ] 

A  house  should  be  built  by  the  town,  in  such  a  situation  bm  will  best 

accommodate  the  whole  population. 
A  teacher  should  always  be  employed  who  is  competent  to  instruct  in  all 

the  branches  usually  taught  in  our  Academies  and  private  Seminaries.  I 

This  school  should  at  all  times  be  open  to  scholars  of  advanced  standing  in  j 

all  parts  of  the  town. 

The  standard  required  for  admission  should  be  made  to  vary  somewhat 
■cooiding  to  the  number  of  applications  for  admission  at  a  time.  In  this 
manner  the  school  would  always  be  kept  nearly  or  quite  full. 

Here  an  aspiring  child  could  come  and  receive  the  treasures  of  knowledge 
>nd  virtue  without  money  and  without  price ;  and  here  the  poorest  boy  of 
the  toVn  could  see  op^ed  before  him  a  way  to  the  higiiest  walks  of  useful- 
&e»  and  fame. 

This  school  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the  town,  in  training  and  quali- 
fying our  teachers  for  their  responsible  work ;  for  how  can  we  expect  our 
ichools  to  be  of  a  high  order  unless  our  teachers  are  properly  educated  and 
trained. 

And  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  would  save  the  large  amount  of  money 
now  paid  by  individuals  in  sending  their  children  to  private  schools  and 
•cademies. 

It  is  for  the  town  to  decide  what  plan  is  the  most  practicable  and  will  pro- 
dace  the  desired  result — The  establishment  of  a  system  of  graded  Schools,  with 
a  permanent  High  School,  which  shall  be  free  to  all  parts  of  the  town. 

By  adopting  either  plan  proposed,  you  will  establish  a  system  of  graded 
flcbools,  which  have  been  proved  by  ample  experience  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  permanent  success  of  schools  in  any  town. 

Each  scholar  would  have  a  school  exactly  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  his 
cise;  there  would  be  few  studies  pursued  in  each  school,  and  the  energies  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil  would  be  concentrated  on  comparatively  few  objects. 
Strict  discipline  could  be  much  more  easily  maintained  than  where  all  ages  are 
mingled  together. 

The  Committee  sincerely  and  urgently  make  these  suggestions  for  your 
consideration. 

It  must  be  evident  to  erery  one,  that  no  profitable,  or  liberal,  or  enlight- 
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ened  system  of  improyement  will  ever  be  carried  out  by  the  districtB  aB  at 
preeent  conetitated. 

It  can  certainly  be  done  more  economically  by  the  town,  and  the  eipense 
woald  be  more  equally  borne  by  all  the  people,  according  to  each  one*e  ability. 
The  Committee  wonld  not  adTlso  raah  or  haety  action,  bat  they  honestly  rec- 
ommend that  the  town  do  speedily  and  in  good  faith  adopt  a  system  of  im« 
proTcment  which  shall  embrace  all  the  schools.  It  is  believed  that  every  son 
and  daughter  of  Dexter,  fondly  cherishes  the  hope,  that  our  town  is  destined 
•t  no  distant  daj,  to  take  a  high  rank  among  the  towns  of  the  state. 

Her  intellectual  growth  depends  essentially  on  the  character  of  her  sohooli. 

The  action  of  this  meeting  and  of  this  day  will  probably  influence,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  the  destinies  of  multitudes  of  our  future  townsmen  and  fellow* 
citizens. 

Let  the  town  adopt  some  plan  and  commence  the  work  in  good  faith  ;  it 
matters  not  very  much  whether  it  be  finished  in  one,  two,  three  or  five  years. 
If  we  will  only  commence  with  the  seal  and  energy  the  cause  demands,  there 
is  no  danger  that  it  would  ever  be  abandoned. 

CmUian, — ^In  some  cases  petty  jealousies,  personal  and  local  interests,  have 
been  allowed  to  enter  our  district  arrangements,  producing  disorder  and  con- 
fusion in  the  schools. 

The  Committee  cannot  condemn  in  too  strong  terms,  the  habits  of  some 
persons,  which  allow  them  to  express  their  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  proper 
authorities  of  our  schools  before  their  cliildren,  and  allowing  them  to  carry 
the  prejudices  of  their  parents  into  school,  and  thus  rendering  futile  all  the 
effi>rts  of  the  teacher.    A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Suggesiion. — ^The  Committee,  in  bringing  their  report  to  a  close,  feel  it 
their  duty  to  urge  upon  the  people,  and  more  especially  the  parents  of  our 
scholars,  the  vast  importance  of  a  more  interested  personal  feeling  in  the  suc- 
cess of  our  schools — without  the  hearty  and  cordial  co-operation  of  all  con<- 
cerned,  it  is  impossible  that  any  system  of  sohoob  can  accomplish  the  object 
for  which  it  is  instituted. 

We  have  nmeh  reason  to  fear  that  our  people  do  not  fully  appreciate  their 
advantages— this  fear  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  by  far  too  few  of  tbe 
parents  were  present  during  the  past  year,  at  the  several  examinations,  of  our 
schools-— some  of  the  examinations,  however,  have  been  very  respectably  rep* 
resented  by  the  presence  of  many  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils. 

For  this  virtue,  the  meed  of  praise  must  be  awarded  to  districts  No.  2,  6 
and  7. 

Will,  then,  the  citizens  of  Dexter,  as  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  see  to  it, 
that  a  more  lively  interest  in,  and  a  more  active  exertion  for  our  schools  bo 
exercised,  that  they  may  be  what  they  ought  to  be,  nurseries  of  intelligence, 
virtue  and  piety— on  them,  chiefly,  rest  all  our  hopes  of  future  succees  as  a 
people  and  government. 
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MACHIAS. 

Upon  tbe  importance  of  education,  we  need  not  here  enlarge ;  the  jadlcious 
uid  liberal  school  system  of  Macbias  attests  her  citizens'  estimate  of  its  value. 
Oar  Common  Schools  are  to  furnish  the  means  and  determine  the  measure  of 
edtDre  for  the  majority  of  our  children,  and  those  children  will  be  subject  to 
the  hesTiest  drafts  ever  made  upon  the  mental  resources  of  a  generation  of 
men. 

Education  will  soon  be  in  a  higher  sense  than  ever  before,  a  condition  of 
Vdilth,  distinction  and  uasfalncss;  honcj  pfogressive  liberality  in  school 
appropriations  is  the  price  of  preservation  from  poverty,  obscurity  and  vice. 
We  first  invite  your  attention  to  the  primary  departments. 

The  average  attendance  at  these  schools  was  fifty-two.  Most  of  those 
ehildmi  are  capable  of  entering  upon  a  career  of  rapid  improvement,  if  put 
under  judicious  and  energetic  training. 

If  they  do  not  enjoy  thb  training,  their  loss  cannot  be  made  up,  for  the 
period  of  their  connexion  with  this  grade  is  the  spring  time  of  their  intellect- 
ual life.  One  &ct  (an  extreme  one)  will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  in 
this  department.  Geography  scholars,  of  two  and  even  three  years  standing, 
coold  not  pass  the  simplest  examination  in  this  study.  Nor  should  severe 
censure  be  visited  upon  the  teachers.  We  think,  indeed,  that  **  review"  has 
boeo  substituted  for  progress^  but  the  obscurity  of  tbe  text-book,  and  the  want 
of  maps  and  globes,  have  much  to  do  with  this  mortifying  circumstance.  But 
the  main  causo  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  teacher  can  devote  to  these 
children  (many  of  them  in  their  alphabet)  upon  an  average  only  six  mtnuies 
per  day.  Young  children  confined  five  hours  with  little  employment,  must 
learn  Idleness  and  mischief ;  these  habits  matured  by  age,  account  for  much  of 
that  aversion  to  study  so  painfully  visible  in  the  higher  departments.  We 
Kcommend  four  primary  schools,  to  bo  furnished  with  such  helps  as  those 
i&tmsted  with  tbe  school  interests  shall  think  necessary.  -  This  reform  is  dic- 
tated by  rigid  economy,  no  less  than  imperative  duty.  Some  changes  in  the 
summer  intermediate  schools  arc  needed,  but  cannot  now  be  made.  We 
employed  a  female  teacher  in  the  boys'  department  with  fair  results ;  the 
Kpeating  this  experiment  might  be  left  optional  with  the  future  Committee. 
The  winter  intermediate  school  was  provided  for  those  who  are  fast  gradu- 
fttjDg  to  manhood,  but  cannot  attend  other  schools,  nor  at  other  seasons — a 
class  in  whose  training  the  town  has  a  deep  interest.  As  the  privileges  of 
this  school  determine  the  measure  of  attainment  to  most  who  attend  it,  and 
^n  of  a  high  order,  it  is  important  that  its  length  should  be  increased  and  its 
ioflaenoe  extended.  Those  who  enjoy  bet  twelve  weeks  school  in  a  year,  will 
add  but  little  to  their  early  acquirements  before  the  term  closes  and  they 
leave,  again  to  forget  during  nine  months  of  labor  most  they  have  learned. 
To  lengthen  this  school  six  weeks  would  double  its  usefulncn,  and  the  only 
^id  objection  is  the  small  number  who  attend.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  school 
ni-tatncd  by  the  town,  should  be  closed  against  tbe  children  of  the  town, 
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while  itself  languifihing  for  want  of  scholars.  We  urgently  recommend  that 
this  school  be  lengthened  to  eighteen  weeks,  and  advise,  as  a  partial  but  at 
present  the  only  remedy,  the  admission  of  tuition  schohirs.  We  renew  the 
recommendation  of  last  year,  for  the  division  of  the  High  School  and  the 
advancing  of  the  grade. 

The  plan  we  propose  is,  a  grammar  school  of  eighteen  weeks,  and  a  High 
echool  of  the  same  length,  the  terms  of  adminsion  for  iho  first  year  to  be  pre- 
flcribed  by  the  Supervisor  or  Committee,  and  the  studies  to  be  chosen  by  the 
scholars,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board.  Some  advantages  of  the  above 
plan  may  be  specified.  First — It  will  afford  the  advanced  scholars  a  higher 
course  of  study,  obviate  the  necessity  for  sending  them  away  to  procure  an 
academic  education,  and  furnish  a  supply  of  competent  teachers  without 
importing  them  from  abroad.  Second — ^The  change  proposed  would  divide 
the  scholars  according  to  their  attainments  instead  of  their  sex,  an  arrange- 
ment which  assumes  in  face  of  the  highest  authority  that  it  is  good  for  man  to 
be  alone.  Heaven  designed  that  the  sexes  should  associate  together,  and  so 
constituted  them  that  they  should  mutually  supply  salutary  checks  and 
inducements  for  each  other,  making  their  intercourse  a  condition  of  healthy, 
social  and  intellectual  life.  Why  we  should  violate  this  divine  economy  by  an 
arbitrary  and  useless  school  policy,  your  Committee  are  at  a  loss  to  determine. 
But  this  division  is  as  alien  to  our  interests  as  it  is  repugnant  to  our  feelings. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  grade  the  schools  according  to  the  capacities 
and  attainments  of  the  scholars.  For  obvious  reasons  the  highest  department 
will  contain  the  greatest  diversity  of  scholarship,  and  of  course  most  need 
division  and  classification,  but  it  is  precisely  here,  where  it  is  most  needed, 
that  the  grading  terminates,  and  males  are  sent  to  the  right,  females  to  the 
Icfl,  forming  two  promiscuous  companies,  each  including  all  shades  of  attain- 
ment,  from  those  who  could  only  '*  pass*'  to  those  who  would  have  long  since 
graduated,  had  there  been  a  higher  department.  Third — Such  an  arrange- 
ment would,  by  retlucing  the  number  of  classes,  save  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  a 
teacher's  time ;  which,  apportioned  to  the  reduced  number,  would  insure 
greater  eflSciency.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  gain  this  object  by  requiring 
the  parallel  classes  in  each  room  to  recite  together ;  but  why  take  an  indirect 
route  to  partially  secure  a  result  that  may  be  fully  realized  by  a  direct  one  1 
Besides,  **  common  recitations"  imply  '*  common"  receeses,  or  a  loss  of  thirty 
minutes  per  day  by  one  fraction  of  the  school,  who  must  wait  for  their  absent 
classmates.  Again,  many  of  the  scholars  are  averse  to  the  practice,  and  yield 
only  a  forced  and  profitless  compliance.  Under  this  system,  questions  of 
jurisdiction  arise  fruitful  of  disturbance  and  disaffection.  But  the  main 
objection  to  this  substitute  for  a  thorough  grading,  is,  that  the  teacher  must 
be  profoundly  ignorant  how  one-half  his  school  acquit  themselves  at  recitation, 
and  of  course  cannot  adapt  his  discipline  to  delinquents,  nor  his  instructions 
to  those  who  most  need  them.  In  fact,  studying  in  one  school  and  reciting  in 
another,  affords  impunity  to  idleness,  and  is  iubversive  of  the  design  for  wliich 
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todunanrntraated  with  the  oare  of  youth.    Theee  oonaidGratioiiB  ehould 
tenuMte  the  pnustioe,  and  rahstitate  a  better  aoheme. 

GABDIZTBIt. 

There  has  been  no  oonBiderable  interraption  of  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  schools  daring  the  past  year,  and  no  instance  of  signal  failure.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  High  School  upon  the  pupils  of  other  schools  has  been  increasingly 
happy,  m  inciting  them  to  look  forward  to  a  longer  continuance  and  wider 
extension  of  their  studies,  and  in  promoting  a  greater  accuracy  of  attainment 
vith  a  Tiew  to  their  preparatory  examination.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  also, 
that  this  refining  and  elevating  process  has  had  for  its  effect  to  lighten  the 
labor  of  all  the  teachers  in  maintaining  order  and  good  discipline.  It  is  from 
pQpOs  who  haye  reached  an  age  at  which  the  influence  of  the  High  School  ia 
felt,  that  the  only  serious  obstructions  to  the  preservation  of  school  order  can 
e?er  arise ;  and  that  influence  has  very  strongly  tended  to  suppress  all  inclina- 
tion towards  such  misconduct. 

The  Committee  cannot  but  r^ret  that,  while  the  schools  in  the  more  com* 
pact  portions  of  the  city  have  every  advantage  of  instruction  throughout  the 
year,  several  of  those  which  are  more  remote  should  be  so  situated  as  to  enjoy 
but  a  very  short  term  in  winter  and  not  even  a  long  one  in  summer.  No  other 
lemedy  for  this  great  evil,  an  evil  which  must  have  its  fruits  in  the  deficient 
edocation  of  some  of  our  youth,  can  be  suggested  except  the  union  of  all  the 
tAooh  under  one  system,  so  that  children  need  not  be  confined  to  a  district  so 
narrow,  and  have  only  the  benefit  of  funds  so  inconsiderable.  Other  advanta- 
ges would  flow  from  such  an  union;  such  as  the  better  gradation  of  the 
Khools,  the  better  selection  of  teachers,  and  the  avoidance  of  little,  local 
diilieulties. 

The  Committee  will  not  close,  without  respectfully  suggesting,  that  as  with 
tilie  exception  of  spme  schools  for  young  children,  our  ciUsens  have  now  no 
other  resource  within  their  own  borders,  but  the  public  schools,  no  effi>rt 
shoold  be  wanting,  and  no  expenditure  should  be  deemed  unnecessary,  which 
nay  help  to  place  these  at  the  utmost  elevation,  and  to  extend  their  benefits 
aiast  widely.  Already,  it  is  believed,  the  city  is  conscious  of  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  recent  improvements  in  its  schools ;  and  a  wise  policy  will 
aanre  as  that  good  education,  universally  diffused,  repays  to  the  common- 
Wttlth  a, thousand  times  more  than  it  can  ever  cost. 

LEWISTOK. 

Some  obstacles  to  our  educational  prosperity  which  formerly  existed,  have 
been  removed.  A  greater  uniformity  of  text  books,  and  a  better  classification 
have  been  secured.  But  still  there  are  impediments.  These  are  mainly  con- 
aected  with  our  present  districting  system.  The  several  disiricis  build  thehr 
Mhool-houses  at  their  own  cost,  while  the  toum  raises  the  money  for  the  sup* 
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port  of  schools.  The  agents  of  the  sevenl  distriets  emploj  the  toaohen,  Imt 
the  teachers  must  be  approved  b j  a  town  ooounittee  before  thej  are  authorised 
to  teach.  What  are  the  facts?  Wbj  has  Lewiston,  in  years  past,  reused  to 
raise  any  more  money  for  schools  than  the  law  actoally  demanded?  Solely 
because  the  districts  have  failed  to  furnish  suitable  houses,  and  the  agents  to 
procure  good  teachers.  And  in  town  meeting  the  schools  were  pronounced 
utterly  worthless,  and  tlte  teachers'  wages  were  said  to  be  thrown  away. 
While  the  town  was  disposed  to  be  generous,  the  districts  did  not  fulfil  their 
duty.  Again :  the  districts  have  seemed  to  say,  **  A  good  teacher  can  keep  a 
good  school,  even  in  a  poor  schooKhouse ;  and  why  do  the  Committee  accept 
of  poor  teachers?"  We  reply,  in  the  first  place,  good  teachers  will  not  occupy 
poor  accommodations,  when  they  can  have  at  once  better  acco*nmodations 
and  better  pay  elsewhere ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  committee  or  super- 
visor have  no  election  of  teachers.  They  must  accept  such  as  the  agents  send 
to  them.  Late  in  the  season  the  agent  of  a  district  succeeds  in  striking  a 
baigain  with  a  teacher.  The  day  before  his  school  is  to  commence,  or  perhaps 
the  same  day,  he  comes  to  the  committee  or  supervisor  for  examination.  If 
he  is  barely  passable,  he  must  be  allowed  to  teach,  lest  the  school  should  be 
entirely  suspended,  or  a  person  should  bo  employed  whose  qualifications  might 
be  still  more  defective.  It  has  been  in  vain  that  your  supervisor  has  appointed 
days  for  examination  during  the  past  year,  and  consequently  your  schools  have 
run  the  haiard  of  being  as  worthless  as  in  any  previous  year. 

Now  the  remedy  which  lies  in  the  mind  of  your  supervisor  may,  at  the  first 
impression,  be  thought  arbitrary  and  impracticable.  It  is  this : — the  town 
should  take  the  whole  control  of  the  schools,  instead  of  sharing  it,  as  at 
present,  with  the  districts.  Let  the  town  build  the  school-houses — as  many, 
and  in  such  locations  as  are  needed — have  a  single  agent  for  all  the  schools, 
and  let  the  committee  in  connexion  with  him  employ  as  well  as  examine  all 
the  teachers,  and  let  no  teacher  be  employed  until  be  has  been  examined,  and 
his  qualifications  fully  determined.  Further,  every  pupil  in  town  should  be 
entitled  to  an  equal  amount  of  schooling ;  and  the  high  school  should  be  free 
to  every  pupil  in  town  qualified  to  enter  it.  To  carry  out  this  plan  a  special 
act  of  l^ialation  would  be  necessary. 

We  are  awaro  there  are  serious  objections  to  such  a  plan ;  but  the  super- 
visor  would  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  deliberate  consideration  of  his  fellow* 
oitixens. 
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Beabfield,  December  29;  1856. 

The  Honorable  Caleb  B.  Ayeb, 

Secretary  of  Siat^ : 

Sm : — ^I  baye  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  to  be  laid  before 
the  Honorable  Goyemor  and  Oonncil;  my  Report  of  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Common  Schools,  including  a  historical  sketch  of 
the  Normal  Schools,  and  seyeral  letters  respecting  the  princi- 
ples and  working  of  the  institution.  To  ^is  Beport,  I  haye 
annexed  an  Appendix,  which  contains  seyeral  statistical  tables, 
copious  extracts  from  Town  Reports,  Specimens  of  School 
Architecture  and  Apparatus,  and  a  copy  of  the  School  Laws. 

Very  respectfully. 

Tour  obedient  seryant, 

J.  P.  OEAIG. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Honorable  Governor  and  Council 

of  the  State  of  Maine : 

The  Superintendence  of  Public  Instruction  is  indeed  a  high 
and  important  trnst.  Doubtless  it  has  been  committed  to  abler 
minds,  but  never;  it  is  hoped;  to  a  heart  more  gravely  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  cause,  or  more  deeply  interested  in  a 
proper  discharge  of  its  many  arduous  duties. 

hi  the  fulfillment  and  final  adjustment  of  them;  (so  far  as  in 
me  lies  the  power,)  and  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  laW;  I  respectfully  submit  herewith,  my  Report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Public  Schools,  for  the  year  1856. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  CRAIG. 
ItEADFiELD,  Pecember  29,  1856«   ' 
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This  Beport  is  not  so  fall  of  practical  and  useful  information 
as  I  desire,  and  as  your  Superintendent  will  be  able  to  give 
hereafter.  From  the  nature  of  the  inquiries  embodied  in  the 
annual  returns,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  instruct  you  with 
fullness  or  deamess;  as  to  the  internal  arrangement  of  the 
Public  Schools. 

No  facts  minute  or  extensiTO  enough  to  show  any  improve- 
ments in  attendance;  deportment  or  scholarship,  have  been  re- 
corded by  Teachers,  or  returned  by  Committees. 

The  few  but  copious  extracts  (Appendix  G,)  from  the  Re- 
ports of  Superintending  School  Committees,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  best,  if  not  the  only  means  of  reliable  information  now 
in  possession  of  your  Superintendent,  which  throw  any  light 
upon  the  excellences  or  defects, — the  successes  or  failures,  of 
the  various  plans  of  government  and  instruction  generally 
adopted  in  our  Common  Schools. 

The  statistical  tables,  contained  in  Appendix  A,  though  not 
80  fall  or  nicely  exact  as  would  be  desirable,  will  furnish  you 
with  much  desirable  information  respecting  the  external  arrange- 
ment for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  our  Public  Schools 
throughout  the  State. 

Those  fine  specimens  of  school  architecture,  presented  in 
Appendix  B,  are  designed,  not  only  to  instruct  liberal  and  in- 
telligent minds  as  to  the  best  models,  but  to  enable  the  mean 
and  parsimonious  of  one  State  to  measure  the  liberal  expendi- 
tures and  magnitude  of  the  cause  as  supported  and  regarded  in 
another. 

The  few  specimens  of  school  apparatus,  whch  I  have  also 
given  in  Appendix  B,  should  receive  the  special  attention  and 
careful  consideration  of  every  friend  of  education  and  lover  of 
practical  knowledge,  not  because  they  illustrate  great  truths  to 
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little  minds,  but  because  they  demonstrate  that  the  trne  philoa- 
ophj  of  education  when  thoroughly  understoodj  becomes  a 
real,  practicable,  tangible  thing. 

In  publishing  the  laws  relating  to  Public  Schools,  (Appendix 
D,)  it  is  not  designed  so  much  to  instruct  the  people  in  what 
they  are«  as  to  call  their  attention  to  the  constant  and  frequent 
changes  in  them,  which  are  productive  of  nothing  but  evil  con- 
tinuously. 

School  Beturns. 

This  is  an  important  subject,  and  should  receive  a  word  of 
comment.  There  are  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  towns  in 
the  State,  of  which  number  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  have 
made  their  annual  School  Returns.  Five  towns,  only,  namely, 
West  Bath,  Athens,  Stoneham,  Monticello  and  Eastbrook,  have 
failed  to  make  any  return. 

These  Annual  Returns  should  be  considered  as  constituting 
the  basis  of  inquiry  and  information  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. Receiving  them  from  all  but  five  towns  in  the  State,  is  , 
not  only  a  proof  of  the  feasibility  of  the  plan,  but  a  fact  signifi- 
cant of  an  appreciation  of  their  importance  in  the  minds  of 
our  school  officers. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  returns  filled  with  any  infor- 
mation your  Superintendent  may  deem  essential,  even  with  the 
minutest  details  exhibiting  with  fullness  the  internal  as  well  as 
external  condition  of  our  Common  Schools,  may  be  obtained 
from  every  town  and  plantation  in  the  State. 

The  fullness  of  returns  on  the  part  of  the  towns,  you  will 
doubtless  regard  as  an  increment  of  improvement ;  and  much 
credit  is  certainly  due  to  those  Superintending  School  Commit- 
tees who  have  so  faithfully  discharged  in  their  respective  towns, 
their  duties  in  this  particular. 

By  a  provision  of  law,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  acting  school 
officers  of  any  city,  town  or  plantation,  to  forward  their  school 
returns  to  the  State  department  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
April,  of  each  year.  If  they  are  not  received  at  the  office  of 
State  Secretary,  before  the  first  day  of  May,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  to  notify  the  school  officers  of  such  de- 
linquent cities,  towns  and  plantations,  of  the  deficiency. 
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Upon  examination,  it  appears  that  the  following  towns  were 
didy  notified,  and  also  informed,  that  if  their  returns  were  not 
made  before  the  first  day  of  June,  the  time  appointed  for  the 
apportionment  of  the  school  fands,  one  tenth  of  the  som  to  which 
the  law  entitled  them  would  be  forfeited. 

Anbnm,  West  Bath,  Athens,  Corinth,  Dixfield,  Eastbrook, 
Catler,  Friendship,  Machiasport,  Mayfield,  Mattawamkeag,  Mar- 
ion, Manchester,  Medford,  Masardis,  Monticello,  Honlton, 
Hodsdon,  Paris,  Passadumkeag,  Brooks,  Lincolnville,  Howland, 
Otis,  Oxford,  Stoneham,  Smyrna,  Kittery. 

The  Assistant  Treasurer  informs  me  that  in  every  instance 
of  forfeiture  by  the  above  named  towns,  the  sum  forfeited  has 
been  withheld. 

Though  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  people  of  any 
town  should  be  deprived  of  their  full  proportion  of  the  school 
foods  on  account  of  the  remissness  of  their  school  officers, 
yet  if  we  consider  the  many  inconveniences  and  hindrances 
arising  ont  of  their  frequent  negligence  in  this  particular,  no 
expedient  which  is  only  effectual,  can  be  regarded  as  too  severe. 

But  were  these  returns  full  and  duly  made,  they  would  still 
be  objectionable  in  other  respects.  They  are  incomplete,  and 
often  erroneous  in  their  general  facts,  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  strictly  reliable  in  their  details. 

Blank  Fobm. 

The  blank  forms  upon  which  returns  have  been  made,  are  to 
some  extent  imperfect.  They  have  never  been  fixed  upon  a 
basis  of  information  broad  enough  to  unfold  fully  their  subject. 
The  Common  School  field  which  they  propose  to  explore  is 
wide  and  ever  expanding,  while  their  objects  of  inquiry  are 
neither  extensive,  various  or  minute.  They  seek  information 
too  exclusively  outside  of  the  school  room.  They  leave  the 
scholar  at  the  threshold.  They  never  enter  the  school  room 
to  inquire  about  him  there. 

They  describe  with  great  fullness  and  considerable  accuracy 
the  condition  of  the  public  school  house ;  but  the  standard  of  the 
school,  the  qualification  of  the  teacher,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  scholar,  are  objects  of  inquiry  which  they  do  not  embrace. 
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The  average  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  for  the  year 
is  studiously  given ;  but  the  inquiries  how  many  or  why  so  many 
poor,  ignorant  and  reckless  children  are  found  in  our  cities 
and  largo  towns,  who  never  attend  any  school,  are  not  made. 
They  can  seek  information  and  instruct  the  government  how 
much  the  property  of  the  State  should  be  taxed  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  but  how  much  the  poor  do  readily  avail  them- 
selves of  the  educational  advantages  already  provided,  is  a  grave 
subject  of  inquiry  which  they  do  not  comprehend. 

Thus  have  our  school  returns  been  limited  in  their  objects 
of  information. 

Special  inquiries,  concerning  affairs  exclusively  outside  of  the 
school  room  have  been  repeated  year  after  year  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  and  facts  the  same  or  similar  have  been  returned  and 
reported  to  little,  if  of  any,  practical  purpose. 

Now  the  plan  which  I  propose  to  adopt  in  preparing  blanks 
and  which  I  respectfully  suggest  may  be  followed,  is  briefly  this : 
That  every  object  of  information,  even  the  minutest  statistical 
details,  which  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal condition  of  our  public  schools,  be  embraced  in  one  class. 
Upon  these  objects  as  a  basis,  let  three  distinct  classes  of  in- 
quiries be  formed,  and  let  each  class  be  alternately  embodied 
in  the  blank  form,  so  that  a  different  class  of  inquiries  may  be 
presented,  and  a  different  class  of  facts  obtained  in  the  returns 
of  each  year  for  three  years. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  plan  we  should  not  only  avoid  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  class  of  inquiries,  but  ob- 
tain information  sufficiently  extensive  to  form  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  progress  and  working  of  the  Common  School  system. 

The  Annual  Returns  for  the  school  year  1857-8  embrace 
the  following  inquiries : 

Whole  number  of  new  School  Registers  kept  in  Public  Schools. 

Whole  number  of  new  Schools  Registers  examined  by  Com- 
mittee. 

Whole  number  of  new  School  Registers  or  returns  thereof  duly 
filled  and  completed,  that  have  been  deposited  with  Committee. 

Whole  number  of  new  School  Registers  that  exhibit  a  con- 
tinuous account  of  each  scholar's  attendance,  deportment  and 
scholarship. 
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Whole  number  of  children  in  town  between  fonr  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

Whole  nomber  of  Scholars  registered  in  Summer  Schools. 

Whole  number  of  Scholars  constant  and  regular  in  attend* 
ance  during  Sommer  Terms. 

Whole  number  of  Scholars  registered  in  Winter  Schools. 

Whole  number  of  Scholars  constant  and  regular  in  attend- 
ance daring  Winter  Terms. 

Average  number  of  Scholars  constant  and  regular  in  attend- 
ance daring  Summer  and  Winter  Terms. 

Whole  number  of  Scholars  registered  in  Wiuter  that  were 
not  registered  in  Summer  Term. 

Whole  number  of  Summer  Schools. 

Whole  number  of  Winter  Schools. 

Average  length  of  Summer  Terms. 

Average  length  of  Winter  Terms. 

Average  length  of  Schools  for  the  year. 

Whole  number  of  Female  Teachers  employed  in  Summer 
Schools. 

Whole  number  of  Male  Teachers  employed  in  Winter  Schools. 

Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  week  exclusive  of 
board. 

Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers  per  month  exclusive  of 
board. 

Amount  of  money  raised  by  the  town  for  the  support  of 
Public  Scbools  for  the  school  year  1856-7. 

Amount  of  money  received  from  the  State  for  the  same  pur- 
pose and  time. 

Amount  of  money  received  from  any  local  fund  or  funds. 

Amount  paid  Superintending  School  Committees  for  services. 

Whole  number  of  Private  Schools  in  town. 

Whole  amount  of  money  expended  in  support  of  them. 

Whole  number  of  Scholars  that  attend  Private  Schools  or 
Academies  in  or  out  of  town. 

Whole  number  of  School  Districts  in  town. 

Whole  number  of  parts  of  districts. 

Whole  number  of  School  Houses  in  town. 

Whole  number  of  School  Houses  conveniently  constructed. 

Whole  number  of  School  Houses  in  good  repair. 
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Whole  number  of  School  Houses  built  the  past  yean 

Estimated  cost  of  the  same. 

Yalue  of  all  the  School  Houses  in  town. 

Whose  series  of  Reading  Books  is  most  approved. 

Whose  series  of  Dictionaries  is  most  approved. 

Whose  series  of  Arithmetics  is  most  approved. 

Whose  plan  of  Geography  is  most  approved. 

Whose  series  of  Grammar  is  most  approved. 

Whole  number  of  Scholars  who  study  the  History  of  the 
United  States. 

Since  among  so  many  teachers,  some,  as  a  matter  of  eourse, 
will  be  employed,  who  are  incompetent  or  unwilling  to  perform 
all  the  arduous  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  their  responsible 
situation,  the  law  provides  an  efficient  committee  to  supervise 
them ;  to  inspect  from  time  to  time,  their  registers,  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  their  mode  of  keeping  them,  to  know,  so  far  as 
in  them  lies  the  power,  the  facts  they  contain. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  known  how  far  teachers  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  and  to  what  extent  the  facts  returned 
by  them  may  be  relied  on,  questions  one,  two,  three  and  four, 
are  embodied  in  the  blank,  and  committees  are  requested  to 
answer  them  with  special  care  and  precision. 

Great  improvement  has  of  late  been  made  in  the  mode  of 
preparing  Text  Books.  These  works  are  now  prepared  in 
series,  forming  a  system  which  embraces  one  entire  branch  of 
education — as  Webster's  series  of  Dictionaries,  Sargent's  series 
of  Readers,  Bullion's  series  of  Grammars. 

This  mode  of  preparing  Text  Books,  renders  the  adoption 
of  any  class  of  the  different  series  which  shall  be  made  perma- 
nent and  uniform  throughout  the  State,  not  only  practical,  but 
convenient. 

Questions  thirty-six,  thirty-seven,  thirty-eight,  thirty-nine  and 
forty,  are  embraced,  in  order  to  obtain  more  reliable  and  special 
information  on  the  subject. 

If  committees  will  answer  them  according  to  their  judgment 
and  the  best  information  which  they  can  obtain,  greater  uni- 
formity and  permanency  in  the  use  of  Text  Books  may  be  easily 
attained  throughout  the  State. 
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School  Beoistsbs. 

Another  reason  why  government  has  not  received  complete 
and  reliable  returns,  lies  in  the  fact  that  omr  school  officers 
have  not  hitherto  provided  teachers  with  suitable  record  books^ 
snd  nrged  on  them  sufficiently  the  importance  of  keeping  &ith- 
fol  records  of  their  schools. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years,  daring  which  time  the  gov- 
ernment has  constantly  sought  information  respecting  the  prin- 
ciples and  workings  of  its  school  system,  the  law  has  made  it 
the  duty  of  every  teacher  of  a  public  school  to  keep  a  School 
Begister  in  which  he  should  enter  a  full  and  accurate  account 
of  his  school  affairs,  and  submit  the  same  at  the  close  of  school 
to  the  Superintending  School  Committee  for  further  exam^ia- 
tion  and  inspection. 

But  it  is  now  ascertained,  that  in  the  entire  State,  which  con- 
tains  more  than  four  thousand  districts,  not  five  hundred  regis- 
ters have  been  kept  as  the  law  contemplates.  Therefore,  instead 
of  facts,  we  have  generally  received  the  opinions  and  estimates  of 
young  and  inexperienced  teachers  who  do  not  know  or  feel  the 
importance  of  the  information  required. 

A  new  School  Begister  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with 
a  recent  provision  of  law,  authorizing  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  prepare  for  the  school  year  1856-7,  a 
register  which  would  enable  teachers  to  keep  full  and  contin- 
uous records  of  their  schools.  It  contains  a  Becord  Book,  in 
which  teachers  are  required  to  enter  the  names  and  ages  of 
their  scholars,  and  keep  an  accurate  and  exact  account  of  each 
scholar's  attendance,  deportment  and  scholarship. 

The  utility  of  such  a  record  must  be  manifest,  not  only  in  ob- 
obtaining  reliable  information  respecting  the  progress  of  our  pub- 
fic  sdiools,  but  in  its  efficiency  to  arouse  the  dormant  powers  of 
the  indolent  to  more  vigorous  and  continuous  mental  efforts; 
to  awaken  a  deeper  and  keener  interest  in  the  hearts  of 
parents,  and  to  relieve  the  teacher  from  the  drudgery  of  con- 
tinnal  speaking,  which  tends  so  much  to  weaken  him  in  the 
minds  of  his  scholars,  and  to  lessen  his  influence  over  them. 

Among  the  chief  virtues  of  a  good  schoolmaster,  next  after 
gravity,  De  la  Salle  places  silence.  ^  By  gravity  he  would  under- 
stand such  a  quality  as  produces  seriousness  of  manner,  mild 
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and  modesty  but  always  even.  And  bj  silence,  he  understands 
a  wise  discretion  in  the  use  of  speech;  which,  indeed,  is  the  fbr- 
mation  of  a  good  schooL  A  venerable  clergyman,  (than  whom 
as  I  imagine,  no  one  would  have  greater  weight  in  pronouncing 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  a  good  schoolmaster,)  said  to  me  in 
reference  to  a  teacher  whom  he  was  commending,  his  yoice  is 
never  heard  in  school,  and  his  influence  is  fully  felt  out  of  it.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  teacher  may  be  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  frequent  speech,  and  thereby  spared  much  agitation  and 
&tigne,  he  must  necessarily  from  time  to  time,  in  a  brief  ad- 
dress given  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  state  generally  the 
results  of  his  records,  and  make  each  individual  member  of  the 
school  feel  that  the  high  and  respectable  character  of  the  school 
depends  upon  his  energy,  industry  and  goodness.  That  the 
poor  scholar  as  well  as  the  good,  by  his  punctual  and  constant 
attendance,  vigorous  moral  efforts,  and  proper  deportment,  may 
elevate  the  standing  of  the  entire  schooL  The  address  should 
be  given  in  the  fewest  words  possible,  and  uttered  in  the  mild- 
Mt  tones.  A  glance  of  kindness  will  often  be  more  effeotoal 
than  many  words. 

Notwithstanding  much  valuable  information  has  been  obtained 
from  the  registers  hitherto  in  use,  they  are  deficient  inTmany 
respects.  They  give  in  respect  to  each  scholar  no  information 
relative  to  his  instrnctioti  or  d^ortment.  The  time  of  enter- 
ing and  leavii^  is  noted,  but  the  improvement  made  in  deport- 
ment, and  scholarship  is  never  recorded.  They  contain  no 
record  of  the  advancement  of  the  scholar  from  a  lower  to  a 
Jj^gher  class,  to  be  examined  by  himself  and  friends.  They  pre* 
serve  after  the  scholar  has  left  school  no  evidence  of  the  benefit 
he  has  derived  from  attending  it. 

The  superiority  of  the  new  register  is  manifest  in  another 
respect, — they  are  more  complete  and  will  be  better  kept. 

In  many  of  the  Summer  Schools  visited  by  your  Superin* 
tendent,  tiie  teachers  presented  a  neat  and  carefully  written 
record  of  the  names,  ages,  hourly  and  daily  attendance,  deport- 
ment and  scholarship.  The  teachers,  while  speaking  of  the 
registers,  remarked  that  they  imposed  some  additional  labor 
iqK>n  them,  but  its  effects  upon  the  scholars  and  parents  were 
marked  and  strong. 
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But  upon  this  point  higher  authority.  The  loBpector  of  the 
Boyal  Naval  Schools  at  Greenwich,  in  speaking  of  the  effects 
of  a  systematio  registration  of  attendance,  deportment  and 
scholarship,  says:  ''I  speak  in  the  matter  from  experience. 
I  recdyed  once  a  year  returns  of  the  results  of  full  and  accurate 
records  kept  by  the  teachers  of  those  schools.  Very  import- 
ant results  hare  followed  from  the  attention  which  masters 
Baye  been  induced  to  give  the  records  of  their  schools.  A  class 
of  boys  who  were  formerly  suffered  to  remain  unheeded  in  the 
lowest  classes,  are  now  absorbed  into  general  circulation,  and 
find  their  way  to  the  highest.  And  if  asked  to  assign  a  cause 
vbich  more  than  any  other  had  contributed  to  the  high  standard 
of  instniction  attained  in  those  schools,  I  should  fix  upon  the 
lecord." 

The  effects  of  such  a  record  must  be  felt  by  parents  and  child- 
lea  in  many  ways,  tt  shows  them  at  least  what  importance  is 
attached  to  their  childrens'  progress  by  the  government.  It  is 
to  the  scholar  what  the  milestone  is  to  the  traveler.  It  in- 
arms him  with  what  speed  and  how  far  he  has  advanced. 

It  enables  the  teacher  to  point  the  scholar  to  a  written  re- 
cord which  he  cannot  dispute,  of  his  late  hours,  absent  days, 
deficient  lessons,  and  bad  conduct,  and  reason  with  him  earnest- 
ly on  the  impropriety  of  such  a  course. 

Place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  appointed  to  examine 
tte  schools,  it  enables  them  to  single  out  readily  the  first  class 
scholars,  and  by  a  series  of  appropriate  questions,  to  ascertain 
that  progress  they  have  made,  and  whether  they  are  really  en- 
titled to  the  first  rank  of  scholarship  as  indicated  by  the  record. 

By  it  the  committee  can  readily  distinguish  that  class  of 
Bcholars  whose  tendency  is  to  gravitate,  and  who  are  permit- 
ted to  do  80,  and  to  hang  like  dead  weights  upon  the  progress 
<f  the  schooL  To  move  them  to  decency  of  deportment  and 
to  mental  efforts,  appears  to  be  a  work  requiring  so  much 
of  the  teacher's  patience  and  industry,  that  it  is  regarded  as 
altogether  beyond  his  ability.  They  attend  school,  but  not  con- 
Btantly  or  punctually.  They  make  from  year  to  year  no  pro- 
gress, but  remain  deficient  They  represent  for  the  most  part 
the  reckless  and  ignorant  of  the  entire  district,  whose  parents 
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hold  education  in  the  lowest  estimation,  and  have  made  a  similar 
impression  on  the  minds  of  their  children. 

It  is  to  this  class  that  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
firiends  of  education,  school  officers  and  teachers,  by  those  col- 
nmns  of  my  register,  in  which  I  propose  that  their  attendance, 
deportment  and  scholarship  should  be  recorded.  For  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  education  and  eleyation  of  the  scholars 
who  compose  this  class  are  the  most  important  of  any  function 
in  our  schools,  and  that  committees  and  teachers  should  closely 
attend  to  it,  even  if  other  minor  objects  should  be  neglected. 

The  Becord  Book  must  not  only  be  open  at  all  times  to  the 
inspection  of  the  committee,  but  to  the  anxious  relatives  and 
interested  friends  of  the  scholar,  that  they  may  know  what 
progress  he  is  making.  How  little,  how  very  little  do  parents 
know  of  the  diligence  and  obedience  of  their  children  at  schooL 
How  few  of  them  ever  realize  the  great  truth,  that  constant  and 
punctual  attendance  enforced  upon  the  scholar  will  mould  the 
habits  of  the  business  man.  If  a  faithful  and  exact  record  were 
kept,  there  could  be  no  deception  and  no  escape.  Parents 
could  know  the  scholarship,  behavior  and  attendance  of  their 
children  by  visiting  the  school  at  any  time  and  making  the 
proper  reference  to  the  register. 

Parents  may  fear  that  such  a  record  would  mortify  them  and 
put  their  children  to  shame.  It  may  be  so,  and  thus  it  should 
be,  rather  than  inconstant,  idle  and  dissolute  habits  be  fixed 
upon  them  for  life.  If  the  pupil  understands  at  the  opening  of 
the  school,  the  plan  to  be  pursued ;  if  he  knows  that  a  record 
of  his  whole  character  will  be  made  as  far  as  it  is  manifest; 
that  it  will  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  his  parents  and  friends 
and  all  those  who  may  visit  the  school,  instances  of  mortifica- 
tion and  shame  will  be  far  less  than  they  now  are.  Let  the 
pupil  know  at  once  the  fate  of  the  indolent  and  idle ;  let  him  be 
frequently  reminded  of  it  as  he  advances ;  it  will  touch  the  pride 
and  quicken  the  slumbering  energies  of  the  most  stupid. 
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Tbachebs. 

The  greatest  barrier  which  impedes  the  progress  of  popular 
^dacation  in  this  State  is  the  want  of  well  qualified  teachers. 
Unless  this  obstruction  can  be  removed,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  elevate  the  character  or  improve  the  condition  of  our  Com- 
mon Schools.  Every  effort  and  expenditure  may  be  made  for 
objects  more  remote,  but  until  this  obstacle  be  surmounted,  the 
utility  and  efiSciency  of  public  instruction  can  never  be  extended 
or  increased. 

Knowing  that  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  to  raise  the 
standard  of  public  instruction  in  a  country  without  first  raising 
the  standard  of  qualifications  for  its  teachers,  Switzerland 
established  and  now  supports  thirteen  Normal  Schools,  the 
sole  purpose  of  which  is  the  thorough  and  efiScient  qualification 
of  teachers. 

The  Prussians,  says  an  English  writer,  who  have  exam- 
ined this  subject  more  critically  perhaps  than  any  people  in 
Europe,  would  ridicule  the  idea  of  confiding  the  education  of 
their  children  to  uneducated  teachers,  as  is  the  case  with  our 
schools  in  this  country.  They  cannot  conceive  how  a  parent 
could  be  willing  to  commit  his  child  to  the  care  of  a  person 
who  had  not  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  educated  in  that 
most  difBcult  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  teaching.  They  think  that 
a  teacher  must  either  improve  and  elevate  the  mind  of  his  pu- 
pils, or  else  injure  and  debase  them.  They  believe  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  coming  into  daily  contact  with  a  child,  without 
doing  him  good  or  harm.  The  Prussians  know  that  the  master 
makes  the  school,  and  hence  the  extraordinary  expenditures 
they  have  made  for  the  establishment  of  training  schools  for 
their  teachers. 

Good  teachers  are  everywhere  the  essential  requisites  ol 
good  schools.  For  school  houses,  splendid  and  costly  edifices, 
may  be  erected,  with  all  the  surroundings  and  appliances  which 
money  can  famish^'-Hstill  the  master  makes  the  school. 

Committees  efiBcient  and  prompt  may  discharge  their  duties, — 
parents  ever  watchful  and  anxious  for  the  progress  of  their 
children  may  do  their  duties, — scholars  well-behaved,  studious, 
punctual,  and  constant  in  their  attendance,  may,  as  far  as  they 
know,  do  their  dutie8,-^still  the  teacher  must  be  master  of  his 
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business,  and  worthy  of  the  high  profession  he  has  chosen,  or 
these  auxiliaries  will  avail  nothing. 

That  French  word  Master,  used  in  the  sense  of  teacher,  is 
not  appropriate  according  to  the  best  American  usage;  but 'it 
embraces  in  its  broadest  signification  the  essential  qualities  of 
a  good  teacher,  for  he  must  surely  be  master  of  himself,  his 
subject,  his  art,  and  the  minds  of  his  scholars. 

In  relation  to  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  M.  Guizoi 
thus  eloquently  discourses : — ^"  All  the  provisions  hitherto  de- 
scribed would  be  of  non-effect  if  we  took  no  pains  to  procure  for 
the  public  school  thus  constituted  an  able  master,  and  one  wor- 
thy of  the  high  vocation  of  instructing  the  people.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  that  it  is  the  master  [teacher]  that  makes 
the  school.  And  indeed  what  a  well  assorted  union  of  qualities 
is  required  to  constitute  a  good  schoolmaster !  A  good  school- 
master ought  to  be  a  man  who  knows  much  more  than  he  is 
called  upon  to  teach,  that  he  may  teach  with  intelligence  and 
with  taste ;  who  is  to  live  in  an  humble  sphere,  and  yet  to  have 
a  noble  and  elevated  mind,  that  he  may  preserve  that  dignity 
of  sentiment  and  deportment,  without  which  he  will  never 
obtain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  families ;  who  possesses  a 
rare  mixture  of  gentleness  and  firmness,  for  inferior  though  he 
be  in  station  to  many  individuals  in  the  commune,  he  ought  to 
be  the  obsequious  servant  of  none }  a  man  not  ignorant  of 
his  rights,  but  thinking  much  more  of  his  duties ;  showing  to 
all  a  good  example,  and  servbg  to  all  as  a  counselor;  not 
given  to  change  his  condition,  but  satisfied  with  his  situa- 
tion because  it  gives  him  the  power  of  good ;  and  who  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  live  and  die  in  the  service  of  primary  instruction, 
which  to  him,  is  the  service  of  God  and  his  fellow  creatures. 
To  rear  masters  approaching  to  such  a  model  is  a  difficult  task; 
and  yet  we  must  succeed  in  it  or  else  we  have  done  nothing 
for  elementary  instruction.  A  bad  schoolmaster,  like  a  bad 
parish  priest,  is  a  scourge  to  a  commune ;  and  although  we  are 
often  obliged  to  be  contented  with  indifferent  ones,  we  must  do 
our  best  to  improve  the  averi^e  quality.  We  have  therefore 
availed  ourselves  of  a  bright  thought,  struck  out  in  the  heat  of 
the  revolution,  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Convention,  in  1794, 
and  afterwards  applied  by  Napoleon  in  his  decree  in  1808,  for 
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fhe  oi^nization  of  the  UaiTeraity,  to  the  establishment  of  his 
Central  Normal  School  at  Paris." 

We  carry  the  ^plication  still  lower  than  he  did  in  the  social 
scale,  when  we  propose  that  no  schoolmaster  be  appointed  who 
has  not  himself  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  which  instructs  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  and  who  is  not  certified  after  a  strict  exam- 
ination to  have  profited  by  the  opportuaities  he  has  enjoyed. 

Our  teachers  are  yo«ng  men  of  energy  and  enterprise,  but 
of  limited  means,  and  therefore  onable  to  make  the  necessary 
expenditures  to  qualify  themselves  thoroughly  for  the  business 
of  teaching.  They  feel  and  frankly  acknowledge  themselves  to 
be  deficient  in  deep  culture  and  thorough  discipline.  They 
strongly  urge  on  the  government  the  necessity  of  providing 
Training  Schools,  or  the  adoption  of  some  plan  which  would 
enable  them  to  secure  those  requisites  so  indispensable  to  the 
good  teacher.  They  suggest  the  Normal  School  plan  as  the 
only  machinery  which  has  been  tried  and  pronounced  effectual 
in  perfecting  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 

As  the  subject  is  now  attracting  attention,  and  eliciting  con- 
siderable private  discussion,  and  may  come  up  for  investigation 
in  the  present  Legislature,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  following 
sketch  of  its  history,  with  several  letters  touching  the  practical 
working  of  the  institution,  taken  from  a  recent  report  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  would  be 
particularly  interesting  and  instructive  to  those  members  whose 
special  duty  it  might  be  made  to  consider  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Normal  School. 
The  original  signification  of  the  word  Normal,  as  applied  to 
schools,  was  that  of  Model  or  Pattern.  A  Normal  School  was 
therefore  a  Pattern  or  Model  School.  It  was  an  elementary 
institution,  in  which  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  disci- 
pline were  practiced,  and  to  which  the  candidate  for  the  office 
of  teacher  resorted,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  by  observation, 
the  most  approved  modes  of  conducting  the  education  of  youth. 
Of  this  class,  were  the  schools  of  Neander,  established  at  He- 
field,  Oermany,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1570,  as  also  those  of 
the  Abbe  de  Lasalle,  at  Bheims,  France,  in  1681.    These  estab- 
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lishments,  with  nomerotis  others  of  a  similar  character,  success^ 
ively  established  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,  were  not  simply  schools  for  the  education  of  children,  but 
were  so  conducted  as  to  test  and  exemplify  principles  and 
methods  of  instruction,  which  were  perpetuated  and  dissemi- 
nated by  means  of  books,  in  which  they  were  embodied,  or  of 
pupils  and  disciples  who  transplanted  them  to  other  places. 
These  schools  served  as  a  kind  of  forerunner,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  more  efficient  and  perfect  institutions  of  the  same 
designation  at  a  later  day. 

According  to  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term  Normal 
School,  as  used  in  many  of  the  European  countries,  it  denotes 
an  establishment  composed  of  young  men  and  women  who  hare 
passed  through  an  elementary  or  even  superior  school,  and  who 
are  preparing  to  bo  teachers  by  making  additional  attainments, 
and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  princi- 
pies  of  education  as  a  science,  and  its  methods  as  an  art.    The 
Normal  School  of  the  present  day  includes  also  the  Model  or 
Pattern  School  of  earlier  times.    It  thus  combines  theory  with 
practice,  there  being  "  Model  Schools,"  "Experimental  Schools" 
or  "  Schools  for  Practice,"  as  they  are  variously  called,  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  them,  to  >  afford  an  opportunity  of 
testing  practically,  the  modes  of  instruction  which  they  incul- 
<cate.    The  first  regularly  organized  Teachers'  Seminary,  or 
Normal  School,  as  at  present  understood,  was  established  at 
Halle,  in  a  part  of  Hanover,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.    A  similar  institution  was  opened  at  Bheims,  in  France, 
in  1794,  by  ordinance  of  the  National  Assembly,  to  furnish 
Professors  for  Colleges  and  Higher  Seminaries.    But  the  first 
Normal  School  for  the  training  of  Elementary  Teachers  in 
France,  was  organized  at  Strasbourg,  ia  1810.     Now  each 
department  of  the  Empire  is  obliged,  either  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  departments,  to  support  one  Normal  School  for 
the  education  of  its  schoolmasters.    In  1849,  there  were  ninety- 
three  of  these  schools  in  France,  and  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty-five  of  their  graduates  were  actually  employed  in  the 
primary  schools  of  the  Empire. 

Says  M.  Guizot,  in  a  repbrt  to  the  King,  in  1883,  on  the  state 
of  primary  education  in  the  departments  constituting  the  Acad- 
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€iDy  of  Strasbourg : — "  In  all  respects  the  superiority  of  the 
popular  schools  is  striking,  and  the  conviction  of  the  people  is 
as  general,  that  this  superiority  is  mainly  due  to  the  existence 
of  the  Normal  School." 

In  a  powerful  speech  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  18S2, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  by  him  of  a  bill  providing  for 
a  great  and  comprehensive  system  of  elementary  education  for 
France,  this  great  statesman  and  profound  philosopher  remarks : 
^All  of  yon  are  aware  that  primary  instruction  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  corresponding  Normal  Schools.  The  prosperity 
of  these  establishments  is  the  measure  of  its  progress.  The 
Imperial  Government  which  first  pronounced  with  effect  the 
words  Normal  School,  left  us  a  legacy  of  one.  The  restoration 
added  five  or  six.  Those,  of  which  some  were  in  their  infancy, 
we  have  greatly  improved  within  the  last  two  years,  and  have  at 
the  same  time  established  thirty  new  ones,  twenty  of  which  are 
in  fall  operation,  forming  in  each  department  a  vast  focus  of 
hght,  scattering  its  rays  in  all  directions  among  the  people." 

The  bill  introduced  by  M.  Guizot  provided  for  two  degrees 
of  primary  instruction,  viz :  Elementary  and  Superior.  In 
speaking  of  which  he  remarks :  "  The  first  degree  of  instruc- 
tion should  be  common  to  the  country  and  the  towns ;  it  should 
he  met  with  in  the  humblest  borough,  as  well  as  in  the  largest 
city,  wherever  a  human  being  is  to  be  found  within  our  land  of 
France.  By  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing  and  accounts,  it 
provides  for  the  most  essential  wants  of  life.  By  that  of  the 
legal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, it  emplants,  enlarges,  and  spreads  everywhere  the  spirit 
and  unity  of  the  French  nationality;,  finally,  by  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction,  it  provides  for  another  class  of  wants,  quite 
as  real  as  the  others,  and  which  Providence  has  placed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  poorest,  as  well  as  the  richest  in  this  world,  for 
upholding  the  dignity  of  human  life,  and  the  protection  of  social 
order.  The  first  degree  of  instruction  is  enough  to  make  a 
man  of  him  who  will  reoeive  it,  and  is  at  the  same  time  suffi- 
ciently limited  to  be  everywhere  realized.  It  is  the  strict  debt 
of  the  country  towards  all  its  children." 

Normal  Schools  were  first  organized  in  England  about  the 
year  1805.    Lord  Bron^m^  ever  an  able  and  eloquent  advo- 
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lishments,  Fith  nnmeroiis  others  of  a  similar  character,  success^ 
irely  established  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  ceti- 
tury,  T^ere  not  simply  schools  for  the  education  of  children,  but 
were  so  conducted  as  to  test  and  exemplify  principles  aitd 
methods  of  instruction,  which  were  perpetaated  and  dissemi- 
nated by  means  of  books,  in  which  they  were  embodied,  or  of 
pupils  and  disciples  who  transplanted  them  to  other  places^ 
These  schools  served  as  a  kind  of  forernirner,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  more  efficient  and  perfect  institutions  of  the  same 
designation  at  a  later  day. 

According  to  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term  Normal 
School,  as  used  in  many  of  the  European  countries,  it  denotes 
an  establishment  composed  of  young  men  and  women  who  have 
passed  through  an  elementary  or  even  superior  school,  and  who 
are  preparing  to  bo  teachers  by  making  additional  attainments^ 
and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  princi* 
pies  of  education  as  a  science,  and  its  methods  as  an  art.    The 
Normal  School  of  the  present  day  includes  also  the  Model  or 
Pattern  School  of  earlier  times.    It  thus  combines  theory  with 
practice,  there  being  "Model  Schools,"  "Experimental Schools" 
or  "  Schools  for  Practice,"  as  they  are  variously  called,  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  them,  tOiSiSbrd  an  opportunity  of 
testing  practically,  the  modes  of  instruction  which  they  incal- 
<5ate.    The  first  regularly  organized  Teachers'  Seminary,  or 
Normal  School,  as  at  present  understood,  was  established  at 
Halle,  in  a  part  of  Hanover,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.    A  similar  institution  was  opened  at  Kheims,  in  France, 
in  1794,  by  ordinance  of  the  National  Assembly,  to  famish 
Professors  for  Colleges  and  Higher  Seminaries.    But  the  first 
Normal  School  for  the  training  of  Elementary  Teachers  in 
France,  was   organized  at  Strasbourg,  in.  1810.     Now  each 
department  of  the  Empire  is  obliged,  either  alone  or  in  conjanc- 
tioxL  with  other  departments,  to  support  one  Normal  School  for 
the  education  of  its  schoolmasters.    In  1849,  there  were  ninety- 
three  of  these  schools  in  France,  and  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty-five  of  their  graduates  were  actually  employed  in  the 
primary  schools  of  the  Empire. 

Says  M.  Guizot,  in  a  rep'ort  to  the  King,  in  1833,  on  the  state 
of  primary  education  in  the  departments  constituting  the  Acad- 
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any  of  Strasbourg : — ^''In  all  respects  the  superiority  of  the 
popalar  schools  is  striking,  and  the  conTiction  of  the  people  is 
as  general,  that  this  superioritj  is  mainly  due  to  the  existence 
ofthe  Normal  School." 

In  a  powerful  speech  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1882, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  by  him  of  a  bill  providing  for 
a  great  and  comprehensive  system  of  elementary  education  for 
France,  this  great  statesman  and  profound  philosopher  remarks : 
^AU  of  you  are  aware  that  primary  instruction  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  corresponding  Normal  Schools.  The  prosperity 
of  these  establishments  is  the  measure  of  its  progress.  The 
Imperial  Oovernment  which  first  pronounced  with  effect  the 
words  Normal  School,  left  us  a  legacy  of  one.  The  restoration 
added  five  or  six.  Those,  of  which  some  were  in  their  infancy, 
we  have  greatly  improved  within  the  last  two  years,  and  have  at 
the  same  time  established  thirty  new  ones,  twenty  of  which  are 
in  fun  operation,  forming  in  each  department  a  vast  focus  of 
light,  scattering  its  rays  in  all  directions  among  the  people." 

The  bill  introduced  by  M.  Guizot  provided  for  two  degrees 
of  primary  instruction,  viz :  Elementary  and  Superior.  In 
speaking  of  which  he  remarks :  "  The  first  degree  of  instruc- 
tion should  be  common  to  the  coimtry  and  the  towns ;  it  should 
be  met  with  in  the  humblest  borough,  as  well  as  in  the  largest 
city,  wherever  a  human  being  is  to  be  found  within  our  land  of 
France.  By  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing  and  accounts,  it 
provides  fbr  the  most  essential  wants  of  life.  By  that  of  tho 
legal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, it  emplants,  enlarges,  and  spreads  everywhere  the  spirit 
and  unity  of  the  French  nationality;. finally,  by  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction,  it  provides  for  another  class  of  wants,  quite 
as  real  as  the  others,  and  which  Providence  has  placed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  poorest,  as  well  as  the  richest  in  this  world,  for 
upholding  the  dignity  of  human  life,  and  the  protection  of  social 
order.  The  first  degree  of  instruction  is  enough  to  make  a 
man  of  him  who  will  receive  it,  and  is  at  the  same  time  suflSi- 
cicntly  limited  to  be  everywhere  realized.  It  is  the  strict  debt 
of  the  country  towards  all  its  children." 

Normal  Schools  were  first  organized  in  England  about  the 
year  1805.    Lord  Brougham^  ever  an  able  and  eloquent  advo- 
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cate  of  popular  education,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lord^, 
on  the  education  of  the  people  in  1835,  thus  remarks :  '<  Place 
Normal  Schools — Seminaries  for  training  teachers— in  a  few 
such  places  as  London,  York,  Liverpool,  Durham  and  Exeter, 
and  you  will  yearly  qualify  five  hundred  persons  fitted  for  dif- 
fusing a  perfect  system  of  instruction  all  over  the  country. 
These  Training  Seminaries  will  not  only  teach  ^the  masters  the 
branches  of  learning  and  science  in  which  they  are  now  defi- 
cient, but  will  teach  them  what  they  know  far  less — ^the  Didac- 
tic Art — the  mode  of  imparting  the  knowledge  they  have  or  may 
acquire, — the  best  method  of  training  and  dealing  with  children 
in  all  that  regards  temper,  capacity  and  habits,  and  the  means 
of  stirring  them  to  exertion  and  controlling  their  aberrations/* 
This  able  champion  of  popular  education  has  lived  long  enough 
to  see  thirty-six  Normal  Schools  or  Training  Colleges  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  four  in  Scotland,  and  one  in  Ireland,  in  suc- 
cessful operation. 

Prussia^  in  1846,  had  in  active  and  successful  operation, 
forty-six  Normal  Schools,  including  five  for  female  teachers. 
In  forty-one  schools  for  males,  there  were  at  the  above  date, 
over  twenty-five  hundred  pupil  teachers. 

In  reference  to  Switzerland,  Mr.  Kay  says :  "  This  small  coun- 
try, beautiful  but  impoverished  by  its  Alpine  ranges,  containing 
a  population  less  than  half  of  Middlesex,  and  with  less  than  one- 
half  its  capital,  supports  and  carries  on  an  educational  system 
greater  than  that  which  our  government  maintains  for  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales.  Knowing  that  it  is  utterly  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  raise  the  character  of  the  education  of  a 
country,  without  first  raising  the  character  and  position  of  its 
schoolmasters,  Switzerland  has  established,  and  at  the  present 
moment  supports  thirteen  Normal  Schools,  for  the  instruction 
of  her  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  while  England  and 
Wales  rest  satisfied  with  six." 

This  statement  was  made,  however,  anterior  to  the  year 
1846,  and  before  the  English  government  had  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  providing  a  better  education  for  the  people.  As 
before  noted.  Normal  Schools  have  been  multiplied  there  greatly 
within  the  past  few  years. 

There  is  scarcely  a  government,  either  great  or  small,  among 
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the  dynasties  of  Europe,  that  does  not  recognize  this  class  of 
iostitations  as  an  indispensable  part  of  its  educational  ma- 
chinerj.  They  are  there  no  experiment.  As  we  have  seen, 
their  ages  are  connted  by  centuries.  From  the  unpretending 
model  or  pattern  school  of  Neander,  in  1570,  and  of  the  Abbe 
de  Lasalle,  in  1681,  they  have  grown  to  the  full  stature  of  the 
nobly  endowed,  and  liberally  supported  Normal  Colleges  of  the 
Prussian  government,  whose  system  of  popular  education  stands 
unrivaled  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Her  teachers  are  said  to 
be  men  respected  for  their  talents,  their  attainments,  and  their 
characters,  by  the  whole  community,  and  men  in  whose  welfare, 
good  character  and  high  respectability,  not  only  the  government, 
bat  the  people  themselves  feel  the  deepest  interest  In  birth, 
early  recollections  and  associations,  they  are  often  peasants ; 
but  in  education,  in  character  and  social  position,  they  are  gen- 
tlemen, in  every  sense  of  the  term,  and  acknowledged  officers 
of  the  county  governments.  In  Prussia,  there  are  twenty-eight 
thousand  such  teachers,  the  legitimate  fruits  of  her  Normal 
Colleges.  The  Prussians  have  a  wise  maxim,  that  whatever 
jou  would  have  appear  in  a  nation's  life,  you  must  put  into  her 
schools.  This  maxim,  practically  applied,  renders  the  highest 
degree  of  mental  culture  in  the  subject,  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  the  most  rigorous  despotism  in  the  government.  In  pur* 
saauce  of  its  teaching,  obedience  to  the  sovereign  and  laws, 
however  despotic,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
are  thoroughly  instilled  into  the  mind  of  every  child  in  the 
kingdom ;  for  be  it  understood,  that  in  Prussia,  every  child  is 
required  by  law  to  attend  school  until  fourteen  years  be  at- 
tained, except  in  special  cases  which  are  otherwise  provided 
for.  It  is  thus,  that  the  best  conceived,  and  most  efficiently 
executed  system  of  public  education  in  the  world,  is  made  the 
strong  arm  of  a  monarchial  government. 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  condition  of  the  Prussian 
schools,  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Julius,  before  a 
committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  anything  but 
flattering.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry— ^<  do  you  know  from  your 
own  knowledge  what  the  character  and  attainments  of  the 
schoolmasters  were,  previous  to  the  year  1819  ?"  he  says:  '*I 
do  not  recollect;  but  I  know  they  were  very  badly  composed 
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of  non-commissioned  officers;  organists  and  half  dmnken 
people.  Since  1770,  there  has  been  much  done  in  Prassia,  and 
throughout  Germany,  for  promoting  a  proper  education  of 
teachers,  and  by  them  of  children." 

This  signifies  that  the  present  efficiency  and  perfection  of 
their  elementary  schools  are  mainly  due  to  the  energizing  and 
life-giving  power  of  their  uneqnaled  Normal  Schools.  The 
kingdom  of  Saxony  had  nine  Normal  Schools  in  operation  in 
1848,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  pupil  teachers.  The 
annual  graduates  of  these  institutions  are  now  sufficient  to 
supply  all  vacancies  which  occur  in  the  schools.  The  prescribed 
course  of  instruction  occupies  four  years,  and  no  one  can  now 
receive  a  certificate  of  qualification  as  a  teacher,  yithout  having 
gone  through  this  course,  or  shown  on  examination,  an  amount 
of  attainment  and  practical  skill  which  shall  be  deemed  its  full 
equivalent. 

The  Royal  Seminary  for  teachers  at  Dresden,  was  established 
in  1785.  In  1842,  it  had  graduated  six  hundred  and  fifty-five 
teachers,  who  had  pursued  a  four  years  course  of  study  and 
practice — a  course  which  Mr.  Kay,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  before 
quoted,  pronounces  more  liberal  than  nine-tenths  of  the  under 
graduates  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  receive.  In  1842, 
there  was  one  thoroughly  educated  and  trained  teacher  for 
every  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  inhabitants.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  thorough,  liberal  and  practical  education,  the 
common  school  teachers  of  Saxony,  enjoy  a  social  position  which 
is  not  accorded  to  the  profession  in  any  other  country. 

The  Electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  with  a  population  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  has  three  Seminaries 
for  teachers.  The  course  of  instruction  in  them  embraces  three 
years. 

The  Dutchy  of  Nassau,  with  a  population  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  supports  one  Normal  School,  which,  in  1846, 
had  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  pupils.  The  course  of  study 
and  practice  continues  five  years,  four  of  which  are  devoted  to 
study,  including  a  thorough  review  of  the  branches  pursued  in 
the  elementary  schools,  and  the  acquisition  of  such  oUiers  as 
facilitate  the  illustration  and  teaching  of  the  former.  The  re- 
maining year  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Art  of  Teaching. 
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Hanover,  with  a  population  of  one  million  seyen  hundred  and 
Binetj  thousand,  supports  seven  Normal  Schools.  The  course 
of  study  extends  through  three  years. 

In  Bavaria,  there  are  nine  in  operation,  with  nearly  seven 
handred  pupils.  The  oldest  is  at  Bamburg,  and  was  founded 
in  1777,  as  a  model  school  of  the  old  type.  It  was  raised  to  a 
Seminary,  composed  of  pupil  teachers  in  1791.  In  many  of  the 
Xormal  Seminaries  of  the  German  States,  in  addition  to  the 
liberal  course  of  studies  before  alluded  to,  vocal  as  well  as  in- 
stnunental  music  is  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree.  Their 
graduates  are  proficients  in  the  use  of  the  violin,  the  piano- 
forte, and  the  organ,  and  have  thus  made  the  Germans  proverb- 
ially a  nation  of  musicians. 

Numerous  other  examples  of  the  establishment  and  support 
of  these  Training  Schools,  might  be  adduced,  but  this  is  not 
necessary.  The  more  important  cases  have  been  enumerated 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  stronghold  which 
they  have  secured  upon  the  government  and  the  people  of 
the  01^  World.  That  the  elementary'  schools  of  these  coun- 
tries have  attained  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  efficiency 
and  perfection,  is  undeniable.  That  this  efficiency  and  per- 
fection are  mainly  due  to  the  operation  of  the  Normal  Schools 
•nd  Colleges,  is  equally  true.  If  it  be  objected,  however,  to 
the  systems  of  those  States,  that  they  tend  to  produce  a  blind 
acquiescence  to  arbitrary  power, — to  enslave  and  not  enfran- 
chise the  human  mind, — it  is  replied'  that  the  evils  imputed 
to  them,  are  no  necessary  part  of,  and  may  easily  be  separated 
from  them.  Says  Horace  Mann :  <^If  the  Prussian  schoolmaster 
has  better  methods  of  teaching,  reading,  writing,  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  <tc.,  so  that,  in  half  the  time,  he  produces 
greater  and  better  results,  surely  we  may  copy  his  modes  of 
teaching  these  elements,  without  adopting  his  notion  of  passive 
obedience  to  government,  or  blind  adherence  to  the  articles  of 
a  church.  By  the  ordinances  of  nature,  the  human  faculties  are 
substantially  the  same  all  over  the  world,  and  hence  the  best 
meaiis  for  their  development  and  growth  in  one  place,  must  be 
anbstantiaUy  the  best  for  their  development  and  growth  every- 
where." Again  he  says :  '<  If  Prussia  can  pervert  the  benign 
influences  of  education  to  the  support  of  arbitrary  power,  we. 
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sorely,  can  employ  them  for  the  support  and  perpetuation  of 
republican  institutions.  A  national  spirit  of  liberty  can  be  cui- 
tivated  more  easily  than  a  national  spirit  of  bondage ;  and  if  it 
may  be  made  one  of  the  great  prerogatives  of  education  to  per- 
form the  unnatural  and  unholy  work  of  making  slaves,  then, 
surely,  it  must  be  one  of  the  noblest  instrumentalities  for  rear- 
ing a  nation  of  freemen.  If  a  moral  power  over  the  affections 
and  understandings  of  the  people  may  be  turned  to  evil,  may  it 
not  also  be  employed  for  the  highest  good  7 

A  generous  and  impartial  mind  does  not  ask  whence  a  thing 
comes,  but  what  it  is.  Those  who,  at  the  present  day,  would 
reject  an  improvement,  because  of  the  place  of  its  origin,  belong 
to  the  same  school  of  bigotry,  with  those  who  inquired  if  any 
good  could  come  out  of  Nazareth ;  and  what  infinite  blessings 
would  the  world  have  lost  had  that  party  been  punished  by 
success  ?'' 

For  many  of  the  interesting  facts  which  have  been  enumer- 
ated, the  undersigned  is  indebted  to  the  reports  of  Professor 
A.  D.  Bache,  now  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey ;  Prpfessor 
E.  G.  Stowe,  of  Lane  Seminary,  Ohio ;  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann^ 
and  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  on  the  Educational  Systems  of 
Europe.  Could  these  details  be  continued,  they  would  undoubt- 
edly prove  useful  for  dissemination  among  the  people.  They 
would  serve  to  exhibit  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  are  put 
forth  for  the  elevation  of  the  public  schools  of  these  countries^ 
whose  experience  is  far  greater  than  our  own,  and  whose  well- 
directed  efforts  to  promote  this  paramount  interest  of  humanity, 
have  been  crowned  by  a  noble  success.  They  would  the  more 
deeply  impress  us  with  the  truth  of  the  maxim  of  M.  Ouizot : 
^<  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  it  is  the  master  that 
makes  the  school ;"  while  we  might  also  be  the  more  strongly 
confirmed  in  the  belief  that  it .  is  the  carefuly  special  traininff 
that  makes  the  master.  It  would  be  useful,  too,  to  exhibit  the 
guards  and  securities  that  are  made  to  environ  the  sacred  call- 
ing of  the  teacher  in  some  of  these  countries,  where  none  who 
have  failed  in  other  pursuits,  are  encouri^ed  to  look  upon 
school-teaching  as  an  ultimate  resource ;  but  the  limits  of  this 
communication  will  not  permit  a  more  extended  discussion  of 
this  branch  of  our  subject,  and  the  undersigned  leaves  it  with 
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an  earnest  commendation  of  the  documents  before  named,  to  a 
pemsal  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  Normal  Schools  of  the  United  States  comprehend,  firstly, 
the  Model,  or  Pattern  School  of  earlier  times ;  secondly,  the 
professional  characteristics  of  the  European  establishments  of 
the  present  day,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow ;  and  thirdly, 
the  academical  features  of  the  ordinary  school.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Normal  Schools  of  this  country  are  compelled  by  reason  of 
the  deficient  character  of  too  many  of  the  elementary  and  other 
schools,  to  assume  the  work  of  the  latter.  They  are  compelled 
to  exhaust  much  of  their  strength  in  imparting  a  knowledge 
even  of  the  lower  elementary  studies.  In  the  Prassian  Normal 
Schools  a  high  standard  of  literary  qualifications  is  required  of 
a  candidate  as  a  conditioti  of  admission  to  them.  Nor  is  this 
all.  There  are  Preparatory  Schools  in  which  not  only  are  the 
reqnisite  amount  and  quality  of  scholarship  imparted  to  the 
candidate,  but  in  which,  also,  his  peculiar  fitness  and  adaptation 
to  the  calling  of  a  teacher  are  thoroughly  tested,  before  he  can 
become  a  candidate  for  the  Normal  Seminary.  This  enables 
the  latter  to  give  a  much  stronger  professional  cast  to  their  sys- 
tems of  training,  and  to  dwell  more  extensively  upon  the  Science 
of  Education  and  the  Art  of  Teaching,  which  constitutes  their 
true  field  of  labor. 

The  disadvanti^es  under  which  the  American  Normal  Schools 
now  labor,  will,  however,  gradually  disappear.  They  will  them- 
selves correct  the  evil  by  elevating  the  standard  of  instruction 
in  the  lower  schools.  They  are  rapidly  multiplying,  and  are 
introducing  improved  modes  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools, 
throogh  the  graduates  who  become  the  teachers  of  them.  And 
thus  the  public  schools  will  reciprocate  by  sending  to  the  Nor- 
mal School  candidates  of  higher  attainments  and  more  elevated 
aims. 

The  first  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  this 
country  was  opened  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  on  the  third 
of  July,  1839.  A  second  was  opened  at  Barre  on  the  fourth  of 
September  of  the  same  year.  Massachusetts,  ever  alive  to  the 
paramount  interests  of  education,  now  supports  four  of  these 
institutions,  in  which  there  are  at  the  present  time  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  qualifying  for  the  responsible  office  of 
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teaobers  in  her  common  schools.  The  State  appropriates  the 
sum  of  seventeen  thousand  dollars  annually  for  their  support, 
four  thousand  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  such 
pupils  as  are  unable  to  bear  the  expenses  of  their  own  educa* 
tion.  In  addition  to  the  above  amount,  these  schools  receive 
the  income  of  a  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Board  of  Education  for  that  purpose  by  a  citizen 
of  Boston,  and  also  five  hundred  dollars  per  year,  being  the  in- 
come of  another  fund  from  a  private  source. 

The  State  of  New  York  established  a  Normal  School  <^  for 
the  instruction  and  practice  of  its  pupils  in  the  Science  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Art  of  Teaching/'  in  May,  1844.  Her  annual 
appropriation  for  its  support,  is  now  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
The  total  cost  of  buildings  and  fixtures  to  this  time  is  more 
than  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  total  number  of  pupQs 
instructed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  pedod,  up  to  September, 
1854,  was  two  thousand^two  hundred  and  sixty-two.  The  total 
number  of  graduates,  at  the  same  period,  was  seven  hundred 
and  eighty,  of  which  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  were  females, 
and  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  males.  So  successful  has 
this  institution  been,  that,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  for  last  year,  <^  it  is  almost  universally  regarded 
as  a  necessity,  and  as  an  established  part  of  the  school  system 
of  the  State."  The  demand  for  its  graduates,  as  teachers  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  State,  has  been  so  great  for  years, 
that  it  could  not  be  supplied,  and  a  movement  is  abeady  on 
foot  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  institution  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  a  Normal  School  in  a  very  flourw 
ishing  condition  at  New  Britain.  It  was  opened  in  May,  1850. 
The  total  cost  of  buildings,  was  about  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  the  present  number  of  pupils  is  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one.  From  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Trustees,  it  appears 
that  the  applications  for  normal  pupils  as  teachers  in  the  publie 
schools  of  the  State,  has  continued  to  multiply  far  beyond  the 
ability  of  supply ;  a  fact  which  demonstrates  both  the  utility  of 
the  institution,  and  its  advancement  in  the  just  appreciation  of 
a  discerning  people."  From  the  report  of  the  Honorable  John 
D.  Pbilbrick,  State  Superintendent  for  the  past  year,  it  also 
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appears  that  ^the  opposition  from  ignorance  and  prejudice 
irhich  it  had  to  encounter  in  the  first  stages  of  its  history,  has 
gradually  given  place  to  public  confidence,  and  earnest,  cordial 
cooperation  from  all  classes  of  the  community."  Mr.  Pbilbrick 
further  remarks,  that  <'  whereever  public  opinion  has  become 
enlightened  on  the  subject  of  education,  it  is  admitted  that 
teaching  is  an  art  to  be  learned  by  an  apprenticeship,  like  any 
other  art,  and  that  special  training  for  the  business  of  teaching 
is  as  indispensable,  as  for  any  other  pursuit  or  profession ;  and 
the  time,  it  is  believed,  is  not  very  distant,  when  intelligent 
parents  would  think  it  no  less  absurd  to  place  their  children  in 
charge  of  a  teacher  who  had  not  been  trained  to  the  principles 
and  methods  of  instruction,  than  to  employ  a  surgeon  who  had 
never  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  science  of  human 
anatomy." 

Bhode  Island  provides  for  the  special  training  of  her  teach- 
ers, by  the  endowment  of  a  Normal  Department  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity. The  undersigned  has  not  had  access  to  the  reports 
and  other  documents  of  this  establishment,  but  it  is  represented 
as  being  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

The  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  have  recognized  the 
uecessity  of  providing  for  the  special  training  of  their  teach- 
ers, by  endowing  a  department  similar  to  that  just  named,  in 
their  State  Universities.  This  plan  has  not  succeeded  so  well 
in  the  Old  World, — ^indeed  it  is  believed  to  have  proved  a  fail- 
ure there.  Whether  success  will  attend  the  experiment  here 
lemaina  to  be  seen. 

The  State  Normal  School  of  Michigan,  was  established  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  March  28th,  1849,  and  was  opened 
in  March,  1853.  The  school  was  established  {or '^al}  time^^^ 
and  not  as  an  experiment  The  cost  of  buildings,  &c.,  was 
twenty-seven  thousand  dollars.  It  is  partly  supported  from  the 
income  of  a  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  certain  salt-spring 
lands,  and  partly  by  direct  appropriations  from  the  State  Treas- 
ury. The  fun4  is  now  about  sixty  thousand  dollars.  It  will 
eventually  reach,  as  is  estimated,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
doUars.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  instructed,  to  the  present 
time,  is  about  six  hundred ;  the  number  now  in  the  school  two. 
hundred. 
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The  ProviDcial  Normal  School,  at  TorontOi  Canada  West,  is 
one  of  the  most  liberally  endowed  and  soccessful  on  this  con- 
tinent. It  was  established  by  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1846, 
and  was  opened  in  the  old  government  house  in  1847.  In 
1852,  buildings  were  erected  for  the  school  and  for  the  ofiSces 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  at  a  cost,  including 
grounds,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 


Copies  of  letters  received  by  William  F.  Phelps,  Esq.,  in  reply 
to  letters  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Principals  of  several 
Normal  Schools. 


From  S.  B.  Woolworth,  LL.  D.,  Prindpal  K.  T.  State  Nonnal  School,  Albanj. 

'OKK  State  Nobxal 
December  12th,  1855, 


Nsw  Ton  Btatb  NoBXAL  Sohooi.,  > 


William  F,  Phelpa,  Etq. : 

Mt  Dear  Sib  : — I  take  the  first  moment  at  my  command  to 
answer  your  inquiries,  seriatim. 

1.  The  New  York  school  has  been  in  operation  since  the 
1 8th  of  December,  1 844. 

2.  For  five  years. 

3.  The  original  appropriation  for  t)ie  support  of  the  school 
was  $10,000.    The  sum  now  appropriated  is  $12,000  per  annum. 

4.  The  total  cost  is  upwards  of  $30,000. 

5.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  instructed  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  up  to  September,  1854,  is  2,262. 

6.  The  number  who  have  received  the  honors  of  the  institu- 
tion up  to  July  13,  1854,  is  780;  of  these,  391  are  females,  and 
389  males. 

7.  The  school  is  limited  to  256,  and  there  are  240  now  in 
attendance. 

8.  The  pupils  on  entering  the  school  are  required  to  sign 
the  following  declaration : — '^  We,  the  subscribers,  hereby  de- 
clare, that  it  is  our  intention  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  that  our  sole 
object  in  resorting  to  this  Normal  Sdiool  is  the  better  to  pre« 
pare  ourselves  for  this  important  work." 
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9.  Tuition  and  books,  free.  Mileage,  three  cents  per  mile, 
on  distances  from  the  school,  twice  a  year. 

10.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  graduates 
teach.  Manj  of  those  who  were  in  the  first  classes  have  been 
continnonslj  teaching  to  the  present  time. 

11.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  all 
fihonld  do  so.  There  is  scarcely  a  large  village,  or  city,  in  the 
State,  in  which  are  not  in  actual  service,  some  of  the  graduates 
of  the  school.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  influence  of 
the  school  on  the  character  of  education  has  been  very  decided. 
In  many  cases  the  graduates,  when  they  have  ceased  to  teach, 
have  become  local  school  officers,  and  by  their  enlarged  and 
liberal  views,  and  their  acquaintance  with  the  best  methods  of 
instruction,  have  done  much  to  give  character  to  the  schools 
which  have  been  under  their  care. 

12.  No  objection  has  lately  been  made  to  the  expense  of  the 
school.  It  is  almost  universally  regarded  as  a  necessity,  and 
as  an  established  part  of  the  school  system  of  the  State. 

13.  None.  Other  things  should  be  done,  but  this  cannot  be 
omitted. 

14.  The  most  serious  difficulties  against  which  the  school  has 
to  contend,  is  in  the  mode  of  appointment  of  its  pupils.  Many 
of  the  local  school  officers  do  not  truly  appreciate  the  character 
and  importance  of  the  school,  and  do  little  to  direct  to  it  the 
best  class  of  pupils.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  some  conn- 
ties  are  not  fully  represented,  and  others  send  pupils  of  little 
maturity  of  mind,  and  who  have  no  fixed  purpose  of  action  in 
the  high  duties  of  the  teacher's  profession.  It  is  proposed  that 
a  thorough  visitation  of  the  Academies  should  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  especially  of  those  in 
which  are  established  departments  for  the  education  of  teach- 
ers. It  is  hoped  that  by  this  means  an  entire  harmony  will  be 
established  between  the  Normal  School  and  the  Academies,  and 
that  these  will,  in  their  Teacher's  Departments,  become  nur- 
series to  the  Normal  School. 

It  is  expected,  that  in  this  way,  the  difficulty  of  securing  the 
best  class  of  pupils  to  the  school,  will  be  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree removed.  ■ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Regents,  who  has  been  the  Principal  of  i 
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the  Normal  School,  will,  it  is  thought,  thns  be  able  to  exert  a 
more  decided  infiaence  in  its  favor  than  he  has  before  done. 

With  everj  good  wish  for  the  highest  success  of  the  enter- 
prise in  which  yon  are  engaged, 

I  am  Tcry  truly  yours,  Ac, 

S.  B.  WoOLWORTH,  Prin.  N.  Y.  S.  N.  S. 

From  Professor  W.  Onniston,  Assistant  Muter  of  tlie  ProrincUl  Normal  School, 

Toronto,  C.  W. 

PkottncIal  NoEXAt  Scirooi.,  > 
Toronto,  Dec.  17»  1856.         $ 

2lr.  W,  F.  Phelp9f  Principal  of  New  Jeneff  State  Normal  School,  40.,  40.,  ^. 

Deab  Sir  : — ^I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  containing  several  questions  in 
reference  to  our  Normal  and  Model  Schooly  and  most  cordially 
do  I  comply  with  your  request,  to  furnish  you  all  the  informa- 
tion in  my  power.     I  shall  answer  your  questions  in  order : 

1.  The  Normal  and  Model  Schools  for  Upper  Canada — es- 
tablished by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1846 — were  opened  on 
the  Ist  of  November,  1847,  in  the  old  Government  House,  (city 
of  Toronto.) 

2.  In  1852,  premises  were  erected  for  the  institution,  and 
for  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000,  including  the  grounds,  which  are  beautifully  laid 
out,  and  all  the  expense  of  furnishing  apparatus,  &c. 

3  and  4.  The  number  of  students  who  have  received  instruc- 
tion in  the  institution  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  very  few 
for  less  than  five  months,  is  1,777,  of  whom  1,095  are  males  and 
682  females ;  and  there  are  besides,  in  attendance  at  present, 
130. 

6.  From  the  opening  of  the  school  until  the  close  of  the 
eighth  session  in  October,  1862,430  students,  of  whom  320 
were  males,  received  certificates  of  qualification  from  the  mas- 
ter, and  went  forth  as  teachers.  Since  that  time  until  the  pres- 
ent, 346  students,  of  whom  180  are  males,  have  received  Pro- 
vincial Certificates,  signed  by  the  Chief  Superintendent.  These 
certificates  are  of  two  classes— ^r^f  and  second — and  many 
who  obtain  only  a  second  class,  afterwards  return,  attend 
another  session,  and  get  ^  first  class. 


S.  The  MBoal  cett  cf  Bop^rtiag  the  iiMtitiitioii  is  not  for 
froai  $1Q,000,  over  |2,Q00  of  whidi  is  reeeived  ss  fees  from  the 
four  hwdred  children  who  attend  the  model  school.  But  for 
jNurticuIars  on  this  head,  I  refer  jon  to  the  araioal  report  of 
1854,  lately  poblithed,  which  eoateins  a  full  statement  both  of 
iacome  sod  ezpenditore. 

Besides  this,  the  Legislature  grant  the  sum  of  |4,000  to  facil* 
itate  the  attendasee  of  teachers  at  the  institution,  by  assisting 
to  defri^  the  expense  of  board ;  tuition  and  the  use  of  books 
being  free. 

7.  Nearly  all  the  students  trained  in  the  institntion,  devote 
themselves  for  a  loi^r  or  shorter  time  to  the  duties  of  the 
profesdion,  and  I  think  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  males 
conti&ue  in  it  Not  a  few  of  them  proseeote  their  studies  far- 
ther, and  qualify  themselves  for  teaching  in  the  grammar  or 
central  schools.  Some  of  the  young  men  attend  college  and 
ultimately  enter  some  other  profession;  while  many — ^it  is  to 
be  hoped  most-^f  the  females,  after  a  few  years,  assume  other^ 
bolier,  and  more  private  duties. 

The  means  employed  to  ascertain  whether  our  students  de- 
Tote  themselves  to  the  business  of  teaching,  are  two-fold,  oflkial 
and  private.  Every  local  superintendent  of  common  schools  is 
required  to  state,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  chief  superintend* 
ent,  how  many  of  the  teachers,  employed  in  his  town  or  district, 
have  been  trained,  and  where.  In  addition  to  this,  the  masters 
in  the  Normal  School  maintain  a  frequent  correspondence  with 
the  teachers  after  they  leave  the  institution,  and  during  their 
visits  to  different  parts  of  the  Province,  are  careful  to  inquire 
into  this  matter;  and  although,  owing  to  the  superior  pecuniary 
prospects  which  are  presented  by  merchandise,  medicine  imd 
law,  as  also  on  account  of  health,  and  want  of  fitness  for  the 
work,  a  considerable  number  abandon  teaching  for  some  other 
vocation,  still,  I  think  I  am  fully  warranted  in  making  the  state* 
ment  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  pujnls  are  engaged  in  the 
business  of  teadiing. 

8.  In  my  opinion,  the  influence  of  this  institution,  direct  and 
indirect,  by  elevating  the  character  and  position  of  the  teachei^-* 
by  improving  the  arrangement  and  management  of  the  schools,* 
and  by  advancing  the  interests  of  the  oaase  of  education  gen- 
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erally^moro  tban  amply  compensates  all  the  outlay;  and  onles? 
I  greatly  err,  snch  is  the  opinion  of  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabit 
tants  of  our  comitry.  lodeed;  notwithstanding  the  ftct^  that 
the  establishment  of  sach  an  institution,  necessarily,  snperin- 
daces  many  changes,  and  requires  a  considerable  time  fully  to 
approve  itself,  so  couTiuced  are  the  commanity  of  its  high  utility^ 
that  it  has  ever  receiyed  at  the  hands  of  our  Legislature  the 
most  generous  support  Indeed,  with  reference  to  an  enlight- 
ened and  liberal  support  of  common  schools  and  general  educa- 
tion, our  government  will  compare  most  favorably  with  that  of 
any  other  land. 

9.  The  best  evidence  that  the  teachers  trained  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  generally  excel,  is  found  in  the  constant  and  increas- 
ing demand  for  them — ^far  more  than  we  can  supply,  and  the 
fact  that  higher  salaries  are  offered  to  them  than  to  others,  with 
few  exceptions — even  although,  owing  to  the  urgency  of  the 
demand,  many  leave  before  they  have  completed  the  course  of 
study,  and  are  consequently  the  less  qualified  creditably  to  dis- 
charge their  duties.  But  all  who  have  obtained  a  first  dass 
certificate,  rank  foremost  in  the  profession. 

10.  The  teachers  in  training  at  the  Normal  School  spend  at 
least  one  half  day  each  week  in  the  Model  School,  either  in 
teaching  themselves,  or  in  witnessing  those  who  are  so  engaged. 
In  addition  to  which  they  are  not  unfrequently  required  to  give 
lessons  to  their  fellow  students  in  the  presence  of  the  masters. 

11.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Normal  School,  embraces  all 
the  branches  of  an  English  education  required  to  be  taught  in 
our  best  common  schools;  especially,  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching  English  grammar,  history  and  geography,  and  the  use 
of  globes ;  arithmetic,  algebra  as  far  as  quadratics  and  progres- 
sion; plane  geometry,  with  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,, 
physiology  and  chemistry ;  writing,  drawing,  book  keeping  and 
vocal  music ;  with  occasional  lectures  on  other  subjects — such 
as  English  literature,  mental  science,  <to. 

In  the  management  of  the  schools,  the  two  sexes  meet  onlj 
in  the  lecture  room,  and  are  not  allowed  to  board  at  the  same 
houses,  or  to  maintain  any  familiar  intercourse.  The  spirit  of 
the  government  is  decidedly  parental^  and  we  have  not  the 
least  diSBculty  in  the  way  of  discipline. 
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I  bare  shown  ibis  letter  to  Mr.  Robertson;  head  master,  and 
he  concars  heartily  in  it 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  yon  at  any  time,  and  -will 
most  readily  fnmish  any  farther  information  you  may  require 
m  reference  to  oor  common  school  system  in  Canada. 
I  remain,  very  sincerely,  yours,  • 

WiLUAii  Obmiston. 

Prom  W.  H.  WeUi,  A.  M.,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Westfleld,  Matsc 

Statb  Normal  School,  Weitfibld  MAsa^  ? 
I>ecember  17,  lSd6. .  S 

Wie^  r,  Pk4ipBf  E§q.,  Prineipta  N.  J.  Stais  Normal  SeAool: 

Ht  Deab  Sir  : — I  take  pleasure  in  answering  your  inquiries 
respecting  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  as  fally  as  an 
unusual  pressure  of  other  ^engagements  will  permit. 

There  are  four  Normal  Schools  now  in  operation  in  the  State, 
one  at  Framingham,  for  females  only ;  one  at  Westiield,  for  both 
sexes ;  one  at  Bridgewater,  for  both  sexes ;  and  one  at  Salem, 
for  females  only. 

The  first  Normal  School  of  the  State  was  opened  at  Lexing- 
ton,  July  3,  1839.  This  school  was  removed  to  West  Newton, 
in  September,  1844;  and  in  December,  1853,  it  was  again  re- 
moved to  Framingham,  where  it  is  now  permanently  located. 

The  second  Normal  School  was  opened  September  4, 1839, 
at  Barre,  and  continued  till  November,  1841.  It  was  then  sus- 
pended about  three  years.  In  September,  1844,  it  was  reopened 
at  Westfield,  where  it  is  now  permanently  established. 

The  third  Normal  School  was  opened  at  Bridgewater,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1840,  and  is  permanently  located  at  that  place. 

The  fourth  Normal  School  was  opened  at  Salem,  September 
14, 1854. 

In  1838,  Edmund  D wight,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  placed  the  sum  of 
$10,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  qualifying  teachers  of  common  schools,  on  condition 
that  the  Legislature  would  place  an  equal  sum  in  the  hands  of 
the  board  for  the  same  purpose.  This  proposition  was  promptly 
met  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  board  thus  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  t20;000. 
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In  1842,  the  Legislature  appropriated  the  sum  of  $6,000, 
annually,  for  the  support  of  Normal  Schools.  In  1849,  this  ap* 
propriation  was  increased  to  $7,000  annually;  and  in  1861,  to 
$8,200,  annually.  In  1853,  the  Legislature  made  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  the  fourth  Normal  School,  and  at  the  same 
time  added  ISyOOO,  annually,  to  the  appropriation  for  the  sup- 
port of  Normal  Schools.  The  Legislature  of  the  present  year 
has  raised  the  appropriation  for  the  four  Normal  Schools  to 
$13,000  annually. 

The  Normal  Schools  have  also  the  benefit  of  a  fund  estab- 
lished by  the  late  Henry  Todd,  Esq.,  which  adds  about  $500, 
annually,  to  .the  appropriation  of  the  State.  Besides  the  sums 
already  named,  the  State  appropriates  $1,000  annually,  for  ^ach 
of  the  four  Normal  Schools,  to  aid  those  students  who  find  it 
difficult  to  meet  the  expense  of  attending  a  Normal  School  with- 
out assistance. 

In  providing  buildings  and  grounds  for  the  Normal  Schools, 
the  State  has  furnished  about  half  the  funds  required,  and  about 
half  has  been  received  from  other  sources. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the  four  Normal  Schools 
at  the  present  time  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty.  There 
have  been  connected  with  the  schools  since  their  organization, 
a  little  over  three  thousand  pupils. 

The  whole  number  of  instructors  employed  in  the  four  Nor- 
mal Schools  at  the  present  time  is  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

Pledges  to  teach  are  required  as  a  condition  of  admission, 
but  no  exact  period  has  yet  been  established  during  which  the 
pledge  shall  be  binding. 

Tuition  is  free  in  all  our  Normal  Schools,  and  most  of  the 
<^ommon  text  books  are  furnished  without  charge;  but  each 
pupil  pays  about  three  dollars  a  year  to  meet  incidental  ex- 
penses. 

The  Model  Schools  connected  with  our  Normal  Schools,  have 
not  in  all  cases  proved  the  most  successful  part  of  our  system ; 
but  this  has  probably  resulted  from  untoward  circumstances, 
rather  than  from  any  inherent  tendency  in  the  relation. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  pupils  instructed  in  our  Npr- 
mal  Schools,  devote  themselves  faithfully  to  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State. 
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The  best  evidence  that  our  Normal  Schools  have  the  confi- 
dence of  the  State,  is  perhaps  found  in  the  frequent  additions 
that  have  been  made  to  the  appropriations  for  their  support 
As  the  appropriation  for  the  next  three  years  is  larger  than  anj 
previous  grant,  I  think  it  may  bo  safely  assumed,  that  the  re- 
suits  of  normal  instruction  are  regarded  by  the  State  as  justi- 
fying the  expenses  incurred. 

I  believe  I  have  now  attempted  an  answer  to  each  of  the 
questions  you  propose. 

The  friends  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  look  with  much 
interest  upon  the  efforts  of  New  Jersey  to  provide  a  school  in 
which  the  teachers  of  the  State  may  have  the  benefit  of  thorough 
professional  training. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  H.  Wells. 


From  Hob.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  Common  Schools,  Connectiont 

OrFICB  OF  SUPBBINTBNDEKT  OP  COXMON  SCHOOLS, 

SUle  of  Connectaeut,  New  Britain,  Jan.  4th,  1856. 


WaUam  F.  Pht^,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir  : — ^Your  favor  of  the  10th  ultimo  was  duly  received, 
but  absence  from  home  and  pressing  engagements  have  pre- 
Tented  me  from  answering  your  interrogatories  until  this  time, 
and  even  at  this  late  day  I  must  be  brief. 

1.  Onr  Normal  School  has  been  in  operation  since  May 
15th,  1850. 

2.  The  whole  cost  of^the  building  and  fixtures,  up  to  the 
present  time,  is  about  $25,000. 

3.  When  the  school  was  established,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  sum  of  $10,000,  or,  at  most,  $12,000,  would  be  amply  suflS- 
cient  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  its  accommodation,  and  it 
was  located  in  this  village  on  condition  that  the  building  should 
be  furnished  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  For  this  purpose, 
a  joint  stock  company  was  formed,  and  stock  to  the  amount  of 
$16,000  was  paid  in.  But  when  the  building  was  completed, 
its  cost  was  found  to  be  upwards  of  $23,000.  Of  this  the  State 
paid  about  $7,500.  In  addition  to  these  sums,  the  State  has 
since  expended,  in  alterations  and  repairs,  about  $1,500.  This^ 
building  is  designed  to  accommodate,  not  only  the  pupils  of  the. 
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Normal  Schools,  bat  also  the  Model  School,  consisting  of  four 
departments,  and  about  foar  hnndred  pupils.  When  the  baild« 
ing  ceases  to  be  nsed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  it  reverts  to  the  possession  of  the  company  by 
which  it  was  erected. 

4u  The  cost  of  supporting  the  school  is  ^4,000  annnallyr 
which  is  drawn  from  the  State  treasury.  When  it  was  estab- 
lished, the  sum  of  tlO,000  was  appropriated,  to  which  $1,000 
was  added,  to  sapport  it  for^fonr  years,  that  is,  $2,750  per 
year.  At  the  expiration  of  four  years,  the  L^slaturo  made  a 
new  grant  to  the  school  of  $4,000  per  year  for  five  years.  This 
sum  is  found  to  be  insuGBcient  for  the  school  with  its  full  com* 
plement  of  pupils. 

5.  The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  one  from  each  school 
society,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  in  all.  Until  the  num. 
ber  reaches  this  limit,  ^  society  may  send'  pupils  without  re- 
striction. From  some  societies  we  have  received  six  or  eight, 
while  others  are  unrepresented. 

6.  The  number  now  in  attendance  is  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one. 

7.  As  a  condition  for  admission,  candidates  are  required  to 
make  a  written  declaration,  as  on  page  sixteen  of  the  catalogue, 
which  I  send  with  this. 

8.  Text  books  are  furnished  for  the  use  of  pupils,  and  a  tax 
of  twenty-five  cents  per  term  is  required  to  keep  the  books  in 
repair.  Pupils  are  allowed  to  use  the  library  of  reference 
books,  and  also  the  general  library. 

9.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  Model  School,  or  school  of 
practice.  This  is  what  may  be  described  as  a  union  graded 
school,  consisting  of  a  high  school,  with  about  120  pupils;  a 
grammar  school,  with  about  120  pupils;  an  intermediate  school, 
with  about  75  pupils,  and  a  primary  school,  with  from  80  to  100 
pupils.  Most  of  these  pupils  belong  to  the  village,  and  the 
permanent  teachers  are  employed  and  paid  by  the  district* 
The  principal  of  the  high  school  has  the  immediate  supervision 
of  all  the  departments.  He  has  one  permanent  assistant  in  kia 
department,  and  there  is  one  femals  teacher  permanently  em* 
ployed  in  each  of  the  three  other  departmentSj  who  exercise  a 
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control  and  soperintendence  over  their  respeetive  departments, 
thoQgk  subordinate  to  the  principal.  These  schools  are  in  the 
Normal  building,  and  the  principal  of  the  Normal  School  ezeiv 
^ises  a  general  superviaon  over  the  whole.  The  actual  instruc- 
tion ia  the  three  lower  departments,  and  a  portion  of  that  in 
the  highest,  is  given  hf  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School. 

In  the  Normal  School  there  are  three  classes,  and  the  ezer« 
cises  and  recitations  are  so  arranged,  that  for  each  hour  of  the 
4ay,  except  the  first  hour  in  the  afternoon,  one  of  the  classes, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  is  occupied  in  teaching  in  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  models  the  senior  cla;ss  being  so  engaged 
dnriag  the  first  hour,  the  middle  class,  the  second  hour,  and  so 
on. 

At  the  beginning  af  each  term,  a  pupil  from  the  Normal 
School,  is  assigned,  by  the  principal,  for  each  recitation  in  the 
Model  School,  in  which  assistance  is  needed,  the  Normal  pupil 
haTing  only  one  class  to  teach  in  each  branch  during  the  term, 
or  for  half  a  term.  In  the  grammar  department  of  the  Model 
School  there  are  four  classes,  each  class  having  four  recitations 
daily,  besides  exercises  in  writing,  singing  and  drawing;  conse- 
quently, about  thirty  Normal  pupils  would  assist  in  that  depart- 
ment at  different  hoars  during  the  day,  not  more  than  four  being 
engaged  there  at  the  same  time. 

The  principal  and  professors  attend  and  direct  these  recita- 
tions as  much  as  possible.  On  one  day  of  each  week  classes 
from  the  Model  School  are  taught  by  Normal  pupils,  in  presence 
of  the  Normal  School,  and  these  performances  are  afterward 
<u*itici8ed  by  professors  and  Normal  pupils.  ^The  pupils  of  the 
Normal  Schools  are  also  instructed,  each  term,  by  lectures  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  oral  and  written  essays 
are  required  on  topics  relating  to  school  teachii^,  especially 
fram  members  of  the  upper  classes. 

10.  Nearly  all  the  pupils  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  We  have  not  attempted  t6 
obtain  any  exact  statistics  to  prove  this,  though  we  have  evi- 
dence quite  as  satis&ctory  to  our  minds,  as  any  statement  ia 
umbers  could  be* 

11.  I  hear  but  one  opinion  with  regard  to  the  utility  of  the 
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Normal  School,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  not  only  to  bo  continned 
in  existence,  bat  that  it  mast  be  extended,  and  that  more  lib- 
eral provision  most  be  made  for  its  support. 

For  further  information  on  this  point  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
70Q  to  the  remarks  relating  to  the  institution,  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  Saperintendent  of  Common  Schools  to  the  Legis>- 
lature  (which  1  send  with  this)  and  also  to  the  reports  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  school. 

12.  We  have  in  this  State,  as  there  are  elsewhere,  excellent 
teadiers  who  never  enjojed  the  advantages  of  a  Normal  School ; 
but  between  teachers  who  have  attended  the  Normal  School, 
and  those  who  have  not,  though  having  the  same  amount  of 
experience,  and  the  same  degree  of  natural  talent,  there  is, 
nsoally,  a  marked  difference  in  favor  of  those  who  have  attended 
ihe  Normal  School. 

13.  The  accompanying  documents  contain  such  further  infor- 
mation as  I  am  now  able  to  forward. 

With  my  earnest  wishes  for  your  entire  success  in  the  import 
tant  enterprise  in  which  you  are  engaged, 
I  retnain,  very  truly  yours, 

John  D.  Philbbick,  Supt  Cammwi  Schools. 


a  suhmabt  of  statistics,  showina  the  condition  of  thb 

Public  Schools  fob  the  ybab  1866. 
Whole  number  of  children  between  four  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  •  .  •  .  241,097 
Whole  number  attending  Summer  Schools,  .  120,781 
Average  number  attending  Summer  Schools,  .  96,366 
Whole  number  attending  Winter  Schools,  .  15S,832 
Average  number  attending  Winter  Schools,  .  116,442 
Average  length  of  Summer  Schools  in  weeks  and 

tenths  of  a  week,    .  •  •       •  10.^ 

Average  length  of  Winter  Schools  in  weeks  and 

tenths  of  a  week,    ....  9.8 

Average  length  of  Schools  for  the  year  in  weeks 

and  tenths  of  a  week,  .  .  .  19.8 

Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers  per  month,  exclu^ 

sive  of  boards  •  .  «  .  |21  96 
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Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers  per  sionth,  includ- 
ing board,  .  .     '       .  .  .  $27  30 
Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  we^k,  ex- 
'    elusive  of  board,     .            •            .            .  2  11 
Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  week,  in- 
cluding board,         ....  3  26 
Mean  average  attendance  in  Summer  and  Winter 

Schools,      .....  107,226 

Batio  of  attendance  to  the  whole  number  of  Schol- 

&rs,  .  •  .  •  •  .44 

Whole  number  of  Public  Schools,        .  .  4,855 

Whole  number  of  School  Dfstricts,    .  •  4,061 

Whole  number  of  parts  of  Districts,   .  .  340 

Whole  number  of  different  Male  Teachers  who  have 

taught  during  the  School  year  1855-6,        .  2,659 

Whole  number  of  different  Female  Teachers  for  the 

same  time,  .....  4,240 

Whole  number  of  School  Houses,       .  .  3,862 

Number  of  School  Houses  well  constructed,  commo- 
dious and  in  good  repair,    .  •  .  1,781 
Namber  which  are  not  in  good  repair,            .                   2,013 
Value  of  all  the  School  Houses,          .            .             $895,987 
Number  of  new  School  Houses  which  have  been 

built  the  past  year. 
Estimated  cost  of  the  same. 


Population  in  1850,     . 
Taloation  in  1850, 
Amount  required  by  law. 


127 

$129,248 

678,668 

$98,403,059 

847,200  80 


Amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  in  1855,  for  sup- 
port of  Schools  in  1855-6,  .  .  386,438  53 

Excess  of  the  sum  raised  over  amount  required  by 
law,  .....  39,237  73 

Amount  raised  per  Scholar,    ^  •  •  1,495  00 

Amount  of  money  received  from  the  State  for  the 
same  purpose  and  for  the  same  school  year,  66,616  11 

Amount  of  money  raised  from  any  local  fund  or 
funds,  .....  17,735  28 

Amount  of  money  contributed  for  support  of  Pri- 
rate  Schools  or  pr4>longing  Publie  Schools,  28,631  64 
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Amount  of  volontary  contribotioas  in  money,  board 
or  fael,  for  support  of  Private,  or  prolonging  any 
Public  School,         ....  1448  10 

Amount  paid  Superintending  School  Committees  for 


semces,     .....          1" 

1,072  15 

A  CoiCPABISOK  WITH  THE  YeaB   1850. 

1856. 
1850. 

Whole  namber  of  towas  in  the  State, 

a               u            u                 u             u        ^ 

383 
876 

Increase,       .           .           .            .           . 

7 

1856. 
1850. 

Whole  nqmber  of  towns  that  made  retnnu,    . 

a              u            u                u              a 

378 
321 

Increase,      .           .            .            .            . 

57 

1856. 
1850. 

Whole  number  of  plantations  in  the  State, 

u               u                        u               u            u            ^ 

103 
74 

Increase,       .           .            .            .           . 

29 

1856. 
1850. 

Whole  namber  of  plantations  that  hare  made 
returns,         .            .            •            . 

Whole  namber  of  plantations  that  have  made 
returns,        .... 

85 
16 

Increase,       .... 

69 

1856. 
1850. 

Whole  namber  of  Districts,     . 

U               U                    M                 ,                . 

.     4,061 
.     8,350 

Increase,       .... 

711 

1856. 
1850. 

Whole  number  of  chOdren  between  four  and 

twentj-one  years  of  age. 
Whole  of  number  children  between  four  and 

twenty^ne  years  of  age, 

Increase,       .... 

241,097 
194,095 

47,002 

1856. 
1850. 

Whole  namber  attending  Summer  School, 

«               «               M                  «               « 

120,781 
110,609 

Increase, 


10,072 


i 
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1856.    Whole  namber  attendiDg  Winter  School,  153,832 

1850.        u  a  u  a  u  133,413 


Increase, 

• 

20,419 

1856. 
1850. 

Mean  average  attendance  of  Summer  and  Win- 
ter terms,      .... 

Mean  average  attendance  of  Summer  and  Win- 
ter terms,     .... 

Increase,       .... 

106,404 
91,798 

14,606 

1856. 
1850. 

Whole  number  Male  Teachers, 

u              u            u               u 

.     2,659 
.     2,454 

Increase, 

205 

1856. 
1850. 

Whole  number  Female  Teachers, 

a               u               ti               u 

Increase, 

.     4,240 
.     3,535 

706 

1856. 
1850 

Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers  per  nv>nth, 

u            u           u                u                a 

$21  96 
16  66 

Increase,       .  .  .  .    $5  30 

1856.    Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  week,      $2  11 
1850.  "  «        "  u  u  I  4g 


Increase,       .....  65 

1856.    Average  length  of  Schools  for  the  year  in  weeks,     19.89 
1850.  "  «  "  «        "  '♦         19.25 


Increase,       .  .  •  .  .         .64 

1856.    Whole  namber  School  Houses  in  good  repair,       1,781 
1850.        «  «  «  "         *"  «  1,391 


Increase,      .....  390 

1856.    Whole  namber  School  Houses  not  in  good  repair,  2,013 

1850.        «            "          «            "          ^           "  1,671 

Increase,      •            •            •           .-          .  442 
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1856.    Whole  am*t  raised  for  support  of  schools,   $386,438  53 
1850.         a        u  u  u  it  221,925  55 


Increase,       ....         $64,512  89 

1856.    Amoant  required  by  law,         .  .      $347,200  80 

1850.  "  a  u  .  .        169,541  32 


Increase,       •            .            ,            .  $177,659  48 

1856.    Excess  over  amount  required  by  law,  ^39,237  73 

1860.          «        «          «            "          "  52,384  23 

1856.    Amount  of  money  received  from  State,  $66,619  11 

1850.          "               u            u          u         u  21,365  22 


Increase,       •  •  .  .        $45,253  89 

1856.    Amount  received  from  local  funds,       •        $17,735  28 
1850.  "  «  «        «        «  .  10,425  55 


Increase,       •  .  •  •  $7,309  73 

1856.    State  aggregate  expenditures  for  Schools,  $499,424  56 
1850.        "  "  '•  «  263,716  32 


Increase,       ....      $245,708  24 

Improvement. 
It  appears  from  the  foregoing  comparison  that  some  progress 
has  been  made  in  many  of  the  essential  requisites  of  good 
schools.  Within  a  period  of  six  years  there  has  been  an  in 
crease  of  7  towns,  29  plantations,  711  districts,  and  47,002 
scholars.  It  exhibits  an  increase  of  10,072  in  the  number 
attending  summer  schools;  20,419  in  the  number  attending 
winter  schools ;  15,606  in  the  number  attending  summer  and 
winter  schools;  205  in  the  number  of  male  teachers  employed; 
705  in  the  number  of  female  teachers  employed ;  an  increase  of 
$5.30  per  month  in  the  average  wages  of  male  teachers ;  65  cents 
per  week  in  the  average  wages  of  female  teachers ;  .64  of  a 
week  in  the  average  length  of  schools  for  the  year ;  an  increase 
of  309  in  the  number  of  school  houses  in  good  repair ;  442  in 
the  number  of  school  houses  not  in  good  repair.  The  number 
of  poor  school  houses  in  1850^  exceed  tlie  good,  by  180;  the 
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nomber  of  poor  school  bouses  in  1856  exceeded  the  good  bj 
232 ;  relative  decrease  of  62  in  the  one  of  school  houses  in 
good  repair. 

The  comparison  exhibits  also  an  increase  of  $64,512.28  in 
the  amount  of  monej  raised  for  the  support  of  public  schools ; 
$177,659.48  in  the  amount  required  by  law;  $46,253.89  in  the 
amount  received  from  the  State;  $7,309.73  in  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  local  funds,  and  $245,708.24  in  the  State,  aggre- 
gate  expenditures  for  public  schools. 

Classics  ik  the  High  Schools. 

Very  different  opinions  are  entertained  as  to  the  propriety 
of  teaching  the  classics  in  our  high  schools.  Sojne  exclude 
them  entirely ;  others  would  admit  them  by  way  of  appendage 
to  the  minor  and  subordinate  branches.  A  third  class  contend 
that  they  form  the  most  substantial  basis  of  a  thorough  educa^ 
tion,  and  that  prominence  should  be  given  to  them  in  the  high 
schools  which  they  have  attained  in  all  civilized  communities 
since  the  revival  of  letters. 

It  appears  that  one  great  cause,  perhaps  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  difference  of  opinion  respecting  classic  attainments, 
lies  in  the  general  want  of  a  full  and  perfect  understanding  of 
their  importance  and  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  them  in 
the  various  pursuits  of  life. 

Dr.  Frederick  Edward  Bcneke,  in  his  work  on  the  "Theory 
of  Education,"  debates  this  question  with  great  fairness,  full- 
ness and  clearness.  The  arguments  contained  in  the  few  ex- 
tracts  given  below,  are  close  to  the  point — skillfully  arranged, 
and  to  my  mind  conclusive  upon  the  subject.  Ho  starts  upon 
the  premise  that  the  future  vocation  of  the  student  should  direct 
the  course  and  decide  the  quantum  of  his  education.  He  shows 
conclusively  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  make  pro- 
visions as  ample  for  the  chemist,  engineer,  architect  or  linguist, 
as  for  the  mechanic,  merchant  or  farmer. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Oermany,  there  are  three 
grades  of  schools.  The  "  Bolkschulen,"  schools  for  the  peopled; 
the  "  Bnrgerschulen,"  schools  for  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
toring  districts,  and  the  ^  Gymnasia"  or  High  Schools,  for  those 
who  desire  deeper  culture  and  more  thorough  discipline. 
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Extracts  against  teaching  the  Ancient  Languages  in  the  Cotn- 
merdal  or  Burgher  Schools. 

^  Those  wbo  advocate  the  claim  of  the  learned  languages  are 
wont  to  bring  this  forward  in  the  first  place,  that  our  modem 
intell^tnal  culture  is  historically  so  intimately  connected  with 
antiquity  that  into  any  thorough  course  of  education,  going  be- 
yond the  claims  of  mere  necessity,  at  least  one  of  the  ancient 
languages  ought  to  be  admitted.  But  the  answer  to  this  is  evi- 
dent. Our  intellectual  culture  in  modern  times  has  made  itself 
gradually  more  and  more  free  from  the  influence  of  ancient 
literature,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  now  able  to  stand  on  its 
own  merits,  and  in  a  position  altogether  independent  Those, 
indeed,  whose  position  in  the  social  system  calls  upon  them  to 
know  and  to  teach,  not  only  what  the  world  now  is  and  ought 
to  be,  but  also  how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is,  and  through  what 
strange  mutations  and  metamorphoses  it  has  passed,  may, — 
nay,  must, — go  back  to  the  original  germs  and  far- withdrawn 
beginnings  of  things ;  but,  for  such  as  mean  only  to  work  on  the 
prepared  foundation  of  modem  society,  and  whose  activity  is 
principally  directed  to  the  external  relations  of  life,  such  labo- 
rious pilgrimages  into  the  remote  past  are  neither  necessary  nor 
expedient.  It  is  to  be  particularly  observed,  also,  that  the  an- 
cients however  high  they  stand  in  literature  and  philosophy,  are 
in  those  branches  of  science  which  are  most  useful  to  the  class 
we  now  speak  of,  particularly  defective  in  mathematics  and 
natural  history,  and  physics,  the  staple  of  a  good  Burgher  educa- 
tion. We  can  learn  little  from  the  ancients  that  will  repay  the 
trouble  of  studying  them,  and  the  little  that  may  be  learned  is 
to  be  learned  by  him  only  who  is  at  once  a  man  of  profound 
science,  a  philosopher,  and  a  scholar;  not,  certi^inly,  by  a  mer- 
chant, an  agriculturist,  or  an  engineer. 

But  the  Latin  language  we  are  told  is  the  only  proper  basis 
of  all  knowledge.  To  this  I  answer  directly — name  the  branch 
of  knowledge  to  the  attainment  of  which  Latin  is  now  essential 
— to  which  Latin  is  to  such  an  extent  the  key  that  the  profit  to 
be  obtained  will  stand  in  an  intelligible  relation  to  the  labor 
expended?  That  many  technical  phrases  in  the  different 
sciences  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  is  an  argument  that  can 
scarcely  be  advanced  seriously.   These  phrases  can  be  explained 
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etymologicallj  as  they  ocoor ;  and  besides,  this  reason,  if  it  were 
any  reason  at  all,  woald  be  a  much  stronger  plea  for  the  Intro* 
doction  of  Oreek  than  of  Liatin  into  the  edncation  of  a  German 
merehant  or  engineer.  As  for  what  is  said  commonly  that  the 
Latin  is  the  root  of  most  modem  languages,  and  mnst  therefore 
be  studied,  if  not  for  its  own  sake,  at  least  for  the  sake  of 
these,  there  is  a  practical  fallacy  in  this,  too  obyious  to  demand 
any  labored  refutation.  The  time  spent  in  the  Latin  prepara- 
tion is  sufficient  for  learning  the  languages  themselves.  The  bulk 
of  the  language,  that  is  to  sq]^  the  vocables,  can  be  taken  up  as 
readily  in  an  English  or  a  Spanish,  as  in  a  Roman  shape.  And 
what  would  we  say  of  the  man  who,  when  building  a  house,  first 
threw  away  all  his  money  on  a  magnificent  threshold,  and  then 
finds  that  he  has  been  laboriously  constructing  an  entry  to 
nothing  ?  Such  is  the  wisdom  of  those  who  learn  Latin  that 
they  may  with  the  greater  ease  learn  French,  Spanish  and 
Itaiian.'' 

Extracts  in  defense  of  teaching  the  Classics  in  the  Qymnaria 
or  High  Schools* 

«  As  to  what  they  urge  against  the  ancient  languages,  in  the 
first  place,  that  they  are  too  far  removed  from  our  modern 
habits  of  thought,  too  strange  to  interest  or  edify  us,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  without  meaning  to  say  anything  paradoxical, 
that  this  very  strangeness  is  precisely  the  thing  that  ought  to 
invite  our  familiarity.  For  while  the  classical  student  works 
himself  sympathetically  into  the  sentiments  and  manner  of  ex- 
pression of  the  ancient  world,  he  by  this  very  act  necessarily 
receives  a  mental  expansion  and  breadth  of  view  that  the  study 
of  CO  modern  languages  could  have  conferred,  for  in  these  last 
both  the  modes  of  thought  and  the  matter  coincide  so  much 
with  onr  own,  that  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  our  intel- 
lectual deficiencies,  they  must  ever  be  comparatively  feeble. 
Besides,  this  greater  contrast  between  the  ancient  habits  of 
thought  and  the  modern  has  a  strong  virtue  to  stir  the  interest 
and  to  fix  the  attention.  An  ancient  author,  even  where  he  is 
only  second  or  third  rate,  is  infinitely  more  suggestive  than  a 
modem,  merely  because  he  is  andent  It  is  by  the  strong 
power  of  contrast  that  we  most  readily  leara  to  compare;  and 
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in  the  habits  of  extended  comparison  and  faithfal  dedactlon  tho 
art  of  philosophising  consists. 

In  the  second  place,  if  it  be  a  more  difficult  task  to  attain  an 
available  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  than  of  the  mod* 
em,  this  difficulty  also  is  an  advantage.    It  has  been  and  is  the 
most  perverse  of  all  methods  of  proceeding  in  education  to 
think  only  how  we  may  make  all  instruction  as  easy  as  possible 
for  the  learner.    Knowledge  of  any  kind  can  be  easily  taken 
up  and  appropriated  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  superficial. 
When  the  time  for  instruction  cotomences  the  time  for  play  is 
over:  the  time  for  intellectual  exertion  is  come,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  teacher  so  to  select  and  apportion  tbc  objects 
of  teaching,  that  they  may  afford  a  course  of  gymnastics  to  the 
learner.    Instead,  therefore,  of  inventing  methods   to    make 
study  easy,  some  talk  might  be  expected  to  be  made  of  the  best 
art  of  inventing  difficulties.    Now,  there  are  few  studies  that 
present  such  a  complete  course  of  intellectual  gymnastics  as  the 
study  of  ancient  literature.     We  do  not  speak  here  of  the  mere 
external  elements  of  ancient  literature,— ^the  lexicographical 
and  grammatical  frame-work,  all  this  we  mo^t  willingly  give  up 
to  the  objector  as  by  no  means  peculiarly  fitted  either  to  ex- 
pand or  strengthen  the  mind,  and  the  more  such  merely  mecban* 
ical  processes  can  be  facilitated  and  accelerated  the  better. 
But  the  sacrifice  which  we  make  in  mastering  the  mere  exter- 
nals  of  ancient  learning  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  devel' 
oping  power  which  they  possess  in  so  eminent  a  degree  when 
duly  followed  out.     Those  compositions  which  can  be  had  with- 
out any  great  demands  on  oux*  intellectual  activity,  flit  across 
our  minds  superficially,  leaving  scarce  a  trace  behind.     Tako 
for  example  any  historical  or  poetical  work  in  oor  mother 
tongue,  or  in  any  modern  language.     Spurred  on  by  an  interest 
In  the  subject,  we  drive  rapidly  forward  from  one  point  of  promi- 
nence to  another ;  but  this  very  celerity  of  progress  which  is  so 
pleasant  prevents  us  from  thoroughly  grasping  *and  detaining 
the  characters  and  events  as  they  pass  before  ua.    At  the  end 
of  our  movement  there  remains  but  an  imperfect  shadowy  out- 
line of  what  we  have  read,  and  in  a  short  time  even  this  shadowy 
outline  vanishes.     The  same  thing  happens  with  the  mere  style 
wd  manner  of  expression.    We  may  pause  perhaps  over  this 
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and  the  other  passage,  peculiarly  pointed  and  impressive,  but 
in  general  we  are  in.  too  great  a  hurry  to  receive  any  distinct 
impression  from  the  beauties  of  style,  or  will  not  dwell  on  a 
pleasing  passage  long  enough  to  know  in  what  its  rhetorical 
excellence  consists.  And  if  this  be  so  with  grown  up  men,  how 
much  more  must  it  be  the  case  with  young  persons  whose  minds 
are  so  disposed  to  triviality  and  dissipation.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  teacher,  therefore,  rather  to  put  a  drag  on  the  light  and 
rattling  spirits  of  youth,  than  to  pioneer  the  road  too  smoothly 
before  them.  Now,  this  salutary  drag  on  the  precipitancy  of 
yonthful  minds,  is  exactly  what  the  ancient  languages  are  so 
well  calculated  to  supply.  While  the  scholar  is  laboriously 
employed  in  constructing  by  piece-meal  a  historical,  poetical; 
or  rhetorical  whole  from  the  biographies  of  a  Plutarch,  the 
tragedies  of  a  Sophocles,  or  the  orations  of  a  Demosthenes,  he 
is  forced  to  spend  as  much  intellectual  strength  on  a  single 
elementary  trait  as  he  does  on  a  whole  work  in  the  mother 
tongue,  or  on  a  whole  comparison  in  any  modem  tongue ;  and 
in  this  way  both  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the  thing  read 
are  appropriated  and  assimilated  in  a  way  most  conducive  to  a 
healthy  reproduction  on  the  part  of  the  receiver,  and  to  a  free 
development  of  the  higher  powers  of  reflection  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  intellectual  world. 

But  it  is  not  only  that  ancient  literature  by  the  power  of 
contrast  is  more  suggestive  to  us  moderns;  there  is  at  the 
same  time  a  simplicity  of  character,  both  in  the  thoughts  and  in: 
the  manner  of  expression  of  the  ancients,  that  is  more  readily 
appreciable  by  the  youthful  mind  than  the  more  complex  rela- 
tions of  our  modem  development.  The  works  of  the  ancients 
are  a  mirror  of  the  childhood  and  boyhood  of  humanity.  Our 
children  and  boys  understand  these  works  by  a  natural  sym- 
pathy better  than  our  n^en.  There  is  too  much  reflection  and 
philosophising  of  all  kinds  in  modem  literature  for  the  juvenile 
taste;  there  is  Something  more  elementary  and  immediate, 
more  fresh,  and  as  it  were,  transparent  among  the  ancients. 
The  ancient  world  also  presents  something  more  self-contained, 
less  straggling  and  involved,  than  the  modern.  If  the  approach 
to  the  view  be,  as  we  have  admitted,  more  laborious,  the  objects, 
when  they  fairly  start  out  from  the  mist;  are  more  tangible  and 
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more  comprehensible.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Whatever  truth  there  may 
be  in  these  representations,  it  will  be  observed  of  any  mere 
external  elegance  and  polish  that  may  belong  to  the  remains 
of  ancient  literature  handed  down  to  us.  The  advantages  of 
which  we  have  been  talking  result  from  the  essential  character 
of  ancient  works,  in  thought  and  emotion  and  expression ;  these 
advantages  belong  to  them  as  products  of  the  ancient  mind,  not 
as  models  of  what  is  finished  and  satisfying  in  works  of  art. 
But  when  we  consider  further,  that  in  addition  to  the  simplicity 
and  tangibility  of  their  contents,  and  their  less  complex  char- 
acter generally,  the  works  of  the  ancients  stand  unrivaled  as 
models  of  chasteness  and  truth  in  art,  we  find  ourselves  pro- 
vided with  another  and  a  most  salutary  check  against  that 
looseness,  ill  regulated  luxuriance  and  extravagance  by  which 
the  compositions  of  modem  literature  have  too  frequently  been 
characterized.     ♦    ♦    * 

We  conclude,  therefore,  on  a  view  of  the  whole  matter,  that 
for  him  who  wishes  to  plant  himself  upon  the  highest  position 
of  intellectual  cultivation,  an  initiation  into  ancient  literature 
is  absolutely  indispensable.  Only  when  so  initiated  is  he  in  a 
condition  to  survey  comprehensively,  to  contemplate  clearly, 
and  to  see  profoundly  into  what  human  nature,  under  its  vari- 
ous aspects,  can  achieve  by  the  aid  of  ancient  learning  alone — 
is  the  educator  enabled  to  extend  his  view  beyond  the  narrow 
horizon  of  the  view  which  encompasses  him,  and  to  distinguish 
between  that  which  is  merely  local  or  temporary,  and  that 
which  is  of  universal  significancy.  And  this  extent  of  vision 
alone  it  unquestionably  is  that  entitles  him  to  say  that  he  is 
educated  in  the  highest  and  complete  sense  of  that  word." 

Teachebs'  Institutes. 
In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  a  law,  making  it  the 
duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  to  hold  annu- 
ally, in  each  county,  a  Teachers'  Conventioil,  fifteen  Teachers' 
Institutes  were  held  in  the  several  counties  throughout  the 
State.  The  board  of  instruction  which  the  limited  appropria- 
tion enabled  your  Superintendent  to  secure,  comprised  the  fol- 
lowing able  scholars  and  experienced  teachers* — ^Rev.  B.  O. 
Northrop,  Mr.  L.  W..  Russell^  Mr.  Sanborn  Tenney,  and  Mr.  A. 
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R.  Donton,  of  Massachusetts.     Respecting  these  gentlemen, 
datj  compels  me  to  add  a  word  of  commendation.    In  my 
opinion,  they  are  truly  more  than  experienced  and  accomplished 
teachers.     They  are  men  of  rare  genius  and  capacity  for  teach- 
ing; they  are  practical  and  skillful  educators,  who  have  made 
themselves  masters  of  m^hod,  in  eyery  thing  they  know,  and 
who  know  much  more  than  the  subjects  they  teach.     They  of 
course  did  not  fail  to  give  to  the  iastitutes,  that  dignity  and 
character  which  drew  into  them,  not  only  a  large  number  of 
teachers,  bnt  many  intelligent  friends  of  education,  notwith- 
standing the  political  strife  which  then  agitated  the  entire  com- 
munity, and  so  absorbed  the  popular  mind  for  the  time  as 
seemingly   to  leave  no  room  for  the  claims  of  education. 
Nearly  twelve  hundred  teachers  attended  these  institutes,  and 
expressed  the  deepest  interest  in  the  proceedings.     The  course 
of  instruction  embraced  the  studies  usually  taught  in  our  public 
schools.     As  it  was  impossible,  from  the  brief  time  allowed,  to 
go  through  in-  regular  order,  the  contents  of  any  single  branch 
of  instruction,  teachers  confined  their  recitations  chiefly  to  the 
elements  of  the  several  branches.     The  enthusiasm  manifested 
by  the  teachers  in  these  recitations,  discovered  not  only  the 
importance  which  they  attached  to  thorough  elementary  instruc- 
tion, but  a  strong  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  business 
of  elementary  teaching. 

I  believe  it  is  not  as  it  is  generally  alleged,  a  want  of  energy 
or  capacity,  but  a  want  of  the  proper  means  which  prevents  our 
young  men  and  women  from  becoming  teachers  worthy  of  the 
confidence  and  patronage  of  an  intelligent  community. 

Notwithstanding  the  impression  has  been  made  upon  the 
minds  of  some  very  intelligent  men,  that  Teachers'  Institutes 
have  never  attained  the  objects  for  which  they  were  established,, 
and  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  support  of  them,  is  a  useless 
and  unprofitable  expenditure,  I  still  believe  if  they  could  be 
established  on  a  permanent  and  proper  basis,  that  next  to  the 
Normal  School,  they  would  accomplish  more  in  perfecting  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  than  any  other  plan  yet  devised. 
From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  opposition  to  them  has 
arisen,  not  from  any  defects  in  the  system  itself,  but  from  th& 
manner  in  which  these  institutes  have  been  conducted. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  some  individual  exertioa 
and  sacrifice  must  bo  made  in  order  to  sustain  them.  1  doubt 
very  much  whether  they  can  bo  successfully  and  profitably  con- 
tinued, without  more  assistance  from  the  able  and  intelligent 
citizens  of  those  towns  in  which  they  are  held.  If  teachers,  at 
the  present  low  wages,  are  willing  to  give  their  time,  it  is  all 
that  hhould  be  required  of  them.  The  same  liberal  policy  that 
has  prevailed  in  other  States  should  be  adopted  in  this.  The 
same  kind  and  generous  reception  that  was  given  the  past  year 
by  the  ctizens  of  Eastport,  Cherryfield,  Ellsworth,  Auburn  and 
Yarmouth,  to  the  teachers  of  their  respective  counties,,  should 
be  extended  to  teachers  of  other  counties.  Could  this  liberal 
arrangement  be  made,  the  utility  and  efficiency  of  our  Institutes 
would  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  whole  number  in  attendance 
throughout  the  State  would  doubtless  exceed  two  thousand. 


General  Remarks. 

In  reading  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  as  it  is  written  in 
the  life  of  those  increasing  millions,  which  have  peopled  the 
vast  regions  of  Asia,  from  age  to  age,  we  find  no  change  in  its 
intellectual  and  moral  capacities,  for  a  period  of  more  than 
twelve  hundred  years.  With  the  exception  of  the  slight  change 
efi'ected  by  the  principles  and  opinions  of  Mahomet,  its  political 
and  religious  opinions  and  prejudices,  its  power  and  habits  of 
thought  have  remained  the  same  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years.  Such  facts,  when  considered  apart  from  the  history  of 
other  countries,  lead  the  student  of  history  and  philosophy  to 
the  conviction  that  the  human  mind  possesses  no  inherent  and 
independent  main-springs  of  action,  that  it  must  be  under  .the 
control  and  direction  of  external  causes,  and  may  be  made  the 
slave  of  physical  necessities,  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 

But  when  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  history  of  the  human 
mind  as  written  in  the  infant  life  of  America,  what  a  mass  of 
proof  have  we  of  its  inherent  and  independent  capacities.  In 
the  icebound  regions  of  the  North  and  on  the  burning  plains  of 
the  i^outh,  it  has  wrestled  with  wild  and  inhospitable  America 
until  it  has  overcome  many  of  the  greatest  barriers  which 
impede  the  progress  of  man.     Sweeping  away  the  primeval 
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forests,  removing  hills  and  mountains,  extending  commerce  and 
manufactories,  in  spite  of  the  obstructions  of  the  material  world, 
it  has  achieved  victory  after  victory;  until  earth,  air  and  water 
have  been  made  obedient  to  the  energy  and  eflSciency  of  that 
will,  which  has  pushed  and  still  continues  to  push  into  the 
remotest  recesses  of  the  forest,  those  hardy  pioneers,  who  found 
our  cities  and  build  our  States, 

Such  were  the  first  struggles  of  the  American  mind,  and  such 
were  its  achievements  over  the  material  world.  The  next  great 
barrier  which  stayed  for  a  brief  period  its  progress,  and  threat- 
ened to  overthrow  its  social  and  political  institutions  was  Brit- 
ish aggression.  This  was  its  fiercest  struggle  and  noblest 
victory.  Liberty  and  equality  were  the  purposes  of  the  Amer- 
ican mind,  and  as  its  aims  were  high  and  noble,  so  its  struggles 
were  ardent  and  determined  that  English  power  should  not 
enslave  American  principle.  For  seven  long  years  the  struggle 
continues,  with  varying  fortunes,  and  while  defeat  and  despair 
darken  the  American  horizon  in  one  quarter,  success  and  hope 
dawn  upon  it  in  another,  until  at  last,  the  inherent  courage, 
cunning  and  energy  of  the  American  mind  triumphs  over  English 
oppression  and  removes  the  second  barrier,  to  the  future  pro- 
gress, prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  great  people.  And  all 
praise  be  to  those  great  minds  and  noble  hearts  for  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-six.  A  government 
which  proudly  declares  to  the  world  that  it  will  have  no 
kings,  no  nobles,  no  aristocracy,  and  no  standing  armies,  but 
that  the  people  shall  be  educated  and  prepared  to  make  their 
own  laws  and  choose  their  own  rulers.  That  it  will  have  no 
established  priesthood  and  no  creeds  of  human  invention,  but 
that  the  people  shall  be  educated  and  permitted  to  worship 
God  in  sincerity  and  truth  and  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences.  A  government  that  declares  before 
God  that  it  will  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked, — that 
it  will  educate  and  elevate  every  American  child,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  birthplace  of  his  parents, — a  principle  too 
noble  and  too  pure  to  spring  from  any  but  the  true  American 
heart.  Out  of  these  three  fundamental  principles  of  the  Ameri- 
can polity,  great  and  new  social  questions  have  arisen,  which  are 
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80  appalling  ia  their  magnitodc,  so  baffling  in  their  subtlety,  so 
perplexing  in  their  combinations,  as  to  demand  insight  and  judg- 
ment, far  more  than  purity  of  purpose  or  energy  of  will. 

The  severest  struggles  of  American  mind  are  yet  to  be  made 
in  the  social  field.  The  hardest  problems  are  yet  to  be  solved, 
and  no  true  patriot  will  pass  them  by  or  push  them  off  upon 
another. 

Of  these  social  problems,  the  one  most  pressing  and  most 
perplexing,  is  the  education  and  elevation  of  American  labor  to 
an  equality,  not  of  wealth,  nor  of  mind,  nor  of  inherent  power, 
but  of  social  conditions  and  individual  rights.  This  conflict  in 
behalf  of  the  political  and  social  rights  of  the  laboring  classes 
had  its  origin  in  the  American  Revolution,  and  has  been  increas- 
ing in  intensity  until  now  it  has  reached  a  point  of  interest 
so  deep,  an  importance  so  great,  that  it  surpasses  in  interest 
all  other  questions.  Elaborate  essays  have  been  written,  lec- 
tures have  been  read,  and  the  press  has  uttered  its  voice  upon  this 
high  and  noble  purpose.  Religion  and  humanity  have  sent  forth 
from  the  pulpit  frequent  and  stirring  appeals  in  behalf  of  the 
cause.  Much  has  been  and  much  still  continues  to  be  written  and 
spoken  concerning  the  intimate  connection  between  the  social 
elevation  of  the  laboring  classes  and  the  permanency  of  our  civil 
and  religious  institutions.  To  ascertain  what  the  social  posi- 
tion of  the  laborer  ought  to  be,  and  to  make  it  what  it  should 
be,  is  the  great  social  problem  which  engages  the  attention  of  all 
classes  and  orders  of  men.  The  student  in  his  study,  the  states- 
man in  his  cabinet,  the  merchant  at  his  counter,  the  artizan  at 
his  loom,  the  farmer  at  his  plow,  are  all  intent  upon  the  same 
problem.  Many,  very  many,  strange  though  it  may  seem,  think 
to  solve  this  great  social  question  by  the  force  of  arms.  To 
them  bristling  bayonets  and  glistening  swords  have  a  greater 
efficiency  in  the  cause  of  virtue  than  those  absolute  and  eternal 
principles  of  truth  and  justice  before  which  so  many  public  and 
private  wrongs  have  fallen, — before  which  the  sternest  and 
mightest  despotisms  of  the  world  are  trembling  and  crumb- 
ling,—and  before  which  all  oppressions  and  wrongs  must  fall, 
be  they  national  or  individual.  They  do  not  perceive  or  will 
not  wait  for  the  slow,  silent,  but  certain  progress  of  principle, 
in  the  American  mind,  and  its  influence  over  the  national  heart. 
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Thej  forget  that  bmte  force  and  physical  strength  hare  ever 
been  the  instruments  of  the  most  relentless  and  cruel  despot- 
isms, and  while  they  may  aid  us  in  defense,  to  advance  by  means 
of  them  would  be  un-American,  un-Christian,  and  un-Republi. 
can — that  the  development  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  nature 
is  the  trae  principle  of  American  progress, — that  public  schools 
are  the  pillars  of  our  social,  governmental,  and  religious  systems. 

To  elevate  the  popular  mind, — to  develop  its  intellectual  and 
moral  powers, — to  warm  its  social  feelings  and  direct  aright  its 
energies,  many  public  schools  have  been  established ;  but  these 
advocates  of  force  still  think  to  make  Americans  more  virtu- 
ous upon  the  same  plan  the  great  English  philosopher  proposed 
to  make  Ireland  more  industrious. 

"  Vagrant  Lackalls !  foolish  most  of  you,  criminal  many  of 
yon,  miserable  all ;  the  sight  of  you  fills  mo  with  astonishment 
and  despair.    What  to  do  with  you  I  know  not;  long  have  I 

been  meditating,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell Vagrant 

Lackalls,  I  at  last  perceive  all  this  that  has  been  sung  and 
spoken  for  a  long  while  about  enfranchisement,  emancipation, 
freedom,  suflFrage,  civil  and  religious  liberty  over  the  world,  is 
little  other  than  sad,  temporary  jargon,  brought  upon  us  by  a 
stem  necessity,  but  now  ordered  by  a  sterner  to  take  itself 
away.  Sad  temporary  jargon,  I  say;  made  up  of  sense  and 
nonsense, — sense  in  small  quantities,  and  nonsense  in  very 
large;  and  if  taken  for  the  whole  or  permanent  truth  of  human 
things,  it  is  not  better  than  fatal  infinite  nonsense,  eternally 
untrue.  ...  As  for  you,  my  indigent  incompetent  friends, 
I  have  to  repeat  with  sorrow,  but  with  perfect  clearness,  what 
is  plainly  undeniable,  and  is  even  clamorous  to  get  itself  ad- 
mitted, that  you  are  of  the  nature  of  slaves.  •  .  •  Emanci- 
pation !  foolish  souls.  I  say  the  whole  world  cannot  emanci- 
pate you.  Fealty  to  ignorant  unsulliness,  to  gluttonous  sluggish 
improvidence,  to  the  beer  pot  and  the  devil,  who  is  there  that 
can  emancipate  a  man  in  that  predicament?  Not  a  whole 
reform  bill,  a  French  revolution  executed  for  his  beho^^ne ; 
nothing  but  Ood  the  Creator  can  emancipate  him,  Dymaking 
him  anew.  To  forward  which  glorious  consummation,  will  it 
not  be  well,  0  indigent  friends,  that  you,  fallen  flat  there,  shall 
henceforth  learn  to  take  advice  of  others,  as  to  the  methods  of 
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Standing?  Plainly  I  let  you  know,  that  all  ike  world  and 
worlds  know,  that  I,  for  my  part,  mean  it  so.  Not  as  glorioas 
unfortunate  sons  of  freedom,  but  as  recognized  captives,  as 
unfortunate  fallen  brothers  requiring  that  I  should  command, 
and,  if  need  were,  control  and  compel  you,  can  there  henceforth 
be  a  relation  between  us  ?  .  •  .  Arise,  enlist  in  my  Irish, 
my  Scotch  and  my  English  regiments  of  the  new  era !  Enlist 
there  ye  poor  wandering  banditti ;  obey,  work,  suffer,  abstain, 
as  all  of  us  have  had  to  do ;  so  shall  you  be  useful  in  God's 
creation,  so  shall  you  be  helped  to  gain  a  manful  living  for  your- 
selves ;  not  otherwise  than  so Here  is  work  for 

you ;  refuse  to  strike  into  it ;  shirk  the  heavy  labor ;  disobey 
the  rules ;  I  will  admonish  you  and  endeavor  to  incite  you ;  if 
in  vain,  I  will  fiog  you ;  if  still  in  vain,  I  will  at  last  shoot  you — 
and  make  God's  earth,  and  the  forlorn  hope  in  God's  battle, 
free  of  you  I    Understand  it.    I  advise  you  1" 

The  narrow  and  selfish  minded,  whose  hearts  are  so  full  of 
vain  philosophy  that  charity  finds  no  place,  may  really  think  to 
whip  industry  and  shoot  virtue  into  man,  but  I  apprehend  great 
minds  and  noUe  hearts  will  still  conclude,  that  minds  educated 
and  hearts  cultivated  will  shoot  out  sueh  virtues  as  will  best 
determine  the  physical  and  social  condition  of  a  people.  It  is 
by  drawing  out,  that  virtue  may  be  put  into  the  heart.  Let  the 
intelligent  and  independent  powers  of  the  popular  mind  be 
drawn  out;  let  its  main-springs  of  action,  the  intellectual  and 
moral  sense  be  qnickened  by  the  light  of  reason,  and  the  love 
of  truth,  and  the  social  elevation  of  the  American,  laborer,  amid 
all  vicissitudes,  and  in  despite  of  all  reactions,  will  be  irresist- 
ible. "  It  is  not  necessary  that  God  himself  should  speak,  in 
order  to  disclose  to  us  the  unquestionable  signs  of  his  wilL 
We  can  discover  them  in  the  habitual  course  of  nature  and  in 
the  invariable  tendency  of  events.  I  know,  without  a  special 
revelation,  that  the  planets  move  in  their  orbits,  traced  by  the 
Creator's  finger.  I  know  that  his  hand  is  in  this  great  social 
struggle,  and  victory  will  come,  not  by  the  force  of  arms,  but 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  truth."  Arms  can  avail  nothing  in 
such  a  contest.  Schools,  Free  Schools  must  do  this  final  work, 
.  and  solve, this  last  and  hardest  problem  of  American  civilization, 
by  bringing  into  action  that  mass  of  mind  which  capital  enslaves 
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aod  poverty  burieS;  giving  to  labor,  as  to  capitali  understanding, 
and  ability  to  assert  its  own.  rights,  and  plead  its  own  cause,  iu 
the  halls  of  legislation,  and  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  This 
social  struggle  has  just  beguuy — the  great  trial  is  yet  to  come. 
It  belongs  chiefly  to  the  laborer.  Little  can  be  done  by  others 
until  he  takes  the  field.  And  the  time  has  now  come  when  he 
should  be  led  by  attentive  observation  and  sincere  reflection  to 
see  how  much  the  issue  of  the  present  contest,  and  the  im- 
proved  condition  of  his  children  as  to  society  and  property,  de- 
pend on  the  utility  and  efficiency  of  our  public  schools. 

Could  t^e  laborers  of  our  own  State  be  made  to  see  the 
uniform,  ceaseless,  and  pervading  tendency  of  our  public  schoolsi 
— ^not  towards  this  or  that  form  of  republicanism^ — ^not  towards 
these  or  those  political  institutions, — ^not  towards  this  or  that 
special  social  system, — ^bnt  towards  an  abolition  of  partial 
privileges^ — a  paring  down  of  inessential  differences  towards 
a  substantial  equality  of  social  power  and  property,  it  would 
touch  a  cord  in  their  bosoms  which  would  continue  to  vibrate 
until  provisions  most  ample  were  made,  and  plans  most  liberal 
adopted,  for  the  education  and  moral  elevation  of  the  masses. 

It  may  appear  unnecessary  at  the  present  time  to  speak  of 
the  education  and  social  elevation  of  the  masses ;  but  there  are 
many  intelligent  persons  among  us  who  still  doubt  the  practi- 
cability and  expediency  of  the  plan.  Becently  I  heard  a  learned 
lawyer, — a  man  of  taste  and  talent,  himself  formerly  a  reputable 
judge, — speak  of  the  danger  of  educating  the  working  classes 
too  well  for  their  appropriate  pursuits  in  life.  In  his  opinion 
the  idea  of  educating  and  elevating  the  masses  was  quite  im- 
practicable, and  even  if  attainable,  it  would  only  tend  to  make 
them  discontented  with  their  inevitable  conditions. 

But  respecting  the  education  of  the  American  laborer  there  is 
another  more  simple  and  practical  point  which  I  wish  to  present^ 
as  it  may  have  greater  weight  upon  the  minds  of  business  men. 
It  is  whether  the  productive  industry  of  a  State  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  education  of  its  working  classes.  This  is  the 
great  practical  point  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  and 
demands  the  special  attention  and  careful  consideration  of  all 
our  merchants,  mechanics,  manufacturers  and  farmers.  In  pre- 
senting ity  I  would  especially  call  the  attention  of  those  ship- 
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bailders  and  merchants  in  oor  large  commeFcial  towns,  who 
contribute  so  reluctantly  and  sparingly  for  the  support  of  public 
schools,  to  a  few  facts  recently  presented  to  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  contained  in  a  brief  extract  from  the  writings  of 
Hon.  Edward  Twisleton : 

"  Now,  when  reference  is  made,  at  the  present  day,  to  the 
excellent  elementary  instruction  which  is  given  in  schools  in 
Grermany,  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  speak  contemptuously 
of  the  result,  on  account  of  the  superiority  which  we  derive 
from  our  free  press,  our  free  institutions,  and  our  habits  of  self- 
government  ;  and  we  are  required  to  believe  that,  in  this  way, 
an  Englishman  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  is  superior  to 
the  German  peasant  who  can  cheer  his  leisure  hours  with  music, 
and  enjoy  the  imperishable  productions  of  genius  which  are  em- 
balmed in  his  own  expressive  and  powerful  language.  But 
whatever  portion  of  truth  there  may  be  in  this  view  of  this  sub- 
ject, in  respect  to  Germany,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  maintain  the  same  supercilious  tone  concerning  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  the  United  States,  wherein  every  advantage 
which  can  possibly  accrue  from  free  institutions  and  habits  of 
self-government  exist  in  at  least  as  great  a  degree  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  where,  perhaps,  a  larger  field  is  opened  for  individual 
energy  and  enterprise.  In  regard  to  the  United  States,  it  is 
plain  that  every  advance  in  the  education  of  their  people,  nn- 
accompanied  by  a  similar  advance  among  ourselves,  distinctly 
adds  to  their  relative  power.  For  this  reason,  when  it  is  known 
that,  in  the  year  1862,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  New  York  decided  in  favor  of  a  system  of  free  schools  in 
that  city,  the  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  artisans  of  Liverpool 
and  London,  if  they  consulted  their  own  interests,  would  never 
rest  until  they  had  induced  the  Legislature  to  let  them  intro- 
duce a  similar  system  among  themselves.  And  in  like  manner^ 
when  an  English  statesman  who  looks  far  into  the  future  is  told 
that  this  very  system  has  within  the  few  years  been  adopted, 
or  is  likely  soon  to  be  adopted,  by  all  the  other  free  States  of 
the  Union,  such  a  fact  combined  with  the  continuance  of  our 
own  imperfect  educational  arrangements,  ought  to  suggest  to 
him  matter  for  reflection,  less  pressing,  but  not  less  profoundly 
important  than  if  he  heard  that  Congress  had  passed  resolutions 
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for  trebling  the  American  army,  or  for  increasing  their  navj, 
by  tventj  large  screw  steamers  of  the  line. 

«  These  principles^  when  folly  stated,  are  so  self-evident,  that 
a  prudent  statesman  would  act  on  them  with  perfect  confidence, 
althongh  he  did  not  distinctly  discern  the  precise  mode  in 
which,  at  any  time  they  were  operating  to  the  disadvantage  of 
bis  own  country.    But  even  among  legislators  there  are  some 
who  view  with  distate  all  general  reasonings,  and  who,  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  require  something  more  specific  to  convince 
their  understandings  or  stimulate  them  to  action.     And,  unfor- 
tonately,  there  is  ample  evidence,  in  this  case,  of  the  specific 
manner  in  which  the  English  people,  in  a  point  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  national  power,  are  exposed  to  detriment,  in 
consequence  of  defective  education. 

**  I  do  not  allnde  to  the  great  progress  made  by  New  Eng- 
landers  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  skill,  manifestly  as 
this  has  been  promoted  by  their  generally  cultivated  intelli- 
gence, and  valuable  as  that  skill  must  be  in  adding  to  the 
resources  of  the  Union.  Important  information  on  this  head  is 
contained  in  the  Special  Reports  of  Mr.  Wallis  and  Mr.  Whit- 
worth,  two  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  attend  the 
Exhibition  of  Industry  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  were 
printed  among  the  Parliamentary  papers  of  last  session,  and 
which,  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  attracted  much  attention 
and  occasioned  some  uneasiness.  There  is,  however,  such  a 
vast  fund  of  inventive  ingenuity  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  Great  Britain  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  real  danger 
to  the  empire  on  this  .side;  and  every  new  development  of 
constructive  powers  in  New  England  or  any  other  country 
should  rather  be  cordially  welcomed,  as  adding  to  the  common 
stock  of  human  inventions.  But  what  I  would  press  on  the 
serious  notice  of  all  Englishmen  is  the  effect  which  the  superior 
education  of  the  Americans  now  has,  in  giving  an  advantage  to 
the  commercial  marine  of  the  United  States  over  our  own.  On 
this  point,  most  painful  evidence  was  given  to  the  world  in 
papers  relating  to  the  commercial  marine  of  Great  Britain, 
which  were  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1848. 
It  is  there  proved,  by  communications  from  various  British 
Consuls,  that  American  captains  and  seamen  are  now,  on  the 
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have  originated  in  New  England  ?    I  believe  no  adequate  rea- 
son can  be  assigned,  but  the  earlj  awakening  and  training  power 
of  thought  in  our  children.     The  suggestion  is  not  made  invid- 
iously, but  in  this  connection  it  has  too  important  a  bearing  to 
be  omitted ;  but  let  any  one  who  has  resided  or  traveled  in 
those  States  where  there  are  no  common  schools,  compare  the 
condition  of  the  people  at  large,  as  to  thrift,  order,  neatness, 
and  all  the  external  signs  of  comfort  and  competence,  with  the 
same  characteristics  of  civilization  in  the  farmhouses  and  villa- 
ges of  New  England.     These  contrasts  exist,  notwithstanding 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  abundance  of  mineral  resources, 
in  the  former  States,  as  compared  with  the  sterile  surface  and 
granite  substratum  of  the  latter.    Never  was  a  problem  more 
clearly  demonstrated,  than  that  even  a  moderate  degree  of  in- 
telligence, diffused  through  the  mass  of  the  people,  is  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  all  the  prodigality  of  nature.    It  is  said,  in- 
deed, in  regard  to  those  States  where  there  are  no  provisions 
for  general  education,  that  the  want  of  energy  and  forecast,  the 
absence  of  labor-saving  contrivances  and  an  obtuseness  in  adapt- 
ing means  to  ends,  arc  the  consequences  of  a  system  of  invol- 
untary servitude ;  but  what  is  this,  so  far  as  productiveness  is 
concerned,  but  a  want  of  knowledge  ? — what  is  it  but  the  exis- 
tence of  that  mental  imbecility  and  torpor,  which  arises  from 
personal  and  hereditary  neglect  ?    In  conversing  with  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  possessed  most  extensive  opportunities  for  ac- 
quaintance with  men  of  different  countries  and  of  all  degrees  of 
intellectual  development,  he  observed,  that  he  could  employ  a 
common  emigrant  or  a  slave,  and  if  he  chose,  could  direct  him 
to  shovel  a  heap  of  sand  from  one  spot  to  another,  and  then 
back  into  its  former  place,  and  so  to  and  fro,  through  the  day  ; 
and  that  with  the  same  food  or  the  same  pay,  the  laborer  would 
perform  this  tread-mill  operation  without  inquiry  or  complaint ; 
but,  added  he,  neither  love  nor  money  would  prevail  on  a  New 
Englander  to  prosecute  a  piece  of  work  of  which  he  did  not  see 
the  utility.     There  is  scarcely  any  kind  of  labor,  however  sim- 
ple or  automatic,  which  can  be  so  well  performed  without 
knowledge  in  the  workman,  as  with  it.     It  is  impossible  for  an 
overseer  or  employer,  at  all  times,  to  supply  mind  to  the  laborer. 
In  giving  directions  for  the  shortest  series  or  train  of  opera* 
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tioss,  something  will  be  omitted  or  misunderstood ;  and  without 
intelligence  in  the  workman,  the  omission  or  the  mistake  will 
be  repeated  in  the  execntion. 

''It  is  a  fact  of  nniirersal  notoriety,  that  the  mannfactnring 
popnlation  of  England,  as  a  class,  work  for  half,  or  less  than 
half  the  wages  of  onr  own.    The  cost  of  machinery  there,  also, 
is  abont  half  as  mnch  as  the  cost  of  the  same  article  with  as ; 
while  onr  capital  when  loaned  produces  nearly  double  the  rate 
of  English  interest.    Yet,  against  these  grand  adverse  circum- 
stances, our  manufacturers,  with  a  small  per  centage  of  tariff, 
Buccessfully  compete  with  English  capitalists,  in  many  branches 
of  manufacturing  business.     No  explanation  can  be  given  of 
this  extraordinary  fact,  which  does  not  take  into  the  account 
the  difference  of  education  between  the  operatives  of  the  two 
countries.    Yet  where  in  all  our  Congressional  debates  upon 
this  subject,  or  in  the  discussions  and  addresses  of  National 
Conventions,  has  this  fundamental  principle  been  brought  out; 
and  one,  at  least,  of  its  most  important  and  legitimate  infer- 
ences displayed,  namely,  that  it  is  our  wisest  policyas  citizens, 
— ^if  indeed  it  be  not  a  duty  of  self-preservation  as  men, — to 
improve  the  education  of  our  whole  people,  both  in  its  quantity 
and  quality. 

"  I  have  been  told  by  one  of  onr  most  careful  and  successful 
manufacturers,  that,  on  substituting,  in  one  of  his  cotton  mills, 
a  better  for  a  poorer  educated  class  of  operatives,  he  was 
enabled  to  add  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent,  to  the  speed  of  his 
machinery,  without  any  increase  of  damage  or  danger  from  the 
acceleration.  How  direct  and  demonstrative  the  bearing,  which 
facts  like  these  have  upon  the  wisdom  of  our  laws  respecting  the 
education  of  children  in  manufacturing  establishments !  What 
prominency  and  cogency  do  they  give  to  the  argument  for  obey- 
ing it,  if  not  from  motives  of  humanity,  at  least  from  those  of 
policy  and  self  interest !  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  this  benig- 
nant and  parental  law  is  still,  in  some  cases,  openly  disregarded; 
and  that  there  arc  employers  among  us,  who  say,  that  if  their 
hands  come  punctually  to  their  work,  and  continue  at  it  during 
the  regular  hours,  it  is  immaterial  to  them  what  private  charac- 
ter they  sustain,  and  whether  they  attend  the  evening  schools 
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or  the  lyceum  lecture  on  the  week  day,  or  go  to  church  on  the 
Sabbath. 

"  The  number  of  females  in  this  State,  engaged  in  the  various 
manufactures  of  cotton,  straw-platting,  &c.,  has  been  estimated 
at  forty  thousand ;  and  the  annual  value  of  their  labor,  at  one 
hundred  dollars  each,  on  an  average,  or  four  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  whole.  Now  suppose  the  whole  forty  thousand  females 
engaged  in  the  various  kinds  of  manufactures  in  this  Common- 
wealth be  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  class,  it  would 
follow  that  their  aggregate  earnings  would  fall  at  once  to  two 
millions  of  dollars.  But,  on  the  other  .hand,  suppose  them  all 
to  be  elevated  by  mental  cultivation  to  the  rank  of  the  highest, 
and  their  earnings  would  rise  to  the  sum  of  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually. 

« I  institute  no  comparison  in  regard  to  the  company  imported 
from  England,  who,  though  accustomed  to  work  in  the  mills  of 
Manchester,  could  not  earn  their  living  here. 

"These  remarks,  in  regard  to  other  States  or  countries, 
emanate  from  no  boastful  or  vain-glorious  spirit.  They  come 
from  a  very  diflfercnt  mood  of  mind,  for  I  have  the  profoundest 
conviction, — ^and  could  fill  much  space  with  the  facts  that  would 
justify  it, — that  other  communities  do  not  fall  short  of  our  own, 
so  much  as  we  fall  short  of  what  we  might  easily  become." 

But  lest  it  should  be  said  that  these  are  the  impractical  ^'iews 
of  literary  men,  I  would  especially  call  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  manufacturing  towns  to  a  few  facts,  stated 
by  reliable  business  men  who  have  been  engaged  in  these  pur- 
suits, and  who  have  carefully  estimated  the  value  of  educated 
and  uneducated  labor. 

Respecting  the  subject  under  consideration,  M.  M.  Mills  of 
Boston,  says : 

"  The  house  with  which  I  am  connected  in  business,  has  had 
for  the  last  ten  years  the  principal  direction  of  cotton  mills, 
machine  shops,  and  calico  printing  works,  in  which  are  con- 
stantly employed  about  three  thousand  persons.  The  opinions 
I  have  formed  of  the  efiects  of  a  common  school  education  upon 
our  manufacturing  population,  are  the  result  of  personal  obser- 
vation and  inquiries,  and  are  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the 
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overseers  and  agents,  who  are  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  operatives.     They  are  as  follows : 

^  1.  That  the  rudiments  of  a  common  school  education  are 
essential  to  the  attainments  of  skill  and  espertness  as  laborers^ 
or  to  consideration  and  respect  in  the  civil  and  so^al  relations^ 
of  life. 

**  2.  That  very  few,  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
a  common  school  education,  ever  rise  above  the  lowest  class  of 
operatives ;  and  that  the  labor  of  this  class,  when  it  is  employed 
in  manufacturing  operations,  which  require  even  a  very  moder* 
ate  d^ree  of  manual  or  mental  dexterity,  is  unproductive. 

^'3.  That  a  large  majority  of  the  overseers,  and  others' 
employed  in  situations  which  require  a  high  degree  of  skill,  in^ 
particular  branches ;  which,  ofbentimies,  require  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  business,  and,  always,  an  unexceptionable  moral 
character,  have  made  their  way  up  from  the  condition  of  com- 
mon laborers,  with  no  other  advantage  over  a  large  proportion 
of  those  they  have  left  behind,  than  that  derived  from  a  better 
education. 

''A  statement  made  from  the  books  of  one  of  the  manufac- 
turing companies  under  our  direction,  wUl  show  the  relative 
number  of  the  two  classes,  and  the  earnings  of  each.  This  mill 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  index  of  all  the  others. 

"  The  average  number  of  operatives  employed  the  last  three 
jears  is  twelve  hundred.  Of  this  number  there  are  forty-five 
unable  to  write  their  names,  or  about  three  and  three-fourths 
per  cent. 

^  The  average  of  women's  wages,  in  the  departments  requir- 
ing the  most  skill,  is  $2.50  per  week,  exclusive  of  board.  The 
average  of  wages  in  the  lowest  departments  is  $1.25  per  week* 
"  Of  the  forty-five  who  are  unable  to  write,  twenty-nine,  or 
about  two-thirds,  are  employed  in  the  lowest  department.  The 
difference  between  the  wages  earned  by  the  forty-five,  and  the 
average  wages  of  an  equal  number  of  the  better  educated.class,. 
is  about' twenty-seven  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

^  The  difference  between  the  wages  earned  by  twenty-nine  ot 
the  lowest  class,  and  the  same  number  in  the  higher,  is  sixty- 
six  per  cent. 
**  Of  seventeen  persons  filling  the  moat  responsible  sitnationih 
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in  the  mills,  ten  hare  grown  up  in  the  establishment  firom  com- 
mon laborers  or  apprentices. 

^  This  statement  does  not  include  an  importation  of  sixty- 
three  persons  from  Manchester,  in  England,  in  1839.  Among 
these  persons,  there  was  scarcely  one  who  could  read  or  write, 
and  although  a  part  of  them  had  been  accustomed  to  work  m 
cotton  mills,  yet,  either  from  incapacity  or  idleness,  they  were 
unable  to  earn  sufficient  to  pay  their  subsistence,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  a  few  weeks,  not  more  than  a  half  a  dozen  re- 
mained in  our  employment 

'<  In  some  of  the  print  works,  a  large  proportion  of  the  oper- 
atives are  foreigners.  Those  who  are  employed  in  the  branches 
which  require  a  considerable  degree  of  skill,  are  as  well  edu- 
cated as  our  people  in  similar  situations.  But  the  common 
laborers,  as  a  dass,  are  without  any  education,  and  their  aver- 
age earnings  are  about  two-thirds  only  of  those  of  our  lowest 
classes,  although  the  prices  paid  to  each  are  the  same,  for  the 
amount  of  work. 

*'  Among  the  men  and  boys  employed  in  our  machine  shops, 
want  of  education  is  quite  rare ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  an 
instance  of  a  person  who  is  unable  to  read  and  write,  and 
many  have  had  a  good  common  school  education.  To  this  may 
be  attributed  the  fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of  persons  who 
fill  the  higher  and  more  responsible  situations,  came  from  this 
class  of  workmen. 

«  From  these  statements,  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  esti- 
mate, in  dollars  and  cents,  at  least,  of  the  advantages  even  of  a 
little  education  to  the  operative ;  and  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  employer  is  equally  benefited.  He  has  the 
security  for  his  property  that  intelligence,  good  morals,  and  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  regulations  of  his  establishment  always 
affords  His  machinery  and  mills,  which  constitute  a  large  part 
of  his  capital,  are  in  the  hands  of  persons,  who  by  their  dcill, 
are  enabled  to  use  them  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  unnecessary  depreciation. 

^  Each  operative  in  a  cotton  mill  may  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent four  thousand  to  twelve  thousand  dollars  of  the  capital 
invested  in  the  mill  and  its  machinery.  It  is  only  from  the 
most  diligent  and  economical  use  of  this  capital  that  the  pro- 
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prietor  ean  expect  a  profit  A  fraction  less  than  one^halfof 
the  cost  of  mumfactoring  common  cotton  goods,  when  a  mill  is 
in  fril  operation,  is  made  up  of  charges  which  are  permanent 
If  the  product  is  reduced  in  the  ratio  <^  the  capacitj  of  the  two 
classes  of  operatires  mentioned  in  this  establishment,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  cost  will  be  increased  in  a  compound  ratio. 

^  Mj  belief  is,  that  the  best  cotton  mill  in  New  England,  with 
such  operatives  only  as  the  forty^ve  mentioned  above,  who  are 
able  to  write  their  names,  wodd  never  yield  the  proprietor  a 
profit;  that  the  machinery  would  soon  be  worn  out,  and  he 
woidd  be  left  in  a  short  time,  with  a  population  no  better  than 
that  which  is  represented,  as  I  suppose,  very  fiBdrly,  by  the 
importation  from  England." 

Mr.  Clark,  Superintendent  of  the  Merrimac  Mill,  Lowell,  in 
reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him  for  information  upon  this 
subject,  states: 

'^During  the  last  eight  years,  I  have  had  under  my  superin- 
tendence, upon  an  average,  abont  fifteen  hundred  persons  of 
both  sexes.  I  have  found,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  best 
educated  among  my  hands  to  be  the  most  capable,  intelligent, 
eneigetic,  industrious,  economical  and  moral;  that  they  produce 
the  best  work,  and  the  most  of  it,  with  the  least  iqjury  to  the 
machinery.  They  are,  in  all  respects,  the  most  useful,  profitable 
and  the  safest  of  our  operatives ;  and  as  a  class  they  are  more 
thrifty  and  more  apt  to  accumulate  property  for  themselves. 

''I  have  recently  instituted  some  inquiries  into  the  compara« 
tire  wages  of  our  different  classes  of  operatives ;  and  among 
other  results,  I  find  the  following  applicable  to  our  present  pur- 
pose. On  our  pay-roll  for  the  last  month,  «re  borne  the  names 
of  twelve  thousand  and  twenty-nine  female  operatives,  forty  of 
whom  receipted  for  their  pay  by  *  making  their  mark.'  Twenty- 
six  of  these  have  been  employed  in  job  work,  that  is,  they  were 
paid  according  to  the  quantity  of  work  turned  off  from  their 
machines.  The  average  pay  of  these  twenty-six  falls  eighteen 
and  a  half  per  cent  below  the  general  average  of  those  engaged 
in  the  same  departments. 

'^  Again,  we  have  in  our  mills  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
females  who  have  at  some  time  been  engaged  in  teaching 
ichoob.    Many  of  them  teach  during  the  summer  months  and 
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vork  in  the  mills  in  wialer.  Tbe  svcnge  ««^C8  of  Uiese  ex- 
UaeLera  I  find  to  be  aeTeatecm  and  thrcc^ovte  per  cent  «fore 
ike  gem^ralttwenge^^m'wmlUymmimUmifwtfpfrcemM.^Aate 
ike  wageM  of  ike  tmentf-mx  wkm  ammU  tcfUe  ihmr  nrntme^.  It 
say  be  Mid  tLat  tbejare  geaermllj  esplofed  in  the  faigfaer 
departsenta,  vhere  tke  pay  is  better.  TUs  is  tme,  bat  this 
agaia  au^-  be,  in  most  caaea  Airly  attributed  to  their  edacation, 
wiiieli  brings  as  to  tbe  aame  resalt.  If  I  had  ineladed  in  my 
calculation,  the  rewiaining  foortecn  of  tbe  ibrty,  ivho  are  mostly 
sweepers  and  senibbers,  and  vho  are  paid  by  the  day,  the  con- 
trasts voold  hare  been  still  mote  striking;  bat  baring  no  well 
educated  females  engaged  in  this  department  with  whom  to 
compare  them,  I  have  omitted  them  altogether.  In  aniring  at 
the  results,  I  hare  considered  the  net  wages  merely,  the  price 
of  board  bemg  in  all  eases  the  same.  I  do  not  consider  these 
results  as  either  extraordinary  or  surprising,  but  as  a  part  only 
of  the  legitimate  and  proper  fruits  of  a  better  cultivation  and 
fuller  development  of  Uie  intellectual  and  moral  powers." 

Were  it  possible  for  the  people  of  Maine  to  be  always  en- 
gaged in  lumbering,  fishing  and  grazing,  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  any  particular  course  of  instmction  which  would 
qualify  the  laboring  classes  for  the  prosecution  of  refinements 
in  art,  and  skill  in  manufiictnres,  would  doubtless  be  regarded 
as  chimericaL  The  establishment  of  a  school  of  medmnic  arts 
for  shepherds,  or  an  academy  of  science  for  fishermen,  or  a 
classic  institute  for  lumbermen  would  be  useless  and  ridiculous. 
But  these  primitive  resources  are  gradually  passing  away,  and  the 
government  of  Maine,  if  it  means  to  superintend  the  education 
of  its  people,  must  now  ascertain  what  are  tbe  resouroes  of  the 
State,  next  in  order  of  development  It  may  then  be  prepared 
to  supermtend  aright,  the  education  and  energies  of  the  people. 
If  the  resources  of  the  State  be  chiefly  mechanical,  manu&ctnral 
and  commercial,  let  a  more  liberal  policy  be  adopted  towards 
these  branches  of  industry,  and  let  the  study  of  mechanic  arts 
on  which  success  in  them  so  much  depends,  have  a  greater  promi- 
nence in  our  public  schools ;  for  it  is  an  Amerisan  as  well  as  a 
Prussian  maxim,  that  what  we  would  have  the  people  to  be, 
must  be  put  into  the  puUio  schools. 
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Cektbal  Schools. 
Nearly  one-twentieth  of  tbe  whole  number  of  the  public 
schools  proTided  for  and  supported  by  the  State,  are  located  in 
the  cities  and  large  towns.    They  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
graded  and  accommodated  in  elegant  buildings  erected  for  the 
purpose.    These  buildings  are  internally  fitted  up  with  the 
latest  style  of  modem  sdkool  furniture,  and  various  useful  dia- 
grams, charts  and  apparatus.    They  will  compare  favorably 
vith  the  school  houses  of  like  cities  and  towns  in  New  £ng* 
laud.    These  schools  are  now  and  have  long  been  in  a  vigorous 
and  prosperous  state.    They  are  gradually  becoming  what  they 
ought  to  be ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  expedient  will  soon  be 
devised  whidi  will  bring  the  entire  school  population  of  the 
cities  and  towns  under  their  beneficial  influence.    But  as  tbe 
great  mass  of  our  school  population  is  in  the  country,  beyond 
the  limits  of  these  cities  and  towns,  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  graded  schools  furnishes  no  evidence  respecting  the  state 
of  those  in  the  country.    That  they  are  greatly  inferior,  no  one 
can  fail  to  perceive.     They  need  better  school  houses  and 
better  internal  arrangements  for  the  convenience  and  health  of 
tlie  scholars.    A  few  of  these  houses  are  neat  and  comfortable, 
but  the  majority  are  miserable  hovels,  unprovided  with  suitable 
school  furniture  or  apparatus.    They  want  better  teachers; 
those  generally  employed  are  young  men  of  energy  and  enter- 
prise, who  seek  more  to  improve  their  own  imperfect  qualifica- 
tions, than  to  promote  the  interest  of  their  schools.    They  may 
know  something  of  the  branches  usually  taught  in  them,  but  of 
skillful  teaching  very  little. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  good  teachers  should  abandon  their 
schools ;  there  is  some  difierence  between  two  months  employ- 
ment annually  at  forty  dollars  per  month,  and  two  months  at 
twenty ;  shortness  of  the  term,  and  low  wages,  render  it  im^ 
possible  to  retain  young  men  of  talent  and  energy  in  these 
schools. 

Many  other  things  might  be  mentioned  which  have  conspired 
to  make  our  schools  in  the  country  what  they  now  are, — to  pre- 
sent them  in  detail  is  needless.  The  fundamental  cause  of  them 
all  lies  in  the  frenzy  of  the  people,  who,  in  spite  of  reason,  ap- 
pear determined  to  compute  their  educational  advantages  not 
♦5 
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from  the  high  and  efflcient  character  of  their  schools,  but  from 
the  proximity  of  the  school  hoase.  Bj  this  strange  arithmetic 
nine-tenths  of  the  community  have  been  compelled  to  sobmit  to 
poor  schools,  lest  the  remaining  one-tenth  should  be  subjected 
to  some  little  inconyenience  in  attending  good  schools  at  a 
greater  distance.  These  notions  hare  hitherto  prerailed  to 
such  an  extent  that  districts  have  been  divided  again  and  again 
until  two-thirds  are  now  really  unable  to  provide  competent 
teachers,  suitable  houses,  or  the  necessary  school  fiimitnre  and 
apparatus.  These  feeble  districts  being  unable  to  fhmish  ade- 
quate means  form  the  only  barrier  which  has  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  country  schools,  and  could  this  single  obstruction  be 
removed  by  the  adoption  of  the  central  school  plan,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  country  schools  might  be  fixed  upon  a  basis  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  graded  schools,  and  become  equal  to  them  in 
interest,  energy  and  efficiency. 

A  central  school  for  scholars  between  twelve  and  twenty-one 
years  of  age  could  be  established  in  every  country  village 
throughout  the  State.    These  central  schools  could  be  supported 
by  union  districts  formed  by  uniting  with  the  central  village 
districts  several  of  the  adjacent  districts.    These  adjacdbt  dis- 
tricts might  remain  as  they  now  are  and  provide  schools  for 
scholjirs  between  four  and  twelve  years  of  age.    Female  teach- 
ers could  then  be  employed  both  winter  and  summer  terms  for 
about  one-half  of  the  present  expenditures.    By  this  arrange- 
ment the  number  of  male  teachers  would  be  so  greatly  reduced 
that  little  additional  expenditure  would  be  required  to  enable 
the  union  districts  to  support  a  highly  respectable  central  school       | 
from  the  first  of  September  to  the  first  of  April.  They  would  be      , 
abundantly  able  not  only  to  provide  convenient  and  comfortable      i 
houses  and  supply  them  with  all  the  necessary  school  furniture      ' 
and  apparatus,  but  to  proffer  the  inducements  of  longer  schools, 
higher  wages  and  more  permanent  employment  to  first  dass      | 
teachers.    They  could  elevate  the  standard  of  public  instruc-     I 
tion,  and  so  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  country  schools,  that     I 
parents  would  manifest  a  deeper  interest  and  scholars  would 
become  more  ambitions  to  attain  a  high  position  in  them.    The 
only  sacrifice  which  the  central  school  system  requires  to  be     j 
made,  is  that  one-tenth  of  the  scholars  be  subjected  to  some     I 
little  inconvenience  in  attending.  I 
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Plan  proposed  bt  Horaw  Mann. 
It  seems  not  unconnected  with  this  subject  to  inqairei  whether 
In  many  places  oat  of  oar  cities,  a  plan  may  not  be  adopted  to 
give  greater  efficiency  to  the  means  now  devoted  to  common 
school  education.  The  population  of  many  towns  is  so  situated 
as  conveniently  to  allow  a  gradation  of  the  schools.  For  children 
under  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  about  a  mile  seems  a  proper 
limit,  beyond  which  they  should  not  be  required  to  travel  to 
school.  On  this  supposition,  one  house  as  centrally  located  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  would  accommodate  the  population 
on  a  territory  of  about  four  square  miles,  or  which  is  the  same 
thing,  two  miles  square.  But  a  child  above  that  age  can  go 
two  miles  to  school,  or  even  rather  more,  without  serious  in- 
convenience. There  are  many  persons  whose  experience  attests 
that  they  never  enjoyed  better  health  or  made  greater  progress, 
than  when  they  went  two  miles  and  a  half  or  three  miles  daily 
to  school.  Supposing,  however,  the  most  remote  scholars  to 
live  only  at  about  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  school, 
one  house  will  then  accommodate  all  the  older  children  upon  a 
territory  of  sixteen  square  miles,  or  four  miles  square.  Under 
sudi  an  arrangement,  while  there  were  four  schools  in  a  terri- 
tory of  four  miles  square,  i.  e.,  sixteen  square  miles,  for  the 
younger  children,  there  would  be  one  central  school  for  the 
older.  Suppose  there  is  $600  to  be  divided  amongst  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  territory  of  sixteen  square  miles,  or  $150  for  each 
of  the  four  districts : — suppose  farther  that  the  average  wages 
for  the  male  teachers  is  $25,  and  for  females  $12.50  per  month. 
If  according  to  the  present  system,  four  male  teachers  are  em- 
ployed for  the  winter  term  and  four  females  for  the  summer, 
each  of  the  summer  and  winter  schools  may  be  kept  four  months. 
The  money  would  then  be  exhausted ;  i.  e.,  four  months  summer, 
at  $12.50»$50;  and  four  months  winter  at  $25»$100;  both 
equal  to  $150.  But  according  to  the  plan  suggested,  the  same 
money  would  pay  for  six  months  summer  school  instead  of  four, 
in  each  of  the  four  districts,  and  for  a  male  teacher's  school 
eight  months  at  935  a  month  instead  of  $25  a  month,  and  would 
then  leave  $20  in  the  treasury.  By  this  plan  the  great  superi- 
ority of  female  over  male  training  for  children  under  eight,  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age  would  be  secured ;  the  larger  scholars 
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woald  then  be  separaled  from  the  smaller,  and  thus  the  great 
diTersitj  of  classes  and  of  studies,  in  the  same  school,  which 
now  crumbles  the  teacher's  time  into  dust,  would  be  avoided ; 
the  female  schools  would  be  lengthened  one-half;  and  the 
length  of  male  schools  would  be  doubled,  and  for  the  increased 
compensation  a  teacher  of  fonrfold  qualifications  could  be 
employed. 

Undoubtedly  in  many  towns  npon  the  Cape  or  among  the 
mountains,  the  course  of  the  roads  and  the  face  of  the  territory 
would  present  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  full  reduction  of  this 
scheme  of  practice.  But  it  is  as  unquestionable  that  in  many 
others  no  physical  impediment  exists  to  its  immediate  adoption; 
especially  if  we  consider  the  legal  power  of  different  towns  to 
unite  portions  of  their  territory  for  the  joint  maintenance  of 
schools.  We  have  not  yet  brought  the  power  of  united  action 
to  bear  with  half  its  force  upon  the  end  or  the  means  of  educa- 
tion.  I  think  it  will  yet  be  found  more  emphatically  true  in 
this  department  of  human  action  than  in  any  other,  that  adding 
individual  means  multiplies  social  power. 


Plan  proposed  by  Henbt  Barnard. 
To  remedy  in  all,  or  in  part,  the  evils  thus  summarily  pre- 
sented, it  is  proposed  that  so  far  as  practicable,  the  younger 
children  with  the  primary  studies,  be  assigned  to  female  teach* 
ers,  and  the  older  children  and  more  advanced,  to  male  teachers, 
and  that  both  classes  of  teachers  be  well  qualified  for  their 
appropriate  grade  of  schools.  This  it  is  thought  can  be  done 
in  one  of  the  following  modes : 

1,  By  employing  in  every  district,  numbering  over  fifty  chil* 
drcn  in  school,  two  or  more  teachers,  as  is  now  done  in  more 
than  eighty  districts.  There  are  several  hundred  districts  that 
could  adopt  this  course. 

2.  By  the  union  of  two  or  more  adjoining  districts,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  union  school,  for  the  older  children  of 
such  associating  districts,  while  the  younger  children  of  each 
are  left  in  the  district  schools.  There  is  scarcely  a  school 
society  in  the  State,  where  at  least  one  such  union  district  can- 
not be  formed. 
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3.  By  the  establishment  of  a  central  school,  where  the  cir- 
cumBtancea  of  the  society  will  admit  of  its  being  done,  for  the 
older  childreti  of  all  the  districts. 

By  the  establishment,  in  each  society  of  one  central  school, 
or  one  or  more  union  schools,  for  the  older  children  and  more 
advanced  studies,  the  district  school  will  be  relieved  of  at  least 
one-half  the  number  of  classes  and  studies,  and  the  objections 
to  the  employment  of  female  teachers  in  the  winter,  on  account 
of  their  alleged  inability  to  govern  and  instract  the  older  boys, 
will  be  removed. 

As  the  compensation  of  female  teachers  is  less  than  one-half 
that  paid  to  males,  every  instance  of  the  employment  of  a  female 
teacher  in  place  of  a  male  teacher  in  the  district  school  will  save 
one-half  the  wages  paid  to  the  latter,  which  can  be  expended  in 
increasing,  pairtly  the  wages  of  the  former,  and  partly  the  wages 
of  the  male  in  the  union  or  central  school.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  same  amount  of  money  now  expended  in  three  districts 
on  three  female  teachers  in  summer,  and  three  male  teachers 
in  winter,  will  employ  three  female  teachers  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  summer  and  winter  schools',  and  one  male  teacher 
for  the  winter,  at  an  advance  of  one-third  or  one-half  the  aver- 
age wages  paid  to  each.  This  airrangement  will  thus  lead  to 
more  permanent  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  female 
teachers  at  an  advanced  compensation,  thus  holding  out  an 
additional  inducement  to  females  of  the  right  character  and 
qualifications  to  teach  in  the  district  school.  It  will  also  reduce 
the  demand  for  male  teacbers  except  of  the  highest  orders  of 
qualifications,  and  increase  the  wages  of  those  who  are  employed. 
In  both  ways  it  will  diminish  the  expense,  the  loss  of  time,  and 
other  evils  of  a  constant  change  of  teachers  in  the  same  school, 
and  give  permanence  and  character  to  the  profession  of  teacher. 
It  will  enable  the  teachers  of  the  several  schools  to  introduce 
studies,  discipline  and  instruction  appropriate  to  each.  In  the 
district  primary  school  the  younger  children  need  no  longer  be 
subjected  to  the  discomforts  and  neglects  which  they  now  expe- 
rience, or  primary  studies  be  crowded  one  side,  to  make  room 
for  the  higher  branches.  In  the  union  or  central  school,  the 
scholars,  coming  as  they  would  from  the  primary  school,  well 
grounded  in  the  fundamental  branches,  will  be  prepared  to 
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enter  profitably,  upon  studies  which  are  now  pursued  to  advan- 
tagC;  onlj  in  academies  and  other  private  schools  of  a  similar 
grade.  Thus  all  that  is  now  accomplished  in  the  district  school 
will  be  better  done,  the  course  of  study  very  much  extended, 
and  the  advanti^es  of  a  more  thorough  and  complete  education 
be  more  widely  diffused. 

SUGOBSTIONS. 

That  one  Normal  School  for  the  training  and  accommodation 
of  four  hundred  teachers,  male  and  female,  be  established  at 
some  point  near  the  centre  of  the  State. 

That  Teachers'  Institutes,  as  an  essential  part  of  a  complete 
system,  should  be  continued  in  conjunction  with  the  Normal 
School ;  and  sufficient  means  should  be  provided  to  enable  your 
Superintendent  to  procure  the  ablest  lecturers  and  teachers. 

That  our  committees  be  required  by  a  special  provision  of 
law  to  dismiss  their  schools  during  the  session  of  their  respec- 
tive county  Institutes,  and  insist  on  the  attendance  of  their 
teachers. 

That  each  central  village  district  containing  a  population  of 
two  hundred,  be  required  to  unite  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
adjacent  districts  to  form  one  central  district,  not  exceeding 
four  miles  in  length  or  breadth. 

That  such  central  district  be  required  to  support  a  school  for 
the  instruction  of  scholars  between  twelve  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  from  the  first  Monday  in  September  to  the  first  of  ApriL 

That  Superintending  School  Committees  be  required  to 
effect  in  their  respective  towns  a  perfect  uniformity  in  the  use 
of  text  books. 

That  the  Superintendent  be  required  to  recommend  in  his 
annual  report  such  changes  in  the  use  of  text  books  as  will 
secure  a  more  perfect  uniformity  in  the  towns  throughout  the 
State. 

That  the  money  received  &om  the  State  for  the  support  of 
public  schools  should  be  apportioned  among  the  several  towns 
throughout  the  State  according  to  the  number  of  children  be- 
tween four  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  that  attend  the  public 
schools. 
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Closing  Bemabks. 

Before  closing  this  report  I  feel  it  my  doty,  and  I  do  not  know 
vhere  better,  than  here  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality of  those  gentlemen  with  whom  my  offidal  dnty  has  made 
it  my  bnainess  and  pleasure  to  become  acquainted.  Their  conr- 
tesy  and  readiness  to  render  me  every  assistance  in  their  power, 
is  fnlly  appreciated ;  and  I  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to 
those  school  officers  and  other  gentlemen  who  hare  received  me 
80  kindly  and  aided  me  so  much  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties. 

In  this  connection,  dnty  constrains  me  to  add  that  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  F.  C.  Brownell,  Secretary  of  the  Holbrook 
School  Apparatus  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
for  his  willing  assistance.  The  same  acknowledgments  are  due 
to  Messrs.  Ide  and  Dutton  of  Boston.  These  gentlemen  hare 
enabled  me  to  lay  before  you  those  yarious  cuts  of  useful  school 
apparatus  upon  the  practical  utility  and  necessity  of  which,  in 
teaching  children,  I  designed  to  speak  specially,  but  my  feeble 
health,  which  has  already  caused  too  much  delay,  would  not 
permit. 

For  any  omission  or  improper  discharge  of  those  duties 
attached  to  the  high  trust  committed  to  me,  I  claim  that  indul- 
gence 80  generally  and  cheerfully  accorded  by  the  intelligent, 
disinterested,  and  public  spirited,  to  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced, however  responsible  the  stations  they  hold. 

The  common  school  system,  grand  in  its  structure,  noble  in 
its  aiod,  in  whatever  light  regarded,  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  interests  of  Maine.  In  its  commercial;  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  effects,  in  its  social,  political  and  moral  tendencies, 
and  in  its  power  to  impart  usefulness,  goodness,  and  happiness 
to  the  poorest  and  lowest  of  mankind,  it  has  the  highest  claims 
to  the  best  efforts  of  all  our  citizens  to  cherish,  sustain  and 
strengthen  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  free  from  foreign  and  inju- 
rious influences,  but  I  fear  that  it  is  in  greater  danger  of  dis- 
solution from  political  prejudices  than  from  all  other  causes 
combined. 
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Front  Elevation  and  Ground  Plans  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Normal  School  House;  Perspective  View  and  Plans 
of  the  Collinsville  Country  Village  School  House-^-und  Uol* 
brook  School  Apparatus. 
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It  will  be  observedi  on  an  inspection  of  the  plans  herewith 
presented,  that  the  prominent  features  of  the  apartments  com- 
prised in  the  building,  are : 

1.  Symmetry  of  farm^  location,  arrangement  and  dinten- 
sums.  On  the  first  floor,  every  room  has  its  counterpart  in  all 
these  respects ;  and  the  same  principle  was  carried  out  in  each 
of  the  three  stories,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would 
admit.  It  was  necessary  to  provide  for  each  sex  separately, 
except  when  under  the  direct  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the 
school.  This  object,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been  fully  attained, 
without  departing  in  any  case,  from  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
simplicity  and  unity.  Th^  building,  in  its  internal  design  and 
arrangement,  is  thus  made  a  perpetual  illustration  of  the  great 
law  of  order,  so  indispensable  to  success  in  every  department 
of  human  endeavor,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  that  of  the 
education  of  the  young. 

2.  Every  apartment  is  in  its  proper  place.  Its  location, 
form  and  dimensions,  were  determined  by  the  particular  uses 
to  which  it  was  to  be  applied.  For  example — ^the  four  clothes 
and  wash  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  immediately  adjoining 
the  respective  entrances  of  the  four  classes  of  pupils  to  be 
accommodated  thereby.  The  rooms  for  the  model  school  are 
also  on  the  first  floor,  to  avoid  the  disorder  and  inconvenience 
attendant  upon  the  ascent  and  descent  of  flights  of  stairs  by 
large  numbers  of  children.  The  class  or  recitation  rooms  of 
the  Normal  School,  are  sys];ematically  arranged  and  apportioned 
among  the  three  several  stories  of  the  building,  in  order  to 
avoid  crowds,  and  the  inconvenience  of  frequently  concentra- 
ting a  large  number  of  persons  in  the  same  story.  The  assem- 
bly room,  is  on  the  second  or  middle  floor;  and  thus  no  class 
is  required  to  ascend  or  descend  more  than  one  flight  of  stairs. 
The  reception  room  and  library  are  on  the  same  floor,  near  at 
hand,  and  easy  of  access,  while  the  recitation  rooms  of  the 
principal  and  vice  principal,  are  immediately  adjacent  to,  and 
separated  from  the  assembly  room,  by  a  glass  partition.  The 
lecture  room,  corresponding  in  form  and  size  to  the  assembly 
room,  is  in  the  third  story,  directly  over  the  latter,  because 
less  used,  and  when  used,  it  requires  to  be  well  ventilated,  and 
well  removed  from  the  annoyances  of  the  street. 
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3.  The  various  class,  lecture,  and  other  rooms,  are  large, 
airy,  well  lighted,  and  in  every  respect  commodious.  They  are 
very  uniform  as  to  shape  and  size,  and  are  to  be  well  proyided 
with  the  moBt  approved  black  boards  or  slates. 

4.  The  means  of  ingress  and  egress  are  ample  ;  there  being 

four  entrances  for  the  pupils  besides  one  for  visitors,  afid  fofwr 

flights  of  stairs  corresponding  thereto,  each  separate  from  and 

independent  of  the  others,  leading  to  every  story  of  the  building. 

There  are  also  four  doors  from  the  two  principal  rooms  con- 

,  necting  directly  with  these  stairwjays.  By  means  of  this 
arrangement,  the  largest  audience  which  these  rooms  can 
contain,  maj,  if  needful,  be  safely  discharged  in  from  three  to 
four  minutes ;  also  the  general  movements  of  the  school,  such 
as  the  passage  to  and  from  recitations  and  lectures,  the  assem- 
blage and  dismissal  of  the  pupils,  &c.,  can  be  effected  with 
ease,  promptitude,  order  and  precision. 

5.  The  apartments  are  well  heated  and  well  ventilated. 
The  furnaces,  four  in  number,  and  of  the  first  class,  are  located 
at  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  main  building,  thus  securing  an 
equable  distribution  of  heat  to  every  part.  These  furnaces  are 
now  in  operation  and  have  already  demonstrated  their  capacity 
for  supplying  an  abundance  of  warmth  to  every  apartment.  In 
general  the  ventiducts  pass  upward  from  each  apartment,  oppo- 
site the  hot  air  flues,  and  all  of  them  terminate  in  an  air  cham- 
ber in  the  attic.  This  air  chamber  is,  when  necessary,  to  be 
supplied  with  heat  from  a  small  furnace  for  that  purpose  in  the 
basement,  by  a  single  flue.  The  contained  air  is  thus  rarefied, 
passing  upward  and  outward  through  the  ventilator  in  the  roofl 
A  partial  vacuum  is  thus  formed  in  the  air  chambei*,  and  a  cur- 
rent is  at  once  established  from  each  apartment  through  the 
ventiducts  to  it,  insuring,  it  is  believed,  an  effective  ventilation, 
and  a  full  supply  of  pure  and  healty  atmosphere  for  respiration. 

6.  Each  story  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  water  in 
both  front  and  rear,  either  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  or  for 
the  extinguishment  of  fires  should  any  occur.  The  halls  and 
stairways,  the  library  and  trustees'  or  reception  room,  the  lab- 
oratory and  lecture  rooms,  are  all  furnished  with  gas,  which 
renders  them  eligible  for  evening  use  should  such  be  required. 

7.  For  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  the  building  is 
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of  unsurpassed  strength  and  durability.  The  main  timbers 
are  of  the  best  kind  and  thoroughly  seasoned ;  and  the  work- 
manship  throughput,  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  skillful 
mechanics  who  have  it  in  charge.  Id  short,  it  is  believed  that 
in  all  its  appointments,  this  building  leaves  little  to  be  desired 
in  respect  to  simplicity,  convenience,  and  adaptation  to  the 
porposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 


(X)LLINSYILLE  SCHOOIr  HOUSE. 
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For  a  villago  containing  from  one  to  two  thousand  inhabitants,  this  is  a  model 
buQding. 

The  lower  story  is  12  feet  high,  upper  story  13  feet. 

The  entire  building  is  62  feet  long,  by  42  feet  wide. 

The  Primary  room,  (the  largest  room  on  the  first  floor,)  is  40  feet  by  27  feoL 

The  Intermediate  room,  (also  on  the  first  floor,)  is  27  feet  by  23  feet 

The  High  School  room  on  the  second  floor,  is  40  feet  square. 

The  two  Recitation  rooms  marked  H,  (one  on  each  floor,)  are  each  27  feel  by 
10  feet;  the  one  marked  E,  on  the  second  floor,  is  19  &et  by  10  feet 

The  three  school-rooms  contain  ample  space  for  300  pupils. 
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For  a  Tillage  containing  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand 
inhabitants  it  is  in  our  judgment  a  model  building.  We  have 
never  seen  one  built  for  the  same  money  which  pleased  ns  so 
Well.  There  is  scarcely  one  point  wherein  we  could  suggest 
an  improvement.  If  we  should  mention  one  it  would  be  the 
furnishing  of  the  largest  room  on  the  first  floor  for  the  second^ 
ary  rather  than  for  the  primary  department.  But  it  may  be 
best  as  it  is  for  the  pfeseiit  wants  of  the  village.  Experience 
will  determine  whether  a  change  will  be  needed.  Although  the 
rooms  are  now  seated  for  only  244  scholars,  they  contain  ample 
space  for  800. 

The  site  combines  every  desirable  requisite.  It  is  central, 
elevated,  well  graded,  spacious,  (containing  an  acre,)  sufficiently 
removed  from  the  dusty  thoroughfares,  adorned  with  a  variety 
of  fine  shade  trees,  and  supplied  With  the  purest  water  from  a 
copious,  gushing  spring. 

The  material  of  the  building  is  Wood.  Its  proportions  are 
symmetrical  and  tasteful.  Its  internal  arrangements  are  com* 
modious  and  elegant.  Nothing  about  it  is  stinted,  and  nothing 
extravagant. 

The  warming  and  ventilating  apparatus  was  put  up  by  Chil- 
Bon  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  is  of  the.  most  approved  description. 

The  furniture  is  from  the  manufactory  of  S.  Wales,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  in  respect  to  comfort,  durability  and  elegance,  is 
unsurpassed. 

The  primary  room,  the  largest  on  the  first  floor,  Is  furnished 
with  the  arm  chair;  a  room  occupied  by  a  primary  school  in  the 
Webster  school  house  in  New  Haven  goes  one  step  beyond 
this,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  small  desk  in  front  of  each  arm  chair. 

The  second  room  in  size  on  the  first  floor,  is  intended  for 
the  middle  grade.  This  room  is  furnished  with  Wales'  scroll 
back  chair  supported  by  an  iron  pedestal,  and  the  double  desk 
made  of  cherry  wood.  The  main  hall  on  the  second  floor  ia 
occupied  by  the  highest  department  of  the  school.  The  fumi* 
ture  in  that  room  differs  from  that  in  the  room  last  described, 
only  in  size. 

The  lower  story  is  12  feet  in  the  clear.  The  upper  story  is 
13  feet  in  the  clear.     The  length  of  the  building  is  62  feet;  the 
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width  42  feet.  The  primary  room  is  40  feet  by  27  feet  The 
secondary  room  is  27  feet  by  23  feet.  The  high  school  room 
on  the  second  floor  is  40  feet  by  40  feet.  The  recitation  rooms 
are  10  feet  iridei  and  two  of  them  are  27  feet  and  one  19  feet 
in  length* 
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THE  GTEOSCOFE,  OE  MECHANICAL  PARADOX. 

The  simple  apparatus  represented  in  this  figure  consists  of 
the  wheel  A;  which  has  a  heavy  rim;  and  is  suspended  in  a  brass 
ring;  upon  steel  points,  which  enter  the  ends  of  the  axis.  The 
two  ears  attached  to  this  ring;  at  the  ends  of  the  axis,  are 
indented;  to  receive  the  point  of  the  standard,  B. 

If  a  rapid  rotation  is  given  the  wheel  A,  by  winding  a  cord 
on  the  brass  spool  placed  on  the  axis,  and  pulling  it  vigorously, 
as  a  boy  would  spin  a  top,  (the  ring  being  firmly  held,)  the 
wheel  seems  to  become  endowed  with  a  new  power,  which, 
apparently,  puts  at  defiance  the  laws  of  gravity.  When  one  of 
the  ears  is  placed  on  the  point  of  the  standard,  B,  and  the 
other  ear  allowed  to  rest  on  the  finger,  supporting  the  axis  in 
a  horizontal  position,  nothing  singular  is  observed.  If  the 
finger  is  slowly  lowered,  the  end  of  the  a^is  will  fall  with  it; 
but,  if  the  finger  be  drawn  away  horizontally,  leaving  the  end 
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misapported,  the  instrument,  with  marvelous  independence,  will 
proceed  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  will  not  only  maintain  its 
horizontal  position,  bat  at  once,  commence  revolving  aronnd 
the  standard  on  which  it  rests.  The  entire  machine,  which 
weighs  over  a  pound,  remains  suspended  almost  on  nothing, 
and  a  half  pound  weight  may  be  hung  on  the  unsupported  end 
without  changing  its  inclination. 

If  the  outer  end  is  elevated  or  depressed  by  the  hand,  the 
axis  retains  the  inclination  last  given  it,  except  that,  if  above  a 
horizontal  plane,  it  will  gradually  rise  while  the  force  of  the 
rotation  continues  sufiScient,  or,  if  below,  it  will  slowly  fall. 

The  same  phenomena  will  occur  if  the  Paradox  is  suspended 
by  a  cord  fastened  to  the  universal  joint  on  one  of  the  ears. 
This  mode  of  use  is  safest,  as 'the  delicate  mechanism  will  be 
materially  injured  by  falling;  there  is  less  friction,  however, 
when  the  ear  rests  on  the  iron  poiht. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  when  the  wheel  rotates  in  one  direc- 
tion,  the  machine  revolves  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  indicated 
by  arrows  in  the  figure.  If  the  horizontal  revolution  is  stop- 
ped, the  Paradox  instantly  falls. 

If  the  ring  is  held  in  the  hands  by  the  ears,  and  one  end  sud- 
denly  raised  or  lowered,  an  unexpected  resistance  is  encoun- 
tercd,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  revolve  is  manifested ;  or,  if 
held  firmly  by  one  ear,  and  the  hand  containing  it  allowed  to 
fall  from  a  horizontal  position,  the  same  tendency  to  revolve 
will  be  felt.  If  suspended  by  a  cord,  fastened  to  the  joint  on 
one  ear,  and  swung  like  a  pendulum,  it  will  be  found  to  describe 
an  ellipse ;  in  fact,  it  will  be  impossible  to  swing  it  in  a  straight 
line. 

A  socket,  with  branching  arms,  forming  a  semi-circle,  accom- 
panies each  instrument,  (though  not  shown  in  the  cut.)  If  this 
socket  is  placed  on  the  standard,  and  the  Paradox  suspended 
between  the  arms,  by  pivots  placed  in  the  ring  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis,  other  singular  phenomena  may  be  observed. 

1.  When  the  Paradox  is  accurately  balanced  on  the  pivots, 
and  the  wheel  set  in  rapid  motion,  the  axis  will  continue  to 
point  in  one  direction,  even  though  the  standard  be  turned 
entirely  round.  A  more  striking  illustration  of  this  is  seen  by 
placing  the  socket  on  a  wire  at  the  end  of  a  lever.    If  the  lever 
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be  made  to  describe  a  horizontal  circle^  the  axis  of  the  wheel 
will  be  found  to  point  in  the  same  direction  in  every  part  of 
the  circle.  Is  not  this  precisely  analogous  to  the  parallelism 
of  the  earth's  axis,  in  her  revolution  round  the  sun  ? 

2.  If;  when  the  Paradox  is  suspended  as  in  the  precedii^ 
experiment,  a  weight  is  hung  on  one  ear,  the  paradox  does  not 
lose  its  balance,  but  immediately  begins  to  revolve  horizontally, 
always  stopping  the  instant  the  weight  is  removed.  If  the 
weight  is  hung  on  the  other  ear,  the  revolution  is  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

3.  If  a  slight  horizontal  motion  is  given  to  the  arms,  thus 
changing  the  plane  of  the  wheel's  rotation,  the  axis  of  the  wheel 
will  change  vertically,  and  by  a  few  movements  of  the  arms 
backwards  and  forwards  a  vefiical  revolution  of  the  Parados 
will  be  produced. 

This  curious  instrument*  is  attracting  much  attention  from 
scientific  men ;  but  the  causes  of  its  action  are  not  yet  fully 
explained.  Whoever  shall  account  for  them  satisfactorily  to 
himself,  or  shall  discover  new  phenomena,  will  confer  a  faror 
by  informing  the  undersigned.  The  or^inator  of  the  MecbaB' 
ical  Paradox  represented  in  the  above  cut,  is  Mr.  Abner  Lane, 
of  Killingworth,  who  has  arranged  with  the  Holbrook  School 
Apparatus  Company,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  its  manofac- 
ture  and  sale.  It  will  be  sent,  by  express,  to  any  person  re^ 
mitting  the  price,  $5.00,  3.50  or  2.50,  according  to  style,  to 

r.  C.  Browxell,  jSecV;  Hartford^  Conn. 
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The  Gyroseope,  in  the  form  here  represented,  (Fig.  2.)  is 
essentially  the  same,  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  the  Rotascope  of 
Professor  W.  B.  Johnson,  a  description  of  irhich  iras  given  in 
SQliman^s  Jonmal,  January,  1832.  And  the  Botascope  was  an 
improrement  on  Bohnenberger's  instmment  for  illastrating  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes.  The  experiments  of  the  gyro* 
scope  are  not  new,  nor  inexplicable,  as  many  seem  to  suppose ; 
for  Aey  were  all  performed  by  the  rotascope  at  least  twenty- 
fire  years  ago ;  and  the  theory  of  compound  rotations,  which  these 
experiments  illustrate,  has  been  known  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
aod  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, the  retrograde  motion  of  the  moon's  nodes,  and  the 
nodal  moTcments  generally  in  the  solar  system. 

It  is  a  direct  result  of  the  inertia  of  matter,  that  a  body  re- 
Tolring  freely  on  an  axis,  preserves  that  axis  parallel  to  itself, 
wherever  in  space  the  body  may  be  transported. 

Exp.  1.  The  disk  of  the  gyroscope,  being  accurately  bal- 
anced in  rings  whose  axes  are  at  right  angles,  is  free  to  take 
any  position  whatever.  If  now  it  be  rapidly  whirled,  the  whole 
instrument  may  be  carried  anywhere,  and  turned  round  or  turned 
over  in  any  manner,  without  disturbing  the  rotation  of  the 
disk;  its  axis  will  point  in  one  and  the  same  direction. 

To  understand  the  explanation  of  the  following  experiments, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  a  particle  or  mass  of  mat- 
ter is  impelled  by  two  forces  at  once  acting  in  different  direc* 
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tionS;  it  takes  a  direction  between  theni;  in  a  line  nearest  to 
that  of  the  greater  force.  If,  then,  the  disk  is  already  revolr- 
ing  on  its  axis,  and  a  force  is  applied  to  tnm  it  on  some  other 
axis,  the  particles  are  subject  to  two  forces  at  once,  and  will 
noTC  in  a  direction  between  them,  compelling  the  first  axis  to 
change  its  position  toward  that  of  the  second  axis.  Every  in- 
stance, in  which  the  axis  of  the  disk  is  seen  changing  its  direc- 
tion, is  an  example  of  the  action  of  at  least  two  forces,  one  of 
which  is  the  inertia  of  the  disk  tending  to  revolve  parallel  to 
itself. 

Exp.  2.  Let  the  middle  ring  be  so  suspended  in  the  outer 
one,  that  when  all  the  rings  are  brought  into  one  plane,  the 
axis  of  the  disk  is  horizontal.  Place  the  axis  north  and  south, 
with  the  top  of  the  disk  moving  east,  while  the  middle  ring  is 
vertically  east  and  west.  Now  gently  press  the  bottom  of  the 
middle  ring  northward ;  the  north  end  of  t^ie  axis  begins  to  turn 
eastward,  and  will  do  so,  (if  the  outer  ring  is  held  still,)  till  it 
points  east  If  the  pressure  is  southward,  the  axis  goes  the 
other  way.  Consider  the  particles  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
disk ;  they  are  going  swiftly  eastward,  and  by  the  force  on  the 
ring,  they  are  pressed  gently  southward ;  they  will,  therefore, 
go  between  these  two  directions,  and  revolve  to  the  south-east; 
in  other  words,  the  north  end  of  the  axis  moves  to  the  east. 
The  particles  in  the  lower  half  conspire  to  produce  the  same 
effect ;  for  they  are  revolving  westward,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  pressed  northward ;  hence  they  move  N.  W.  The  plane  of 
the  disk  is  now  a  little  inclined  to  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  and  will 
become  more  so,  if  the  pressure  is  continued. 

Exp.  3.  Again,  place  the  disk  as  in  (Exp.  2^)  revolving  also 
in  the  same  direction,  and  while  the  outer  ring  is  held  in  the 
east  and  west  plane,  with  the  finger-nail  or  the  smooth  end  of 
a  wire,  gently  press  the  north  side  of  the  inner  ring  westward; 
instead  of  moving  in  the  direction  it  is  pushed,  the  ring  will 
slide  up  along  the  nail  or  wire,  till  the  axis  become  vertical, 
when  the  ring  for  the  first  time  seems  to  yield  to  the  pressure. 
The  reverse  happens,  if  the  pressure  is  the  opposite  way.  la 
the  first  case,  tiie  east  half  is  descending,  and  pressed  north- 
ward; it  goes  between  these  two  directions,  which  of  necessity 
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elevttes  Oe  wafk  pole  of  the  axis.  The  iresten  hilf  coq« 
8pm;  fiur  it  is  aattmding,  tnd  pressed  souikwrn^^  and  ther^ 
fore  mores  «y  Mifmelf  to  the  mntikj  thus  elerating  the  north 
pole. 


Exp.  4.  Next  remove  the  middle  ring,  (Fig.  2,)  from  the 
outer  and  turn  it  one-fourth  round  till  the  screws,  dj  d,  enter 
sockets  in  the  heads  of  the  screws  which  connect  the  middle 
and  inner  rii^,  as  shown  in  (Fig.  3.)  Having  revolved  the 
disk,  and  placed  its  axis  nearly  horizontal,  hang  the  brass 
weight  on  the  inner  ring,  near  one  end  of  the  axis,  as  in  (Fig. 
3.)  The  whole  system  now  commences  revolving  horizontally ; 
and  if  free  from  all  obstruction,  would  thus  revolve  perpetually. 
This  result  differs  from  the  preceding  in  this,  that  the  motion 
amiinues  ;  the  disk  does  not,  after  a  time,  reach  a  position  in 
which  the  two  forces  act  in  the  same  direction.  The  reason  is 
quite  apparent.  The  weight  itself  is  carried  along  as  fast  as 
the  disk  is,  and  thus  always  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  rotation 
of  the  disk.  If,  for  example,  the  top  of  the  disk  is  rovolviug 
west,  and  the  weight  is  on  the  north  end  of  the  axis,  it  urges 
the  top  to  the  north.  Hence  the  disk  takes  a  motion  a  little 
to  the  north  of  west;  but  the  weight  does  not  note  press  the 
top  towards  the  north,  but  towards  a  point  a  little  to  the  east 
of  north;  when  the  disk  turns  a  little  farther,  and  so  on,  con- 
tinually. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  what  effect  friction  will  pro- 
dace  in  this  experiment    In  the  position  of  the  axis  mentioned 
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above,  the  friction  of  the  socket  on  the  standard  opposes,  in  a 
slight  degree,  the  motion  of  the  north  pole  toward  the  east.  It 
most,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  another  force,  pressing  the  east- 
em  half  of  the  disk  towards  the  north,  while  by  its  rotation  it 
is  ascending  vertically.  It  must,  by  this  joint  action,  ascend 
inclining  northward,  i.  e.  the  north  end  of  tiie  axis  will  descend 
slightly  under  the  weight.  This  is  always  noticeable,  especially 
after  the  disk  loses  some  of  its  velocity;  for  then  the  friction 
becomes  relatively  a  greater  force.  The  effect  of  friction  can 
be  readily  neutralized  from  time  to  time  by  a  slight  pressure 
against  the  ring  in  the  direotion  of  its  motion ;  the  weight  is 
instantly  elevated  to  its  place,  and  even  to  any  height,  by  more 
pressure. 

The  foregoing  experiment  is'  the  one  which  illustrates  the 
precession  of  equinoxes.  The  disk  represents  the  equatorial 
ring  of  the  earth;  a  horizontal  plane  through  the  centre  repre- 
sents the  ecliptic,  into  which  the  weight  iends  to  tip  the  disk, 
as  the  earth  and  moon  do  the  earth's  equator;  the  side-screws 
are  the  places  of  equinoxes,  or  intersection  of  the  ecliptic  and 
equator,  which,  as  the  experiment  shows,  revolve  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  earth.  In  the  solar  system,  there  is  no 
friction,  operating  to  diminish  the  inclination  of  the  planes; 
hence,  except  the  minute  oscillations  which  it  undergoes  from 
a  higher  order  of  disturbing  influences,  it  remains  perpetually 
the  same. 
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THE  KEW  80LJLE  TSLLU&IC  GLOBS. 

This  new  article  x>f  apparatus  is  a  six-inch  Terrestrial  Globe, 
of  the  best  ssannfactore,  mounted  on  an  axis  inclined  twentr- 
three  and  one4ialf  degrees  from  a  Tertical,  which  axis  is  attached 
to  one  arm  of  an  index,  which  tarns  in  the  centre  upon  a  metal- 
lic base,  on  which  are  represented  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the 
dajs  of  the  month,  kc  In  this  centre  is  a  perpendicular  wire, 
upon  the  top  of  which  is  a  small  gilt  ball,  representing  the 
point  occupied  by  the  sun.  By  moving  the  index,  the  earth  is 
made  to  revolTc  about  the  sun,  while  the  index  points  out  the 
different  signs  through  which  the  earth  passes  in  the  different 
months  of  the  year,  and  also  the  time  when  the  Equinoxes 
occur. 

The  reasons  for  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  length  of 
days  and  nights,  causes  of  eclipses,  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  different  places,  and  all  other  phenomena  which  are  usually 
taught  from  globes,  may  readily  be  explained  by  this. 

We  place  this  near  the  head  of  our  list,  because  we  think  it 
better  adapted  for  general  use  than  any  other  globe  of  the 
same  size,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  every  school  in  the  country. 

Each  globe  is  accompanied  with  a  little  manual,  explaining 
its  use,  and  giving  quite  a  number  of  problems  for  amusement 
and  instruction.    Price  of  globe  and  book,  $7. 
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SWAIK'S  NBW  FLANBTABIX7M. 
Swain's  New  FUnetarinm  for  Common  Sohoolf ,      ....       $15  00 
Swiin's  Large  Flanetariom,  for  Colleges;  showing  the  motions  of  all  the 
Planets,  and  all  other  Phenomena  connected  with  the  soienoe  of  Astronomj,  60  00 

The  instraments  for  exhibiting  the  planetary  motions,  to  be 
foimd  in  oar  highest  institutions,  are  often  quite  expensive,  hot 
seldom  in  working  order.  The  expensiveness  and  compleidtj 
of  these  instruments  hitherto  have  doubtless  prevented  their 
general  adoption.  Mr.  Benjamin  0.  Swain,  of  Gloucester; 
Massachusetts,  it  is  believed,  has  constructed  an  apparatus  so 
simple  and  manageable,  and  so  happily  adapted  to  its  purpose, 
that  it  will  become  an  inmate  of  all  schools,  and  enable  the 
teacher  to  communicate  to  the  youngest  and  the  least  acute  a 
correct  idea  of  the  heavenly  motions. 

An  inspection  of  other  instruments  would,  we  think,  justify 
this  assertion. 
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CELBSTIAL  SCHBRS. 

The  Celestial  Sphere  represents  the  earth  (a)  surrounded 
by  the  great  circles  of  the  heavens ;  the  meridians  (rf)  equator 
{\f)  and  ediptic  (c).  The  ecliptic  is  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts  showing  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  and  its  northern 
edge  is  marked  with  the  days  of  the  year.  The  axis  (g)  may 
be  inclined  at  any  angle  desired,  by  loosening  the  thumb  screw 
(c)  (see  2  and  3.)  A  horizon  plane  (b)  is  attached,  by  which 
the  real  horizon  of  any  place  on  the  globe  may  be  shown,  also 
the  comparative  lengths  of  day  and  night  on  any  part  of  the 
earth,  and  at  any  season ;  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun ;  the 
sun's  appearance  at  the  north  pole,  and  its  place  in  the  ecliptic 
on  any  day  in  the  year»    Price  $6. 
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THE  PEIMAKY  DRAWING  SLATE, 

Teaches  the  right  manner  of  holding  the  pen;  gives  copies 
of  writing  letters,  both  small  and  capitals;  furnishes  a  variety 
of  drawing  copies,  which  may  be  much  extended  by  purchasing 
the  drawing  book,  prepared  to  accompany  the  slate;  answers 
every  purpose  of  the  ordinary  slate ;  and  is  noiseless.  Prices 
according  to  size.  Also,  double  slates  covered  with  leather, 
for  older  pupils,  and  convenient  for  business  men. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  school  apparatus^ 
furniture,  maps,  charts,  &c.,  &c.,  can  be  procured  at  the  Teach- 
er's Home,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


TELLURIAN. 

The  Tellurian  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  various  phenon^- 
ena  resulting  from  the  relations  of  the  sun,  moon  and  earth  to 
each  other;  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  the  change  of  the 
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seasons,  the  change  of  the  sun's  declination,  the  different 
lengths  of  day  and  night,  the  changes  of  the  moon,  the  harvest 
moon,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  differences  of  a  solar 
and  sidereal  year,  &c.  &c.  The  moon  revolves  around  the 
earth,  and  both  together  around  the  sun,  while  sun,  earth  and 
moon  revolve  around  a  common  centre  of  gravity.    Price  $6. 


HXMXSFBBBB  GlX>BX. 


A  Hemisphere  Globe  supplies  a  want  long  felt,  viz :  an  illus- 
tration, which  any  child  can  understand,  of  the  reason  of  the 
cnnred  lines  on  a  map,  and  shows  how  the  flat  surface  is  a 
proper  representation  of  a  globe.  It  is  the  result  of  a  sugges- 
tion from  a  practical  teacher.  Two  hemispheres  are  united  by 
a  hinge,  and  when  closed,  a  neat  little  globe  is  presented ;  when 
opened,  two  maps  are  seen,  showing  the  continents,  as  if 
throi^h  transparent  hemispheres.    Price  75  cents. 
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A  BET  or  OEOHETBICAL  SOLIDS. 

These  will  give  pupils  definite  ideas  of  the  shape  of  solids^ 
iSar  better  than  pages  of  description,  and  much  more  clearly 
than  any  drawings  can.  We  know  nothing  better.  For  explain- 
ing the  rales  of  mensuration  or  solid  measurement,  they  afford 
the  only  proper  means.    Price  $1.25  to  |1.50. 
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Bxtrads  from  the  reports  of  Superintending  School  Commit- 
tees relative  to  the  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  in  their 
respective  cities  and  towns  for  the  year  1856. 


CITY  OP  AUGUSTA. 

Henbt  Y.  DexteB;  Chairman. 

In  reviewing  the  labors  of  the  past  year,  yonr  committee  can 
onlj  saj,  that  they  have  sought  to  promote  the  best  interest  of 
the  schools,  and^  nnder  all  the  circumstances,  have  done  what 
they  could.  Nearly  all  the  schools;  nnder  onr  snpervision,  are 
in  the  rural  and  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  town,  where 
the  grading  system  cannot  be  introduced,  and  where  instruction 
IB  continued  only  a  small  portion  of  the  year ;  consequently  few 
of  the  modem  improvements  are  enjoyed.  Under  the  present 
arrangement  too,  we  are  compelled  in  most  instances  to  appro- 
bate, and  do  the  best  we  can  with  such  teacheirs  as  are  em- 
ployed by  the  respective  agents.  These  facts,  together  with 
all  the  irregularity  and  inattention  on  the  part  of  scholars,  and 
the  general  indifference  on  the  part  of  parents,  render  it  im- 
possible to  give  anything  like  perfection  to  our  common  schools. 
Still,  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  their  impprtance  to  the 
welfiure  of  the  community,  and  believe  that  too  much  attention 
cannot  be  paid  to  them.  Without  the  possibility  of  reaching 
the  high  standard  which  we  could  desire,  we  must  come  as  near 
to  it  as  practicable.  Your  committee  can  accomplish  but  little 
towards  this  object,  without  the  cheerful  co-operation  of  all 
concerned.  The  respective  districts  should  see  that  their 
ichool  houses  are  properly  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  that 
they  afford,  both  externally  and  internally,  those  conveniences 
and  attractions  which  will  render  them  an  agreeable  resort  for 
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the  young.  The  agents  should  exercise  due  precaution  in  the 
employment  of  teachers;  always,  so  far  as  practicable,  pre- 
ferring those  who  make  teaching  their  profession,  and  who  have 
gained  a  reputation  for  success.  The  parents  must  be  carefd 
to  provide  their  children  with  such  books  as  are  prescribed  by 
the  proper  authorities,  and  labor  to  secure  their  punctual  at- 
tendance and  implicit  obedience ;  and  the  teachers  must  feel 
the  responsibilities  resting  upon  them,  to  teach  faithfully  and 
guide  wisely,  those  committed  to  their  charge. 

Your  committee  are  fully  conyinced  that  while  many  of  the 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  our  schools  are  inherent  in  society 
and  must  always  be  encountered,  vastly  more  of  them  are  the 
result  of  criminal  ignorance  and  neglect.  And  as  citizens  of  a 
free  country  and  an  enlightened  community,  we  should  spare 
no  pains  to  give  increasing  usefulness  and  success  to  our  com- 
mon schools. 

Your  committee  would  earnestly  recommend  that  districts 
No.  1,  No.  20,  and  No.  26,  be  united  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  grading  system,  now  so  generally  adopted  in  all  our 
cities  and  large  towns.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number 
of  scholars  within  their  limits  is  more  than  450,  and  the  whole 
attendance  nearly  250.  With  a  high  school,  at  a  central  point, 
and  intermediate  and  primary  schools  in  convenient  localities, 
the  scholars  might  be  so  graded  and  classified,  as  to  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  instruction  they  would  receive,  without 
any  additional  expense.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  grading  sys- 
tem has  been  adopted,  the  prejudices  against  it,  however  strong 
at  first,  have  gradually  yielded  before  its  obvious  advantages, 
and  all  have  at  length  rejoiced  in  the  change.  It  needs  only 
to  be  tried  to  be  universally  approved. 

Your  committee  would  also  recommend  such  a  connection 
with  the  Village  District,  which  is  now  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent organization,  that  the  reports  of  all  the  schools  in  the 
city  may  be  published  together.  Under  the  present  arrange- 
ment, our  report,  which  goes  forth  to  the  world  as  the  report 
of  the  Augusta  schools,  exhibits  something  less  than  half  of 
the  educational  interests  of  our  city.  The  change  contemplated 
would  furnish  a  report  creditable  to  the  city,  and  just  to  all 
concerned. 
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CITY  OP  BANGOR. 

Albert  G.  Wakefield,  Chairman. 

We  have  no  time  to  go  into  particulars  in  relation  to  each 
Bcliool.  Including  the  evening  school,  there  are  established  in 
the  citj  sixty  public  schools.  Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much 
to  expect,  that  where  there  are-  so  many  schools,  all  should  be 
of  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  It  would  be  less  surpris* 
iog  that  some  should  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 

In  the  city  proper,  there  has  been  no  disturbance  in  the 
schools,  excepting  in  that  on  Grove  street.  The  pupils  have 
been  obedient  and  studious.  The  teachers  have  labored  with 
moch  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties..  Parents  have  mau" 
ifested  much  more  interest  in  the  schools  of  the  lower  grades 
than  they  have  in  former  years.  The  school  room  is  visited 
much  more  frequently  by  them.  Many  of  the  primary  exami- 
nations were  crowded  with  the  parents  and  friends  of  the 
scholars.  It  gives  us  pleasured  to  notice  this  increased  atten- 
tion to  tho  primary  schools.  Though  lowest  in  rank  they  are 
of  the  highest  importance.  The  little  child  that  is  successfully 
conducted  through  a  primary  school,  seldom  becomes  a  bad 
scholar  as  he  goes  up  to  the  higher  grades  of  schools. 

On  the  whole  the  school  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one. 
The  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  They  were  never 
more  so.  Our  citizens  tax  themselves  heavily,  and  pay  cheer- 
fully for  their  support,  and  there  is  great  responsibility  on 
those  in  charge  of  the  school  department,  to  select  suitalde 
teachers,  and  to  see  that  the  schools  are  well  managed. 

The  duties  of  the  superintendent  have  been  performed  by 
Mr.  Elliot  Yalentioe.  In  the  discharge  of  them  he  has  been 
indefatigable.  In  term  time  and  in  vacation,  he  has  been  in 
active  employment.  The  new  school  houses  were  erected  under 
his  direction.  To  the  repairs  of  the  old  houses  he  has  given 
great  attention.  The  schools  generally  have  been  under  his 
supervision  and  he  has  manifested  great  prudence  and  judgment 
in  his  suggestions  to  teachers,  and  we  regard  him  as  an  excel- 
lent pfficer.  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  one  word  in  favor 
of  the  continuance  of  tho  office.  Economically  considered,  the 
city  is  too  poor  to  dispense  with  it.    It  saves  more  money  to 
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tbe  treasury  than  it  takes  from  it    Its  importance  In  an  edu- 
cational view  is  obvious  to  all  who  have  examined  the  subject 


CITY  OP  BATH. 
Samusl  F.  Diss,  Superiniendeni. 
Primary  SchooU. 
The  primary  schools;-  though  the  amount  of  knowledge  there 
communicated  is  not  large,  ought  Still  to  be  regarded  as  a  very 
important  portion  of  our  public  schools.  They  demand  more 
of  our  time  and  attention  than  we  at  first  thought  may  feel 
disposed  to  give  them.  From  much  experience^  I  am  satisfied 
that  very  much  can  be  done  in  them,  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  higher  schools.  In  them  the  child  lays  the  basis  of  his 
future  education.  He  forms  habits  which  are  very  apt  to  con^ 
tinue  with  him  for  a  long  time,  if  indeed  he  ever  throws  them 
entirely  off.  It  is  very  important;  therefore;  that  he  should 
there  form  correct  habits ;  important  that  the  teacher  of  the 
primary  school  should  be  a  faithful  and  good;  as  well  as  accu* 
rate  teacher.  She  is  not  required  to  teach  much;  but  to  teach 
well  what  she  teaches.  She  should  always  be  careful  to  exer^ 
cise  a  good  religious  and  moral  influence  over  her  pupils ;  she 
should  be  careful  about  her  language  and  the  expressions  she 
uses  before  her  pupils;  she  should  see  that  the  few  simple 
lessons  which  are  learned  by  her  pnpils;  be  accurately  and  thor^ 
oughly  learned;  see  that  they  form  habits  of  using  proper 
grammatical  language  and  pronounce  accurately  all  their  words 
in  reading;  spelling  and  conversation. 

Attendance. 
There  is  one  other  point  which  I  wish  to  suggest  to  the  city 
council;  viz :  that  they  be  requested  to  consider  whether  some 
means  cannot  be  used  to  bring  the  truant  children  of  the  city 
into  the  schools;  and  to  keep  them  at  least  a  reasonable  portion 
of  the  year  in  those  schools.  The  man  of  wealth  is  compelled 
to  pay  his  annual  tax  for  the  support  of  good  schools;  is  it  not 
as  proper  that  the  children  of  his  poor  neighbor;  when  found 
either  on  the  wharves,  in  shops  or  in  the  streets,  should  be 
compelled  to  go  and  ei\joy  the  advantages  of  the  school?   I 
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have  never  yet  been  able  to  see  why  the  law  in  the  latter  case 
is  anj  more  arbitrary  than  in  the  former.  And  yet,  while  the 
kw  m  the  former  case  is  in  fiill  execution,  while  the  tax  most 
he  paid,  the  law  in  the  latter  case,  the  law  concerning  truants, 
has  never  been  executed,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and 
long  since  has  fiJlen  into  entire  neglect,  and  truant  boys  now 
roam  over  our  city  with  the  utmost  freedom.^ 
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of  Bath. 

1.  The  school  year  shall  begin  on  the  last  Monday  of  An- 
gust  or  first  Monday  in  September,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
committee,  and  shall  be  divided  into  three  terms.  The  first 
two  together  shall  consist  of  twenty-six  weeks,  and  shall  be 
divided  by  a  vacation  of  one  week,  at  the  time  of  the  Annual 
Thanksgiving.  The  other  vacation  shall  be  in  March;  three 
weeks.  The  next  vacation  shall  be  in  the  summer,  commencing 
about  the  fourth  of  July;  eight  weeks.  Christmas  day  and 
New  Year's  day,  and  the  first  day  of  May,  shall  be  holidays  for 
all  the  schools. 

There  shall  be  three  examinations  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
city,  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  terms,  viz :  the  last  of  Novem- 
her,  the  first  of  March,  and  the  last  of  June.  The  examination 
in  June  shall  be  the  annual  examination.  These  examinations 
shall  be  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintending 
School  Committee,  and  shall  be  conducted  either  by  themselves 
or  by  the  teachers,  at  their  discretion,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
exhibit  fairly  the  progress  and  attainments  of  the  different 
classes  in  their  respective  studies. 

It  is  to  be  understood  to  be  the  general  wish  of  the  school 
committee  that  no  text  books  shall  be  used  either  by  the  pupils 
or  teachers  in  the  ordinary  recitations  of  the  school  room, 
or  at  the  examinations,  except  so  far  as  may  be  absolutely 
necessary. 

•It  is  stated  thtt,  in  PnutU,  after  trying  Tarions  modes  of  prerenting  tmanex  in 
the  pnblic  schools,  they  hare  adopted  that  of  lining  the  parento  or  guardian  a  half  a 
doUar  for  erery  half  day's  absence,  and  this  proTcs  to  be  entirely  eifeetiial  in  piv 
Tenting  aU  tmanoy  and  aU  unnecessary  absence. 
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2.  The  school  hours  for  all  the  schools  shall  be  from  9  A. 
M.  till  12  M.,  and  from  2  till  6  P.  M.;  except  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  when  the  schools  shall  be  in  session  only  till  noon. 
In  the  short  days  of  the  winter,  from  the  first  day  of  December 
to  the  first  day  of  February,  the  session  in  the  afternoon  shall 
begin  at  half  past  one  and  close  at  half  past  fonr.  In  all  the 
schools,  there  shall  be  a  recess  at  each  session,  of  half  an  horn*. 

3.  Three  minutes  at  the  high  school,  and  five  minutes  in  the 
grammar  schools,  shall  be  allowed  for  the  pupils  to  get  their 
seats,  after  the  bell  has  been  rung.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time,  the  doors  shall  be  closed  and  no  pupil  shall  enter  the 
school  room  during  the  opening  exercises.  In  cases  of  tardi- 
ness, satisfactory  excuses  from  the  parent  or  guardian  shall  be 
required. 

4.  Every  teacher  shall  be  present  in  the  school  room,  morn- 
ing and  afternoon)  at  least  fifteen  minutes  before  the  hoor  of 
commencing  school. 

5.  The  opening  exercises  of  all  the  schools,  in  the  morning, 
shall  commence  with  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by 
the  teacher  and  pupils,  or  by  the  teacher  alone,  and  the  use  of 
the  Lord's  prayer,  or  some  other  written  prayer,  or  an  extem- 
pore prayer,  at  the  option  of  the  teacher. 

6.  The  teachers  shall  exercise  a  careful  supervision  over 
the  conduct  of  their  pupils  in  school  hours,  and  about  the  school 
house,  and  at  the  recess.  They  shall  make  rules  to  be  observed 
about  the  school  house,  and  be  held  responsible  for  any  want 
of  neatness  in  or  about  the  building. 

7.  The  teachers  are  especially  requested  to  give  very  care- 
ful attention  to  the  Ventilation  and  temperature  of  the  school 
room,  to  the  position  of  the  pupils  while  sitting  or  standing, 
and  to  all  things  that  pertain  to  the  physical  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  pupils. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  maintain  a  firm, 
yet  kind  and  parental  discipline.  They  are  not  expected  to 
administer  corporeal  punishment,  except  in  cases  of  real 
necessity. 

9.  Every  teacher  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  name,  age  and 
date  of  admission  of  every  pupil,  and  also  the  time  of  leaving; 
also,  of  all  absences  and  tardiness ;  also;  of  all  classes  formed 
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t^  the  school;  the  name  of  each  member  of  the  class,  the  date 
of  commencing  each  study,  an  account  of  the  progress  of  each 
pupil  and  such  other  items  of  information  as  may  be  useful  and 
interesting. 

10.  Any  pupil  absent  more  than  twelve  half  days,  shall  not 
be  readmitted  to  school  without  a  written  order  from  the 
superintendent,  or  a  member  of  the  school  committee.  In  all 
•cases  of  tardiness,  a  satisfactory  excuse  from  the  parent  or 
guardian  shall  be  required  by  teachers.  No  pupil  shall  be  dis- 
missed before  the  close  of  the  session,  except  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, or  urgent  necessity ;  and  no  permanent  excuse  shall  bo 
graatcd  for  dismissal,  except  by  a  special  vote  of  the  school 
committee. 

11.  The  principal  of  any  school  may  suspend  a  scholar  for 
any  case  of  flagrant  misconduct,  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
the  State,  but  shall  within  twenty  four  hours  report  the  case  to 
the  superintendent,  or  some  member  of  the  school  committee, 
and  also  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil. 

12.  Any  pupil  who  shall  accidentally,  or  otherwise,  injure 
any  school  property,  as  fences,  trees,  buildings,  or  deface  furni- 
ture, Ae.j  shall  be  punished  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  offense,  and  be  Kable  to  the  action  of  the  civil 
law. 

CITY  OP  GARDINER. 

N.  WooDB,  W.  Z.  Hyde,  J.  0.  Aspinwall,  Committee. 

In  general,  the  condition  of  our  schools  is  as  good  as  in  any 
former  year.  There  has  been  some  progress  made  in  the  clas- 
sification of  the  schools  in  districts  number  one  and  two ;  par- 
ticularly in  number  one.  Further  progress  in  this  matter  will 
be  necessary  as  the  number  of  scholars  increases.  Whenever 
these  districts,  with  number  four,  are  merged  into  one,  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  take  the  most  advanced  pupils  from  the 
various  grammar  schools,  and  form  an  intermediate  school 
between  that  and  the  high  school ;  in  this  way  the  grade  of  the 
grammar  lichools  can  be  slightly  lowered  so  as  to  relieve  the 
primary  schools  ef  the  great  numbers  gathered  into  them,  and 
those  pupils,  nearly  ready  to  eater  the  high  school,  can  be 
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gathered  into  a  school  hy  themselves;  and  more  thoronghlj 
trained  upon  the  class  of  studies,  to  be  pursued  before  entering 
on  the  higher  coarse.  This,  howeyer,  which  is  important  to 
the  perfection  of  onr  graded  system,  will  come  up  for  consider- 
ation at  some  fature  time. 

There  is  a  want  which  ought  to  be  immediately  supplied. 
We  have  in  the  city  quite  a  large  number  of  youth,  who  are, 
during  the  summer,  employed  in  various  kinds  of  industrial 
labor,  and  during  the  winter  many  of  them  attended  school. 
There  is,  at  present,  no  suitable  school  for  such.  They  are 
crowded  into  our  grammar  schools  already  too  full,  and  seri- 
ously disturb  the  order  of  the  classes.  Coming  as  they  do 
into  competition  with  younger  but  more  advanced  pupils,  the 
sensitive  among  them  are  mortified  and  discouraged;  and  oth- 
ers make  up  for  the  lack  of  intellectual  energy  in  the  abund- 
ance of  their  mischief.  Many,  we  fear,  attend  the  winter  school 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  having,  as  they  call  it,  "  a  time." 
Besides,  it  is  impossible  for  any  teacher  to  devote  the  requisite 
attention  to  such  without  almost  entirely  neglecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  great  body  of  scholars.  Such  need  the  patient, 
constant  drilling  of  a  teacher  upon  matters  which  the  rest  of 
the  school  has  been  pursuing  the  whole  year. 

In  other  places  experience  has  proved  the  necessity  and  the 
advantage  of  what  are  called  apprentices*  schools,  to  be  kepi 
twelve  weeks  of  the  winter  season  for  the  class  of  pupils 
already  mentioned.  The  expense  of  such  a  school  need  be  only 
the  wages  of  a  teacher,  the  hire  of  a  room  and  fuel,  certainly 
within  two  hundred  dollars,  a  sum  very  trifling  in  comparison 
with  the  great  benefits  of  it.  We  most  earnestly  commend 
this  subject  to  the  early  attention  of  the  city  council. 

CITY  OF  HALLOWELL. 

Henry  K.  Baker,  Chairman. 
The  committee  took  occasion  in  their  last  report,  to  speak 
at  some  length  of  the  growing  evil  of  irregularity  of  attendance 
at  school.  It  is  with  regret,  we  feel  called  upon  tb  say  that 
during  the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  past  year,  this  evil 
increased  rather  than  diminished.     In  the  high  school,  second 
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term,  with  seventy-one  scholars,  the  average  attendance  was 
only  forty-eight,  showing  an  amount  of  time  lost  by  absences 
equal  to  over  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  time,  or  nearly 
one-third.  It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  the  teachers  to  say, 
that  this  was  not  owing  to  any  lack  of  ability,  efiFort  or  interest 
on  their  part ;  but  must  be  attributed  to  causes  existing  outside 
of  the  school.  So  greatly  was  this  evil  felt  by  Mr.  Dunton,  the 
principal  teacher,  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  he 
left  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

With  a  view  of  remedying  this  evil,  an  experiment  was  tried,, 
in  the  winter  term,  by  the  adoption  of  a  regulation  similar  to 
that  in  force  in  many  other  places,  providing  that  any  scholar 
absent  four  half  days  should  thereby  lose  his  standing  in  the 
school,  and  must  apply  to  the  committee  for  readmission. 
Owing  to  some  other  difficulties  during  the  term,  it  was  not 
the  most  favorable  time  for  giving  this  regulation  a  fair  test. 
Yet  the  result  proved,  that  out  of  eighty  scholars,  seventy-six 
was  the  average  attendance,  showing  a  loss  by  absences  of  only 
jive  per  cent.,  instead  of  over  thirty-two.  Making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  operation  of  other  causes,  a  large  part  of  this 
change  for  the  better  must  be  attributed  to  the  adoption  of  this 
regulation.  If  it  was  felt  by  some  parents  to  be  rather  strin- 
gent, we  trust  that  its  favorable  operation  will  command  the 
approval  of  the  community  for  some  regulation  similar  in  char- 
acter, if  not  equally  severe.  The  result  shows,  at  least,  that 
there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  the  extraordinary  irregularity 
of  attendance  previously  existing. 

The  city  council  having,  during  the  past  year,  directed  the 
committee  to  report  whether  the  schools  could  not  be  so 
arranged  as  to  provide  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
government  in  the  city  hall,  the  committee  suggested  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  schools,  by  which  that  object  could  be  ac- 
complished. They  proposed  that  the  high  and  intermediate 
schools  should  each  be  divided,  and  a  hi^h  school,  grammar 
school  and  intermediate  schools  bo  established,  the  latter  only 
to  be  under  the  tuition  of  female  teachers,  and  with  but  one 
teacher  to  each  school.  The  plan  was  favorably  received  by 
the  council,  and  an  appropriation  made  towards  defraying  the 
expense  of  fitting  up  the  rooms. 
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Since  the  change  made  three  years  since,  by  which  the  twa 
grammar  schools  were  united,  and  the. high  school  enlarged,  it 
has  been  found  that  whilst  some  features  of  the  system  were 
worthy  of  approbation,  others  operated  unfavorably.  The 
union  of  both  sexes  in  the  same  school,  has  proved  beneficial, 
and  no  reason  has  been  discovered  to  regret  it.  But  it  has 
been  found  that  where  two  teachers  had  charge  of  scholars 
belonging  to  the  same  school  in  different  rooms,  it  was  seldom 
the  case  that  their  modes  of  discipline  and  management  would 
coincide,  so  as  to  make  the  school  operate  harmoniously.  A 
little  more  laxness  in  some  particulars  in  one  room  than  in  the 
other  led  to  difficulties.  If  perfect  and  imperfect  recitations 
were  marked,  the  mode  of  making  would  frequently  conflict. 
Questions  of  prerogative  and  privilege  would  arise,  where  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  existed,  and  sometimes  led  to  jealousy  of 
each  other.  And  sometimes,  the  subordinate  teacher  would 
feel  little  or  no  responsibility  as  to  conducting  the  school  suc- 
cessfully and  creditably,  and  rest  satisfied  with  hearing  the 
recitations  assigned  to  that  department. 

Scholars  who  had  been  under  the  instruction  and  government 
of  a  master  at  the  city  hall,  frequently  showed  great  unwilling- 
ness to  obey  or  be  taught  by  a  female  teacher  in  the  high 
•fichool,  as  they  must  be  when  first  admitted. 

The  standard  of  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  bigB 
school  having  been  necessarily  reduced  when  the  school  was 
enlarged,  it  was  found  that  the  standing  and  character  of  the, 
school  was  lowered  and  affected  injuriously  by  the  change. 

For  these  reasons,  combined  with  a  desire  to  accommodate 
the  city  government  with  rooms  as  they  desired,  the  committee 
recommended  a  change  in  the  school  system  to  be  adopted  at 
the  commencement  of  the  coming  year,  by  which  the  high  school 
should  be  reduced  in  numbers  and  elevated  in  grade ;  a  gram* 
mar  school  be  established  under  a  male  teacher,  to  rank  next 
to  the  high  school ;  and  two  intermediate  schools,  under  capa* 
ble  and  efficient  female  teachers,  to  take  charge  of  scholars 
coming  from  the  primary  schools,  and  fit  them  for  the  grammar 
school. 

It  is  believed  that  a  system  like  this,  if  fairly  tried,  will 
prove  more  satisfactory  and  efficient  than  any  previous  arrange- 
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ment  of  oor  scliools.  Each  teacher  will  have  the  whole  respon- 
sibilitj  of  one  school,  and  be  entitled  to  all  the  credit  or 
discredit  of  success  or  failure.  Neither  of  the  schools  will  bo 
too  large  to  be  easily  managed ;  and  the  classification  of  studies 
and  scholars  may  be  such  as  to  give  to  each  teacher  a  fair 
share  of  labor,  without  imposing  a  task  too  onerous  to  be  well 
performed. 

The  village  of  Hallowell  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  school 
improvement  in  the  State.  When  our  system  of  graded  schools 
was  established  in  1840,  there  was  scarcely  a  precedent  in 
Maine  for  such  an  enterprise.  Improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  years  that  have  followed ;  school  houses  have  been  built 
and  fitted  up ;  and  the  incorporation  of  three  new  towns  having 
redoced  our  territorial  limits,  the  privileges  of  our  graded 
schools  have  been  extended  to  the  whole  city.  We  trust  that 
those  who  come  after  us  will  continue  to  cherish  and  perfect 
this  most  important  and  vital  interest  of  our  municipality. 


CITY  OF  PORTLAND. 

Alexander  Burgess,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

High  Schoob, 
The  examinations  of  both  high  schools  were  fully  attended 
by  parents  of  the  pupils  and  by  others.  They  were  strict  and 
thorough,  yet  were  more  than  satisfactory.  Unexpected  ques- 
tions of  the  committee  were  met  by  prompt  answers,  displaying 
a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  had  been 
studied.  This,  together  with  the  graceful  language  of  the  com- 
positions, the  maturity  of  thought  in  them,  and  the  earnestness 
of  declamation  by  the  boys,  changed  the  examinations  into  bril- 
liant exhibitions  of  the  schools. 

Grammar  Schools, 
The  committee  report  the  grammar  schools  as  successful. 
Reading  is  perhaps  the  only  branch  in  which  the  progress  has 
not  been  in  most  respects  satisfactory.  Yet  some  classes  are 
distinct  exceptions  to  this  remark.  Geography,  taught  by  out- 
line maps,  has  presented  gratifying  results.     Classes  in  gram- 
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roar;  one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  common  school  eda- 
cation,  have  made  very  creditable  progress.  Their  analyses  of 
sentences  have  been  skillful  and  have  shown  a  knowledge, 
clearly  beyond  that  of  bare  rules.  Whatever  may  fail,  both 
teachers  and  scholars  take  care  of  figures.  So  the  committee 
have  found  arithmetic  generally  well  taught  and  well  learned, 
from  long  division  up  through  compound  interest.  The  princi- 
ples of  fractions,  both  vulgar  and  decimal,  were  plainly  under- 
stood by  all  the  higher  classes.  A  class  of  girls  deserves  par- 
ticular mention,  who  readily  solved  the  hardest  problems  of 
Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic,  without  the  use  of  book  or  slate. 
The  fact  speaks  favorably  for  teachers  and  pupils,  for  faithful 
ness  and  diligence,  that  twenty-six  girls  who  made  applicatioa 
at  the  late  examination  of  candidates  for  the  high  school,  under 
the  advanced  standard  of  qualifications,  were  all  admitted,  and 
that  of  forty-three  boys  applying  to  enter  the  high  school,  but 
six  were  found  deficient.  The  committee  are  aware  of  defi- 
ciencies in  the  grammar  schools,  and  have  taken  cognizance  of 
their  relative  merit.  But  they  think  a  more  particular  report  to 
be  inexpedient. 

In  the  intermediate  school,  formed  of  boys  too  old  to  con- 
tinue in  the  primary  schools,  and  not  sufficiently  advanced  in 
their  scholarship  to  enter  the  grammar  schools,  there  are  many 
obstacles  to  be  overcome.  It  has  proved  very  useful  and  has 
met  with  gratifying  success,  as  shown  by  the  progress  of  indi* 
vidual  scholars.  It  may  be  enlarged,  to  the  relief  of  the  pri- 
mary schools,  as  soon  as  it  is  located  in  the  Centre  street 
school  house. 

Primary  Schools. 
To  each  of  the  primary  schools,  thirteen  in  all,  the  board 
will  not  undertake  to  give  its  proper  measure  of  commendation 
or  of  blame.  Their  discipline  has  generally  been  good.  In- 
struction in  them  is  confined  to  reading,  spelling  and  the  begin* 
ning  of  arithmetic  and  geography.  The  improvement,  in  sev- 
eral of  them,  has  been  as  great  as  in  the  schools  of  the  next 
higher  grade.  As  a  whole,  their  progress  has  been  less,  and 
the  teaching  in  .them  has  proved  less  successful.  There  is 
more  in  them,  which  needs  to  be  corrected  and  improved.   The 
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special  attention  of  the  next  committee  and  of  parents  is  asked, 
on  their  behalf.  Higher  grades  of  school  present  so  many 
points  of  attraction,  that  they  commonly  receive  more  visits  of 
the  committee,  and  of  citizens  interested  in  education,  than  the 
primary  schools.  Yet  while  children  are  in  the  latter,  the 
foundation  of  most  that  is  right  or  faulty  in  scholarship,  is  laid. 
Pupils  go  from  them  to  the  higher  schools,  with  a  distinct  love 
for  study  or  for  idleness. 

Notwithstanding  such  occasions  for  disapprobation,  the  com- 
mittee report  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  all  grades  with 
pleasure  and  hope.  Its  testimony  is  distinct,  that  most  of  the 
teachers  are  well  qualified,  faithful  and  efficient  and  not  unsuc- 
cessful in  kindling  in  their  scholars  that  ambition  for  improve- 
ment, which  assures  progress.  Instances  can  be  pointed  out, 
not  only  in  the  higher  grades  of  schools,  but  in  the  primary 
sdieols,  of  peculiar  skill  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  the 
pupils,  in  all  the  interests  of  the  school.  The  committee  have 
had  occasion  to  commend  that  judicious  treatment,  by  which 
the  teacher  renders  to  the  scholar  the  best  assistance,  while 
convincing  him  that  his  unaided  talents  can  do  without  assist- 
ance. 

The  discipline  of  the  sdhools  has  been,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
excellent.  Resort  to  corporal  punishment  has  been  seldom 
necessary.  This  fact  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  teachers, 
especially  when  the  discipline  at  some  homes  is  considered,  the 
stripes  by  which  it  is  sustained,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  often 
neglected  or  lost.  We  repose  great  confidence  in  the  capabil- 
ity of  a  teacher,  who  retains  command  of  his  school,  without 
the  aid  of  bodily  punishment. 

Teachers. 
Again :  Teachers,  to  retain  their  position,  must  keep  up  with 
the  improvements  of  our  times.'  This  is  especially  necessary  in 
the  higher  grades  of  schools.  They  must  continue  students. 
Their  intellectual  vigor  must  be  increased.  Even  those,  who 
have  been  long  in  office,  may  lose  all  of  their  earlier  enthusi- 
asm, or  fall  into  modes  of  instruction,  which  shall  fail  to  kindle 
any  interest  Eaiiiestness,  to  be  sustained,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  earnestness.    None  expects  to  discover  in  the  school 
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an  eaergy,  whkb  cannot  be  fonnd  in  its  leader.  The  lair  hns 
made  quiet  provision  for  obtaining  the  best  of  teachers.  If  the 
committee  make  use  of  it;  fault  should  not  be  found  with  them. 
Nor  need  it  be  inferred  that  they  find,  with  those  whom  they 
decline  to  engage  as  teachers^  any  very  serious  fault. 

CITY  OF  BOOKLAND. 
T.  E.  Osgood,  J.  0.  SkinkeB;  Committee. 

We  feel  compelled,  therefore;  earnestly  to  recommend  to. the 
city  council  the  immediate  erection  of  at  least  one  school  house^ 
in  some  central  position;  to  contain  three  rooms,  one  for  the 
high  school;  (which  greatly  needs  a  larger  and  better  room,) 
and  two  others  for  an  additional  grammar  and  intermediate 
school.  And  with  these  rooms,  all  the  schools  in  the  grade 
district  will,  of  course,  be  immediately  relieved  of  their  excess 
of  numbers;  so  small  is  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  the 
most  remote  school  houses  in  the  district.  Such  a  school  bouse 
should  obviously  be  a  permanent  building;  not  too  cheap;  to  be 
an  eyesore  to  our  citizens,  like  so  many  of  our  present  school 
houses.  It  should  obviously  bo  of  brick,  both  for  security 
against  fire,  and  durability,  as  well  hS  actual  economy ;  and  it 
should  be  located  in  such  a  central  position  as  will  aocommo^ 
date  pupils  who  wish  to  attend  the  high  school  from  every  por- 
tion of  the  district,  east,  west,  north  and  south.  The  building 
of  at  least  one  new  school  house,  (and  one  good  one  is  prefera- 
ble to  two  poor  ones,)  we  think  is  demanded  by  the  absolute 
necessities  of  the  city,  and  cannot  be  delayed  for  another  year, 
without  damage  to  the  schools  at  lai^e  through  the  district,  and 
discredit  and  dishonor  to  the  city.  All  the  motives  of  public 
policy,  economy  in  the  long  run,  as  well  as  patriotism,  and  re- 
gjird  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  young,  who  are  now  under- 
going the  formative  process  as  to  intelligence,  character,  habits, 
manners  and  .morals;  combine  to  show  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  increased  accommodations  for  the  scholars  whose 
numbers  so  far  exceed  the  stinted  and  narrow  limits  of  our 
school  edifices. 

We  designed  to  add  statements  of  the  whole  number  attend- 
ing the  summer  and  winter  schools,  and  of  the  per  centage  of 
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the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  citj,  of  the  school  age,  who 
have  actually  attended  school  and  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  in- 
strnction;  but  many  registers  of  the  summer  and  winter  schools 
hare  not  come  into  our  possession,  and  the  table  of  statistics  is 
necessarily  imperfect.  We  are  happy  to  report  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  this  city  during  the  past  year  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  in  a  prosperous  condition,  as  it  respects  progress  in 
study,  order  and  discipline.  One  of  your  committee  has  visited 
all  the  winter  schools  at  least  once,  and  the  most  of  them  more 
than  once,  and  he  can  truly  say,  after  a  somewhat  extended  ac- 
quaintance with  schools  and  teachers,  that  he  has  never  seen 
80  large  a  body  of  teachers  together  who  were  so  highly  ac- 
complished and  successful  in  their  responsible  and  arduous 
calling. 

BOWDOINHAM. 

J.  Batmond,  Supervisor. 

I  cannot  consent  to  close  this  report  without  calling  your 
attention  to  some  points  in  which  our  schools  still  need  im- 
provement. And  I  would  here  remark,  that  inconstancy  of 
attendance  is  a  great  and  increasing  annoyance  to  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  schools  in  this  town.  While  our  schools  are  im- 
proving in  many  respects,  and  are  Affording  increasing  facilities 
for  acquiring  useful  knowledge,  many  appear  to  attach  less  im- 
portance to  a  constant  attendance.  Should  parents  adopt  the 
method  of  visiting  their  schools,  at  least  twice  in  each  term,  I 
entertain.no  doubt  but  it  would  do  much  to  remedy  that  evil, 
as  well  as  many  others.  Suffer  me  here  to  request  of  parents 
especially,  that  they  would  look  personally  to  the  condition 
and  progress  of  their  schools  for  time  to  come. 

Another  evil  is  that  of  a  multiplicity  of  different  text  booloi 
in  the  same  branches  of  instruction.  I  found  in  one  school  of 
thirty-two  scholars,  no  less  than  six  classes  in  geography.  I 
am  of  the  opinion,  that  some  changes  should  be  made  in  books 
the  ensuing  year.  Our  series  of  reading  books  have  been  in 
use  so  long,  that  they  have  become  stale ;  and  a  judicious 
change  would  be  of  great  service,  while  it  would  create  but  a 
trifling  additional  outlay.    I  would  not  be  understood,  that  when 
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a  change  shall  be  recommended,  it  should  go  into  fall  operation 
at  once,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  books ;  but  when  new 
books  are  needed,  let  such  only  be  purchased  as  are  found  upon 
the  catalogues  recommended  hj  the  Supervisor.  It  has  been 
said  by  some,  that  a  superintending  school  committee,  or  a 
supervisor  of  schools  is  of  no  practical  benefit.  Should  this,  in 
any  case  be  true,  it  derives  its  truthfulness  from  one  or  two 
causes ;  it  is  either  because  those  who  fill  the  office  are  incom- 
petent, or  because  their  recommendations  and  advice  are  un- 
heeded, ot  their  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  suppressed 
and  defeated  by  those  on  whom  it  devolves  to  carry  them  into 
successful  operation. 

BUXTON. 

We  find  that  most  of  the  districts  in  town  are  behind  the 
times  in  regard  to  furnishing  their  school  rooms  with  necessary 
apparatus,  such  as  outline  maps,  cube  root  blocks,  cubes,  ter- 
restial  and  hemisphere  globes.  Such  things  are  needful,  and 
every  district  should  see  that  their  school  rooms  are  supplied 
with  them.  Instruction  imparted  with  the  aid  of  such  apparatus 
makes  a  more  lasting  impression  on  the  pupil's  mind  than  in 
any  other  way.  In  this  mode  of  instruction  his  theory  is  prac- 
tically illustrated  to  his  mind,  and  he  understands  it  readily. 
We  find  a  difficulty  in  the  way,  and  it  is  not  a  trifling  one-— one 
to  which  your  attention  has  been  directed  in  previous  reports, 
yet  it  has  not  been  remedied — it  is  this :  parents  do  not  suffi- 
ciently co-operate  with  the  teachers  of  their  children.  But  few 
parents  ever  visit  the  school  room.  They  will  watch  with 
unceasing  care  their  business,  however  trifling,  but  the  places 
where  their  children  are  fitting  to  meet  the  stern  responsi- 
bilities of  life  and  to  smooth  down  its  rugged  pathway — ^to  these 
t^ey  are  strangers.  Then  again,  parents  are  too  apt  to  magnify 
the  teacher's  failings  in  the  presence  of  their  children,  in  this 
way  they  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  their  children,  often  excit- 
ing in  them  a  spirit  of  insubordination. 

We  find  by  the  registers  that  there  are  not  so  many  scholars 
attending  the  winter  schools  as  should  attend  them.  Many  who 
do  go  are  irregular  in  their  attendance.  These  are  not  only 
injured  by  it  themselves,  but  are  an  injury  to  the  classes  to 
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which  thej  belong — retard  their  progress,  and  are  dead  weights 
about  the  school  room. 

We  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  condition  of  our  schools 
in  town  is,  on  the  whole,  good.  But  all  must  remember  that 
even  their  present  condition,  stzU  more  their  continued  kn- 
prwement,  depends  upon  the  care  and  labor  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  the  constant  and  faithful  discharge  of  duties  on  the 
part  of  all  connected  with  them.  Teachers  must  be  faithful 
men  and  women.  Members  of  the  committee  must  discharge 
their  duties  solely  in  reference  to  the  public  good,  and  all  good 
citizens  should  feel  the  responsibility  that  rests  up(M»  them  to 
do  all  they  can,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  promote  tbe  interests 
of  our  schools. 


CARMEIa 
John  J-  Bell,  I.  W.  Johnson,  Committee. 

School  Books.  The  extension  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem has  created  a  great  market  for  school  books,  which  has 
stimulated  publishers  to  produce  a  legion  of  new  school  books, 
each  of  which  is  claimed  by  its  friends  to  possess  qualifications 
greatly  superior  to  the  old.  In  most  cases,  however,  we  think 
it  will  be  found  to  be  more  change  than  improvement.  We 
were  led  to  examine  the  list  of  books,  in  use  in  our  schools, 
and,  after  examination,  changed  Smith's  arithmetic,  which  had 
been  in  use,  for  Greenleaf 's  common  school  and  national  arith- 
metic ;  Smith's  geographies,  for  Parley's  and  MitcheU's.  We 
deemed  any  other  change  inexpedient. 

Regularity  of  Attendance.  The  whole  number  of  scholars 
attending  summer  schools  was  three  hundred  and  nine  (309); 
the  average  attendance,  two  hundred  and  eight  (208) ;  a  frac- 
tion over  two-thirds  only.  That  so  large  a  number  were  neces- 
sarily absent,  is  incredible.  While  some  schools  have  an  aver- 
age attendance  but  one  or  two  short  of  the  whole  number, 
others  have  hardly  half  of  their  scholars  present.  We  feel  that 
we  cannot  too  deeply  deprecate  the  evil  caused  by  such  irregu- 
larity. Absence  necessarily,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  implies 
the  loss  of  the  lesson  for  that  day ;  upon  the  scholar's  knowledge 
of  that  lesson,  depends  his  comprehension  of  all  that  follow. 
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and  that  loss  embarrasses  him  perpetually,  until  in  some  way 
the  substance  of  that  lesson  has  been  learned.  But  the  evil 
does  not  stop  here ;  not  only  is  the  absent  scholar  embarrassed, 
but  stopping  on  the  road,  he  detains  the  remainder  of  the  class, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  school  is  seriously  impaired. 

To  Parents,  Much  of  the  success  and  efficiency  of  our 
schools  depends  upon  the  interest  and  efforts  of  parents.  The 
duty  of  the  parent  is  not  performed  when  the  money  is  voted 
and  the  scholar  sent  to  school  with  his  books.  There  is  still 
a  duty  and  a  responsibility.  You  should  exhibit  to  your  chil- 
dren, at  all  times,  an  interest  in  their  studies,  encourage  them 
by  occasional  inquiry  into  their  progress,  and  by  such  assistance 
as  you  may  readily  afford.  If  parents  would  occasionally  visit 
the  school,  it  would  encourage  both  teacher  and  scholars,  and 
produce  a  good  effect.  The  committee,  of  course,  in  rare  cases 
only,  are  able  to  visit  the  schools  oftener  than  the  twice,  which 
the  law  requires ;  if  the  parents  would  do  so,  no  doubt  the  good 
effects  of  such  additional  supervision  would  be  very  apparent 

Undue  Advancement.  There  is  an  evil  in  all  our  schools 
which  we  feel  constrained  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  too  rapid 
advancement  of  scholars.  The  idea  seems  to  be,  that  to  go 
over  the  ground,  is  all  that  is  required.  Not  so.  The  scholar 
who  goes  further  than  he  understands,  or  is  fitted  for,  loses 
more  than  he  gains.  Progress  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the 
number  of  pages  skimmed  over,  but  by  the  number  of  ideas 
fixed.  We  hazard  nothing  in  asserting  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, all  our  scholars  are  reading  in  books  one  grade  above 
where  they  should.  A  scholar  who  should  read  in  the  third 
reader,  is  put  in  the  fourth;  his  progress  is  necessarily  slower 
than  it  would  be  in  the  class  where  he  belongs.  We  would, 
therefore,  earnestly  caution  parents  against  putting  their  schol- 
ars too  far  along.  This  evil  is  a  great  and  growing  one,  and 
unless  soon  corrected,  will  require  an  unpleasant  interference 
of  the  committee,  to  put  them  back  where  they  belong. 
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CHESTERVILLB. 

D.  H.  Chandler,  E.  B.  French,  S.  P.  Morrill,  Committee. 
Having  noticed  the  yarioas  schools  in  detail,  we  would  remark 
la  general  terms :  that  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that 
our  schools  daring  the  past  year,  have  been  attended  with 
marked  success.  No  teacher  has  been  dismissed,  no  scholar 
expelled,  and  no  difficolty  of  any  note  has  occurred  in  any  of 
the  schools.  Parents  have  been  disposed,  generally  to  drop  all 
bickerings  and  party  strife,  where  any  sach  have  existed,  which 
has  too  often  been  the  case,  and  have,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  lent  tbeir  influence  to  aid  the  teacher  in  his  arduous 
work.  Agents  have  displayed,  in  general,  that  discrimination 
and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  so  desirable  in  such 
important  stations.  Much  credit  is  due  them^  for  their  efforts 
to  cooperate  with  the  committee,  as  well  as  with  the  teachers 
in  their  respective  districts,  in  a  common  effort  for  a  common 
good.  But  with  all  our  improvements,  advantages,  and  increased 
facilities  for  educatiou,  our  common  schools  are  far  from  what 
they  should  be.  And  as  a  consequence  they  must  fall  far  short 
of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  community* 

DEXTER. 

C.  M.  Herring,  G.  Bailey,  J.  Sanborn,  Commiltee. 

Five  schools  stand  at  medium ;  thirty-one  above  medium,  and 
twenty -five  rank  as  excellent,  without  any  qualification. 

The  registers,  as  returned  by  the  several  teachers,  indicate 
a  great  disparity  between  the  different  schools,  in  the  matter 
of  attendance.  In  some  instances  there  has  been  a  most  grat- 
ifying regularity:  in  others  the  irregularity  has  been  great. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  some  of  the  village  schools.  Thus, 
in  the  grammar  school,  while  the  whole  attendance  was  sixty- 
one,  the  average  attendance  was  but  forty-eight.  In  the  high 
school,  the  whole  attendance  was  sixty-five  5  the  average  fifty. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  this  evil  has  its  origin  mostly  with 
the  parents.  K  they  would  require  their  children  always  to  bo 
at  school  at  the  appointed  hour,  teachers  and  committees  would 
have  but  little  trouble  irom  this  source.    The  committee  aro 
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eorry  to  say  that,  in  a  few  instances,  it  has  come  to  their  knowl- 
edge, that  scholars  have  absented  themselves  from  school  with 
the  full  approval  of  their  parents  and  guardians,  for  no  other 
reason  than  an  nnwillingness  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of 
the  schools.  We  are  sorry  to  know  that  there  are  parents  and 
guardians  so  thoughtless  of  the  best  interests  of  their  children. 
We  fear  they  are  preparing  trouble  for  themselves.  They  are 
sowing  to  the  wind,  and  will  one  day  reap  the  whirlwind. 

The  committee  have  taken  much  satisfaction  in  visiting  the 
several  schools  during  the  past  year.  While  they  have  had 
much  to  perplex  them  and  try  their  patience ;  while  they  have 
had  many  a  thankless  task  to  perform,  and  incurred  some  cen* 
sure,  and  while  they  have  often  been  oppressed  with  a  feeling 
that  they  were  not  making  the  schools  what  they  ought  to  be, 
in  many  respects,  they  have  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
great  deal  to  encourage  them.  Their  intercourse  with  teachers 
and  agents  has  been  uniformly  pleasant;  wilh  parents  and 
scholars  it  has  been  so,  for  the  most  part.  And  then,  they  have 
spent  a  great  many  happy  hours  in  several  roost  excellent 
schools — live  schools,  with  toide-awake  teachers  and  toide awake 
scholars.  They  have  come  in  contact  with  a  great  many  intel- 
ligent and  active  young  minds,  and  have  felt  that  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Dexter,  there  were  young  people  of  both  sexes 
preparing  to  occupy  honorable  stations  in  society,  and  to  make 
their  mark  upon  the  world  in  which  they  live. 

FREEPORT. 
E.  S.  Fish,  Wm.  Gregg,  M.  Stockbridgb,  Commitlee. 
On  the  whole,  we  believe  our  schools  have  fully  held  their 
own;  but  that  is  not  enough;  they  should  make  a  perceptible 
advance.  Merely  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  is  not  sufficient.  We  live  in  an  age  of  improve- 
ment, and  such  should  be  exhibited  by  us  every  year.  Every 
lover  of  humanity  is  called  upon  at  this  day  to  make  a  decided 
efiFort  for  the  improvement  of  our  public  schools.  And  we  would 
suggest,  as  one  means  of  doing  it,  to  quell  the  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination which  has  found  its  way  into  so  many  of  them.  It 
is  npt  universal,  but  far  too  prevalent;  and  scholars  are  not  the 
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only  ones  in  fault ;  parents  have  a  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
When  a  child  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  at  school,  he  should 
be  corrected  at  home,  as  well  as  by  the  teacher,  and  made  to 
feel  that  school  regulations  must  be  observed. 

We  need  a  higher  standard  of  attainment  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  What  we  mean  by  this  is,  that  every  teacher  should 
have  such  a  clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  branches 
taught,  that  he  can  understandingly  impart  the  same  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  pupil.  We  have  many  good  teachers  in 
the  field,  who  have  been,  and  are  doing,  a  noble  work.  But 
still  were  these  individuals  better  prepared,  how  much  more 
good  they  might  do. 

It  iat  not  enough  to  tell  a  pupil  how  to  do  a  thing ;  they 
shoald  be  taught  also  the  "  whys"  and  **  wherefores."  And  the 
more  knowledge  a  teacher  possesses,  the  easier  and  better  can 
he  do  his  work.  Then  let  our  teachers  themselves  also  become 
diligent  students. 

LEWISTON. 

Alcinder  Burbank,  Supervisor. 

Teachers  and  Scholars — how  encouraged.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion that  demands  more  than  a  passing  consideration.  The 
teacher's  task  is  a  hard  one,  at  least,  and  it  is  often  a  work 
of  extreme  diflSculty,  for  even  the  most  sanguine,  to  preserve 
the  requisite  ardor  mid  difficulties  which  often  attend  him. 
Scholars,  also,  with  some  exceptions,  require  encouragement. 
Not  seeing,  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  understand  the  use 
of  so  much  irksome  drudgery.  What,  then,  shall  be  the  cflFect- 
ive  incentive  ?  We  unhesitatingly  answer, — parents  visit  your 
school,  look  after  your  teacher;  observe  his  school  in  all  its 
phases ;  give  your  children  to  understand  that  you  regard  their 
mental  discipline  as  of  prime  importance ;  and  go,  too,  without 
form  or  ceremony ;  enter  your  school  room,  not  as  a  guest,  to 
be  received  with  the  best  dress  and  entertained  with  the  choicest 
of  all  things.  But  go  as  you  would  go  to  your  work  shop, 
your  field,  or  your  kitchen  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  if  not 
right,  to  co-operate  with  your  supervisor  in  setting  them  right. 

Discipline  should  be  secured  in  different  measui^es  of  perfec- 
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tion.  It  is  trae  it  would  be  absurd  to  ask  the  same  strict 
deportment  Id  our  juveniles,  as  in  our  advanced  students ;  but 
8till|  order  is  a  prime  essential  to  rapid  progress.  To  prescribe 
strict  rules  for  securing  fair  school  discipline,  would  be  to  im^ 
pose  unnecessary  clogs  on  different  minds.  There  are  many 
first  class  teachers  in  our  State,  in  whose  schools  the  critic 
would  find  little  to  discriminate  between,  as  regards  deport- 
ment, and  yet  no  two  have  followed  preciselp  the  same  coarse^ 
A  mild  but  decisive  course  of  school  regulations,  it  is  belieTcd, 
is  most  effective,  enforced,  except  in  extreme  cases,  without 
corporeal  inflictions. 

LEE. 

J.  H.  Perkins,  Supervisof. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  aid  which  I  havo 
received  from  most  of  the  agents,  and  from  the  teachers.  Most 
of  the  agents  have  taken  especial  pains  to  ensure  good  schools, 
and  nearly  all  the  teachers  have  devoted  themselves  to  their 
work  with  a  fidelity  which  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  I  commend 
them  to  your  continued  confidence  and  generous  support. 

When  I  entered  upon  my  duties  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  text  books.  During  the  year, 
most  of  Mandevill's  Readers  have  given  place  to  Town's.  There 
is  still  a  want  of  uniformity  in  other  text  books ;  and  I  commend 
the  subject  to  the  careful  consideration  of  my  successor,  and  of 
parents. 

But  the  great  evil  connected  with  our  schools  is  the  want  of 
a  constant  attendance;  and  I  see  not  where  the  fault  in  this 
can  lie,  except  at  the  door  of  the  parent  At  least  one-third 
of  all  the  money  expended  for  the  support  of  our  schools  is  lost 
to  the  community  on  this  account.  And  this  is  by  no  means 
the  worst  view  of  the  case^  Children  who  grow  up  in  idleness 
and  ignorance  will,  as  a  general  rule,  grow  up  in  vice,  also.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  withhold  from  his  children  the  means  of  lin 
education ;  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  permit  them  to  neglect 
those  means  when  provided.  It  is  laid  down  as  a  principle  of 
natural  law  that  <<  a  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world 
uneducated,  and  without  skill  in  any  art  or  sciencci  does  a  great 
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ifijary  to  mankind,  as  well  as  to  his  own  family,  for  he  defrauds 
the  commnnity  of  a  nsefal  citizen,  and  beqneaths  to  it  a  nui- 
sance." 

Solon  excused  the  children  of  ancient  Athens,  who  had  not 
thus  been  trained,  from  supporting  theif  parents  in  after  life. 

Nearly  two  centuries  ago,  Frederic  11.  of  Prussia,  established 
schools  in  every  village,  to  be  supported  by  taxation ;  and  those 
parents  who  neglected  to  send  their  children,  without  good 
cause,  were  obliged  to  pay  double  tax. 

In  Connecticut,  it  was  long  ago  provided  that  if  parents  neg- 
lected the  education  of  their  children,  the  selectmen  were  en- 
joined to  take  such  children  from  their  parents,  and  bind  them 
out  to  proper  masters,  who  should  attend  to  that  duty.  To 
this  provision,  Chief  Justice  Reese  attributed  the  universal 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  in  that  State.  During  an 
extensive  practice  at  the  bar  for  twenty-seven  years,  he  found 
but  one  person  who  could  not  write. 

There  should  be  some  remedy  with  us  for  this  great  evil.  It 
is  true  there  ought  not  to  be  any  resort  to  law,  for  every  parent, 
it  should  seem,  ought  to  have  a  suflScient  regard  for  his  offspring 
and  the  welfare  of  community,  to  lead  him  to  the  discharge  of 
a  duty  at  once  so  obvious  and  important.  This  evil  prevails 
to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  village  district.  One  reason  of 
this  is,  that  the  school  house  is  too  near.  The  best  attendance 
and  the  best  scholars  are  generally  found  where  school  houses 
are  most  remote  from  the  scholars. 

But  the  greatest  diflScuIty  lies  in  the  attractions  of  village 
life.  When  boys,  young  in  years,  are  permitted  to  loaf  about 
our  stores  and  bar  rooms,  day  and  evening,  listening  with  itch- 
ing ears  to  profane  and  vulgar  conversation,  without  even  the 
rest  or  hallowed  inflacnccs  of  the  Sabbath,  or  to  enter  the 
arena  and  excitements  of  the  game,  can  it  be  expected  that  they 
will  give  up  the  chase  of  these  prurient  desires  for  the  calm 
and  sober  business  of  studying  books?  And  when  children 
assume  the  reins  of  government,  and  only  permit  their  parents 
to  live  with  them  on  certain  well  understood  conditions,  can  it 
be  expected  that  they  will  go  to  the  school  room  and  submit  to 
the  authority  of  the  teacher  ? 

I  cannot  close  without  directing  your  attention  to  the  con- 
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dition  of  some  of  your  school  houses.  It  is  a  dictate  of  wisdom 
to  do  what  we  can  to  make  our  school  houses  places  of  comfort 
and  attraction.    In  some  districts  new  houses  are  much  needed. 

Gentlemen,  my  official  connection  with  your  schools  is  now 
closed.  But  I  shall  ever  cherish  a  lively  interest  in  their  pros- 
perity, and  in  the  welfare  of  the  children  who  are  preparing  in 
them  for  the  active  duties  and  stern  conflicts  of  life. 

And  I  commend  these  schools  to  your  increasing  solicitude 
and  your  wise  and  abundant  efforts,  remembering  that  in  them 
lie  the  germ  of  freedom, — the  guaranty  of  republicanism  and 
religion, — the  glory  of  our  land,  and  the  perpetuity  of  its  free 
institutions. 

KITTERY. 

M.  P.  Wbntwobth,  a.  W.  Fis5E,  Committee. 

There  are  three  essential  elements  in  a  good  school,  viz :  a 
competent  teacher,  dutiful  scholars,  and  parents  ready  to  coop- 
erate with  the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  Parents  should  guard 
against  becoming  excited  against  a  teacher  by  reports  of  an 
unfavorable  character,  inasmuch  as  a  great  proportion  of  them 
have  no  better  foundation  than  the  idle  gossip  and  the  bitter 
spleen  of  ill-disposed  and  turbulent  school  boys;  and  which 
would  pass  unnoticed  were  there  not  sometimes  a  disposition 
to  seize  upon  some  trifling  matters  and  magnify  them  into  prej- 
udice against  the  teacher,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  school.  In 
this  way  well  disposed  persons  are  sometimes  led  into  errone- 
ous opinions,  and  the  good  influence  of  the  teacher  destroyed 
and  money  wasted.  And  all  this,  because  parents  do  not  take 
pains  to  go  to  the  school  room  or  to  the  teacher  and  learn  the 
facts  in  the  case.  Where  some  indiscretion  is  found  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  a  word  of  friendly  advice  might  prevent 
its  repetition,  and  thus  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, promote  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher  and  the  interests 
of  the  school.  Great  care  is  required  in  making  a  proper  se- 
lection of  teachers,  in  order  to  secure  those  whose  services  will 
be  most  efficient  and  salutary. 

A  teacher  to  deserve  the  epithet  good,  must,  by  nature,  hare 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  head  and  heart,  together  wiUi  a 
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MIXOT. 

O.  tt  Bbowx,  8.  W.  Shaw,  E,  G.  Hiwkr.  Commirtr^ 
In  reviewing  the  labors  of  the  past  year,  a  few  siijr^iwtions 
present  themselres.    It  has  been  our  aim,  as  far  as  posj^iblo*  to 
raise  the  standard  of  onr  schools  one  stop  higher  each  roar 
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The  result  has,  in  part«  at  least,  answered  oar  expectations,  and 
we  are  gratified  to  see  an  awakening  interest,  on  the  part  of 
^  all  concerned,  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  oar  public  schools. 
A  brighter  day  will  dawn  upon  the  rising  generation,  when 
parents  and  guardians  feel  the  high  responsibility  resting  apon 
them  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Our  school  system, 
imperfect  though  it  may  be,  stands  oat  both  as  an  ornament  and 
a  defense.  It  speaks  of  the  wisdom  of  those  stem  patriots 
who,  in  their  poverty  and  amid  perils,  founded  it.  It  calls 
forth  the  gratitude  of  us,  and  of  those  who  will  come  after  as ; 
and  anything  that  tends  to  beautify,  strengthen  and  perpetuate 
it,  should  be  received  as  a  precursor  of  good. 

SACO. 
T.  M.  Hates,  C/iairman. 

We  think  the  High  School  has  never  occupied  its  legitimate 
position,  nor  fully  performed  its  legal  and  appropriate  functions, 
as  the  head  of  our  system  of  Public  Schools.  It  seems  to  us, 
that;  at  some  times,  a  misapprehension  as  to  its  true  office  has 
existed  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been  connected  with  its 
supervision,  and  that  the  practical  application  of  a  false  theory 
as  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the  school,  has  hitherto  limited 
the  benefits,  which,  as  a  public  school,  it  was  intended  to  con- 
fer upon  the  whole  community,  and  has  restricted  its  operation, 
almost,  if  not  qaite,  within  the  circle  of  a  private  academy. 

It  is  not  the  primary,  nor  the  most  desirable  purpose  of  this 
school,  to  fit  young  men  for  college,  or  to  secure  to  the  pupils 
a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics  or  modern  languages.  Com- 
paratively but  few  of  our  young  men  enter  college  or  the  learned 
professions.  For  the  great  majority  this  school  is  the  only 
place  remaining  where  they  will  be  able  to  pursue  a  coarse  of 
literary  and  scientific  study.  It  is  to  them  in  the  place  of  a 
college.  From  it  they  will  step  out  into  active  life,  and  it 
should  be  its  highest  aim,  to  furnish  to  all,  without  distinction, 
not  a  preparation  for  college,  but  a  preparation  for  life.  We 
do  not  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  roots,  or 
of  French  pronunciation;  or  even  of  the  abstruser  intricacies 
of  the  exact  sciences,  is  the  only,  or  the  best  mode  of  supplying 
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this  preparation.  We  would  not  nndervalne  these  studies.  We 
cheerfallj  accord  to  them  their  relative  place  in  this  school ; 
bat  we  believe  that  place  should  be  incidental  and  subordinate, 
not  primary,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  studies  of  more  general 
interest  and  importance. 

In  this  school,  if  anywhere,  the  most  of  our  youth  must  learn 
an  that  they  can  acquire  in  schools  of  universal  history,  natu- 
ral history,  physical  geography,  physiology,  mechanics,  rhetoric, 
intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  political  economy,  trigonome- 
try, surveying,  navigation,  and  the  other  manifold  branches  of 
science  and  literature,  ever  multiplying  and  expanding,  in  these 
days  when  knowledge  is  increasing  with  such  wonderful  rapidity. 

If  any  of  our  youth  are  desirous  of  fitting  for  college,  or  of 
studying  any  foreign  language,  as  auxiliary  to  a  thorough  Eng- 
lish education,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  entitled  to  their  fair  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  time  of  the  school  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  objects;  but  we  entertain  grave  doubts,  whether 
even  this  concession  to  foreign  languages,  as  a  branch  of  study 
in  any  of  our  public  schools,  is  not  made  in  deference  to  the 
fashionable  and  ad  capiandum  clamor  against  academies,  and 
somewhat  in  contravention  of  the  obvious  purposes  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  as  declared  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this 
State. 

STANDISH. 

J*  B.  Hadlet,  Supervisor, 
The  past  year's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  young,  I  trust  will  re- 
sult in  much  good.  The  lectures  that  were  given  in  most  of 
the  school  houses  in  town  were  fully  attended  with  but  two  or 
three  exceptions.  Parents  and  children  thus  coming  together, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  their  attention  directed  to  the  many 
items  which  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  powers  of  the  jroung,  will,  it  is  hoped,  tend  to  awaken 
more  zeal  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education.  And  this  has 
been  the  result  already,  in  many  instances.  The  schools  have 
been  more  frequently  visited  the  past  year,  by  the  parents,  and 
the  subject  of  education  has  been  more  talked  about;  these 
things  ar^  fEtvorable  omens.    May  such  signs  of  good  increase 
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till  the  importance  of  educating  the  yoong  intellectoalty  and 
morally,  be  fully  appreciated.  That  this  may  be  accomplished, 
I  would  ask  that  the  several  topics  now  to  be  mentioned  may 
be  considered  attentively. 

Absences.  I  will  here  condense  what  has  already  been  stated 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  days  lost  by  the  irr^gnlar  attend- 
ance of  the  scholars  at  school. 

The  whole  amount  of  days  lost  by  absences,  7,015,  reduced 
to  years,  will  make  nineteen  years  and  eighty  days.  What  a 
startling  fact— consider  it  well — ^this  town  has  sustained  tiie 
loss  of  nineteen  years  of  education  during  the  past  year  by  the 
detention,  and  in  most  instances,  unnecessary  detention,  of  the 
young  from  school.  Is  there  a  justifiable  reason  for  such  a 
waste  ?  May  those  who  have  the  power  to  prevent  to  a  great 
degree,  such  a  leakage  in  our  common  schools,  make  a  special 
effort  to  prevent  such  an  evil  in  time  to  come. 


WOOLWICH. 
Samuel  Fabnham,  Supervisor. 

The  Sapervisor  takes  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  condition 
of  the  schools  under  his  care,  during  the  past  year,  affords  rea- 
son for  congratulation  and  encouragement. 

It  is  true  there  have  been  partial  failures  in  some  districts; 
but  failures  occur  in  other  departments  of  business,  as  well  as 
in  the  management  of  schools.  Not  every  patient,  under  the 
care  of  a  competent  physician,  is  restored  to  health.  Not 
every  adventure  of  the  sagacious  merchant  yields  the  expected 
profit.  Not  every  portion  of  soil,  carefully  cultivated  by  the 
skillful  farmer,  returns  the  desired  harvest  Absolute  perfeo* 
tion  and  complete  success  are  not  to  be  expected  in  hnmao 
efforts. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  the 
State,  shows  that  .the  wages  paid  to  teachers  in  this  town  are 
considerably  )^fer  than  ttie  wages  generally  given  in  the 
towns  of  the  Sta  e.  It  is  believed  that  teachers  of  higher  quali-^ 
fications  are  g^erally  secured«for  our  achools  than  the  schools 
in  other  towns  «;an  secure  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages.  Yet  among 
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18  the  demand  for  well  qualified  teachers  is  greater  than  the 
supply. 

The  isterest  felt  in  our  public  schools  is  believed  to  be  in- 
creasing. If  it  was  manfested  bj  extending  suitable  sympathy 
and  eneoar^ement  to  teachers  and  scholars,  and  was  not,  in  so 
many  instances,  a  mere  fault-finding  interest,  it  would  give 
greater  efficiency  to  our  schools. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  scholars,  about  four  in  ten  regularly 
attend  the  summer  schools,  and  six  in  ten  the  winter  schools. 

Parents  should  refiect  that  by  allowing  habits  of  irregularity 
in  school  attendance,  they  are  failing  to  qualify  their  children 
for  an  intelligent  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  duties  of 
life. 

The  law  provides  that  the  voters  of  any  district  may  "  deter- 
mine at  what  age  the  youth,  within  such  district,  may  be  admit- 
ted into  the  schools  taught  by  a  master  or  mistress  respectively." 
It  is  believed  that  it  would  greatly  promote  the  interests  of  the 
schools,  especially  in  the  larger  districts,  if  the  voters  in  each 
district  would  determine  that  children  under  ten  years  of  ago 
should  not  be  admitted  into  schools  kept  by  a  master. 

The  order  and  usefulness  of  the  winter  schools  in  all  the 
laigcr  districts  are  seriously  hindered  by  the  unavoidable  rest- 
lessness of  small  children.  But  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
the  larger  scholars  is  not  the  most  weighty  reason  for  a  change. 
The  best  interests  of  the  smaller  children  demand  it  Women 
are,  by  nature,  better  qualified  to  manage  and  instruct  young 
chQdren  than  men.    They  will  do  it  at  less  expense. 

The  smaller  children,  in  the  winter  schools,  sit  near  the 
stoves,  often  on  uncomfortable  seats,  sometimes  in  crowded 
rooms.  The  painful  confinement  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
the  over-heated,  impure  air  which  they  are  compelled  to  breathe, 
and  the  imprudent  exposures  to  which  they  are  submitted,  often 
lay  the  foundation  of  diseases  that  are  subsequently  developed. 

YORK.  . 

J.  S.  PuTNAH,  M.  HoLKAif,  0.  0.  Barrell,  Committee. 
The  results  of  the  past  year  seem  calculated,  if  possible,  to 
increase  the  confidence  of  our  citizens  in  the  system  of  public 
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iastrnction  adopted  by  oar  fathers.  Not  that  our  system  is 
perfect;  but  there  is  among  the  people  a  universal  interest, 
-which  has  been  manifested  in  increased  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  schools,  in  the  erection  of  improved  school  houses, 
and  in  the  demand  for  well  qualified  teachers.  This  progress, 
BO  essential  to  a  system  of  instroction  eminently  popular,  and 
so  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  education,  is  evidence  that  the 
judgment  of  the  people  harmonizes  with  the  policy  which,  the 
Legislature  has  seen  fit  to  pursue. 

In  the  year  1851-2  the  mean  average  attendance  of  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  schools  was  four  hundred  and  forty-two,  and 
the  ratio  of  mean  average  attendance  to  the  whole  number  of 
scholars  returned  (1188)  was  only  thirty-seven.  Three  towns 
only  in  the  county  of  York  whose  ratio  of  attendance  was  less 
than  York,  namely:  Alfred,  Elliot  and  South  Berwick.  The 
ratio  of  mean  average  attendance  in  the  county  of  York  was 
in  1851-2,  forty-two,  and  in  the  State,  forty-six. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  returned  the  present  year  is 
eleven  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  of  whom  have  attended  school 
in  summer  six  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  of  these  constantly 
four  hundred  and  eighty-seven ;  and  there  have  attended  our 
winter  schools  seven  hundred  and  nine,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance was  five  hundred  and  fifty-five.  The  mean  average  attend- 
ance, therefore,  of  our  summer  and  winter  schools,  is  five  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  and  the  ratio  to  the  whole  number,  forty-six. 

The  average  length  of  our  schools  the  past  year  has  been  a 
fraction  less  than  twenty-four  weeks,  and  less  than  the  year 
1851  by  four- tenths  of  a  week.  Thus,  it  is  apparent,  that  not- 
withstanding our  largely  increased  appropriations  for  schools, 
yet,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  wages  paid  to  our  teachers, 
(who,  we  will  say  here,  that  with  two  or  three  exceptions  only, 
have  richly  earned  them  by  their  efficiency  and  fidelity,)  our 
schools  are  not  of  greater  length,  than  when  the  principle  was 
popular  that  '<  cheap  teachers  make  long  schools." 

For  the  past  year  the  weekly  wages  of  our  female  teachers 
have  been  two  dollars  and  forty-five  cents,  not  including  board, 
and  three  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents  including  board ;  and 
the  monthly  wages  of  our  male  teachers,  twenty«two  dollars  and 
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fifteen  cents,  with  the  arerage  addition  of  nine  dollars  per 
month  for  board. 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived,  that  we  have  paid  onr  male  teach- 
ers eight  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  per  month  more  than  was 
paid  them  in  1851 ;  and  that  our  female  teachers  hare  received 
the  past  year  one  dollar  and  seventeen  cents  more  per  week 
than  was  paid  them  in  the  year  1851. 
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LAW    EBLATING    TO    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 
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EDUCATION    OF   YOUTH. 
Abticle  L     General  Duties  of  Towns. 

Sect.  1.  The  school  districts  shall  remain  as  now  estab- 
lished until  altered  or  discontinued. 

Sect.  2.  The  inhabitants  of  every  town  at  their  annual 
meeting  may  determine  the  number  and  limits  of  the  school 
districts  within  such  town;  and  if  necessary  maj  divide  or  dis- 
continue any  district,  or  they  may  annex  it  to  any  other  district 
in  such  town  with  such  reservations  and  conditions  as  may  be 
proper  to  preserve  the  individual  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
inhabitants  thereof;  provided^  however^  that  no  such  action  shall 
be  had|  until  the  selectmen  and  superintending  school  committee 
of  such  town,  who  are  hereby  constituted  a  committee  for  that 
purpose,  shall  have  submitted  to  the  town  a  written  statement 
of  facts  with  their  decision  thereon,  that  such  division,  discon- 
tinuance, or  annexation  is  necessary  and  proper. 

Sect.  3.  Any  town  at  its  annual  meeting  for  the  choice  of 
town  officers  may  vote  to  choose,  and  in  such  case  shall  choose 
an  agent  for  each  school  district  in  such  town. 

Sect.  4.  In  any  town  containing  but  one  district  all  business 
relating  to  schools  and  school  houses  may  be  transacted  at  any 
regular  town  meeting. 

Sect.  5.  Every  town  shall  annually  raise  and  expend  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools  therein  a  sum  of  money,  exclusive 
of  the  income  of  any  corporate  school  fund,  or  of  any  grant 
from  the  revenue  or  funds  from  the  state,  or  of  any  voluntary 
donation,  devise,  or  bequest,  or  of  any  forfeitures  accruing  to 
the  use  of  schools,  not  less  than  sixty  cents  for  each  inhabitant ; 
the  number  to  be  computed  according  to  the  last  census  of  the 
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State,  under  which  the  repreBentation  thereof  in  the  legislature 
shall  have  been  apportioned.  ^ 

Sect.  6.  The  assessors  of  everj  town  shall  assign  to  each 
sdiool  district  within  the  same  a  proportion  of  the  money  raised 
in  each  year  for  the  support  of  schools,  or  derived  from  any 
corporate  school  fund,  bank  tax,  grant  from  the  state,  interest 
of  the  permanent  school  fund,  or  any  other  fond  at  the  disposal 
of  such  town  for  the  general  benefit  of  schools  therein ;  such 
apportionment  to  be  made  according  to  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years  residing  in  such 
districts  respectively  on  the  first  Monday  of  May  annually  ex- 
clusive of  such  as  may  have  come  A*om  other  places,  where  they 
belong,  to  attend  any  college  or  academy,  or  to  labor  in  auy 
factory  in  any  such  district. 

Sect.  7.  Jf  any  town  shall  fail  to  raise  and  expend  annually 
for  the  support  of  schools  the  amount  of  money  required  by 
law,  such  town  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  less  than  twice,  nor  more 
than  four  times,  the  amount  of  such  deficiency. 

Sect.  8.  Every  townat  its  annual  meeting  shall  choose  by 
ballot,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  already  done,  a  superintend- 
ing school  committee  consisting  of  three  persons,  who  at  their 
first  meeting  shall  designate  by  lot  one  member  of  their  board 
to  remain  in  office  three  years ;  also  another  member  to  remain 
in  office  two  years,  and  the  remaining  member  shall  hold  his 
office  one  year. 

As  soon  as  said  committee  have  so  determined  the  time  of 
service  of  the  several  members,  they  shall  deliver  to  the  town 
clerk  a  certificate  thereof,  which  he  shall  record  on  the  town 
books.  Every  town  at  each  annual  meeting  after  the  choice  of 
such  committee  shall  choose  by  ballot  one  person  to  supply  the 
place  of  that  member  of  the  committee,  whose  term  of  service 
has  expired,  which  office  he  shall  hold  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  The  town  shall  also  at  such  meeting  supply  any  vacan- 
cy that  may  then  exist  in  said  committee.  The  comnfittee  ap- 
pointed as  above,  any  two  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
shall  be  duly  sworn,  and  paid  for  their  services  one  dollar  per 
day  and  all  necessary  traveling  expenses  and  no  more,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  town ;  but  no  superintending  school 
committee  shall  b^  entitled  to  receive  any  compensation  for 
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their  services,  until  tbey  sbaU  have  famished  to  the  selectmen 
satisfactory  eyidence,  that  they  have  made  the  full  and  complete 
returns  required  by  law  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

Sect.  9.  Instead  of  such  committee  an  inhabitant  of  the 
town  may  be  chosen  annually  as  supervisor  of  public  schools, 
who  shall  be  duly  sworn,  and  have  all  the  power  and  be  subject 
to  all  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  such  committeoi  and  his  elec- 
tion shall  terminate  the  o£Eice  of  any  existing  member  thereof. 
When  such  committee  is  again  chosen,  the  term,  during  which 
they  are  to  continue  in  office,  shall  be  determined  as  provided 
in  the  preceding  section. 

Sect.  10.  Every  town  that  shall  in  any  year  neglect  to 
choose  such  superintending  committee  or  supervisor  shall  for- 
feit and  pay  not  less  than  thirty,  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars. 

Sect.  11.  Any  town,  which  shall  by  a  standing  vote  provide 
for  the  purpose,  may  instead  of  a  superintending  committee  and 
school  agents,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  elect  their  superintend- 
ing committee  annually  of  such  number  not  less  than  three,  as 
they  shall  think  proper,  and  may  invest  such  committee  with 
the  rights,  powers,  and  obligations,  pertaining  to  school  agents, 
as  well  as  to  a  superintending  committee,  including  the  power 
and  duty  of  determining  the  age  at  which  scholars  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  respective  schools,  of  transferring  scholars  from 
one  school  to  another^  and  of  laying  out  the  money  raised  for 
supporting  schools  and  defraying  the  contingent  expenses 
thereof,  and  such  others  of  said  powers  as  may  be  useful  and 
necessary  in  managing  the  business  committed  to  them. 

Sect.  12.  And  any  town,  which  shall  determine  to  elect  a 
superintending  committee  with  the  powers  of  school  agents  and 
superintending  school  committee,  may  ^ect  said  committee 
annually,  or  may  elect  one-third  of  said  committee  each  year  in 
the  same  manner  that  towns  elect  their  superintending  school 
committees,  as  provided  in  the  eighth  section  hereof.  And  any 
school  district,  which  may  determine  to  elect  a  district  commit- 
tee, as  provided  in  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  this  chapter,  may 
elect  the  same  annually,  or  one-third  of  the  same  each  year. 

Sect.  13.  Any  portion  of  a  town  not  containing  inhabitants 
enough  for  a  convenient  separate  organization  as  a  district,  and 
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too  remote  for  annexation  to  any  district  already  formed,  may 
be  omitted  in  districting  the  town  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  in 
such  case  the  assessors  of  such  town  shall  appropriate  their 
proportion  of  school  money  according  to  the  nnmber  of  children 
of  the  ages  specified  in  section  six,  to  be  expended  by  snch 
inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  snch  manner,  as  the 
superintending  coiAmittee  shall  order  or  approve  in  writing 
under  their  bands.  Persons  of  the  required  age  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  and  resident  upon  territory,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  which  has  been  ceded,  included  in  or  surrounded  by  a 
school  district,  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  school  in  such  dis* 
trict,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  superintending  school  commit- 
tee to  require  of  each  such  person  payment  for  the  use  of  the 
district  of  such  sum  of  money  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable. 
When  such  territory  adjoins  two  or  more  school  districts  said 
committee  shall  designate  the  district,  where  they  may  attend. 

Sect.  14.  Whenever  any  town  shall  raise  a  sum  of  money 
exceeding  the  amount  required  by  section  fifth  of  this  article, 
the  excess  may,  if  the  town  so  vote,  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  school  districts,  in  such  manner  as  the  selectmen  and 
superintending  school  committee  may  determine. 

Sect.  15.  All  towns  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
make  all  needful  provisions  and  arrangements  concerning  habit- 
ual truants,  and  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen 
years  not  attending  school,  without  any  regular  and  lawful 
occupation  and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  may  also  make 
such  ordinances  and  by-laws  respecting  such  children,  as  shall 
be  most  conducive  to  their  welfare  and  the  good  order  of  such 
town,  and  there  shall  be  annexed  to  such  ordinances  suitable 
penalties,  not  exceeding  for  any  one  breach  a  fine  of  twenty 
dollars ;  provided,  thai  said  ordinances  and  by-laws  shall  be 
approved  by  any  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  shall  not  be 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  state. 

Sect.  16.  The  several  towns  availing  themselves  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  section  shall  appoint  at  their  nsual 
meeting  three  or  more  persons  who  alone  shall  be  authorized 
to  make  the  complaints  in  every  case  of  violation  of  said  ordi- 
nances  or  by-laws  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  judicial 
officer,  who  by  said  ordinances  shall  have  the  jurisdiction  in  the 
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matter,  which  person  thus  appointed  shall  alone  have  authority 
to  carry  into  execution  the  judgments  of  said  justices  of  the 
peace^  or  other  judicial  officers. 

Sect.  17.  The  said  justices  of  the  peace  or  other  judicial 
officers  at  their  discretion,  in  place  of  the  fine  aforesaid,  shall 
be  authorized  to  order  children  proved  before  them  to  be  grow- 
iogup  in  truancy  and  without  the  benefit  of  the  education  pro- 
vided for  them  by  law  to  be  placed  for  such  periods  of  time,  as 
tbey  may  judge  expedient,  in  such  institution  of  instruction,  or 
house  of  reformation,  or  other  suitable  situation,  as  may  be 
assigned  or  provided  for  the  purpose  under  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  fifteenth  section  of  this  chapter. 

Article  n.    Powers  and  obligations  of  school  districts. 

Sect.  18.  Every  school  district  established  whether  being  a 
part  of  one  or  more  towns  shall  be  a  body  corporate  with  power 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  hold  any  estate  real  or  personal  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  a  school  or  schools  therein ;  and  to 
apply  the  same  to  such  object  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  independeiftly  of  the  money  raised  by  the  town  for 
that  purpose. 

Sect.  19.  In  all  transactions  by  or  with  school  districts, 
they  may  be  described  by  their  numbers  in  the  order  of  their 
creation  under  -the  votes  of  the  town,  or  by  any  descriptive 
name  which  they  may  assume,  or  by  such  general  description  as 
may  be  applicable,  if  they  have  no  certain  name. 

Sect.  20.  Every  school  district  shall  1#  presumed  to  have 
been  legally  organized,  when  it  shall  have  exercised  the  fran- 
chise and  privileges  of  a  district  for  the  term  of  one  year. 

Sect.  2L  Any  person  qualified  to  vote  in  town  afiairs  shall 
be  a  legal  voter  in  the  school  district  in  which  he  resides. 

Sect.  22.  School  district  meetings,  on  the  written  applica- 
tion of  any  three  or  more  of  the  legal  voters  in  such  districts 
respectively,  stating  the  reasons  and  objects  of  the  proposed 
meetings,  may  be  called  by  the  school  district  agent.  When 
there  is  no  agent,  or  when  he  neglects  or  refuses,  a  meeting  on 
such  applieation  may  be  called  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town. 

Sect.  23.  On  receiving  any  sucb  application  the  selectmen 
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of  the  towD,  or  the  distriot  agent,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
cause  notices  specifying  the  time,  place  and  parposes,  of  the 
meeting  seven  days  previous  to  the  time  appointed,  to  be  posted 
np  in  two  or  more  public  places  within  the  district,  one  of  which 
must  be  on  the  school  house,  if  there  be  any  in  the  district;  or 
to  be  published  in  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  town,  where  such 
district  is  situated,  if  there  be  any.  The  certificate  of  such , 
selectmen  or  agent,  or  of  any  person  required  by  their  warrant 
to  give  such  notice,  returned  at  the  time  and  place  of  meeting, 
€hall  be  evidence  of  the  notice  stated  in  such  certificate  to  have 
been  given. 

Sect.  24.  Every  school  district  at  any  legal  meeting  thereof, 
may  determine  the  manner  in  which  notice  of  its  future  meet- 
ings shall  be  given. 

Sect.  25.  At  every  such  meeting  a  moderator  shall  be  chosen, 
who  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  a  moderator  of 
a  town  meeting,  but  need  not  be  sworn ;  and  at  the  first  meet- 
ing every  year  a  clerk  shall  be  chosen,  and  shall  be  duly  sworn 
by  the  moderator,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  clerk  to  make  a  fair  record  of  all  votes  passed  at 
any  meeting  of  the  district  during  the  year,  and  until  another 
shall  be  chosen  in  his  place  and  sworn ;  and  he  may  certify 
copies  from  the  records  of  such  district.  He  may  correct  any 
errors  as  provided  in  section  eight  of  chapter  three. 

Sect.  26.  Such  district  may  at  any  legal  meeting  choose  a 
committee  to  superintend  the  laying  out  and  expending  of  the 
moneys  raised  by  such  district  agreeably  to  their  votes  for  any 
purposes,  for  whiclfcuch  district  may  legally  raise  money ;  and 
to  examine  and  allow  such  accounts  as  they  may  find  correct ; 
and  to  draw  orders  on  the  town  treasurer  for  the  amount  of 
the  moneys  raised. 

Sect.  27.  Every  school  district  at  its  annual  meeting  shall 
choose  by  ballot  a  school  agent,  unless  such  agent  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  town  as  provided  in  section  third  of  this  chap- 
ter, and  may  at  any  meeting  called  for  that  purpose  supply  any 
vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  oflSce  of  agent,  and  such  agent 
whether  chosen  by  the  town  or  by  the  district  shall  be  sworn 
by  the  moderator  or  clerk  of  the  meeting  or  by  some  justice  of 
the  peace. 
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Sect.  28.  The  ichttitants  of  any  school  district,  qualified 
to  vote  in  town  affairs^  at  any  legal  meeting  called  for  the  pur- 
pose^ shall  have  power : 

First — To  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of  erecting,  repair- 
ing, purchasing,  and  removing,  a  school  house,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting,  repairing,  renting,  purchasing,  and  removing 
such  a  number  of  school  houses,  as  the  wants  of  such  district 
may  require,  where  more  than  one  school  house  is  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  scholars  in  such  district;  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  or  removing  out-buildings  connected  with 
such  house  or  houses, — of  purchasing  or  renting  land  upon 
which  the  same  may  stand,  and  for  yards  and  play  grounds,  and 
for  purchasing  a  library,  utensils,  black  boards,  globes,  maps, 
and  other  useful  apparatus;  providing  water  for  the  school 
house  or  houses  by  means  of  wells  and  acqueducts,  with  neces- 
sary conveniences  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enclosing  the  grounds  and  appur- 
tenances of  the  school  houses,  with  power  to  sell  and  dispose 
of  any  such  property,  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  and  proper 
to  do  so. 

Second — To  determine  where  the  school  house  or  houses 
shall  be  located  in  said  district. 

Third — To  determine  at  what  age  the  youth  within  such  dis- 
trict may  be  admitted  into  the  schools  kept  by  a  master  or  mis- 
tress respectively,  and  whether,  and  upon  what  terms,  scholars 
may  be  admitted  into  such  school  from  other  school  districts, 
or  from  other  towns  or  places. 

Fourth — ^If  they  think  proper,  to  instruct  the  agent  at  what 
time  their  schools  shall  commence ;  with  which  directions  the 
agent  shall  comply  so  far  as  practicable. 

Fifth — To  join  with  one  or  more  other  school  districts  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  the  more  advanced  scholars  of  each  dis- 
trict in  one  school.  And  when  any  districts  shall  so  determine, 
they  may  appropriate  such  a  proportion  of  the  school  money  of 
each  district,  as  they  deem  proper,  provided  that  if  one-fourth 
of  the  voters  jn^esent  and  voting  at  any  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose,  shall  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  majority,  no 
more  than  the  per  capita  share  of  the  scholars  attending  such 
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nnion  school  shall  be  so  appropriated  without  the  written  assent 
of  the  sDperintending  school  committee. 

Sect.  29.  Any  two  or  more  school  districts  may  unite  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  system  of  graded 
free  schools,  whenever  a  majority  of  legal  voters  present  and 
voting  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  legally 
called  for  the  purpose  shall  so  determine. 

Sect.  30.  Whenever  two  or  more  school  districts  have  voted 
to  unite  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  named  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  the  clerk  of  each  of  said  districts  shall  forthwith 
furnish  the  town  clerk  of  the  town,  in  which  said  districts  are 
situated,  with  a  certified  copy  of  such  votes,  and  the  town  clerk 
shall  enter  said  votes  upon  the  records  of  such  town,  and  from 
and  after  such  record  such  districts  shall  constitute  one  district 
to  be  known  by  such  name  or  title  as  the  inhabitants  thereof 
shall  adopt,  and  shall  have  all  the  rights  and  powers  and  be 
subject  to  all  the  liabilities  of  other  school  districts. 

Sect.  31.  After  two  or  more  school  districts  have  united 
as  provided  for  in  the  two  foregoing  sections,  the  town  in  which 
such  districts  are  situated,  shall  not  have  power  to  alter  or 
divide  the  same  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  voters 
of  such  district. 

Sect.  32.  The  inhabitants  of  any  district  oi^nized  under 
section  twenty-nine  of  this  chapter  are  hereby  authorized,  at 
their  annual  district  meeting,  to  raise  such  sum  of  money  in 
addition  to  their  proportion  of  the  school  money  raised  by  the 
town,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  public  free 
schools  within  said  district ;  but  the  additional  amount  so  raised 
by  such  district  in  any  year  shall  not  exceed  three-fifths  of  the 
amount  apportioned  to  said  district  from  the  school  money 
raised  by  the  town  for  the  same  year. 

Sect.  33.  Whenever  at  any  meeting  of  a  school  district 
legally  called  for  raising  money  for  any  particular  purpose,  a 
majority  of  the  legal  voters  present  shall  be  opposed  to  the 
raising  of  any  sum  of  money  deemed  by  the  niinority  sufficient 
for  that  purpose,  the  selectmen  of  the  town  on  application  in 
writing  of  any  five  or  more  voters  in  such  district,  made  within 
thirty  days  after  such  meeting,  shall  insert  in  their  warrant  for 
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callmg  the  next  town  meeting  on  town  affairs  an  article  requir- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  town  on  the  subject  of  disagreement; 
and  if  the  town  at  such  meeting  shall  think  it  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient, thej  may  require  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, if  exceeding  what  said  district  were  willing  to  raise,  to  be 
assessed  on  the  polls  and  estates  in  said  district ;  and  the  same 
shall  be  assessed,  collected,  and  paid  over,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  originally  raised  by  such  district ;  and  thereupon  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  to  appoint  in  writing 
three  suitable  inhabitants  of  said  district  to  be  a  committee  to 
superintend  the  expenditure  of  the  money  so  assessed  and 
raised  for  the  purpose  required,  who  shall  have  all  the  powers 
of  a  committee  chosen  by  the  district  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter. 

SscT.  34.  At  any  district  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  or  locating  a  school  house  in  any  district  where  none 
exist,  or  of  removing  or  erecting  any  such  school  house  in  a 
different  place  from  that  previously  occupied  for  that  purpose, 
if  a  disagreement  shall  arise,  and  the  voters  in  favor  of  the  ob- 
ject in  either  case  shall  be  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  legal 
Toters  present  at  such  meeting  and  voting,  the  clerk  at  the 
meeting  shall  make  a  record  of  the  fact;  and  the  selectmen  of 
the  town  on  application  in  writing  from  any  three  or  more  of 
the  voters  in  such  district,  or  of  any  committee  of  such  district 
made  within  thirty  days  thereafterwards,  shall  as  soon  as  may 
be  appoint  a  time  and  place  within  the  district  to  hear  the  in- 
habitants thereof  on  the  subject  matter  of  such  disagreement, 
and  give  such  notice  as  is  required  for  a  legal  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  said  district;- and  after  such  hearing  may  decide 
where  such  school  house  shall  be  placed,  and  shall  within  ten 
days  give  a  certificate  of  their  determination  to  the  clerk  of 
the  district,  who  shall  forthwith  enter  the  same  upon  his  re- 
cords; and  the  district  shall  proceed  to  erect,  or  remove,  the 
school  house  in  the  same  manner  as  if  determined  by  a  sufficient 
majority  of  the  legal  voters  present  at  said  meeting ;  provided^ 
that  no  selectman  residing  in  such  district  shall  be  allowed  to 
have  any  voice  in  the  determination ;  and  whenever  a  majority 
of  the  seleotmen  of  any  town  shall  reside  in  one  school  district, 
in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  locate  a  school  house,  or  shall 
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not  be  able  to  agree,  tbe  superintending  school  committee  of 
said  town  shall  be  required  to  do  all  the  duties  in  relation  to 
locating  said  house,  which  by  this  section  are  required  of  the 
selectmen. 

Sect.  35.  If  the  district  shall  refuse,  or  for  the  space  of 
sixty  days  neglect,  to  carry  into  effect  the  order  of  the  select- 
men or  superintending  school  committee  as  aforesaid,  the  select- 
men or  superintending  school  committee  either  personally  or 
by  agents  appointed  for  that  purpose  at  the  expense  of  the  dis- 
trict shall  if  need  be  purchase  a*  situation  for  said  house,  and 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  erected  or  removed,  as  the  case  may 
be,  upon  the  place  so  appointed. 

Sect.  36.  And  when  a  suitable  place  shall  have  been  des- 
ignated, which  shall  be  at  least  ten  rods  from  any  any  dwelling 
house  by  any  town  or  school  district,  or  in  the  manner  afore- 
said, for  the  erection  or  removal  of  a  school  house  and  neces- 
sary buildings  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  law;  and  the 
owner  of  the  land  shall  refuse  to  sell  the  same,  or  shall  demand 
therefor  an  unreasonable  price  in  the  opinion  of  the  municipal 
oflScers,  the  said  oflScers  may  proceed  to  select  a  school  house 
lot  and  lay  out  the  same  not  exceeding  forty  square  rods,  and 
appraise  the  damages  to  the  owner  of  such  land, — in  the  same 
manner  as  is  provided  for  laying  out  town  ways  and  appraising 
damages  sustained  thereby,  and  ypon  payment  or  tender  of 
payment  of  the  amount  of  such  damages  by  the  town  or  district 
designating  such  lot  to  the  owner  thereof  the  said  land  shall 
be  taken  lield  and  used  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

Sect.  37.  Whenever  the  owner  of  such  land  shall  feel  ag- 
grieved by  the  selection  and  location  of  such  lot  and  the  dam- 
ages awarded,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  have  the  matter  of  com- 
plaint tried  by  a  jury,  which  may  be  applied  for  within  one 
year  after  the  location  of  such  lot,  and  shall  be  ordered  accord- 
ingly by  the  county  commissioners ;  and  the  jury  shall  have 
power  to  change  the  location  and  assess  the  damages,  and  the 
proceedings  shall  in  all  respects  be  conducted  in  the  manner 
provided  in  cases  of  damage^  by  laying  oht  highways ;  and  if 
the  damages  shall  be  increased,  or  the  location  be  changed  by 
the  jury,  the  damages  and  all  charges  shall  be  paid  by  the  town 
or  district,  for  whose  benefit  the  lot  is  selected ;  otherwise  the 
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cbai^es  which  maj  arise  on  such  application  shall  bo  paid  bj 
BQch  applicant.  And  the  land  so  taken  shall  be  held  and  used 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  contemplated  in  this  chapter, 
and  shall  revert  to  the  owner,  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  upon  the 
discontinuance  thereon  for  two  years  of  such  school,  as  is  re- 
quired of  the  town  or  district. 

Sect.  38.    Whenever  any  school  district  shall  vote  to  erect 
or  reconstruct  a  school  house,  the  plan  of  the  same  shall  first 
be  submitted  to  the  superintending  school  committee  of  thet 
town  for  their  approval. 

Sect.  39.  Any  school  district  at  a  legal  meeting  may  deter- 
mine, whether  all,  or  what  proportion  of  their  school  money, 
shall  be  expended  for  the  support  of  a  school  to  be  taught  by 
a  female ;  and  their  agent  shall  expend  the  same  accordingly. 
But  in  case  one-fourth  part  of  the  voters  present  and  voting  at 
said  meeting  dissent  from  the  decision  of  the  majority,  not  more 
than  one-third  part  of  such* money  shall  be  expended  for  a 
school  taught  by  a  female  without  the  written  assent  of  the 
superintending  school  committee. 

Sect.  40.  Whenever  the  school  in  any  district  shall  be  kept 
in  part  by  a  mistress,  and  in  part  by  a  master,  the  inhabitants 
of  such  district  at  a  legal  meeting  may  determine  by  vote  or 
may  authorize  the  superintending  school  committee  to  deter-  ^ 
mine  from  time  to  time,  what  description  of  scholars  shall 
attend  each  school  respectively. 

Sect.  41.  Each  school  district,  where  the  number  of  schol- 
ars attending  school  is  such  as  to  require  more  than  one  school 
to  be  kept  at  the  same  time,  shall  have  the  power  of  choosing 
a  committee  to  determine,  what  description  of  scholars  shall 
attend  each  school,  to  classify  said  scholars  and  to  transfer 
them  from  school  to  school  in  said  district,  and  when  no  such 
committee  shall  be  chosen  by  any  school  district,  the  superin- 
tending school  committee  of  the  town  shall  have  all  the  powers 
and  perform  all  the  duties  above  mentioned. 

Sect.  42.  Any  school  district  is  hereby  authorized  to  pur- 
chase, with  any  money  that  may  be  appropriated  to  said  district 
for  school  purposes,  a  school  library  and  apparatus,  or  either, 
for  the  use  of  the  school :  provided^  a  majority  of  the  district 
shall  so  vote.    But  there  shall  not  be  expended  in  one  year 
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more  than  ten  per  centum  of  the  whole  amount  appropriated  to 
any  district  in  the  year. 

Sect.  43.  If  any  two  adjacent  districts  shall  severally  vote 
to  unite  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  and  apparatus,  or  either, 
they  are  hereby  authorized  so  to  do. 

Sect.  44.  Every  district,  that  purchases  a  library  and  ap- 
'  paratus  or  either  as  aforesaid,  shall  make  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  preservation  and  management  of  the  same,  as 
4hey  may  deem  proper. 

Article  III.     Assessment  and  collection  of  money  raised  or 
borrowed  by  school  districts. 

Sect.  45.  When  any  money  shall  be  voted  to  be  raised  by 
any  district  pursuant  to  the  first  specification  of  section  twenty- 
eight,  the  clerk  shall  forthwith,  or  within  such  time  as  the  dis- 
trict may  prescribe,  certify  to  the  assessors  of  the  town  the 
amount  voted  to  be  raised  for  any  or  all  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Sect.  46.  Within  thirty  days  after  receiving  the  certificate 
of  the  clerk,  the  assessors  of  such  town  shall  assess  in  the  same 
manner  as  town  taxes  are  assessed  on  the  polls  and  estates  of 
the  inhabitants  composing  such  school  district,  whether  it  be 
^  wholly  within  their  town  or  not,  and  on  lands  lying  within  the 
same  belonging  to  persons  not  living  therein,  whether  improved 
or  unimproved,  all  moneys  voted  to  be  raised  by  the  inhabitants 
of  such  district  for  the  purposes  aforesaid :  provided,  that  no 
inhabitant  shall  be  taxed  for  any  real  estate  not  lying  within 
such  district. 

Sect.  47.  Said  assessors  shall  make  their  warrant  in  due 
form  of  law  directed  to  any  one  of  the  collectors  of  their  town, 
or  of  said  district,  or  a  constable  if  there  be  no  collector,  re- 
quiring and  empowering  said  collector  or  constable  to  levy  and 
collect  the  tax  so  assessed  and  pay  the  same  within  the  time 
limited  by  the  warrant  to  the  treasurer  of  the  same  town ;  to 
whom  the  assessors  shall  give  a  certificate  of  the  assessment  as 
in  the  case  of  town  taxes. 

Sect.  48.  Such  collector  or  constable,  in  collecting  all  dis- 
trict taxes,  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  be  held  to  proceed 
In  the  same  manner,  as  in  the  collection  of  town  taxes. 
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Sect.  49.  The  treasnror  of  the  town,  who  shall  receive  from 
the  assessors  a  certificate  of  the  assessment  of  a  district  tax, 
as  provided  in  section  forty-seven,  shall  have  the  same  authority 
to  enforce  the  collection  and  payment  thereof,  or  sue  for  the 
same,  as  of  town  taxes ;  and  if  such  treasurer  be  also  the  col- 
lector of  such  towns,  he  may  collect  the  same  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  far  as  applicable  to  the  case. 

Sect.  50.  The  said  assessors  shall  have  the  like  power  to 
abate  any  district  tax,  as  they  have  to  abate  a  town  tax. 

Sect.  51.  The  money  so  raised,  collected,  and  paid,  shall  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  of  the  district  chosen  and 
authorized  pursuant  to  the  provision  of  the  twenty-sixth  section. 

Sect.  52.  The  assessors,  collector  and  treasurer,  shall  be 
allowed  by  the  school  district  for  assessing,  collecting,  and  re- 
ceiving and  paying  any  district  tax,  or  tax  to  pay  installments 
of  borrowed  money  as  herein  provided,  a  compensation  propor- 
tionate to  what  they  receive  for  similar  service  for  town  taxes. 

Sect.  53.  Any  School  district  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
legiJ  voters  present  and  voting  at  a  legal  meeting  called  for 
that  purpose  shall  have  power  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  school  house,  and  of  purchasing  land  on  which  the 
same  may  stand. 

Sect.  54.  Every  such  loan  shall  be  made  for  a  term  of  time 
not  exceeding  ten  years,  and  shall  be  payable  in  equal  annual 
installments. 

Sect.  65.  When  any  school  district  shall  vote  to  borrow 
money  for  such  purpose,  the  clerk  shall  forthwith  certify  such 
vote  to  the  assessors  and  treasurer  of  the  town. 

Sect.  56.  The  district  may  appoint  an  agent  or  agents  to 
contract  a  loan  as  aforesaid,  who  are  authorized  to  bind  the 
district  therefor,  and  to  give  the  necessary  evidences  of  debt 
therefor,  and  a  copy  of  such  evidence  of  debt  or  security  shall 
be  by  such  agent  or  agents  filed  with  the  town  clerk  of  the 
town,  and  the  clerk  shall  enter  the  same  on  the  town  records. 
The  money  procured  on  such  loan  shall  be  received  by  the  trea- 
surer of  the  town  and  shall  be  applied  and  paid  out  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  case  of 
money  raised  for  the  same  purpose  by  taxation. 
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Sect.  57.  At  each  aDnual  assessment  of  town  taxes  after  the 
receipt  of  sach  money  by  the  treasurer  of  the  town,  the  assess- 
ors of  the  town  shall  assess  the  amount  of  the  installment  and 
interest  payable  in  that  year  upon  the  polls  and  estates  of  the 
inhabitants  of  such  district^  in  the  same  manner  as  is  herein 
provided  for  the  assessment  of  moneys  voted  to  be  raised  by 
any  school  district  by  taxation.  And  such  annual  installments 
assessed  as  aforesaid  shall  in  like  manner  be  collected  and  paid 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  town  aforesaid.  And  the  treasurer  shall 
pay  the  amount  of  each  installment  and  interest  as  the  same  be- 
comes payable,  on  demand  of  the  person  to.  whom  the  same  may 
be  lawfully  dne. 

Sect.  58.  No  school  district  shall  be  authorized  to  borrow 
money,  except  for  the  purposes  and  under  the  regulations  herein 
prescribed. 

Sect.  69.  Whenever  any  money  shall  be  voted  to  be  raised 
by  any  school  district  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  herein 
contained,  the  legal  voters  of  said  district  at  any  legal  meeting 
called  for  that  purpose  may  elect  by  written  ballot  a  collector, 
who  shall  be  required  to  give  bonds  to  the  inhabitant  of  such 
district,  with  sufficient  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  select- 
men, and  shall  have  the  same  powers,  and  be  held  to  proceed 
in  the  same  manner  in  collecting  the  taxes  assessed  upon  said 
district,  as  in  the  collection  of  town  taxes  by  a  town  collector. 

Sect.  60.  Such  collector  shall  be  allowed  such  compensation 
for  allowing  and  paying  over  to  the  town  treasurer  said  taxes, 
as  shall  be  determined  upon  by  the  inhabitants  of  said  district 
at  the  meeting  at  which  said  collector  is  chosen. 

Sect.  61.  Whenever  the  inhabitants  of  any  school  district 
shall  elect  a  collector  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  said  district  to  de- 
posit with  the  clerk  of  the  town  in  which  the  district  is  situat- 
ed, a  certified  copy  of  the  record  of  the  election  of  said  collect- 
or by  said  district. 

Sect.  62.  The  provisions  of  the  three  preceding  sections 
for  the  choice  of  collectors  by  school  districts  shall  not  apply 
to  any  school  district  where  the  sura  voted  to  be  raised  and 
assessed  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars. 
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Abticle  rr.     School  districts  farmed  from  two  or  more  tottns. 

Sect.  63.  When  it  shall  be  found  conyenient  to  form  a 
school  district  from  parts  of  adjoining  towns,  such  towns  re- 
spectively concurring  therein  may  establish  such  district  and 
determine  the  limits  thereof;  and  such  towns  by  their  concur- 
rent  votes  may  alter  and  discontinue  the  same;  and  they  and 
their  officers,  except  as  otherwise  herein  provided,  may  exercise 
all  the  powers  and  duties  in  reference  to  such  districts  as 
may  be  exercised  by  any  town  in  reference  to  school  districts 
within  its  own  limits :  provided^  that  where  such  district  formed 
from  two  or  more  towns  has  existed  for  the  term  of  fifteen 
years,  either  town  may  disconnect  its  own  inhabitants  from 
such  district  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  town  or 
towns— jjrorkfgrf,  further,  that  all  district  property  shall  bo 
left  within  the  limits  of  and  belong  to  the  original  district. 

Sect.  64.  Every  district  established  by  two  or  more  towns 
shall  choose  its  own  agent  annually,  and  his  contracts  shall  be 
binding  upon  such  towns  respectively  in  proportion  to  and  not 
exceeding  the  amount,  which  each  town  is  required  to  pay  to 
such  agent  under  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Sect.  65.  The  assessors  of  each  town,  from  which  any  part 
of  such  district  shall  have  been  formed,  shall  assign  to  such 
district  a  proportion  of  the  money  by  law  to  be  distributed 
among  the  districts  in  such  town  according  to  the  number  of 
children  belonging  to  such  town  within  the  limits  of  said  school 
district.  And  when  any  district  is  so  formed,  the  powers 
specified  in  sections  thirty-four  and  thirty-five  to  be  exercised 
by  any  town,  or  selectmen,  or  superintending  school  committee, 
may  be  exercised  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  said  t<fwn8,  or  the 
joint  acts  of  the  selectmen  or  superintending  school  committees 
of  such  towns,  and  application  shall  be  made  to  each  of  them 
accordingly.  And  the  provisions  of  sections  thirty-six  and 
thirty-seven  shall  also  apply  to  such  district. 

Sect.  66.  When  any  school  district  shall  be  formed  from 
parts  of  two  or  more  towns  as  aforesaid,  the  superintending 
school  committee,  selectmen,  assessors,  treasurer,  collector  and 
constable  of  the  town,  in  which  the  school  bouse  of  such  district 
is  situated  or  has  been  located,  or  in  which  the  school  of  such 
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district  is  kept,  or  if  there  be  no  sucli  school  hoDse  or  eehool, 
the  aforesaid  officers  of  the  oldest  towns,  from  which  any  part 
of  such  district  shall  have  been  taken,  shall  in  respect  of  such 
district  have  all  the  powers  and  perforin  all  the  duties,  and  be 
deemed  to  all  intents  to  stand  in  the  place  of  such  officers  in 
respect  to  school  districts  situated  wholly  in  anyone  town; 
and  the  assessors  aforesaid  shall  assess  all  taxes  voted  by  said 
district  according  to  a  valuation  made  by  themselves  for  that 
purpose,  which  shall  be  uniform  throughout  said  district 

Sect.  67.  AH  agents  and  other  officers  of  districts  formed 
as  aforesaid  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  privileges,  and 
shall  perform  the  same  duties  as  agents  and  other  officers  of 
districts  situate  wholly  in  any  one  town.  • 

Abticlb  y.      Powers  and  duties  of  superintending  school 

committees. 

Sect.  68.  All  superintending  school  committees  shall  per- 
form the  following  duties,  to  wit : 

First — To  appoint  a  person  to  supply  any  vacancy  occurring 
in  their  board  until  the  next  annual  town  meeting;  and  when 
by  reason  of  resignation,  removal,  or  death,  there  shall  be  but 
one  member  of  the  committee  in  office,  he  shall  have  power  and 
it  shall  be  his  duty  to  fill  said  vacancy. 

Second — To  appoint  suitable  times  and  places  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examing  all  candidates  proposing  to  teach  in  town ;  said 
candidates-shall  produce  satisfactory  evidence,  that  they  sustain 
a  good  moral  character  and  possess  a  temper  and  disposition 
suitable  to  be  instructors  of  youth. 

Thdrd — To  examine  such  candidates  in  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  and 
other  branches  usually  taught  in  public  schools,  and  particularly 
in  the  school  for  which  such  persons  are  examined ;  and  also 
as  to  capacity  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  said  schooL 
And  if  on  such  examination  such  persons  are  found  competent, 
said  committee  shall  grant  a  certificate,  that  such  persons  are 
qualified  to  govern  said  school,  and  to  instruct  in  the  branches 
above  named  and  spch  other  branches  as  are  necessary  to  be 
taught  i^  said  schooL 
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Fmirtk — To  direct  the  general  course  of  instruction,  and 
what  books  shall  be  used  in  the  respective  schools. 

Fifth — ^To  visit  and  inspect  the  several  schools,  and  inquire 
into  the  regulations  and  discipline  thereof,  and  of  the  proficiencj 
of  the  scholars  therein ;  and  to  use  their  influence  and  best 
endeavors,  that  the  youth  in  the  several  districts  regularly 
attend  the  schools ;  and  particularly  to  provide,  that  one  or 
more  of  the  board  shall  visit  each  school  within  the  town  at 
least  twice. during  the  term,  for  which  it  is  kept. 

Sixth — After  due  notice  and  a  candid  investigation  of  the 
iacts  to  dismiss  any  schoolmaster  or  mistress,  who  shall  be 
found  in  their  opinion  incapable  or  unfit  to  teach,  or  whose 
•  services  are  believed  by  them  to  be  unprofitable  to  such  school, 
notwithstanding  their  having  procured  the  requisite  certificate ; 
providedj  that  such  dismissal  shall  not  operate  to  deprive  such 
master  or  mistress  of  their  right  to  compensation  for  services 
previous  to  such  dismissal ;  and  said  committee  shall  immedi- 
ately give  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the  agent  of  the  district, 
and  shall  also  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  to  such  teacher, 
a  certificate  of  dismissal  under  their  hands  stating  the  reasons 
of  such  dismissal,  a  copy  of  which  they  shall  preserve. 

Seventh — To  expel  from  any  school  any  obstinately  disobe- 
dient and  disorderly  scholar  after  a  proper  investigation  of  his 
behavior,  if  found  necessary  for  the  peace  and  usefulness  of  the 
school ;  also  to  restore  him  to  the  school  on  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  his  repentance  and  amendment. 

Eighth — To  exclude,  if  they  deem  expedient,  from  the  public 
schools  of  the  several  towns  all  those  persons  entitled  by  law 
to  admission  thereto,  who  shall  not  have  been  vaccinated. 

Ninth — To  make  a  written  report  at  the  annual  meeting 
next  after  their  appointment  of  the  standing  of,  and  progress 
made  in,  the  several  schools  in  the  various  branches  of  learning 
therein  taught,  and  the  success  which  may  have  attended  the 
mode  of  instruction  and  government  of  their  respective  teachers. 

Sect.  69.  The  superintending  school  committee  of  the  sev- 
eral towns  shall  annually  make  out  a  statement  containing  the 
following  particulars : 

First — The  amount  of  money  raised  and  expended  for  the 
support  of  schools  designating  what  part  is  raised  by  taxes. 
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and  what  part  from  other  funds,  and  how  such  funds  hare  ac- 
crued. 

Second — The  number  of  school  districts;  and  parts  of  dis- 
tricts, in  their  towns  respectively. 

Third — The  number  of  children  belon^ng  to  snch  town  in 
each  district  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twentj-one  years, 
as  the  same  existed  on  the  first  day  of  May  preceding. 

Fourth — The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  above 
specified,  who  reside  upon  islands  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
town,  not  classed  with  any  district. 

Fifth — ^The  whole  number  of  scholars  attending  the  summer 
schools, — the  average  number  of  scholars  attending  the  summer 
schools, — the  whole  number  of  scholars  attending  the  wintei: 
schools, — the  average  number  of  scholars  attending  the  winter 
schools. 

Sixth — ^The  average  length  of  the  summer  schools  in  weeks, — 
the  average  length  of  the  winter  sc1k>o1s  in  weeks, — the  average 
length  of  the  schools  for  the  year. 

Seventh — ^The  number  of'  male  teachers,  who  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools  during  any  part  of  the  year, — the 
number  of  female  teachers,  who  have  been  so  employed. 

Eighth — The  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month  exclusive 
of  board, — the  wages  of  female  teachers  per  week  exclusive  of 
board. 

Ninth — And  said  committee  in  said  returns  shalls  give  full 
and  complete  answers  to  the  inquiries  contained  in  the  blank 
forms,  which  shall  be  furnished  to  them  under  the  provisions  of 
law ;  and  they  shall  certify,  that  such  statement  is  true  and  cor- 
rect according^  to  their  best  knowledge  and  belief,  and  shall 
transmit  the  same  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  April  in  each  year;  and  when  by  reason 
of  removal,  resignation,  or  death,  there  shall  be  but  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  left,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  make  said 
returns.  And  in  any  plantation  where  no  superintending  school 
committee  has  been  elected,  the  assessors  or  clerk  may  make 
the  required  returns. 

Sect.  70.  If  any  parent,  master,  or  guardian,  after  notice 
given  him  by  the  master  or  mistress  of  any  district  school,  that 
any  child  under  his  care  is  deficient  of  the  necessary  school 
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books,  refase  or  neglect  to  furnish  such  child  with  the  books 
required,  the  superiutendiDg  school  committee  of  the  town  on 
being  notified  by  said  master  or  mistress  of  such  refusal  or 
neglect,  shall  furnish  the  same  at  the  expense  of  the  town ; 
which  expense  may  be  added  to  the  next  town  tax  of  such  de- 
linquent parent,  master,  or  guardian. 

Article  VI.    Powers  and  duties  of  school  assents. 

Sect.  71.  School  agents  whether  elected  by  the  town  or  by 
their  respective  districts  shall  be  duly  sworn ;  and  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  one  year,  and  until  others  are  chosen  and  quali- 
fied in  their  stead;  their  duties  and  powers  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

First — In  the  month  of  March  or  April  annually  to  call  dis- 
trict meetings  for  the  choice  of  agents  and  for  other  business, 
by  causing  notice  so  to  be  given, as  provided  in  the  twenty-sec- 
ond and  twenty-third  sections  of  article  second  of  this  chapter. 

Second — To  hire  the  school  masters  or  mistresses  for  their 
respective  districts  from  the  money  assigned  to  them  by  the 
assessors  of  their  towns  and  from  any  other  funds  placed  at 
their  disposal  for  the  purpose. 

Third — From  the  same  means  to  provide  fuel  and  utensils 
necessary  for  the  schools,  and  to  make  incidental  repairs  upon 
the  school  houses  and  outbuildings,  and  insurance  if  the  district 
so  direct :  provided,  that  no  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  the 
moneys  received  from  the  town  shall  in  any  one  year  bo  ex- 
pended for  such  repairs,  exclusive  of  fuel  and  insurance. 

Fourth — Before  the  commencement  of  any  term  of  such 
schools  to  give  notice  to  a  member  or  members  of  the  superin- 
tending school  committee  of  the  town  of  the  time,  when  the 
school  is  to  commence ;  whether  to  be  kept  by  a  master  or 
mistress ;  and  for  how  long  a  time  such  instructor  is  engaged. 

Fifth — To  return  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service  an  account  of  his  expenditures 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  herein  granted  accompanied  with  the 
necessary  vouchers  therefor. 

Sixth — To  return  to  the  assessors  of  their  respective  towns 
in  the  month  of  May  annually  a  list  by  them  certified  to  be  true 
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of  the  children  in  their  districts  of  the  age  of  four  years  and 
upwards  and  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  as  they  existed 
on  the  first  day  of  said  month,  exdosire  of  sach  as  may  have 
come  from  other  places  where  they  belong  to  attend  any  college 
or  academy  or  to  labor  in  any  factory  in  any  such  district ;  and 
in  case  said  agents  fail  to  make  the  returns  aforesaid,  the  as- 
sessors as  soon  as  may  be  thereafter,  shall  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  an  enumeration  of  the  persons  aforesaid  in  such  districts. 

Sect.  72.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  school  agent  to  ex- 
pend the  money  apportioned  to  his  district  for  the  support  of 
schools  taught  by  instructors  duly  qualified  in  said  district 
within  the  year  for  which  such  agent  may  have  been  chosen ; 
and  if  any  such  agent  shall  refuse  or  neglect  so  to  expend  said 
money,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  municipal  ofiGicers  of 
the  town,  in  which  such  district  is  situated,  may  on  complaint 
by  any  inhabitant  of  said  district,  and  after  due  notice  and  in- 
vestigation, appoint  a  special  agent  to  expend  the  money  as 
aforesaid.  The  special  agent  so  appointed  shall  be  sworn  in 
the  same  manner  as  school  agents  are  required  to  be  sworn, 
and  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  of 
school  agent  for  said  district.  Any  money  received  by  any 
school  agent  for  the  use  of  the  district,  and  not  appropriated  by 
him  to  the  use  of  said  district  during  his  term  of  office,  or  be- 
fore the  appointment  of  such  special  agent,  may  be  recovered 
from  him  in  an  action  of  the  case  commenced  since  April  twen- 
tieth, eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four.  Any  action  brought  to 
recover  money  received  by  any  school  agent  for  the  use  of  the 
district  may  be  maintained  in  the  name  of  the  town  or  district. 

Sect.  73.  If  any  school  agent  shall  neglect  to  give  notice 
in  writing  to  the  school  committee  of  the  time,  when  the  school 
in  his  district  is  to  commence,  whether  the  same  is  to  be  kept 
by  a  master  or  mistress,  and  how  long  it  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue in  operation,  he  shall  forfeit  one  dollar  for  each  day  the 
school  shall  continue  without  such  notice  having  been  given. 

Article  VII.     Duties  and  qualijications  of  instructors. 
Sect.  74.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  teacher  of  a  public 
school  to  keep  a  school  register  containing  the  names  of  all 
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the  scholars  who  enter  fhe  school,  their  ages,  the  date  of  each 
sdiolar's  entering  and  leaving  school,  the  number  of  days  of 
eadi  scholar's  attendance,  the  length  of  the  school,  the  teacher's 
wages,  a  list  of  text  books  nsed,  and  soch  other  Ihcts  as  may 
be  required  by  the  blank  form  famished  nnder  the  provisions 
of  law;  which  register  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  school  committee,  and  a  retam  of  the  same  be  made 
to  said  oommittee  at  the  close  of  the  school.  And  no  teacher 
shall  be  entitled  to  pay  for  his  or  her  services,  until  the  regis- 
ter for  his  or  her  school  properly  filled  np,  completed  and  signedi 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  school  committee,  or  with  such  per- 
son as  they  may  designate  to  receive  it. 

Sect.  75.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  presidents,  professors, 
and  tntors  of  colleges,  and  of  the  preceptors  and  teachers  of 
academies,  and  all  other  instructors  of  youth,  whether  in  public 
or  private  institutions,  to  take  diligent  care  and  exert  their 
best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  children  and 
youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of 
morality  and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth ;  love  to  their 
country,  humanity,  and  a  universal  benevolence ;  sobriety,  indus- 
try, and  frugality ;  chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance ;  and 
all  other  virtues,  which  are  the  ornaments  of  human  society. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead 
those  under  their  care,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit, 
into  a  particular  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  before- 
mentioned  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  consti- 
tution, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote 
their  future  happiness ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices 
to  slavery,  degradation,  and  ruin. 

Sect.  76.  Any  person,  who  shall  teach  any  district  school 
without  first  obtaining  from  the  superintending  school  commit- 
tee of  the  town  the  certificate  referred  to  in  the  sixty-eighth 
section  of  article  five,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding 
the  sum  contracted  for  his  or  her  daily  wages  for  each  day  he 
or  she  shall  so  teach  such  school,  and  shall  \^  barred  from  re- 
ceiving any  pay  for  teaching  the  same :  provided,  that  no  certi* 
ficate  shall  be  valid  for  more  than  one  year  without  the  approval 
of  the  superintending  school  committee  annually  endorsed 
thereon. 

10 
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Article  Vlll.    Relating  to  schools  in  ceriam  plaaiaHsnS' 

Sect.  77.  All  pkotatioos  within  this  state  ocganized  for 
election  purposes  only  are  hereby  vested  with  the  same  powers, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  of  other  pUuUalions 
within  the  state,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  erection  of 
school  districts  and  the  apportionment  and  expeoditore  of  any 
moneys,  which  they  now  are  or  may  b^reafter  be  entitled  to 
receive  as  their  proportion  of  any  bank  tax,  or  which  may  arise 
from  any  act  of  bounty  on  the  part  of  the  state,  or  the  inter* 
est  of  the  permanent  school  fund. 

Sect.  78.  Such  plantations  shall  have  the  same  powers  and 
be  subject  to  the  same  liabilities  as  towns  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  school  districts,  raising,  assessing,  and  coliectiog  school 
money,  and  for  electing  officers  for  schools. 

Sect.  79.  The  amount  so  raised  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar 
for  each  inhabitant. 

Sect.  80.  The  assessors  of  said  plantation  shall  issue  their 
warrant  for  the  calling  of  district  meetings  in  their  respective 
plantations  in  the  same  manner,  that  selectmen  of  towns  are 
authorized  to  issue  their  wanrants  for  the  calling  of  district 
meetings  in  their  respective  towns;  and  the  said  plantation 
school  districts  shall  have  power  to  choose  all  district  officers, 
which  school  districts  in  towns  have ;  and  said  officers  shall 
have  the  same  powers  and  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  of 
school  district  officers  in  towns. 

Sect.  81.  The  assessors  of  said  plantations  shall  have  power 
to  commence  and  prosecute  to  final  judgment  in  their  official 
capacity  a  suit  at  law  on  any  bond  given  them  or  their  prede- 
cessors in  office,  whenever  any  condition  in  said  bond  shall  be 
broken. 

Sect.  82.  All  school  districts  in  such  plantations  shall  have 
power  to  raise  money  to  hire,  buy,  or  build,  a  suitable  school 
house  for  the  benefit  of  the  district 

Sect.  83.  All  school  district  meetings  shall  be  called  by  the 
assessors  of  the  n^antation  on  the  written  a^qplication  of  three 
or  more  legal  voters  of  such  district  stating  the  reason  and 
oljects  of  their  proposed  meeting;  and  at  such  meeting  the 
inhabitants  of  said  district  shall  have  power  to  raise  money  for 
iihe  purposes  stated  in  the  eighty-second  section. 
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Sect.  84.  Whenever  such  school  district  shall  rote  to  raise 
any  sum  or  snms  of  money,  the  assessors  shall  make  out  a  val- 
nation  of  the  property  real  and  personal,  that  is  liable  to  be 
taxed,  except  wild  lands,  including  improved  real  estate  whether 
owned  by  a  resident  in  the  district  or  not  together  with  all  the 
polls  in  said  district. 

Sect.  85.  The  assessors  shall  assess  the  tax  and  commit 
the  same  to  the  collector,  who  shall  collect  it  and  pay  it  over 
to  the  treasurer. 


AitTiCLS  IX.    StiperintendetU  of  common  schoolst  and  couniif 
conventions  of  teachers. 

Sect.  86.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
conncil  a  snperintendent  of  common  schools,  who  shall  be  duly 
sworn,  and  whose  term  of  oEBce  shall  continue  for  three  years 
or  daring  the  pleasure  of  the  executive ;  and  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  vacancy  in  said  office  a  new  appointment  shall  be  made  for 
a  like  term. 

Sect.  87.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  de- 
vote his  time  to  the  improvement  of  common  schools  and  the 
promotion  of  the  general  interests  of  education  in  this  state. 
He  shall  carefully  investigate  the  operation  of  our  school  laws ; 
collect  information  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  school  dis- 
tricts, the  location  and'  construction  of  school  houses  and  tho 
use  of  the  best  school  apparatus ;  consult  and  advise  with 
superintending  school  committees  on  the  selection  of  text  books 
adapted  to  wants  of  schools,  and  on  the  methods  of  ascertain- 
ing the  quafificationg  of  teachers,  and  of  visiting  and  examining 
schools,  inquire  into  the  most  approved  modes  of  teaching,  and 
the  best  means  of  training  and  qualifying  teachers  for  their 
duties;  examine  the  returns  made  by  superintending  school 
committees  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  obtain 
from  them  such  facts  and  statistics  as  may  be  useful,  and  in 
general  procure  information  from  every  available  source  for  the 
improvement  of  common  schools. 

Sect.  88.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  by 
correspondence  with  teachers,  school  officers,  and  others,  and 
by  public  addresses  from  time  to  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
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Sect.  100.  Id  case  the  returns  from  any  city,  town,  or  plan- 
tation shall  not  be  received  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state 
in  the  month  of  April,  he  shall  on  the  first  day  of  May  notify 
the  committees  of  the  delinquent  cities,  towns,  and  plantations, 
of  snch  delinquency.  And  he  shall  annually  ascertain  on  the 
first  day  of  June  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
fbur  and  twenty-one  years  in  the  several  cities,  towns,  and 
plantations,  from  which  returns  have  been  received,  and  furnish 
a  list  thereof  to  the  state  treasurer. 

Sect.  101.  The  treasurer  shall  Immediately  after  the  first 
day  of  June  apportion  to  the  several  cities,  towns,  and  planta- 
tions, the  state  school  funds  for  the  year,  from  whatever  source 
derived,  according  to  the  list  famished  to  him  by  the  secretary 
of  state.  And  in  case  any  city,  town,  or  plantation,  shall  not 
have  made  the  returns  as  required  by  law,  the  number  of  schol- 
ars belonging  to  said  city,  town  or  plantation,  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  next  preceding  apportionment  deducting  all,  who 
have  been  set  off  to  any  other  town  or  incorporated  into  a  new 
town  Irithin  the  year  and  deducting  also  one-tenth  part  of  the 
remainder,  shall  be  the  basid  of  the  new  Itpportionment,  so  far 
as  regards  said  city,  town,  or  plantation.  And  immediately 
after  making  the  apportionment  the  treasurer  shall  notify  each 
city,  town,  and  plantation  of  the  amount  of  its  proportion.  And 
the  proportion  assigned  to  any  city,  town,  or  plantation,  wbidi 
has  not  made  returns  for  the  year,  shall  not  be  paid  till  said 
returns  are  made  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

Sect.  102.  The  serotary  of  state,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  October  annuallj^  shall  furnish  to  the  superintending  school 
committees  the  blank  fbrms  required  by  lajw  to  be  used  in  mak- 
ing school  returns. 

Sect.  103.  The  tenure  of  office  of  the  president  of  each 
college  in  this  state  shall  be  such,  that  he  shall  be  removable  at 
any  time  at  the  pleasure  of  the  trustees  and  overseers,  whose 
concurrence  is  necessary  for  an  eleeticm  to  the  same  office. 

Sect.  104.  All  fees  paid  by  any  person  for  any  diploma  or 
any  medical  degree  granted  or  conferred  by  any  college  in  this 
state,  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  for  the  nse  of  such  col- 
lege ;  and  no  part  thereof  shall  be  received  as  a  perquisite  of 
office  by  any  officer  of  the  college. 
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Sect.  105.  No  innholder,  confeotioBer^  or  keeper  of  any 
shop  or  boarding  house  for  the  sale  of  drink  or  food,  or  any 
livery  stable  keeper  for  horse  or  carriage  hire,  shall  give  credit 
to  any  under  graduate  or  pupil  of  any  college  or  other  institu- 
tion in  this  state,  incorporated  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
without  the  consent  of  the  president,  or  such  officer  of  such  col- 
lege or  other  institution  as  may  be  authorized  thereto  by  the 
government  thereof,  nor  in  violation  of  any  rules  and  regulations 
thereof. 

Sect.  106.  No  person  shall  be  licensed  by  the  selectmen  of 
any  town  for  any  of  the  employments  aforesaid,  if  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  he  has  within  the  year  then  last  past  given  credit  to 
any  such  under  graduate  or  pupil  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  section. 

Sect.  107.  If  any  person  shall  give  credit  to  any  such  under 
graduate  or  pupil  contrary  to  the  said  provisions,  he  shall  for- 
feit a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  so  credited,  whether  the  same 
shall  have  been  paid  or  not,  to  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer 
of  such  college  or  other  institution  in  an  action  of  debt;  one- 
half  to  the  use  of  such  college  or  institution,  and  the  other  half 
to  the  use  of  the  town  where  the  same  is  established. 

Sect.  108.  If  any  person,  whether  he  be  a  scholar  or  not, 
shall  enter  any  school  house  or  other  place  of  instruction  dur- 
iog  or  out  of  school  hours,  the  teacher  or  any  of  the  pupils 
being  therein,  and  shall  willfully  interrupt  or  disturb  the 
teacher  or  pupils  by  loud  speaking,  rude,  or  indecent  behavior, 
signs  or  gestures ;  or  if  any  person  shall  willfully  interrupt  a 
school  by  prowling  about  the  building,  by  making  noises,  or  by 
throwing  missiles  at  the  school  house,  or  in  any  wise  disturbing 
the* school,  the  person  so  offending  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  two  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars  to  be  recovered  by 
complaint  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  by  indictment  and 
conviction  in  the  supreme  judicial  court ;  and  whenever  a  con- 
viction for  a  violation  of  this  chapter  is  had  before  any  justice 
of  the  peace  or  any  judge  of  any  municipal  or  police  court,  one- 
half  of  the  fine  shall  go  to  the  complainant  and  the  other  half 
to  the  state. 

Sect.  109.  If  any  minor  shall  injure  or  aid  in  ii\juring  any 
school  house  or  out-buildings,  or  any  utensils  or  appurtenances 
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belonging  to  the  same;  or  shall  bj  marks  cnts  or  otherwise 
deface  the  walls,  benches,  seats,  or  other  parts  of  said  build- 
ings, or  shall  injure  or  destroy  any  property  belonging  to  any 
school  district,  said  district  by  its  agent  or  committee  may 
recover  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  minor  in  an  action  of 
debt  in  any  court  competent  to  try  the  same  double  the  amount 
of  damages  occasioned  by  such  minor. 

Sect.  110.  The  provisions  of  law  for  the  satisfaction  of 
executions  issued  against  towns  are  applicable  to  executions 
issued  against  school  districts. 
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SUPERINTENDENrS  REPORT. 


To  THE  Honorable  Govebnob  and  Council 

OF  THE  State  of  Maine. 

Gentlemen : — In  compliance  with  a  provision  of  law,  I  have  the 
honor  herewith  to  submit  the  following  document,  as  the  Fourth 
Annual  Bepobt  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
Verj  respectfully, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

MARK  H.  BUNNELL, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
Norway,  December  80, 1857. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


It  is  made  a  daty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  to 
make  a  report  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  prior  to  the  session  of 
the  Legislature,  giving  the  results  of  his  inquiries  and  investigations, 
with  such  facts  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  school  returns,  and 
such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  in  his  judgment  will  best 
promote  the  improvement  of  common  schools.  In  the  discharge  of 
this  duty,  I  shall  seek  to  present  the  results  of  only  such  investiga- 
tions as  have  ^a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  practical  operation 
of  our  school  system,  and  make  such  recommendations  as,  if  carried 
into  operation,  would,  in  my  judgment,  give  to  it  a  fuller  developo- 
ment  and  a  greater  efficiencjr.  Each  year  should  mark  the  adoption 
of  those  additional  agencies,  which,  either  by  their  actual  and  favorable 
working  in  other  States,  or  found  to  rest  upon  philosophical  grounds, 
may  commend  themselves  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature.  .Al- 
though our  school  system  contains  the  elements  of  great  usefulness, 
yet  we  should  be  ready  to  admit  its  capability  of  attaining  one  of  a 
much  higher  degree  than  it  now  possesses.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  report,  that  the  people  will  be  found  ready  to  second  the  passage 
of  any  laws  calculated  to  perfect  our  public  schools,  for  although 
far  too  many  of  the  children  of  the  State  fail  to  receive  its  benefits, 
the  system  itself  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  witness  indubitable  proofs  of  the  truthfulness 
of  this  fact,  during  the  past  year,  by  the  cordial  assistance  which 
has  been  rendered  me  by  school  officers,  teachers  and  parents.  This 
has  been  especially  true  with  reference  to  the  Teachers'  Conventions^ 
for  the  public  mind  has  not  failed  to  perceive,  that  any  movement 
tending  to  increase  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  must  elevate  the 
school  itself,  and  consequently  many  regrets  have  been  expressed  to 
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me,  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  that  the  higher  branch  of  the  last 
Legislature  should  have  failed  to  act  in  concert  with  the  popular 
branch,  in  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School.  It  will 
therefore  become  my  duty  to  recommend  this  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  approaching  Legislature,  and  with  the  hope  that  it  may  not 
fail  to  realize  the  intimate  connection  existing  between  the  seven 
thousand  teachers  and  the  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  scholars 
in  our  public  schools,  and  how  the  progress  of  the  latter  depends 
upon  the  qualifications  of  the  former.  Legislation  can  find  no  grander 
object  of  attention  than  to  discover  how  the  means  and  value  of  a 
common  school  education  may  be  augmented ;  for  it  has  to  do  with 
the  moral,  intellectual  and  material  well-being  of  the  State.  It 
strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  social  institutions. 

I  am  happy  to  report  other  signs  of  progress  than  those  to  which 
I  have  referred.  A  better  taste  is  shown  in  the  location  and  con- 
struction  of  school  houses.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  witness  this, 
in  almost  every  county  of  the  State,  and  whenever  practicable  to 
make  the  examination,  I  have  found  tbem,  as  a  very  general  thing, 
constructed  according  to  the  most  approved  plans,  and  famished 
with  the  means  of  ventilation  and  all  those  other  arrangements  which 
conduce  so  much  to  the  health  of  the  scholars,  and  facilitate  the 
labors  of  the  school  room.  An  increased  interest  on  this  subject  is 
ylso  seen  in  the  growing  custom  of  dedicating  the  school  house  to 
the  cause  of  learning  by  appropriate  exercises.  On  such  occasions, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  in  attendance,  and  exhibit  a 
readiness  to  learn  their  duties  as  scholars,  parents  and  citizens. 
Another  sign  of  encouragement  is  in  the  fact,  that  although  the 
amount  of  money  required  by  law  is  thirty-three  per  cent,  more 
than  it  was  but  a  few  years  since,  yet  there  have  been  raised  the 
past  year  four  hundred  and  one  thousand  dollars,  or  fifty-four  thou- 
sand more  than  the  sum  required  by  law.  This  shows  the  willingness 
of  the  people  to  make  the  ordinary  provisions  for  the  support  of 
schools,  and  it  imposes  upon  the  Legislature  the  obligation  to  devise 
measures  for  the  right  expenditure  of  this  large  amount  of  money. 
If  the  Legislature  has  the  right  to  compel  the  tax-payers  of  the 
State  to  raise  three  hundred  and  forty -five  thousand  dollars,  each  year, 
for  the  support  of  schools,  to  build  school  houses  and  sustain  the 
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Tarious  Bohool  officers,  the  same  power  is  tinder  a  moral  obligation 
to  adopt  anj  and  every  agency  which  shall  render  this  great  outlay 
of  money  in  the  highest  degree  serviceable  to  the  tax-payers  them- 
selves, and  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole  people. 

These  evidences  of  progress — ^a  call  for  teachers  of  higher  quali- 
fications, an  improved  taste  in  the  location  and  construction  of  school 
houses,  and  liberality  in  raising  the  money  required  by  law, — ^are 
sufficient  to  inspire  the  friends  of  popular  education,  and  sustain  our 
Legislature  in  any  attempts  to  increase  its  completeness.  The 
foundation  exists  for  a  superstructure  doing  untold  honor  to  the 
State,  a  superstructure  upon  which  shall  be  written  the  history  of 
the  State,  the  intellectual  habits  and  character  of  all  her  citizens. 
Resolves  were  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  making  it  the  duty  of 
your  Superintendent  to  compile  and  publish  the  laws  of  this  State 
relating  to  its  public  schools;  to  establish,  if  judged  practicable, 
English  schools  in  certain  plantations  in  the  county  of  Aroostook ; 
and  collect  statistics  in  reference  to  the  colleges  and  other  incorpo^ 
rated  institutions  of  learning.  You  are  referred  to  another  part  of 
this  report  for  the  result  of  my  labors  under  those  resolves,  and  also 
for  a  discussion  of  other  subjects  than  those  particularly  suggested 
by  the  school  returns. 


Annual  Returns. 

The  materials  composing  the  statistical  tables  constituting  a  part 
of  this  report,  were  collected  from  the  returns  made  to  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  1st  day  of  April  last,  by  the  Super- 
intending School  Committees  of  the  several  cities,  town  and  planta-* 
tions.  These  returns  give  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  State,  the 
number  attending  the  summer  and  winter  schools,  the  wages  of 
teachers,  the  length  of  all  the  schools  for  the  year,  the  amount  of 
money  raised  by  ea6h  town,  and  that  received  from  the  State,  besides 
many  other  interesting  and  important  facts.  They  also  furnish  data 
for  the  comparative  tables  herein  presented,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  best  qualified  to  judge,  do  very  much  towards  inciting  a  spirit 
of  laudable  emulation  in  neighboring  localities.     School  officers, 
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therefore,  should  make  the  returns  at  the  specified  time,  and  exer- 
cise the  utmost  exactness  in  their  preparation.  Many  committees 
do  not  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  till  notified  bj  the 
Secretary  of  State,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  and  a  few,  each  year, 
wholly  neglect  to  regard  the  notice.  The  number  the  present  year, 
firom  which  no  return  has  been  received,  is  six.  This  refers  to  the 
cities  and  towns  simply,  for  twenty-two  plantations  have  also  omitted 
this  duty.  In  the  report  which  I  had  the  honor  to  make  in  1855, 
it  was  respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature, 
whether  its  proportion  of  the  State  school  funds  should  not  be  with- 
held from  the  city  or  town,  whose  returns  shall  not  be  received  by 
the  first  day  of  June,  the  time  when  the  apportionment  takes  place, 
after  having  been  notified  of  its  delinquency  on  the  first  day  of  May 
preceding.  Such  is  the  law  in  Massachusetts,  and  is  found  to  have 
the  desired  efil»ct.  It  is  manifestly  within  the  power  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  fix  a  condition  to  the  enjoyment  of  even  a  constitutional 
right,  and  much  more  cf  a  mere  gratuity.  The  inhabitants  of  an 
entire  town  may  lose  its  elective  franchise  by  disregarding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute.  As  the  law  now  is,  a  town  whose  school 
return  should  have  been  made  on  the  first  day  of  April  last,  may 
come  forward  five  years  hence,  and  claim  ninety  per  cent,  of  its 
share  of  the  school  funds,  by  making  a  return  at  that  time,  and 
when  the  return  will  not  possess  the  slightest  value  to  the  educational 
department  of  the  State.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  terms  of  the  law 
as  it  now  is,  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  a  town,  whose 
number  of  scholars  should  be  more  than  ten  per  cent  less  than 
what  it  was  the  preceding  year,  to  make  a  return  till  after  the  first 
day  of  June,  and  consequently  furnishes  a  reward  for  its  neglect 
The  law  under  consideration  is  radically  defective,  and  is  therefore 
respectfully  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  A  sum- 
mary of  statistics  is  given  below,  which  will  give  at  a  glance  the 
general  condition  and  cost  of  all  the  public  schools  in  the  State. 
By  the  annual  presentation  of  such  a  summary,  the  increase  and 
decrease  for  the  year,  in  any  particular,  can  be  easily  shown. 
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A  Summary  of  Statistics  rdating  to  the  Common  Schools  of 
the  State,  for  the  school  year  ending  April  1,  1857. 

Nmnber  of  towns  in  the  State,        ....    391 
Number  of  towns  that  haTc  made  returns,    .  .    885 

Number  of  towns  that  have  made  no  retoms,  6 

Nomber  of  oiganiaed  plantations,  .98 

Number  that  have  made  returns,      .  •  .76 

Number  that  haye  made  no  returns,  .  .         *   .       22 

Number  of  School  Districts,  ....  4,102 

Number  of  parts  of  Districts,  ....     328 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  twenty-one  years,      240,764 
Number  of  Scholars  in  the  Summer  Schools,  131,404 

Ayerage  number  in  the  Summer  Schools,      .  .  100,251 

Number  of  Scholars  in  the  Winter  Schools,  .  .  151,636 

Average  number  in  Winter  Schools,  .  .  .  117,415 

Mean  average  in  Summer  and  Winter  Schook,  .  108,044 

Batio  of  mean  average  attendance  to  whole  number  of 

Scholars,  .  •  .  .  .  .      .48 

Number  of  Male  Teachers,  .  .  2,777 

Number  of  Femsile  Teachers,  .  .  4,356 

Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers  per  month,  exclusive 

of  board,  .  .  .  .  $22  21 

Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  week,  exclusive 

of  board,  .  .         ,  .  .  .  $2  10 

Average  length  of  all  the  Schools  for  the  year,  in  weeks 

and  tenths  of  a  week,       •  .  .  .  19.9 

Amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  in  1856,  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools,  .....  $401,603  15 
Amount  required  by  law,     ....     347,536  80 
Excess  over  amount  required  by  law,  .  .       54,066  35 

Amount  received  from  State  School  funds,    .  77,960  16 

Amount  received  from  local  funds,   .  .  .      15,470  42 

Amount  expended  for  private  Schools,  .  .      29,455  69 

Amount  of  voluntary  contributions  for  the  support  of 

private  and  prolonging  public  Schools,      •  .       12,178  41 

Amount  paid  for  School  superintendence,     .  .      13,089  75 

Amount  of  Permanent  School  fund,  •  .    136,846  54 
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Amoant  of  bank  tax  distributed  Jane  1,  1857,         .  75,639  28 

Number  of  School  Houses  built  the  past  year,  •  .  149 
Cost  of  the  same,  .....  $114,000  40 
Aggregate  amount  expended  for  School  purposes  the 

past  year,  .....     663,797  58 

Number  of  good  School  Houses  in  the  State,            .  1,881 

Number  of  poor  School  Houses,  .  .  .  2,008 
Estimate  value  of  all  the  School  Houses,      .             $1,019,083.00 

Average  amount  of  School  monciy  raised  per  Scholar,  .  1  57 

Average  amount  received  from  the  State,  .  .  $0  32.4 
Number  of  towns  and  organized  plantations  that  raised 

60  cents  per  inhabitant,  as  required  by  law,           .  .     312 
Number  that  have  raised  less,            .             ,             .  .102 
Per  centage  of  valuation  of  1850  appropriated  to  Com- 
mon Schools,  expressed  in  mills  and  tenths,            .  .     45 
Number  of  towns  and  organized  plantations  that  raised 

$4,  and  more,  per  scholar,            ...  .1 

Number  that  raised  $3,  and  less  than  $4,     .             .  .3 

Number  that  raised  $>2,  and  less  than  $3,     .            .  •      42 

Number  that  raised  $1,  and  less  than  $2,     .             .  .     871 

Number  that  raised  less  than  $1,     .             .            .  .24 


Number  of  Scholars  and  their  Attendance. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  returned,  as  will  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  the  above  summary,  is  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-four.  The  number  in  the  summer  schools 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand,  four  hundred  and  four, 
leaving  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  vho 
did  not  attend  any  summer  school.  The  whole  number  in  the  winter 
schools  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand,  six  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  leaving  eighty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  not  connected  with  any  winter  school.  Were  the  returns 
complete,  the  whole  number  of  scholars  in  the  State  would  not  be 
less  than  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand.  The  blanks  which 
have  hitherto  been  sent  out  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
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have  not  sought  to  ascertain  the  whole  number  of  different  scholars 
attending  school  during  the  year,  but  those  hereafter  to  be  sent  will 
inquire  the  number  attending  the  winter  schools  who  did  not  attend 
anj  summer  school,  thus  obtaining  the  whole  number  of  different 
scholars.  The  registers  to  be  used  in  future  will  contain  the  same 
inquiry.  It  is  a  cause  for  deep  regret,  that  so  many  neglect  to 
receive  the  benefits  of  an  education  so  freely  offered,  and  grow  up  ia 
that  ignorance  which  begets  misery,  poverty  and  crime.  Thousands 
of  children,  who  in  a  few  years  will  take  a  part  in  the  affairs  of 
society,  or  be  in  it  to  clog  its  onward  march,  never  see  the  inside  of 
a  school  room,  and  will  go  out  into  life  with  no  conception  of  its 
weighty  responsibilities.  A  full  remedy  for  this  evil  cannot  be  found 
in  any  legislative  enactment,  but  mainly  in  a  correct  public  senti- 
ment. The  evil  should  be  seen,  and  become  a  n^atter  of  discussion 
in  the  family,  in  the  district,  and  in  the  town,  among  school  officers 
I  and  parents,  among  the  more  active  friends  of  education,  and  among 
all  good  and  patriotic  citizens,  who,  looking  into  the  solemn  future, 
would  see  it  furnished  with  a  people  prepared  by  mental  and  moral 
culture,  safely  to  receive  and  transmit  the  rich  legacies  bequeathed 
them.  It  should  be  felt  that  ignorance  is  improvident  and  burden- 
some. Many  remedies  might  be  suggested,  but  the  grand  remedy 
lies  within  the  system  of  common  schools  itself;  for,  like  our 
Protestant  faith,  it  knows  neither  caste  nor  condition,  but  seeks  to 
bring  the  poorest  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  richest.  No 
really  general  intelligence  and  refinement  can  come  from  a  source 
inconsistent  with  our  institutions.  Such  is  the  connection  between 
the  parts  of  our  society,  a  common  intelligence  is  the  commonweal. 
Although  this  is  particularly  true  in  our  larger  towns  and  citie3| 
yet  the  per  centage  of  attendance  here  is  much  the  lowest.  In  the 
city  of  Portland,  with  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-one 
scholars,  only  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three  were  in 
the  summer  schools,  and  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  in  the  winter  schools,  giving  as  the  mean  average  attendance 
for  all  the  schools  for  the  year,  only  thirty-two  one-hundredths, 
while  the  same  average  in  the  whole  State  was  forty-eight  one-hun- 
dredths.  In  Augusta  and  Hallowell,  it  was  thirty-nine ;  in  Bath, 
twenty;  in  Calais,  thirty;  in  Biddeford,  less  than  thirty;  while  in 
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Bockland,  Belfast  and  Gardiner,  it  was  about  the  same  as  the  average 
of  the  State ;  and  in  Bangor,  it  was  fifty-two.  The  average  of  all  the 
cities  in  the  State  was  thirty-eight. 

Another  evil  akin  to  non-attendance  is  that  of  irregularity.  A 
remedy  for  this  great  source  of  injury  to  Uie  school  at  large,  and  to 
individual  scholars,  lies  chiefly  within  the  reach  and  power  of  parents 
and  guardians,  and  cannot  be  removed  till  they  realize,  in  some 
measure,  its  disastrous  consequences.  By  a  single  day's  absence,  the 
scholar  may  lose  the  very  key  to  the  whole  study,  for  the  class  must 
advance  to  the  next  day's  investigations,  while  he  is  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  them.  Happy  is  it  for  that  child,  in  whose  mind  there  are 
no  obscurities  of  conception,  but  where,  in  the  great  work  of  disci- 
pline, it  has  taken  the  right  step,  and  at  the  right  time.  The 
military  student  cannot  be  absent  from  the  drills  of  his  company, 
else  he  lose  the  secret  of  some  movement  upon  which,  in  command, 
might  hang  the  safety  of  his  army,  or  the  destiny  of  the  nation. 
Nor  should  the  scholar  be  absent,  else  ho  lose  the  secret  to  some 
mental  process  upon  which  might  depend  the  ability,  safely  to  enter 
into  the  grand  store  house  of  truth. 


Thb  Number  of  Tbaghers  and  their  Wages.' 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  State  for  the  school  year 
ending  April  1,  1857,  was  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  :  males,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven;  females, 
four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-six.  The  average  wages  of 
male  teachers  per  month,  exclusive  of  board,  was  twenty -two  dol- 
lars and  twenty-one  cents ;  and  to  female  teachers  per  week,  exclusive 
of  board,  two  dollars  and  ten  cents.  The  number  of  teachers  has 
remained  very  nearly  the  same  for  a  series  of  years.  The  wages  of 
teachers  have  increased  each  year,  and  in  this  there  is  reason  for 
encouragement.  A  suflScient  remuneration  will  call  into  service 
those  of  superior  attainments  and  qualifications.  The  wages  paid 
also  indicate  an  increasing  intelligence  among  school  officers  and 
parents.  It  has  hitherto  been  customary  for  school  agents  to  make 
the  question  of  wages  paramount  to  that  of  fitness.    In  this  respect, 
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there  is  an  improvement,  and  in  the  right  direction.  This  has 
resulted,  in  part,  from  the  increased  amount  of  money  raised  for  the 
support  of  schools,  and  in  part  that  public  sentiment  demands  quality 
rather  than  quantity.  The  per  centage  of  attendance  is  found,  as 
a  general  rule,  to  correspond  with  the  wages  paid  to  teachers ;  for 
the  wages  bring  forward  those  who  are  better  able  to  render  the 
school  an  object  of  interest  to  the  community  and  the  scholars.  It 
is  well  that  all  these  questions  be  duly  presented  and  considered, 
for  by  so  doing,  their  close  connection  will  be  more  clearly  appre- 
hended. In  the  comparative  view  which  I  have  regarded  it  proper 
to  make  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report,  between  the  condition  of 
our  schools  in  1847  and  the  present  year,  it  will  be  observed  that 
while  much  remains  to  be  accomplished,  much  also  has  been  effected ; 
and  that  many  subjects  which  were  then  presented  for  the  first  time, 
and  hardly  admitted  to  a  respectful  hearing,  are  now  familiar  to  the 
whole  community,  and  have  long  since  become  the  basis  of  municipal 
and  legislative  action. 

Herein  the  laborer  in  the  cause  of  common  schools  may  find  his 
reward.  The  frequent  discussion  of  subjects,  if  really  practical, 
will  sooner  or  later  achieve  its  victory.  Hence  certain  questions 
have  been  brought  forward  each  year,  in  the  belief  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  testimony  in  their  defence  will  ere  long  overcome  the 
indifference  of  the  people,  and  find  a  complete  fulfilment.  Inspired 
with  that  view,  school  committees  should  annually  present  this  and 
every  other  topic  connected  with  school  affiiirs,  to  the  consideration 
of  their  fellow  citizens. 


School  Monet. 

A  law  was  passed  April  20,  1854,  which  took  effect  January  1st, 
1855,  requiring  that  sixty  cents  for  every  inhabitant  should  be  raised 
for  the  support  of  schools.  The  returns  of  this  year  show  the 
practical  operation  of  this  law.  The  whole  amount  raised  was  four 
hundred  and  one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  three  dollars  and  fifteen 
cents,  while  that  required  by  law  was  three  hundred  and  forty-seven 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars  and  eighty  cents,  show- 
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bg  an  excess  of  fifty-four  thousand,  sixty-six  dollars  and  thirtj-fire 
cents.  The  returns  of  1855  showed  the  amount  raised*  under  the 
law  requiring  fifty  cents  for  every  inhabitant,  to  hare  been  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand,  nineteen  dollars  and  seventy-six 
cents,  while  that  required  by  law  was  two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars,  giving  an  excess  of 
fifty -one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars  and  seventy- 
six  cents.  It  will  tbus  be  seen  that  under  the  present  law,  the 
excess  is  even  greater  than  when  a  less  amount  was  required.  The 
amount  received  from  the  State  the  past  year  was  seventy-seven 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  and  sixteen  cents ;  from 
local  funds,  fifteen  thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and 
forty-two  cents;  and  that  expended  for  private  and  prolonging 
public  schools,  forty-one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars 
and  ten  cents,  making  an  aggregate  of  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  thousand,  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  and  eighty-three 
cents.  The  amount  raised  gives  to  each  scholar  on  the  average, 
one  dollar  and  fifty-seven  cents ;  that  received  from  the  State,  thirty- 
two  cents  and  four  mills;  and  from  local  funds,  with  the  sum 
expended  in  the  support  of  private  schools,  seventeen  cents,  making 
an  average  sum  to  each  scholar  in  the  State  of  two  dollars,  six  cents 
and  four  mills. 

It  would  be  a  cause  for  profound  satisfaction,  could  we  be  assured 
that  this  great  expenditure  of  money  had  secured  to  all  the  children 
of  the  State  all  the  good  reasonably  to  be  expected  from  it ;  that 
every  school  house  had  been  so  constructed  and  furnished  as  to  secure 
the  ease,  comfort  and  health  of  the  pupils;  that  every  teacher  had 
been  thoroughly  qualified,  and  really  skillful  in  the  art  and  science 
of  instruction ;  that  all  the  children  had  been  in  attendance,  and 
constantly ;  and  that  all  portions  of  every  community  had  been  as  a 
unit  in  seeking  the  highest  usefulness  of  their  several  schools.  While 
we  cannot  have  this  assurance  at  present,  it  is  none  the  less  a  duty 
to  hold  up  the  ideal  of  what  we  would  attain,  to  make  yearly 
advances,  and  note  the  results  of  those  advances.  In  this  is  the 
secret  of  success  in  all  those  moral,  social  and  political  movements 
of  society,  which  tend  to  the  civilization  and  refinement  of  the  race^ 
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School  Funds. 

The  first  act  of  the  Legislature  which  formed  a  basis  for  aid  to 
our  public  schools,  was  passed  January  23,  1821,  imposing  a  semi- 
annual tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  upon  all  the  banks  of  the 
State.     The  moneys  received  into  the  treasury  by  virtue  of  this  act, 
from  the  time  of  its  passage  to  March  4,  1833,  were  taken  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  State,  and  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  one 
hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  nine  dollars 
and  sixty  cents.     The  act  of  March  4,  1833,  provided  that  the 
Treasurer  of  State  distribute  to  the  several  towns  and  plantations, 
according  to  their  number  of  scholars,  the  moneys  subsequently 
received  by  him  from  the  bank  tax ;  and  the  aggregate  amount  dis- 
tributed in  compliance  with  the  act,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  nine 
hundred  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  and  twenty- 
three  cents.     An  act  was  passed  February  23,  1828,  authorizing 
the  Land  Agent,  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  Governor 
and  Council,  to  sell  any  number  of  townships  of  land,  already  sur- 
veyed and  not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  exceeding  twenty.     The 
Land  Agent  was  required  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  State  all  sums 
80  received,  and  the  Treasurer  to  keep  a  separate  account  of  all 
moneys  received  from  the  sales,  and  all  notes,  and  the  same  were  to 
constitute  a  permanent  fund  to  be  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
primary  schools.     The  present  amount  of  the  permanent  school  fund, 
created  by  virtue  of  this  act,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars  and  fifty-four  cents.     By  an 
act  of  1849,  a  suna  of  money  equal  to  six  per  centum  upon  the 
whole  amount  of  the  permanent  school  fund,  has  been  distributed 
annually  to  the  several  cities,  towns  and  plantations,  in  the  same 
manner  and  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  tax  upon  banks.     From 
1849  to  1857  inclusive,  this  interest  has  amounted  to  forty-nine 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars  and  five  cents.    This 
Bam,  added  to  nine  hundred  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-two 
dollars  and  twenty-three  cents,  the  whole  amount  of  bank  tax  dis- 
tributed, will  give  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  seven  hundred 
and  nineteen  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents  as  the  whole  amount 
irhich  has  been  given  to  the  common  schools  since  the  formation  of 
oar  State  government. 
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The  Legislature  of  1850  passed  a  resolve  aathorizing  the  Land 
Agent,  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  Grovemor  and  Council, 
to  set  apart  and  resenre  twentj-four  half  townships  of  the  undivided 
lands  of  the  State,  and  make  a  record  of  such  reservation ;  and  he 
was  directed  to  sell  not  more  than  one  township  of  such  reserved 
lands  during  each  year,  unless  otherwise  ordered  hj  the  Legislature, 
and  pay  over  the  proceeds  of  such  sale,  when  made,  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  State.  The  proceeds  of  such  sales  were  appropriated  as  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools.  No  measures 
were  instituted  for  carrying  into  effect  the  above  provision  till  April 
9,  1856,  when  the  Legislature  passed  a  resolve  authorizing  the 
Land  Agent,  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  Grovenior  and 
Council,  to  select  and  set  apart  twenty-four  half  townships. 

The  following  table  gives  the  lands  set  apart  by  virtue  of  the 
resolve  of  February  23,  1828,  and  now  remaining  unsold^  and  also 
those  by  the  resolve  of  August  24)  1850 : 


Townships. 

Counties. 

When  ReaerTed. 

No.  Acres 
unsold. 

No.  8,  R.    4.  W.  B.  K.  P., 

Franklin, 

Feb.  23, 1828, 

23,040 

"    8.R.    5. 

ii 

i 

23,040 

•«    2.R.    8, 

•« 

1            (< 

1 

20,200 

••    4,R.    8.N.B.  K.P., 

Somerset, 

«• 

11,620 

"    4,R.    4. 

•» 

« 

23,040 

««    4.R.    5, 

t< 

<« 

23,040 

•«    7.R.    9.N.W.P.. 

Plscataqnis, 

« 

23,040 

••12,  R.    8,W.E.  L.8., 

Aroostook, 

•< 

16.017 

•«    4.R.    6. 

(• 

i< 

6,404 

••lO.R.    6, 

(< 

«c 

16.777 

"    9,R.    6, 

ii 

« 

11,428 

••    2.  R.  11, 

Piscataqnis, 

•  c 

4.288 

••13.R.    4. 

Aroostook, 

« 

2.7!r8 

*•    4.  R.    6,  W.  B.  K.  P., 

Oxford, 

Aug.  24, 1850, 

22,185 

••    l.R.    7. 

Franklin, 

•< 

20.200 

«    1,  R.    6, 

« 

«( 

10.540 

••    4.R.    9,N.W.P., 

Piscataquis, 

c< 

23,040 

«•    8,  R.    9,  W.  R  L.  S., 

•1 

«( 

22.040 

••14,R.    8. 

Aroostook, 

« 

23,040 

*•  11,  R.  16, 

•• 

c< 

23,142 

••11,R17. 

•( 

«( 

29,940 

•«    9,  R,  17, 

Somerset, 

«• 

24,296 

••  13,  R.  10. 

Aroostook, 

(fl 

23,994 

•«  12,  R.  10, 

If 

« 

24.682 

••    L,R.    2, 

•« 

Ci 

12.013 

«    8,R.18, 

Somerset, 

«< 

23,883 

487,667 
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If  the  above  table  be  correct,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
have  it  so,  the  number  of  acres  of  lands  reserved  by  the  resolves  of 
1828  and  1850,  and  unsold,  is  four  hundred  and  eightj-seven  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  and  sixty-seven.  .  The  number  of  acres  sold,  and 
consequently  not  appearing  in  the  above  table,  is  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  thousand  and  fifty  eight. 

By  a  resolve,  approved  April  13,  1857,  it  was  provided  that 
twenty  per  centum  of  all  moneys  hereafter  accruing  from  the  sale 
of  public  lands,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  State,  and 
said  proceeds  shall  be  appropriated  as  a  permanent  school  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  common  schools,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  paid 
over  annually  for  their  use,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  interest  on 
the  school  fund  is  now  paid. 

This  resolve  reflects  much  credit  upon  the  Legislature,  and  will 
eventually  prove  a  source  of  no  inconsiderable  income  to  the  common 
schools  of  the  State.  Did  not  the  State  raise  by  tax  the  full  amount 
of  school  money  required  by  law,  the  Legislature  might  properly 
refuse  any  aid ;  but  thus  far,  we  have  experienced  none  of  the  evils 
resulting  from  our  school  revenue,  which  have  been  predicted  by 
those  who  have  advocated  the  use  of  the  bank  tax  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  government.  It  will  be  time  to  withhold  the  aid  when 
the  evils  come.  In  a  former  part  of  this  report,  I  have  alluded  to 
the  law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  the  bank  tax,  and  the  interest 
on  the  school  fund.  This  law  should  be  so  changed,  that  no  town 
receive  any  portioti  of  it,  from  which  the  annual  return  is  not 
received  before  a  fixed  day.  It  should  not  extend  to  the  plantations, 
for  their  organization  is  such  as  to  render  a  return,  in  some  cases, 
nearly  impossible.  I  would  respectfully  suggest,  whether  the  ap- 
proaching Legislature  should  not  take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  a 
portion  of  the  above  lands  into  the  market,  that  a^sale  may  bo  effected 
whenever  the  demand  shall  justify  it,  for  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  interest  on  the  money  received  for  a  portion  of  them,  sold  at 
an  average  price,  would  be  more  than  any  increase  in  their  value. 

To  close  this  subject,  the  permanent  school  fund  of  the  State  now 
amounts  to  $136,846  54,  with  a  prospective  increase  from  the  sales  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand,  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  acres  of  reserved  lands;  twenty  per  cent  of  all  moneys  here- 
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after  accruing  from  the  sales  of  all  the  public  lands  unsold,  and  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  and  some  $30,000  due  on  notes  given  for 
school  lands.  Whatever  shall  be  the  amount  of  this  fund,  in  years  to 
come,  when  the  above  increase  shall  cease  to  be  prospective,  it  should 
forever  remain,  sacredly  devoted  to  the  uses  of  its  creation ;  and 
whenever  the  public  school  interests  of  the  State  shall  demand  a 
withholding  of  any  portion  of  the  annual  school  revenue,  and  they 
may  do  so,  it  should  be  taken  from  the  bank  tax,  and  not  from  the 
capital  of  the  permanent  school  fund. 


Teachers'  Conventions. 

It  has  been  the  duty  of  your  Superintendent  to  hold  a  Teachers' 
Convention  in  each  county  of  the  State  the  present  year,  and  in 
giving  a  report  of  the  result  of  his  labors  in  this  department,  he  is 
happy  in  being  able  to  represent  that  the  conventions  have  received 
a  cordial  support  from  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools,  as  well  as 
the  communities  in  which  they  were  held.  It  is  gratifying  to  have 
an  agency  adopted  for  purposes  so  necessary  and  wide-spread  in  their 
influence,  show  itself  able  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  its  establish- 
ment. In  a  society  constituted  like  our  own,  any  new  system, 
affecting  the  entire  community,  must  pass  the  severest  ordeal ;  but 
if  successfully,  it  is  the  more  sure  to  have  its  ardent  supporters. 
The  time  has  been,  in  the  history  of  our  educational  movements, 
when  the  Teachers'  Institute  was  regarded  with  somewhat  of  suspi- 
cion, and  even  now  there  are  those  not  fully  prepared  to  admit  its 
just  merit.  I  am,  however,  confident,  that  when  the  community 
shall  really  understand  what  the  system  does  seek  to  effect,  and 
become  acquainted  with  its  actual  influences,  it  will  be  regarded 
as  an  almost  indispensable  agency.  It  indeed  rests  upon  a  principle 
which  gives  vitality  to  every  means  instituted  for  securing  to  the 
teacher  a  truer  conception  of  his  work,  and  a  more  thorough  prepara- 
tion for  it ;  that  however  well  indoctrinated  he  may  himself  be,  ii^ 
the  principles  which  underlie  all  the  branches  of  learning  he  shall 
be  called  upon  to  teach,  he  may  have  so  little  acquaintance  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  aft  wholly  £ul  in  presenting  those 
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principles  to  the  mind  of  the  child;  not  inowing  whether  this  or 
that  fact  should  be*  first  subjected  to  its  investigation ;  failing  to 
recognize  the  logical  sequence  of  the  differeQt  facts  of  a  given  series  ; 
and  thus  entirely  unfitted  to  conduct  the  work  of  mental  training. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Convention,  as  far  as  possible,  hy  the  order 
and  arrangement  of  its  exercises,  and  bj  the  nature  of  those  exer- 
cises, to  render  the  teacher  intelligent  in  the  adoption  of  the  proper 
modes  and  forms  of  giving  instruction  and  Securing  the  attention  of 
papils,  and  of  the  motives  and  appliances  to  be  used  in  stimulating 
children  to  love  knowledge  and  form  themselves  to  habits  of  due 
obedience  and  order,  and  intelligent  in  bvinging  before  the  mind  a 
vast  variety  of  facts,  in  their  proper  connection^  and  orderly  arrange- 
ments, so  that  there  may  be  treasured  up  for  future  use,  making 
them  at  the  same  time  conduce  to  strengthen,  to  discipline  and  to 
enlarge  all  the  powers  of  that  mind,  fitting  and  enabling  it  to  per- 
ceive all  the  hidden  links  that  bind  effects  to  their  causes  in  nature, 
and  to  discover  the  properties,  the  relations  and  the  laws  of  a^l 
things  around  and  within  us.  '*  Education,  thus  understood,  is  to 
quicken  and  develop  every  lawful  power  and  impulse  in  the  soul, 
and  to  bring  it,  full  of  strength  and  resolution,  to  act  its  proper  part 
m  the  great  work  of  knowing  all  that  is  spread  out  before  us.  It 
is  to  make  man  understand  the  cause  and  meaning  of  every  phe- 
nomenon that  transpires,  and  drawing  therefrom  some  profit  to 
himself  and  to  his  race.  It  is  to  enable  him  to  know  and  to  use  the 
powers  of  his  mind  as  well  as  the  powers  of  his  body,  and  to  give 
him  the  complete  command  and  control  of  the  various  forces  and 
agencies  of  nature  around  him,  so  that  he  shall  become  the  lord  of 
all  living  and  material  things."  The  teacher  who  shall  thus  com- 
prehend the  relation  which  he  sustains  to  the  unfolding  mind  of  the 
scholar,  will  be  less  likely  to  disregard  the  weighty  responsibilities 
incident  to  the  place.  By  lectures  and  addresses,  the  Teachers' 
Convention  seeks  to  spread  out  before  the  teacher  the  whole  domain 
of  duty  and  of  labor.  Not  only  the  leading  facts  and  truths  to  be 
observed  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  an  intellectual  education  are 
presented,  but  also  those  of  a  moral  ^nd  physical.  By  such  a  course 
of  training,  the  office  of  the  primary  teacher  is  justly  magnified ; 
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for  wisdom  is  most  needed  in  directing  the  mind  making  ha  first 
acquisitions  and  investigations  into  truth. 

The  Convention  tends  to  put  the  teacher  in  possession  of  a  broad, 
comprehensive  and  philosophical  view  of  his  calling;  to  effect  a 
removal  of  those  narrow  and  illiberal  ideas  of  which  he  will  become 
possessed,  unless  brought  in  contact  with  his  superiors  and  those  of 
larger  experience ;  to  keep  alive  his  own  love  of  learning ;  to  render 
him  faithful  in  proportion  as  he  realizes  the  immediate  and  more 
remote  consequences  of  his  position ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  awakei^ 
and  arouse  the  community  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the  various 
responsibilities  of  its  di^erent  members.  Such  are  some  of  the 
objects  and  influences  of  the  Teachers'  Convention. 

The  first  session  was  held  at  Presque  Isle,  and  commenced  Jane 
2.  In  making  arrangements  for  the  other  counties,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  provide  two  corps  of  instructors,  and  hold  a  session  in 
each  of  two  counties,  the  same  week.  The  first  sessions  commenced 
August  24,  and  the  last  closed  October  10.  One  Board  of  Instnxe- 
tfon  consisted  of  Prof.  Charles  6.  Burnham  of  Haverhill,  Massacha- 
setts,  and  Prof  P.  A.  Chadboume,  of  Williams  College ;  and  the 
other  of  Prof.  Harry  Brickett,  of  New  Hampshire,  John  N.  Fuller, 
A.  B.,  of  Livermore,  and  Mr.  Samuel  0.  Burnham,  of  Massachu- 
setts.  The  labors  of  Prof.  Burnham  in  the  departments  of  arithmetic^ 
reading  and  school  government,  well  sustained  the  high  reputatioa 
which  he  has  enjoyed  for  many  years,  as  an  Institute  instructor. 
Twenty-five  years  of  actual  service  in  the  school  room  as  a  teacher, 
eminently  qualify  him  for  that  department  of  instruction.  A  thor- 
ough and  elementary  method  of  teaching ;  physical  and  moral,  aa 
well  as  mental  education ;  the  means  to  be  used  in  obtaining^  the 
co-operation  and  interest  of  districts  and  parents,  and  the  other 
means  and  appliances  calculated  to  give  the  highest  life  and  value 
to  the  whole  school ;  and  the  duties  of  parents,  of  school  officers, 
and  of  towns,  were  subjects  upon  which  he  addressed  the  teachers 
during  the  day  sessions,  or  the  community  at  large  in  his  evening 
lectures. 

The  principles  of  grammar  and  the  facts  of  geography  were  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  Chadbourne.    His  extensive  acqoirements  in  the 
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B&tiiral  sciences,  and  his  v&Inable  experience  as  a  teacher,  rendered 
his  lectures  a  source  of  intense  interest  to  the  members  of  the  CSon- 
vention,  and  furnished  a  happy  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  teacher  of  the  primary  school  should  seek  to  render  attractive 
the  various  branches  of  study.  They  were  peculiarly  calculated  to 
arouse  and  inspire  the  teacher,  to  imbue  him  with  a  deeper  love  of 
knowledge,  and  secure  from  him  a  more  faithful  and  efficient  dis- 
charge of  duty.  They  were  as  appeals  to  the  teacher,  to  consider, 
that  the  manner  in  which  he  should  discharge  his  duties,  would  take 
hold  of  the.  whole  future  life  of  the  scholar ;  to  become  himself  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  truth ;  to  seek  it  everywhere ;  to  cull  every 
possible  flower  along  the  track,  and  hurl  it  back  to  delight  and 
allure  on  his  admiring  pupil. 

Prof.  Brickett,  who  gave  instruction  in  grammar  and  arithmetic 
in  the  Conventions  under  the  management  of  the  other  corps  of 
instructors,  has  'been  a  practical  teacher  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  for  a  series  of  years,  and  for  three  or  four  years,  has 
been  connected  with  the  Teachers'  Institutes  of  that  State.  His 
method  of  unfolding  and  presenting  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
branches  under  his  charge,  was  clear  and  philosophical.  The  Con- 
vention, when  under  his  charge,  was  a  model  school.  His  lectures 
before  the  class  and  the  public,  on  the  motive  power  of  the  school 
room,  memory  and  reason,  and  the  English  language,  were  eminently 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  teachers,  and  the  communities.  The 
odd  moments  occupied  in  singing  added  to  the  interest  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  served  to  show  its  members  how  this  exercise  may  be 
made  to  conduce  to  the  order  and  happiness  of  the  school.  The 
department  of  reading  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fuller,  and 
that  of  geography,  of  Mr.  Bumham.  These  gentlemen  had  less 
experience  than  the  other  instructors,  yet  exhibited  no  less  assiduity 
or  fiLithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  nor  were  their  efforts 
less  successful  or  acceptable  to  the  members  of  the  class. 

The  session  of  the  Convention  in  Aroostook  county  continued  four 
days  and  evenings ;  but  in  every  other  county,  five  days  and  even- 
ings. The  day  session  was  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  our  public  schools,  and  the  evening  exercises  con- 
sisted of  lectures  calculated  to  instruct  and  improve  the  members  of 
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the  Conyentions  in  their  duties  as  teachers ;  to  awaken  within  them 
as  students  a  livelier  enthusiasm ;  and  to  arouse  in  the  minds  of 
citizens  a  deeper  interest  in  the  cause  of  common  schools.  At  these 
lectures,  the  citizens  of  the  place  and  neighborhood  were  in  attend- 
apce,  and  manifested  an  increasing  interest,  and  herein  is  shown  one 
of  the  legitimate  effects  of  the  system.  The  community  becomes 
aroused  as  well  as  the  teachers  instructed.  This  fact  would  of  itself 
sustain  the  Convention,  for  without  the  intelligent  co-operation  of 
parents  and  citizens  generally,  the  common  school  must  languish. 
In  addition  to  those  given  by  your  Superintendent  and  his  associat^es, 
able  and  practical  lectures  were  delivered  by  the  following  gentle- 
men :  the  Rev.  Dr.  Champhn  of  Waterville  College ;  Prof.  Egbert 
C.  Smyth  of  Bowdoin  College ;  Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Dillingham  of  Aa- 
gusta;  George  Woods,  A.  M.,  of  Yarmouth;  Dr.  N.  T.  True  of 
Bethel ;  Prof.  Moses  Lyford  of  Waterville  College ;  A.  G.  Lebroke, 
Esq.,  of  Foxcroft ;  Rev.  A.-  B.  Clark  of  Bloomfield ;  Rev.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds of  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. ;  Rev.  E.  G.  Carpenter  of  Newcastle ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Spaulding  of  Calais ;  Mr.'  Corthell,  treceptor  of  Calais 
Academy;  Rev.  Dr.  Palfrey  of  Belfast,  and  Henry  Giles,  Esq.,  of 
Bucksport. 

I  should  not  omit  to  report  the  cordial  reception  received  from  the 
citizens  of  the  villages  and  cities  in  which  the  Conventions  were 
held.  In  every  case  a  church  or  hall  was  furnish^  free  of  anj 
charge  to  the  State,  and  board  to  the  teachers  at  a  very  moderate 
compensation.  At  Thomaston,  Calais  and  Bucksport,  board  was 
gratuitously  provided  for  all  the  members  of  the  Convention.  While 
I  am  happy  to  report  a  most  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
committees  and  citizens  in  every  place,  the  Supervisor  of  Thomas^ 
ton,  and  the  Committee  of  Calais,  made  their  preparations  with  so 
much  system,  that  a  peculiar  interest  and  efficiency  were  added  to 
the  sessions  in  these  places. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  at  all  of  the  Con- 
ventions, was  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  or  nearly  one-third  of 
all  the  teachers  of  common  schools  in  the  State.  This  number  makes 
an  average  at  each  Convention  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and 
is  larger  than  on  any  preceding  year  since  the  establishment  of  the 
present  system,  or  under  the  Board  of  Education,  with  the  exceptiou 
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of  a  single  year.  It  is  believed  that  the  number  in  attendance  will 
increase  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  the  real  objects  of  the  institu- 
tion are  kept  in  view.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  time  and 
place  of  each  session,  and  the  number  of  teachers  attending : 


■                           ,"          ■  ■ 

Members. 

Connties. 

Where  held 

When. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Aroostook,    .     . 

Pre$>qae  I«Ie, 

June     2, 

18 

23 

41 

Cumberland,      . 

Windham, 

Aug.  24, 

74 

83 

J  67 

KeDcebec,     .    . 

Wintbrop, 

Auff.  24, 

63 

79 

142 

Somerset,      .    . 

Bloomfleld, 

Aug.  81, 

58 

77 

135 

York 

Alfred, 

Aug.  81, 

49 

56. 

105 

ADdroflcoffgio,  . 

Turner, 

Sept.     7, 

66 

78 

144 

OxfoTd.    .     .     . 

Bethel, 

Sept.     7. 

63 

5a 

105 

F.-ankHn,      .     . 

Wihon, 

Sept.  14. 

83 

77 

160 

Piscatftqais, .     . 

Dover, 

Sept.  14, 

•    66 

83 

139 

Penobftcot,    .     . 

Corinoa, 

Sept.  21, 

60 

72 

122 

&igadahoo,   .     . 

Topsham, 

Sept.  21, 

90 

43 

138 

Lincoln,   .     .     . 

Thomaston, 

1    Sept.  28, 

61 

89 

150 

Waldo,     .     .     . 

Belfast, 

Sept.  28, 

31 

43 

74 

Hancock,       .     . 

Buoksport, 

Oct.      5, 

35 

78 

118 

Washington, 

Calais, 

Oct.      5, 

44 

142 

186 

821 

1,075 

1,906 

The  Appropriation  for  the  Conventions. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  Con- 
ventions, ana  ask  an  additional  sum.  The  two  thousand  dollars  now 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  secure  to  the  schools  of  the  State  an  ample 
return ;  yet  increased  means  would  greatl j  augment  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained.  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  those  subjects  presented 
to  the  teachers,  of  which  they  are  in  the  greatest  need,  and  to  call 
into  the  Conventions  as  occasional  lecturers,  gentlemen  qualified  to 
give  instruction  upon  other  than  the  branches  usually  taught  in  our 
public  schools,  yet  intimately  connected  with  the  duties  of  the 
teacher.  With  a  small  expense,  one  or  more  lectures  could  be  had 
in  each  Convention  upon  the  subject  of  physiology,  and  no  one  can 
doubt  an  almost  total  ignorance  of  this  important  branch  of  study 
on  the  part  of  our  teachers.    It  is  not  always  practicable  to  employ 
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an  instractor  in  grammar,  arithmetic  or  geography,  who  shall  be 
able  to  present  in  a  concise  manner,  the  main  facts  of  physiology,  or 
give  to  the  teachers  really  philosophical  rules  to  be  used  in  the  work 
of  physical  education.  It  woUld  not  unfrequently  add  rery  much 
to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  session,  to  obtain  a  lecture  from  one 
or  more  practical  teachers  of  the  county,  but  this  cannot  be  in  many 
cases,  without  the  means  of  making  a  moderate  compensation.  Many 
other  reasons  could  be  adduced  and  advantages  suggested,  but  which 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  state  in  this  place. 

The  expenses  of  the  Conventions  have  overrun  the  two  thousand 
dollars,  between  one  and  two  hundred.  These  expenses  consisted  of 
the  salaries  of  instructors,  their  board* and  traveling  expenses,  the 
sums  paid  to  lecturers,  for  the  care  of  halls,  circulars,  advertising 
and  postage.  To  support  this  institution  in  Massachusetts,  four 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  are  annually  expended,  and  in  New 
Hampshire,  five  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  The  additional 
appropriation  asked  for,  is  six  hundred  dollars.  This  amount  is 
absolutely  needed,  and  the  smallest  sum  has,  been  named.  The 
Legislature  cannot  regard  it  as  exorbitant  or  unwise.  The  Conven- 
tion system  is  far  superior  to  any  other  agency  that  has  ever  been 
employed  or  suggested  in  this  State,  for  elevating  the  character  of 
the  teachers  of  our  common  schools,  and  thus  giving  a  higher  value 
to  the  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  raised  by  tax,  the  past  year, 
with  which  to  meet  the  salaries  of  these  teachers.  I  would  respect- 
fully recommend  that  the  Conventions  be  supported  from  the  income 
of  the  Bank  Tax,  instead  of  the  Treasury,  as  now  provided. 


A  Comparative  View. 

In  the  report  of  the  Hon.  William  G.  Crosby,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  made  in  1848,  were  the  returns  for  the 
school  year  1847.  It  might  be  justifiable  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  returns  of  that  year,  and  those  of  the  present,  and  also 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  useful,  whenever  the 
system  of  education  in  any  State  undergoes  a  change,  to  ascertain 
whether  this  change  in  the  system  has  produced  any  beneficial  results 
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in  its  operations ;  to  investigate  into  any  other  causes  which  have 
prodaced  fii?orable  effects,  and  to  make  a  record  of  our  investiga* 
tioDB.  Such  a  conrse  may  open  the  way  to  still  greater  improve- 
ments,  for  it  will  then  be  considered  how  these  causes  may  be 
repeated,  modified  or  increased  in  effectiveness,  and  how  the  agencies 
aheady  in  use  may  be  increased  in  number  or  power.  In  1850,  our 
school  system  underwent  a  very  important  change  in  many  of  its  lead* 
ing  features.  The  law  of  that  year  contained  many  new  provisions, 
and  the  same  have  been  incorporated  into  the  new  revised  statutes. 
It  also  described  with  additional  minuteness  the  duties  of  the  several 
officers  acting  under  it  The  election  of  the  Superintending  School 
Committee  for  three  years,  has  secured  to  the  schools  much  more 
experience  than  was  usual  under  the  old  system.  Greater  care  is 
exercised  in  the  choice  of  a  conmiittee,  w^hen  it  is  known  that  the 
term  of  office  is  for  three  years.  The  provision  which  requires  that 
a  plan  of  the  school  house  to  be  erected  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
school  committee,  has  contributed  very  much  to  the  great  improve- 
ment which  has  been  made  in  this  particular.  The  rights  and 
privileges  given  to  school  districts  and  towns,  in  the  formation  of 
union  and  graded  schools,  have  had  their  intended  effect  in  a  large 
number  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  the  State.  During  the  last 
ten  years  the  number  of  scholars  has  increased  from  two  hujidred 
and  twenty-three  thousand,  six  hundred  and  forty-nine,  to  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four.  The  average 
number  in  the  summer  schools  has  advanced  nine  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  twelve,  and  in  the  winter  schools  eleven  thousand, 
six  hundred  and  ninety.  This  increase  in  attendance  is  somewhat 
above  the  relative  gain  in  the  number  of  scholars,  but  is  far  less 
than  could  be  desired.  The  number  of  male  teachers  has  increased 
from  two  thousand,  five  hundred  and  eighty-six,  to  two  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven ;  that  of  female  teachers  from  three 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  five,  to  four  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six ;  the  wages  of  the  former  per  month,  exclusive  of  board, 
from  sixteen  dollars  and  five  cents,  to  twenty-two  dollars  and  twenty- 
one  cents ;  those  of  the  latter  per  week,  exclusive  of  board,  from 
one  dollar  and  thirty-seven  cents,  to  two  dollars  and  ten  cents ;  the 
amount  of  school  money  required  by  law,  from  two  hundred  and 
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thirty-one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ninety-one  dollars  and  twenty 
cents,  to  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
thirty-six  dollars  and  eighty  cents,  or  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand, eight  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  and  sixty  cents;  the 
amount  received  from  the  State,  from  twenty-four  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  fifty-six  cents,  to  seventy-seven  thou- 
sand, nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  and  sixteen  cents,  or  fifty-three 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  forty  cents ;  and  the 
amount  raised  by  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  from  about  two 
hundred  thousand,  to  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  encouraging  improre- 
ment  has  been  made  in  respect  to  the  wages  of  teachers,  and  the 
amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  for  the  support  of  schools.  In  the 
report  of  Mr.  Crosby,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  it  was 
contended,  and  with  great  justness  of  reasoning,  that  the  failure  of 
the  common  schools  was  attributable,  to  a  very  great  extent,  to 
incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers ;  that  one  prominent  cause 
of  this  incompetency  was  a  want  of  sufficient  compensation ;  that  a 
demand  must  be  made  for  teachers  of  higher  qualifications,  and  that 
the  demand  must  be  accompanied  with  a  more  liberal  remuneration. 
The  correctness  of  this  position  has  been  felt  throughout  the  State, 
and  the  demand  for  improvement  has  been  made.  It  has  been  the 
demand  of  the  age,  and  has  continued  to  be  made  till  the  present 
time.  Parents  have  become  convinced  that  the  time  of  their  children 
has  been  nearly  wasted,  and  the  money  expended  almost  wholly  lost 
There  has  been  a  constant  complaint  with  the  present,  and  a  seeking 
for  something  better.  This  is  the  ground  of  our  hope  in  the  future. 
This  desire  for  improvement  must  be  kept  alive.  This  demand  for 
greater  excellence  in  our  schools  has  produced  a  spirit  of  liberality 
in  making  provisions  for  their  support.  The  compensation  of  teach- 
ers has  kept  pace  with  the  demand  for  those  of  higher  qualifications, 
and  means  have  been  provided  for  their  improvement.  Within  the 
past  ten  years,  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  seven  years,  with 
an  average  attendance,  each  year,  of  sixteen  hundred,  and  by  their 
influence  have  called  forth  a  large  class  of  young  men  and  women, 
who  have  entered  this  field  of  labor  with  an  enlarged  and  intelligent 
view  of  their  work.    These  yearly  gatherings  are  now  sustained 
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from  a  cotiTictioti  of  duty,  and  of  necessity.  This  same  conviction 
is  now  demanding  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school,  and  will  not 
rest  satisfied  till  this  agency  has  commenced  its  work  of  infusing  a 
new  life  into  our  whole  school  system.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
regard  these  signs  of  progress,  and  legislate  accordingly.  While  so 
much  remains  to  be  achieved,  that  is  calculated  to  dishearten,  it  is 
ifell  to  seize  upon  every  hopeful  element,  and  seek  to  obtain  its 
fullest  development 


HiGHEB  Institutions  of  Learning. 

The  last  Legislature,  by  a  resolve,  made  it  my  duty  to  collect  and 
submit  in  tabular  form  in  this  report,  statistics  in  reference  to  the 
colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State ;  the  statistics 
to  embrace  the  following  particulars  relating  to  each  institution : 
when  incorporated,,  where  located,  how  much  land  and  how  much 
money  received  from  this  State  or  from  Massachusetts,  and  the 
average  number  of  pupils  attending  each  the  past  year.  In  May 
last,  circulars  were  fon|arded  to  all  these  institutions,  containing 
such  interrogatories  as  would  give,  if  answered,  the  desired  inform- 
ation, but  answers  were  received  from  not  more  than  one-half  the 
number,  till  the  request  to  furnish  them  was  repeated.  Those  from 
which  no  returns  have  yet  been  had,  but  supposed  to  be  in  operation, 
are  designated  in  the  following  table,  and  in  the  remarks  which  fol- 
low. It  was  evidently  the  object  of  the  resolve,  to  bring  before  the 
Legislature  reliable  information  in  respect  to  the  number,  location, 
and  usefulness  of  these  institutions,  as  also  the  amount  received  from 
the  State  before  and  since  its  separation  from  Massachusetts.  The 
mere  location  might  become  a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  importance 
to  the  Legislature,  when  called  upon  to  grant  the  incorporation  of 
others  of  the  like  character ;  for  it  is  not  for  the  advancement  of 
learning  that  they  be  instituted  beyond  the  number  absolutely  re- 
qtiired,  or  where  they  would  do  little  more  than  draw  from  the 
support  of  those  already  in  existence,  and  meeting  the  actual  wants 
of  the  surrounding  section.  It  would  be  far  better  to  have  one,  two, 
or  three  academies  or  seminaries  in  a  county,  receiving  a  generous 
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support,  and  supplied  with  libraries  and  apparatus,  philosophical 
and  chemical,  and  every  other  usefal  appliance,  than  a  larger  num- 
ber, with  a  meagre  support,  and  a  corresponding  usefulness.     Many 
of  the  academies  in  the  State,  and  now  extinct,  were  established  to 
gratify  the  spirit  df  rivalry  in  neighboring  villages.     The  Legisla- 
ture should  demand  the  most  satisfactory  proof  that  the  incorporation 
asked  for,  is  required  by  the  real,  and  not  the  fancied  wants  of  the 
place  and  the  surrounding  communities,  and  that  its  establishment 
would  do  no  injury  to  the  common  schools  of  that  place,  by  lessen- 
ing their  support  or  hindering  their  proper  gradation.     In  some  of 
the  largest  villages  in  the  State,  in  which  academies  are  found,  tEe 
public  schools  are  sadly  neglected.   No  higher  grade  being  established, 
the  scholars  fitted  for  it  will  from  necessity  enter  the  academy.     This 
should  not,  and  need  not  be.     Whenever  the  number  of  scholars 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  a  public  school  education  in  any  village, 
shall  justify  the  formation  of  the  primary,  grammar,  intermediate 
and  high  school  grades,  or  either  of  the  grades  above  the  primary, 
together  with  that,  their  interests  demand  such  a  gradation,  and 
nothing  should  stand  in  the  way.     This  is  not  said  with  a  spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  academies  and  seminaries,  for  no  one  will  more  readily  admit 
than  myself,  that  there  are  many  of  these  institutions  in  the  State 
which  have  done,  and  are  still  doing,  incalculable  good  to  the  cause 
of  liberal  learning ;  which  have  sent  out  into  all  the  professions,  and 
into  every  other  pursuit  in  life,  thousands  who  could  not  have  obtained 
the  same  culture  in  the  common  schools ;  which  have  called  within 
the  circle  of  their  influence,  and  encouraged  on,  thousands  who 
would  have  never  entered  the  higher  fields  of  learning,  and  conse- 
quently the  higher  fields  of  usefulness,  but  for  their  fostering  care ; 
and  which  have  been  justly  entitled  to  all  the  aid  already  received 
from  the  State,  and  equally  entitled  to  its  futune  aid.     It  is  simplj 
contended  that  future  incorporations  should  be  withheld,  when  sought 
for  the  mere  accommodation  of  a  single  village,  in  which  the  publie 
schools  might  be  made,  if  properly  graded,  to  meet  every  actual 
want,  unless  called  for  by  neighboring  communities,  in  which,  from 
sparseness  of  population,  the  public  schools  cannot  be  of  sufficient 
length  and  facilities.     It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  onr 
system  of  graded  schools,  that  it  has  superseded  the  academies  and 
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Other  incorporated  institations  of  the  like  character,  in  such  places 
83  Portland,  Bangor,  Bath,  Belfast,  Augusta,  Hallowell,  Gardiner, 
Saco,  and  niany  others,  and  especially  when  those  academies  were 
established  to  meet  the  wants  existing  before  the  graded  sjstem  was 
adopted — bat  ceasing  when  it  was  adopted — ^and  is  also  an  argument 
in  support  of  the  positions  above  taken.  The  colleges,  seminaries 
and  academies  must  look  to  the  common  school  for  their  pupils, 
and  are  consequently  interested  in  its  success,  for  the  more  efficient 
it  becomes,  and  the  more  generally  its  advantages  are  appreciated 
and  enjoyed,  the  larger  will  be  the  number  of  those  who  will  seek 
the'  superior  facilities  of  the  higher  institutions.  The  academy 
receives  the  largest  number  of  students  from  the  district  in  which 
there  was  a  good  school  the  preceding  winter.  In  the  Massachusetts 
colleges,  the  number  of  students  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
improvement  of  the  common  schools.  I  am  happy  to  report,  that 
many  of  the  officers  in  oar  own  colleges  are  ever  ready  to  give  theiir 
influence  and  voice  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools,  and  have  ren- 
dered your  Superintendent  valuable  aid  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

In  the  following  summary  of  statistics,  some  errors  may  be  found. 
Many  of  the  facts  were  obtained  from  the  able  report  of  the  Hon. 
£.  M.  Thurston,  of  1851.  Those  institutions  from  which  no  returns 
have  been  received,  are  marked  thus  (*.)  Remarks  will  be  found 
in  reference  to  the  colleges,  and  some  of  the  seminaries  and  acade- 
laies,  following  the  tables.  The  first  gives  only  those  which  are 
known  to  be  in  active  operation. 
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Below  is  a  list  of  institutions,  a  majority  of  which  aever  went 
into  operation.  A  very  few  of  the  number  may  maintain  a  school, 
a  portion  of  the  year,  but  as  no  returns  hare  been  received  from 
such,  they  are  placed  in  this  list.  A  portion  have  sustained  a  school 
for  many  years.  Portland  Academy  did  so,  for  half  a  century,  and 
received  from  Massachusetts  eleven  thousand,  five  hundred  and-twentj 
acres  of  land.  Its  real  and  personal  estate  is  valued  at  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Bath  Academy  received  one  half  township  of  land  from 
Massachusetts,  which  was  sold  for  six  thousand,  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. Belfast  also  received  one  half  township;  Union  Academy,  at 
Kennebunk,  received  from  this  State  five  hundred  dollars;  also, 
Augusta  High  School  five  hundred  dollars.  Liming  ton  Academy 
received  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  Union  Academy,  at  Old 
Town,  received  one  half  township.  Bucksport  Seminary  has  main- 
tained a  school  for  many  years.  Its  name  was  changed  in  1850  to 
East  Maine  Conference  Seminary.  It  has  received  from  the  State 
fifteen  hundred  dollars^  but  is  now  embarrassed  by  a  debt,  incurred 
in  the  erection  of  a  boarding-house.  When  the  debt  is  removed,  it  will 
ro-eommence. 

Portland  Academy,  Portland,  Feb.  24, 1T94 

Bath  Academy,  Bath.  Mar.  ]6, 1805 

Belfast  Academy,  Belfast,  Feb.  29,  1803 

Bath  Female  Academy,  Bath,  Mar.  11, 1808 

Wiscasset  Academy,  Wiscasset,  Mar.  12, 1808 

Thornton  Academy,  Saco,  Feb.  16, 1811 

Young  Ladies'  Academy,  Bangor,  Jan.  27, 1818 

Gardiner  Lyceum,  Gardiner,  Jan.  SO,  1822 

Brunswick  Academy,  Brunswick,  Jan.  28, 1823 

Oxford  Female  Academy,  Paris,  Feb.*   7, 1827 

Dearborn  Academy,  ^  Buxton,  Feb.  23, 1828 

Eastport  Academy,  Eastport,  Jan.  31, 1832 

Lee  Meadows'  Academy,  Weld,  Feb.  13, 1833 

Union  Academy,  Kennebunk,  Jan.  24, 1834 

Sanford  Academy,  Sanford,  Feb.  12, 1834 

Augusta  High  School,  Augusta,  Feb.     9, 1S35 

Waterville  Liberal  Institute,       Waterville,  Feb.  28, 1835 
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Brunswick  High  School, 
Freedom  Academy, 
Liy^gston  Academy, 
Waldoborough  Academy, 
Pittston  High  School, 
Thomaston  Theo.  School, 
Elliot  Academy, 
Backfield  High  School, 
Monroe  Academy, 
Brunswick  Seminary, 
Brewer  Academy, 
Newport  Academy, 
St.  George  Academy, 
Phipsburg  Academy, 
Union  Academy, 
Bucksport  Seminary, 
Norway  Liberal  Institute, 
Oxford  Normal  Institute, 
Yarmouth  Institute, 
Camden  Academy, 
Gardiner  High  School, 
Dixfield  Academy, 
Unity  Academy, 
Boothbay  Academy, 
Raymond  Academy, 
Oak  Grove  School, 
Gray  Academy, 


From  the  preceding  tables  and  accompanying  remarks,  it  appears 
that  there  are  two  colleges,  one  theological  seminary,  and  fifby-eight 
academies,  which  sustain  schools  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  year. 
The  term  academies,  embraces  seminaries,  institutes  and  high  schools. 
It  also  appears  that  there*  are  forty-five  academies  which  do  not  sus- 
tain a  school.  Many  of  these  never  organized  under  their  charters. 
Some  organized,  but  never  went  into  operation ;  others  may  support 
a  school  for  a  term,  in  each  year.  These  institutions  have  received 
from  Massachusetts,  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  nine  hundred 


Brunswick, 

Mar.  24,1885 

Freedom, 

Feb.  18,  1836 

Richmond, 

Mar.  15,  1836 

Waldoborough, 

Mar.  18,  1836 

Pittston, 

Mar.  17,  183T 

Thomaston, 

Feb.  20,  188» 

Elliot, 

Feb.  26,  1840 

Buckfield, 

Mar.    3,1842 

Monroe, 

Feb.  21,  1845 

Brunswick, 

Feb.  20,  1845 

Brewer, 

Mar.  14,  1845 

Newport, 

Mar.  17,  1845 

St.  George, 

April  8,  1845 

Phipsburg, 

Aug.    7,1846 

Old  Town, 

Aug.    8,  1848 

Bucksport, 

June    8, 1849 

Norway, 

June  25,  1849 

Paris, 

July  28,  1849 

Yarmouth, 

May  30,  1851 

Camden, 

June    3, 1851 

Gardiner, 

Feb.  15,  1852 

Dixfield, 

Mar.  19,  1852 

Unity, 

Mar.  22,  1852 

Boothbay, 

Mar.  16,  1853 

Raymond, 

Mar.  16, 1858 

Vassalborough, 

April  5,  1854 

Gray, 

Mar.    8,1857 
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and  eighty-three  acres  of  land,  and  from  Maine,  three  hundred  and 
thirtj-one  thousand,  four  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  The  lands  sold 
are  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand,  four  hundred  and  three 
acres.  The  amount  received  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand, 
five  hundred  and  one  dollars.  This  does  not  include  the  amount 
received  by  the  Trustees  of  Bowdoin  College  for  the  eight  townships 
from  Massachusetts.  Portland  and  Belfast  academies  each  received 
one-half  township.  I  am  unable  to  state  the  amount  sold,  or  the 
sums  received.  Some  fifty-six  thousand  acres  of  these  lands  remain 
unsold.  Bowdoin  College  received  thirty-three  thousand,  and  the 
Medical  School  fifteen  thousand,  five  hundred  dollars.  Also,  it  had  an 
annuity  of  three  thousand  dollars  from  1814  to  1831,  one-fourth  part 
for  aid  to  indigent  students.  Waterville  College  has  received  in 
money  fourteen  thousand,  five  hundred  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of 
money  given  to  the  colleges  and  academies  is  ninety-two  thousand, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  The  aggregate  average  number  of 
scholars  is  four  thousand  and  fifty-two.  The  whole  number  of 
different  scholars  for  the  year  would  not  full  below  eight  thousand. 
The  Maine  State  Seminary  has  been  in  operation  for  one  term, 
and  I  have  estimated  the  number  in  attendance.  It  is  probably 
much  too  low.  The  Maine  Charity  School  has  never  received  any 
aid  from  the  State. 

The  collection  of  these  statistics  has  been  attended  with  much 
labor,  and  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  present  all  the  facts  in  a 
tabular  form. 


School  Laws. 

A  resolve  was  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  making  it  mj  duty 
to  prepare,  in  pamphlet  form,  a  compilation  of  the  laws  relating  to 
public  schools,  with  an  index  and  marginal  references,  and  cause  the 
same  to  be  printed  and  distributed  to  the  several  cities,  towoB  and 
organized  plantations  in  this  State,  one  copy  being  allowed  to  each 
of  the  Superintending  School  Committees,  Supervisors,  and  school 
district  Clerks.  I  have  caused  sixty-five  hundred  copies  of  the 
school  laws  to  be  printed  and  distributed  agreeably  to  the  above 
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requirements.  School  officers,  districts  and  towns  will  be  greatlj 
assisted  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties,  bj  having  the 
laws  at  their  immediate  command.  Much  unprofitable  discussion 
has  arisen  in  school  districts  from  an  ignorance  of  the  real  provisions 
of  the  statute  respecting  the  various  duties,  powers  and  obligations 
incident  to  our  common  school  sjstem.  A  few  forms  were  added  to 
the  copy  of  laws  published  under  my  direction.  Thej  were  forms 
of  an  application  to  the  municipal  officers  for  an  article  in  the  war* 
rant  to  change,  discontinue  or  constitute  a  new  school  district ;  to 
the  agent,  and  also  to  the  municipal  officers,  to  call  a  special  school 
district  meetSng;  to  the  municipal  officers,  for  an  article  in  the 
warrant  asking  the  opinion  of  the  town  on  the  disagreement  of  the 
district  in  raising  money ;  to  municipal  officers,  on  disagreement  of 
district  in  location  of  school  house ;  and  forms  for  the  notices  to  be 
made  by  the  different  authorities,  in  answer  to  the  above  applications. 
Many  valuable  rights,  conferred  upon  districts  and  towns,  can  only 
be  secured  by  a  strict  observance  of  all  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  tbe  twenty-eighth  section^ 
which  confers  upon  the  municipal  officers  the  power  to  lay  out'  a 
school  house  lot,  when  the  owner  of  the  land  refuses  to  sell  the  same. 
The  objects  to  be  secured  fully  justified,  in  my  judgment,  the  addi^^ 
tion  of  the  several  forms. 


Education  in  the  Plantations 

A  resolve  was  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  appropriating  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  each  of  the  plantations  of  Van  Buren, 
Madawaska  and  Hancock,  in  the  county  of  Aroostook,  for  the  sup- 
port of  English  schools  therein,  provided  the  plantations  wculd  each 
raise  by  tax  the  same  sum  for  school  purposes.  In  May  last,  I 
caused  circulars,  both  in  the  French  and  English  language,  containing 
the  resolve  and  other  information,  to  be  forwarded  to  each  plantation. 
They  also  indicated  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  inhabitants  and 
ZDyself,  in  carrying  out  the  intention  of  the  Legislature.  In  a  stiU 
greater  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  resolve,  I  visited  the  planta- 
tions in  the  month  of  June,  and  obtained  as  much  information 
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eoDcerning  their  actual  oondition  and  wants  as  was  practicable  at  the 
time.  Van  Buren,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  spring,  voted  to  raise  the 
sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  the  support  of  schools ;  but  as 
this  sum  was  larger  than  the  plantation  was  authorized  to  raise,  and 
from  other  informalities  in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  the  assessors 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  or  proper  toiissess  the  tax,  and  consequeotlj 
there  has  not  been  a  compliance  with  the  resolve.  In  a  neighbor- 
hood near  Yiolette  Brook,  a  few  American  and  English  families  have 
erected  a  neat  and  convenient  school  house,  and  maintained  an 
English  school  a  portion  of  each  year.  In  this  part  of  the  planta- 
tion, much  interest, is  felt  in  the  cause  of  education.  In  another 
district,  a  desire  was  expressed  for  an  English  school. 

I  next  visited  Madawaska  plantation,  and  found  three  schools  in 
operation.  The  first  was  a  private  school,  mainlj  or  wholly  supported 
bj  Mons.  Francis  Tbibedeaux,  and  instructed  by  a  Frenchman.  It 
was  practically  a  public  school,  for  all  the  scholars  of  the  district 
were  admitted.  The  examination  of  the  school  was  very  satisfactory. 
All  the  studies  were  pursued  in  the  French  language,  although 
there  was  a  reading  class  in  English,  in  which  some  proficiency  had 
been  made.  I  here  met  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
and  found  them  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  schools,  and  have  their 
children  learn  the  English.  In  the  district  opposite  Little  Falls, 
there  has  been  a  French  scbool  for  a  few  weeks.  At  the  upper 
chapel,  was  a  school  supported  by  the  Rev.  Mons.  Dionne,  and 
under  his  immediate  direction.  I  visited  this  school,  and  found  the 
instruction  of  a  very  respectable  character,  and  also  a  very  good 
reading  class  in  English.  I  was  very  kindly  received  by  the  reverend 
gentleman,  and  he  assured  me  of  his  hearty  co-operation  in  securing 
the  benefits  intended  by  the  resolve.  This  plantation  had  a  meeting 
the  last  of  June,  but  did  not  vote  to  raise  the  two  hundred  dollars. 
This  sum  was  subsequently  contributed  and  paid  in  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  two  or  three  districts,  and  a  certificate  of  the  fact  duly  made. 
As  it  did  not  comply  with  the  resolve,  no  aid  has  been  rendered  to 
that  plantation.  From  all  the  information  which  I  obtained  from  a 
personal  examination  into  their  wants,  and  have  since  received,  I 
am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  the  Legislature  should  renew  the  resolve 
and  allow  the  same  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  each  of  the  planta- 
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tions  of  Van  Baren  and  Madawaska,  or  to  such  districts  therein  as 
shall  raise  an  equal  amount.  If  but  one  district  shall  make  an  effort 
in  the  right  direction,  it  should  receive  some  aid,  and  others  will  be 
incited  to  a  similar  undertaking.  Thej  will  require  in  their  schools 
more  or  less  direct  assistance  from  the  State,  but  it  is  wisdom  to 
insist  upon  an  effort  in  their  own  behalf.  They  should  first  assist 
themselves,  and  then  be  encouraged  by  the  State. 

In  Hancock,  much  more  has  been  done  for  schools.  At  Fort 
Kent,  in  that  plantation,  ^as  a  large  and  flourishing  English  school, 
taught  bjr  a  Miss  Huntress,  an  experienced  and  accomplished  teacher. 
It  contained  some  sixty  or  seventy  scholars,  and  mostly  young.  The 
enterprizing  citizens  of  the  place  have  built  a  neat  and  commodious 
school  house,  and  have  supported  a  school  for  some  one  or  two  years. 
This  school  is  doing  much  good.  The  plantation  will  receive  its  two 
hundred  dollars  from  the  State.  The  money  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
your  Superintendent,  and  wrll  be  expended  in  those  districts  in  which 
English  schools  are  now  taught,  or  in  which  they  may  hereafter  be 
established.  From  the  fact  that  the  two  hundred  dollars,  allowed  to 
Hancock,  have  come  into  my  possession  within  the  last  week,  I  am 
nnable  to  give  any  account  of  its  expenditure.  It  is  my  intention 
to  make  a  second  visit  to  these  plantations,  the  next  summer,  and  in 
my  next  report,  shall  be  able  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  account 
concerning  their  wants,  and  also  the  results  of  the  appropriation 
already  made.  Such  a  policy  should  be  initiated  and  continued  as 
shall  gradually  increase  the  general  intelligence  of  the  French  citi- 
zens within  these  three  plantations,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  a 
more  intelligent  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  privileges 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  government  and  laws  of  the  State. 
Duty  and  wisdom  alike  dictate  such  a  policy.  It  should  be  stated, 
that  but  a  very  few  can  read  or  write.  In  Madawaska  plantation, 
in  1850,  the  population  was  twelve  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  and 
not  one  of  the  number  was  American  or  English.  At  the  present 
time,  every  inhabitant  is  French.  With  these  facts,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  should  fail  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  schools, 
or  be  unable  to  put  them  in  successful  operation.  The  population 
of  Van  Buren,  in  1850,  was  ten  hundred  and  fifty,  and  all  French, 
with  the  exception  of  about  fifty.     In  Hancock,  it  was  five  hundred 
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and  ninety-two;  all  Frencb,  except  about  eighlj.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  not  less  than  three  thousand  French  inhabitants  in 
these  three  plantations.  They  are  a  kind,  sociable  and  polite  people. 
The  three  plantations  stretch  along  the  valley  of  the  St.  John,  f(« 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  embrace  some  of  the  finest  lands  in 
the  State.  Any  legislation  seeking  the  intellectual  and  social  eleva- 
tion of  these  citizens,  should  be  liberal,  and  in  no  way  violate  the 
genius  of  our  institutions. 


An  Educational  Journal. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  joama), 
to  be  devoted  to  the  common  school  interests  of  the  State.  Space 
is  not  allowed  me  for  much  more  than  a  mere  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject Attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  the  continued  publication 
of  such  a  journal  in  this  State,  and  although  they  may  have  partially 
fiuled,  it  should  not  dissuade  from  another  attempt.  The  magnitude 
of  the  interest  involved,  absolutely  demands  it.  An  interest  which 
involves  the  annual  expenditure  of  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand 
ddlara,  and  the  education  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
Boholars,  imperiously  calls  for  an  organ  in  which  may  be  discussed 
any  and  every  means  of  making  this  interest  as  mighty  in  its  results 
as  it  is  grand  and  beneficent  in  its  purposes.  Every  political  party, 
and  every  religious  denomination,  has  its  journal,  in  which  are  pre- 
sented its  principles,  its  condition,  its  triumphs  and  its  modes  of 
operation.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  A  monthly  journal  would 
bring  to  school  officers,  parents,  teachers  and  scholars,  various  articles 
concerning  their  respective  rights,  powers,  duties  and  obhgations. 
Without  school  libraries  there  is  a  wide  spread  destitution  of  reliable 
information  on  every  subject  connected  with  our  schools.  Such  an 
auxiliary  can  be  sustained  in  Maine  with  the  proper  exertion  as  well 
as  in  other  States.  The  common  schools  of  Massacl^iisetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Dlinois  and  quite  a  number  of  other  States,  are  not  without  this 
agency.  It  should  be  recollected'  that  Rhode  Island  has  but  seven 
hundred  common  school  teachers,  while  Maine  has  seven  thousani 
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The  former  has  her  Rhode  Island  School  Master,  hut  the  latter  can 
boast  no  such  honcMr.  I  have  determined,  with  the  aid  which  I  doubt 
not  will  be  readily  granted,  to  bring  this  subject  home  to  School 
Committees  and  teachers,  the  present  month,  bj  the  circulation  of  a  ' 
memorial,  setting  forth  its  demand,  its  power  for  good,  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  it  can  be  started  and  sustained.  No 
wiser  act  could  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  than  to  appropriate 
three  hundred  dollars  to  aid  the  enterprise  for  the  first  year.  For 
that  sum,  one  copy  of  a  monthly  journal  containing  thirty-two 
pages,  could  be  sent  to  the  School  Committee  of  each  city  and  town 
in  the  State,  and  the  whole  sum  might  be  saved  in  a  single  town  by 
an  increased  intelligence  in  the  supervision  of  its  schools.  The  Con- 
necticut Common  School  Journal  was  aided  in  this  manner,  at  its 
commencement,  and  has  already  a  history  full  of  deep  and  thrilling 
interest  It  has  led  the  way  to  improvement,  and  kept  a  record  of 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  that  improvement  was  secured.  This 
subject  is  earnestly  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature.' 


Educational  Lectures. 

It  is  constituted  a  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
to  disseminate  the  information  he  may  acquire,  by  public  addresses 
from  time  to  time  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  many  other 
labors  imposed  upon  him  render  it  impossible  to  devote  but  a  small 
portion  of  time  to  this  duty.  This  is  especially  true  in  those  seasons 
of  the  year  when  the  schools  are  in  operation  and  when  lectures 
would  be  best  received.  The  constant  and  extensive  correspondence 
of  the  office  with  school  officers  and  teachers;  the  necessary  pre- 
paration for  the  Teachers'  Convention  in  each  county  of  the  State, 
besides  the  time  occupied  in  its  session;  the  collection  and  arrange* 
ment  of  the  materials  constituting  the  documentary  and  statistical 
portions  of  his  report  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year ;  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  written  portions,  prior  to  the  session  of  the  Legislature, 
M  also  a  superintendence  of  its  printing  and  distribution,  very 
nearly  exhaust  the  entire  year,  and  consequently  prevent  a  devotion 
of  much  time  to  this  otherwise  pleasant  duty.    Besides  the  lectures 
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given  at  the  oooTentions,  an  occasional  lectare  has  been  delivered  at 
the  dedication  of  school-houses.  Public  addresses  constitute,  indeed, 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  arousing  the  attention  of  the  people. 
Facts  and  arguments  can  be  presented  to  parents,  to  school  districts 
as  corporate  bodies,  and  to  teachers,  which  cannot  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Superintendent's  report,  and  if  thej  could,  thej  would  not 
come  within  the  reach  of  so  large  a  number,  or  with  suchveffect,  as 
through  the  agencj  of  lectures.  The  voice  of  the  speaker  can  do 
far  more  than  the  written  page.  State  agents  or  lecturers  are 
employed  in  other  of  the  New  England  States,  who  pass  from  town 
to  town,  addressing  the  people,  visiting  schools  and  school-officers. 
Such  an  officer,  by  a  personal  examination  into  the  general  condition 
of  the  schools,  the  school-houses,  the  modes  pursued  in  the  examin- 
ation of  teachers  and  schools,  and  the  operation  of  our  school  laws, 
could  adapt  his  addresses  to  the  real  wants  of  the  community.  He 
would  be  present  to  explain  and  illustrate.  This  agencj  is  deemed 
of  so  much  value  in  Massachusetts  that  nearly  $3,000  are  annually 
expended  for  its  support.  Could  this  subject  be  viewed  in  its  true 
light,  the  Legislature  of  our  State  would  not  fail  to  appropriate  at 
least  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  same  object.  This  sum,  taken  from 
the  bank  tax,  and  thus  expended,  would  enhance,  an  hundred  fold, 
the  value  of  the  remainder. 


.Educational  Tracts. 

My  attention  has  been  called,  within  the  past  year,  to  an  educa- 
tional tract,  written  by  Charles  Northend,  A.  M.,  and  entitled  "A 
Teacher's  Appeal  to  the  Parents  of  his  Pupils."  An  examination 
of  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  certain  influence,  and  for  good, 
which  would  result  from  a  distribution  of  tracts  treating  of  some  of 
the  important  topics  connected  with  the  great  interests  of  education. 
Such  writings  would  enter  families  wholly  destitute  of  any  such 
information,  and  in  a  form  which  would  invite  a  reading.  They 
would  supply  an  existing  lack  of  positive  knowledge  on  a  vast 
majority  of  the  most  vital  questions  connected  with  the  cause  of 
common  schools.    The  above  tract  contains  eight  pages,  and  about 
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thirty  thousand  copies  can  be  purchased  for  the  small  sum  of  two- 
hundred  dollars.  This  number  would  furnish  six  copies  for  every 
school  district  in  the  State.  No  one  can  calculate  the  good  which 
would  result  from  it.  It  would  change  the  course  of  many  a  parent, 
and  consequently  the  whole  future  career  of  their  children.  A  tract 
is  needed  for  circulation  in  our  larger  villages^  on  the  consolidation 
of  districts,  or  the  superior  efficiency  of  union  and  graded  schools. 
These  tracts  could  be  circulated  at  Teachers'  Conventions,  and  on 
other  occasions  without  any  expense  to  the  State.  An  appropriation 
of  two  hundred  dollars  for  this  object  is  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  the  testimony  of  other  States, 
that  a  free  circulation  of  educational  tracts  has  prepared  the  public 
mind  for  some  of  the  most  decisive  and  beneficent  measures  in  behalf 
of  popular  education.  ^ 


State  Normal  School. 

I  cannot  close  this  part  of  my  report,  and  do  justice  to  the  causa 
of  common  schools  in  the  State,  or  to  myself,  without  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  a  normal  school.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
to  do  much  more  than  refer  to  the  grand  principles  upon  which 
the  institution  rests,  and  the  unanswerable  arguments  which  may  be 
adduced  in  its  support.  Iff  will  be  the  most  satisfactory  to  find  a 
defence  to  those  principles  and  arguments,  in  the  reports  from  those 
States  in  which  the  normal  school  has  had  an  existence.  It  has  not 
been  left  to  Maine  to  try  the  experiment.  The  first  normal  school 
in  America  was  established  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1839.  It 
was  then  regarded  as  an  experiment,  and  many  prominent  educators 
looked  on  with  doubt  and  distrust.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years 
for  which  the  first  appropriation  was  made,  the  State  assumed  the 
expense  for  another  term  of  three  years.  The  result  was  such  as 
to  remove  all  doubts  of  their  utility ;  they  have  since  been  regarded 
tt  an  indispensable  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State, 
formal  schools  have  since  been  established  by  the  States  of  New 
7ork,  Connecticut,  Michigan,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey,  while 
in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Union,  as  Boston,  New  York, 
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Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  many  others,  thej  are  supported  as 
indispensable  agents  for  securing  competent  teachers  for  the  schools. 
The  principal  of  the  Rhode  laland  nurmal  school  says :  '*  The  resaU 
has  everywhere  |been  the  same.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  instance 
in  which  a  public  normal  school,  whether  established  by  city  or 
State,  has  been  discontinued,  or  has  failed  to  command  popular 
fiivor."  It  should  be  stated  that  efforts  are  now  being  made  in  New 
ELampshire,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  same  institution. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Rhode 
Island  says:  '^The  effect  of  the  graduates  of  the  normal  school  is 
already  felt  for  good  upon  the  teachers  of  the  State.  They  hare 
gone  abroad  into  various  schools,  and  by  coming  into  contact  with 
other  teachers,  and  by  making  popular  the  methods  of  instruction 
learned  in  the  normal  school,  they  are  gradually  but  surely  causing 
the  standard  of  attainments  in  school  teachers  to  rise,  as  well  as  the 
standard  amount  of  duty  they  shall  be  required  to  perform.  If  such 
an  influence  begins  to  be  apparent  within  two  years  from  its  com- 
mencement, we  may,  with  certainty,  expect  that  its  benefits  will 
constantly  increase  till  all  parts  of  our  State  shall  feel  it,  and  be 
made  better  thereby."  The  same  emphatic  testimony  is  received 
from  Connecticut.  ^<  This  institution  has  continued  in  a  prosperous 
condition  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  each  year  adds 
to  the  conviction  that  its  establishment  was  the  result  of  a  true  fore- 
sight. During  the  last  winter,  the  number  in  attendance  was 
unusually  large,  being  one  hundred  and  eighty.  Many  of  the 
graduates  of  this  school  are  making  themselves  eminently  useful 
as  teachers.  The  reports  which  we  receive  of  the  general  success  of 
the  teachers  who  have  attended  the  normal  school,  are  highly  grati- 
fying, afibrding  abundant  proof  of  the  good  effect  r^ulting  from  a 
course  of  normal  training." 

The  evidences  of  usefulness  from  the  New  York  normal  school 
are  still  more  decisive,  while  from  Massachusetts  they  have  been 
more  and  more  emphatic  each  year,  for  the  last  ten  years.  There 
cannot  remain  a  doubt  in  any  intelligent  mind,  that  tbis  agency  for 
elevating  the  character  of  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools  has 
not  fully  vindicate  its  claim  to  support.    It  has,  indeed,  aocom- 
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plisbed  all  and  more  than  its  friends  ever  promised.  It  has  brought 
into  the  proression  of  teaching  manj  young  men  and  women  who 
could  never  have  been  induced  to  undertake  its  labors,  had  thej 
not  received  the  requisite  training.  These  teachers,  with  minds  and 
souls  alive  to  the  magnitude  and  dignity  of  their  work,  have  gone 
forth  as  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  common  schools.  Thej  have 
infused  a  new  life  into  the  schools  of  their  respective  localities,  and 
have  imparted  of  their  superior  attainments  to  their  fellow  teachers. 
Thej  become  a  model  and  source  of  inspiration  to  their  associates. 
The  services  of  such  instructors  are  in  demand,  and  those  less  quali- 
fied are  not  long  in  discovering  the  reason.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
discuss  this  branch  of  the  subject.  The  evidences  of  the  positive 
usefulness  of  the  normal  schools  are  so  numerous  and  unimpeachable 
that  it  seems  a  work  of  supererogation  to  bring  them  in  array.  They 
have  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  and  people  of  the  State  on 
so  many  different  occasions,  that  I  am  overwhelmed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  enough  has  been  said,  and  it  only  remains  to  await  the 
action  of  the  Legislature.  My  predecessor  went  over  the  whole 
ground  in  a  very  able  manner,  and  it  had  been  presented  by  those 
before  him.  No  one  can  say,  who  has  examined  the  subject,  or  is 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  our  schools  and  their  lictual 
wants,  that  although  the  normal  school  may  have  worked  well  in 
other  States,  the  time  has  not  come  for  Maine  to  move,  or  that  the 
people  of  the  State  will  not  sustain  the  measure.  The  time  has 
come ;  for  our  schools  ate  to-day  suffering  more  from  an  absolute 
lack  of  ^ell  qualified  teachers  than  from  all  other  causes  combined. 
Thousands  of  our  teachers  have  no  true  conception  of  their  task. 
This  is  the  testimony  from  every  section  of  the  State.  The  com^ 
paratively  uneducated  portion  of  the  community,  from  the  repeated 
failures  of  schools  about  them,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  the  real 
causes  of  those  failures,  pronounce  the  same  verdict.  *'If  the 
teacher  was  to  fashion  your  child's  personal  proportions,  or  to  re-model 
his  features,  with  what  jealousy  would  you  inquire  after  his  qualifi- 
cations for  that  task  !  Is  it  of  less  importance  how  he  fashions  and 
moulds  the  features  of  the  mind?  The  husbandman  can  tell  us  if 
it  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  consequence  whether  you  employ  a 
fikillfal  or  an  unskillful  person  to  raise  a  crop  of  oom^  the  growth  of 
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a  few  months,  under  a  simple  process  of  cuUare.  Every  man's 
reflection  and  experience  will  satisfy  him  that  the  teacher's  doty  is 
important,  complicated  and  ardaous.  It  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  job- 
work  to  which  any  one  may  turn  his  hand,  but  a  professional  calling 
which  requires  knowledge,  judgment  and  experience." 

I  should  not  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  recommend  a  normal  school, 
did  I  not  have  a  well  settled  conviction  that  it  would  be  sustained 
with  unexampled  unanimity.     The  subject  was  introduced  by  myself 
at  every  Teachers'  Convention  the  present  year,  and  in  every  place 
was  received  with  evidences  of  the  highest  pleasure.     Gentlemen  of 
acknowledged  intelligence,  who  have  hitherto  been  opposed  to  any 
action,  expressed  opinions  of  decided  favor.     At  the  conventions, 
the  teachers  passed  resolutions  expressive  of  their  own  views,  and 
when  they  were  read  at  the  evening  sessions,  the  citizens  of  the  place 
joined  in  their  adoption.     In  Franklin  county,  the  teachers  resolved 
that  ''the  interests  of  our  common  schools,  and  of  the  teachers 
having  them  in  charge,  not  only  require  the  fostering  care  of  the 
State,  but  most  imperatively  demand  the  immediate  establishment  of 
that  long  neglected  source  of  improvement,  a  State  normal  school ; 
but  that  in  its  endowment,  no  partizan  or  political  interest  should  be 
observed,  and  that  no  locality  should  be  the  object  of  favor,  unless 
a  disposition  be  manifested  to  return  ample  equivalent  tor  all  benefits 
bestowed ;  and  as  teachers  of  Franklin  county,  we  would  respect- 
fully, yet  earnestly,  request  the  early  attention  of  our  present 
Legislature  to  the  endowment  and  establishment  of  such  an  Institu- 
tion." 

^^he  resolutions  passed  in  the  other  counties  were  similar,  and 
equally  to  the  point. 

Whatever  else  shall  be  done  for  our  schools,  nothing  will  reach 
them  with  so  much  effect  as  a  thorough  qualification  of  the  teachers 
who  shall  instruct  and  govern  them.  The  teacher  gives  character 
to  the  school.  The  work  of  imparting  knowledge,  of  stimulating 
zeal,  of  quickening  indifference,  of  kindling  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of 
wisdom,  of  inducing  patience  under  restraint,  obedience  to  govern- 
ment, and  improvement  under  discipline,  must  be  done  by  the  teacher. 
**  He  is  the  main-spring  of  the  whole  machinery,  and  as  he  is  well 
instructed  in  the  nature  and  responsibilities  of  his  office,  and  prepared 
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hj  moral,  intellectual  and  practical  attainments  and  habits,  so  will 

be  his  success  in  the  school  room.     He  mast  do  the  work  here,  and 

he  must,  in  most  cases,  do  it  alone,  and  in  accordance  with  his  own 

methoils.     He  should  indeed  labor,  and  instruct,  and  govern,  with 

reference  to  a  systematic  plan,  arranged  and  kept  in  operation  by 

the  people  themselves,  through  their  intelligent  representative  agents, 

the  school  committee ;  and  yet,  the  details  of  all  this  plan  must  be 

of  his  own  contriving,  and  his  action  in  all  emergencies  and  in  all 

doubtful  cases,  must  spring  from  his  own  most  commonly  unaided 

judgment."     K  our  teachers  have  less  preparation  for  their  calling 

than  could  be  wished,  and  their  services  inure  to  the  benefit  or  injury 

of  the  State,  not  only  duty,  but  policy,  suggests  the  necessity  of 

devising  means  for  their  more  thorough  qualification.     This  is  due 

to  the  teachers  themselves,  for  they  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of 

the  opportunity.     They  are,  in  fact,  ready  for  a  normal  school,  and 

as  ready  to  partake  of  its  fullest  benefits.     Each  year,  one,  two  and 

three  hundred  will  repair  to  the  normal  school,  and  when  a  very  few 

years  shall  have  passed,  they  and  their  influence  will  be  felt  in  every 

section  of  the  State.     Their  success  will  be  acknowledged,  and  others 

will  emulate  their  example.     Such  has  been  the  fact  in  other  States. 

The  commissioner  of  public  schools  in  Rhode  Island,  in  his  report, 

says :  *'  But  in  no  direction  has  there  been  a  more  marked  and 

gratifying  progress  than  in  the  literary  and  moral  qualifications  of 

the  teachers  themselves,  who  instruct  in  oUr  schools.     Many  of  the 

teachers  of  the  State  now  deem  it  an  essential  preparation  for  their 

duties — even  when  they  know  that  a  few  terms  in  the  school  room 

may  be  the  whole  of  their  teaching  life — to  attend  the  State  normal 

Bchool,  and  devote  a  period  to  a  special  review  of  the  school  studies, 

and  to  receive  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  and  ordering  a 

school." 

The  normal  school  is  needed  in  this,  as  it  has  been  in  other  States, 
and  for  the  same  purposes.  If  it  shall  be  established,  it  will  be 
attended  with  the  same  results  as  there.  .The  friends  of  the  common 
schools  will  look  to  it  as  the  grand  fountain  of  supply,  as  the  radi- 
ating centre,  the  great  heart  of  our  school  system.  It  would  become 
the  pride  and  honor  of  the  whole  State.  It  will  call  around  it  many 
educational  men ;  men  who  now  take  no  open  part  in  the  cause  of 
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common  schoola.  It  woald  retain  upon  their  native  soil  many  yoang 
men  and  women  who,  following  the  worthy  example  of  others,  would 
seek  the  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  after  receiving  the 
rich  privileges  they  bestow,  would  remain  to  do  service  in  the  schools 
of  that  State.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  there  have  been,  at  one 
time,  not  less  than  twenty  teachers  from  Maine  in  the  different 
normal  schools  of  Massachusetts.  The  aggregate  expenses  of  those 
twenty  teachers,  would  equal  \he  entire  expense  of  a  normal  school 
in  our  own  State.  At  two  hundred  dollars  each,  the  aggregate 
would  be  four  thousand  dollars.  No  one  can  claim  that  such  a 
policy  should  be  longer  pursued.  A  vast  majority  of  those  who 
thus  leave  the  State,  will  not  return  to  it,  while  all  are  obliged  to 
remain  and  teach  a  given  time.  With  a  State  scliool  revenue  of 
seventy-seven  thousand  dollars,  no  one  can  reasonably  question  the 
policy  of  taking  four  thousand  for  a  normal  school,  leaving  the 
remainder,  with  some  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  raised 
by  tax,  to  be  doubled  in  its  value  by  the  superior  attainments  and 
enthusiasm  of  teachers,  who  shall  receive  it  in  the  shape  of  wages. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  subject  will  be  considered  in  all  its 
vast  importance.  Let  the  seven  thousand  teachers,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  scholars,  have  a  part  in  the  legislation  of  the 
State.  Let  it  be  remembered  that,  as  the  former  teach,  so  will  be, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  this  rast 
army  of  children — children  upon  whom,  in  a  short  time,  will  rest 
the  solemn  and  weighty  responsibilities  of  the  church  and  the  State, 
and  whose  right  education  will  add  millions  to  the  capital  of  the 
State.  Let  an  enlightened  liberality  characterize  the  action  of  the 
Legislature  on  this  all-important  subject. 


SUQQBSTIOKS  AND  ReCOMMBNI)ATION& 

It  may  be  proper  to  recapitulate  the  principal  suggestions  and 
recommendations  contained  in  the  preceding  pages : 

1.  That  the  law  providing  for  a  distribution  of  the  State  school 
funds,  should  be  so  amended,  that  no  city  or  town  shall  receive  its 
proportion  for  the  year,  which  shall  not  have  made  its  annual  return 
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to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  now  required  by  law,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  October,  the  same  having  been  notified  of 
its  delinquency,  as  now  required  by  law ;  and  that  the  amount  appor* 
tioned  to  such  city  or  town  on  the  first  day  of  June,  and  so  forfeited, 
shall  be  added  to  the  capital  of  the  permanent  school  fund. 

2.  That  the  sum  of  two  thousand  and  six  hundred  dollars  be 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  Teachers'  Conventions,  instead  of 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  as  now  provided  by  law. 

8.  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollar3  be  appropriated  for  the 
purchase  of  educational  tracts. 

4.  That  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  be  appropriated  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  an  educational  journal,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
compon  school  interests  of  the  State  ]  and  that  one  copy  of  the 
journal  shall  be  sent  to  the  Superintending  School  Committees  in 
the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  State. 

5.  That  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  be  annually  taken  from 
the  income  of  the  bank  tax,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  State  Normal  School. 


General  Bemarks. 

I  have  endeavored^  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  present  the  condition 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  and  some  of  the  means  by  which, 
in  my  judgment,  they  may  be  improved.  While  the  general  features 
of  our  system  of  free  schools  must  remain  the  same,  those  changes 
and  modifications  should  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  which  experi- 
ence shall  suggest.  I  have  had  no  desire  to  recommend  any  addi- 
tional agencies  which  have  not  been  adopted,  and  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results,  in  those  States  whose  system  of  schools  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  our  own.  It  is,  indeed,  the  highest  wisdom  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  other  States.  The  interest  is  too  impor- 
tant to  pursue  a  difierent  course.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
Maine  has-been  behind  most  of  the  other  New  England  States  in 
that  ready  liberality  which  should  characterize  the  legislation  of  a 
State  in  relation  to  its  educational  affairs.  But  a  few  thoroughly 
examine  into  the  real  wants  of  our  system  of  public  schools,  or 
4 
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inquire  whether  its  machinerj  maj  need  an  increased  motive  power. 
The  great  majority  see  the  parts,  and  their  seeming  adaptation  each 
to  the  other,  and  to  the  great  whole,  hut  do  not  go  far  enough  to 
learn  whether  there  is  any  lack  of  power,  and  when  it  is  pointed 
out,  they  seem  unwilling  to  listen,  but  direct  their  attention  to  the 
system  as  it  appears  upon  the  statute  book.  They  practically  say 
that  a  system  of  education  which  is  supported  by  a  tax  imposed  by 
law  upon  the  property  holders  of  the  State,  and  to  whose  bleasings 
the  children  of  the  poor  have  an  equal  right  and  an  equal  share 
with  the  children  of  the  rich,  can  need  no  more,  and  must  be  perfect 
The  steam  engine  is,  indeed,  wonderful  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  their 
adjustment,  but  it  is  a  thing  of  safety  or  destruction,  according  to 
the  skill  or  unskillfulness  of  the  engineer.  However  wise  and 
beneficent  the  provisions  of  our  school  laws  may  be,  an  actual  intel- 
ligence must  possess  every  mind  which  has  a  part  in  their  execution. 
Whenever  any  action  is  called  for,  too  many  take  no  thought  of 
the  future  of  the  children,  or  the  State.  They  do  not  look  beyond 
the  year,  or  the  number  of  dollars  required.  They  do  not  consider 
that  it  is  no  small  matter,  whether  the  entire  future  population  of 
the  State  sl||^l  be  indifferently  or  intelligently  educated ;  whether 
from  some  radical  defect  in  their  early  training,  they  shall  be  found 
failing  of  success  in  almost  every  vocation  in  life ;  whether  there 
shall  be  found  intellectual  dwar&  in  every  school  district  in  the 
State,  carrying  about  with  them  for  life  the  miserable  impress  of 
some  self-constituted  teacher,  who  essayed  to  educate  their  minds 
when  his  own  was  utter  darkness,  and  when  he  could  not  call  by 
name  a  single  power  or  faculty  which  he  sought  to  draw  out  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  The  great,  overshadowing  want 
of  the  present  time  in  our  common  schools,  is  a  class  of  well  educated 
teachers,  and  in  devising  means  to  supply  this  want,  I  would  have 
the  people  and  the  Legislature  consider  how  the  question  takes  hold 
of  the  material  as  well  as  the  social  well  being  of  the  State,  and 
how  the  decision,  in  its  effects,  will  reach  far  down  the  stream  of 
time. 

I  have  presented  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  subject  of  a  normal 
school,  as  one  means  of  securing  instructors  of  the  requisite  attain- 
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ments,  and  I  would  respectfully  bespeak  for  it  a  candid  considera- 
tion, and  an  enlightened  liberality. 

In  securing  this  same  desirable  end,  Superintending  School  Com- 
mittees may  effect  much.  Thej  should  ii?ithhold  certificates  from 
eyerj  applicant  who  does  not  possess  the  required  qualifications.  It 
were  far  better  to  be  without  a  school,  than  have  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  mere  pretender ;  for  without  making  any  real  advancement,  the 
scholars  may  come  in  possession  of  ideas  and  views  entirely  forbid- 
ding all  future  progress,  or  creating  an  aversion  to  study.  When 
Committees  shall  elevate  the  standard,  the  young  men  and  women 
who  would  teach,  will  labor  to  reach  it.  Let  them  insist  upon  a 
perfect  familiarity  with  all  the  branches  to  be  taught.  No  matter 
if  schools  are  suspended,  and  a  panic  created.  The  Legislature  will 
then  consider,  how  those  having  the  true  ring  can  be  supplied. 

Parents  have  exhibited  an  increasing  interest  and  improvement  of 
taste  in  the  erection  of  school  houses  within  the  past  few  years,  and 
a  willingness  to  meet  the  expenses  of  our  common  schools,  but  have, 
as  yet,  failed  to  carry  that  interest  into  the  school  room.  They  do 
not  visit  the  school.  They  leave  the  scholar  and  the  teacher  alone, 
and  never  practice  that  oversight  which  they  would  in  the  smallest 
business  affairs. 

They  should  examine  the  school ;  see  how  the  teacher  performs 
his  duty;  whether  he  be  active,  or  indolent;  whether  he  has  any 
ideas ;  whether  he  knows  how  to  impart  them ;  whether  he  so  pre- 
sents the  elementary  branches  of  study  that  the  scholars  cannot  fail 
to  understand  them ;  whether  the  teacher  has  secured  the  respect 
and  love  of  his  pupils ;  and  whether  the  pupils  are  interested.  Such 
visits  would  soon  relieve  our  schools  of  a  large  number  of  self-styled 
instructors,  and  would  create  within  the  parents  themselves  a  more 
intelligent  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  school.  No  richer  gift 
can  be  presented  the  child,  than  a  properly  conducted  education ,-  and 
to  secure  this,  parents  cannot  entrust  the  whole  work  to  the  teacher. 

In  closing,  our  common  schools  must  be  sustained  by  the  State, 
in  providing  means  for  the  proper  training  of  teachers,  in  securing 
a  faithful  supervision  of  their  entire  interests,  in  imposing  upon 
cities,  towns  and  plantations  the  duty  of  raising  money  for  their 
support,  and  in  perfecting  the  system  by  such  changes  in  the  school 
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laws  as  experience  sball  suggest ;  by  the  town,  in  meeting  eveiy 
requirement  enjoined  by  tbe  Legislature,  in  tbe  choice  of  able  and 
faithful  men  to  have  in  charge  the  school  interests  of  the  town,  in 
continuing  the  services  of  such,  without  regard  to  party,  sect  or 
clique ;  by  school  committees,  in  seeking  the  interest  and  co-opera- 
tion of  parents,  in  securing  a  full  compliance  with  the  law,  in  the 
examination  of  teachers,  and  the  granting  of  certificates,  in  present- 
ing to  the  town  a  full  report  each  year,  setting  forth,  without  love, 
fear  or  affection,  the  actual  condition  and  wants  of  the  schools  j  by 
districts,  in  furnishing  good  and  commodious  houses ;  in  a  proper 
gradation  of  the  school,  when  the  number  and  attainments  of  the 
scholars  shall  demand  it ;  in  the  choice  of  district  officers  who  are 
competent  to  the  trusts  conferred  upon  them ;  by  parents,  in  visiting 
the  school,  thus  inspiring  the  really  good  teacher  with  courage  and 
confidence,  and  their  children  with  interest;  in  never  allowing  their 
children  to  be  absent  or  tardy,  without  absolute  necessity ;  and  by 
the  press,  in  lending  its  powerful  aid  in  the  discussion  and  defence 
of  all  proper  measures  instituted  for  their  improvement 

Should  our  common  schools  be  sustained  by  these  various  agencies, 
we  could  not  fear  for  their  success.  They  would  become  an  honor 
to  the  State,  an  honor  to  the  age,  and  a  blessing  to  posterity. 
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The  materials  composing  these  tables  were  collected  from  the  annual  returns 
made  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.    The  labor  of  collecting  the 
information  which  they  were  designed  to  afford,  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
defective  manner  in  which  too  many  of  them  are  made.    While  a  return,  in 
some  instances,  may  give  a  part  of  the  items  sought,  it  will  wholly  omit  the 
remainder.    For  illustration :  it  will  give  the  whole  number  of  scholars,  but 
not  the  number  in  the  summer  or  winter  schools,  or  any'  other  item  of  inform- 
ation.   The  returns  of 'Cape  Elizabeth,  Bradford,  Stetson,  Bowerbank,  Emb* 
den,  Marshfield,  Biddeford  and  Lyman,  will  illustrate  this  defect.    Table  III 
exhibits  the  defective  returns  better  than  any  other.    No  returns  were  received 
in  season  for  this  report  from  Masardis,  Smyrna,  Salem,  Mattamiscontis,  May- 
field  and  Cornish.    In  some  instances,  without  doubt,  they  were  duly  deposited 
in  the  poet-office,  but  failed  to  reach  their  destination.    Full  returns  from 
every  organized  town  in  the  State  cannot  be  secured  till  they  are  made  the 
condition  of  receiving  its  share  of  the  school  funds.    It  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  returns  are  not  received  from  many  of  the  plantations. 
Of  these,  twenty-two  have  failed.    The  value  of  statistical  information  in 
relation  to  our  common  schools  has  been  spoken  of  in  another  place.    Its 
influence  upon  different  towns  has  often  been  seen  to  be  very  great.    The 
inhabitants  of  any  town  are  generally  unwilling  to  be  published  to  the  world 
aa  wanting  of  li'oerality  in  their  school  matters,  or  in  their  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  young.    Neighboring  towns  will  catch  the  spirit  of  emulation 
and  rivalry.    These  tables  may  be  made  the  basis  of  many  interesting  calcula- 
tions.   The  investigations  might  be  made :     How  the  per  centage  of  attend- 
ance, in  different  counties,  compares  with  the  money  raised  in  these  counties 
for  the  support  of  schools ;  how  the  attendance  compares  with  the  wages  of 
teachers ;  in  which  counties  there  has  been  the  greatest  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  number  of  scholars ;  and  in  which  the  greatest  and  least  average  length 
of  schools  for  the  year. 

TABIiE    I. 

This  table  gives  the  population  and  valuation  of  each  citVi  town  and  planta- 
tion ;  the  amount  of  school  money  raised  in  each  per  scholar ;  the  amount 
raised  by  tax  and  required  by  law ;  the  excess  or  deficit  in  each  case,  and  the 
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amount  received  from  the  State.  A  part  of  these  items  ooald  not  be  giTen  in 
the  case  of  those  towns  which  have  been  incorporated  since  1850.  The  exact 
valaation,  in  every  case,  may  not  bo  given  to  the  new  towns,  or  to  those  from 
which  they  were  formed.  No  population  coald  be  given  to  many  of  the 
towns  incorporated  since  1850. 

TABLE    II. 

In  this  table  are  given  the  whole  number  of  districts,  and  parts  of  districts ; 
the  number  of  male  and  female  teachers,  with  their  average  monthly  and 
weekly  wages,  respectively;  the  average  length  of  schools  in  weeks  and  tenths ; 
the  number  of  good  and  poor  school  houses  ;  the  number  built  the  past  year, 
and  the  cost  of  the  same. 

TABLE    III. 

This  table  embraces  the  whole  number  of  scholars ;  the  whole  and  average 
number  in  the  summer  and  winter  schools ;  the  mean  average  in  the  same; 
and  the  ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  to  the  whole  number  of  scholars, 
expressed  in  mills  and  tenths. 

TABLE    IV. 

This  is  a  graduated  table,  showing  the  comparative  amount  of  money 
appropriated  by  the  different  counties  in  the  State  for  the  education  of  each 
child,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-One  years ;  the  sum  total  of  the 
amount  raised  by  tax,  the  income  of  the  State  school  and  other  funds,  and  the 
amount  expended  for  the  support  of  private  schools  ;  the  amount  of  volontazy 
contributions  for  support  of  private  and  public  schools ;  the  amount  paid  for 
school  superintendence ;  the  total  amount  expended  for  school  purposes;  the 
value  of  the  school  houses  in  the  county,  and  the  number  of  children  between 
four  and  twenty-one  years  of  ago. 

TABLE    V. 

This  is  also  a  graduated  table,  in  which  each  town,  and  a  portion  of  the 
plantations;  are  numerically  arranged  according  to  the  amount  of  school 
money  raised  per  scholar,  on  a  scale  running  from  one  to  ono  hundred  and 
forty-two.  Rowland  ranks  one,  the  same  as  in  1855,  and  Madawaska  ranks 
one  hundred  and  forty-two.  Towns  having  the  same  amount  of  school  monej 
per  scholar  have  the  same  rank.  Also,  the  same  town  is  ranked  on  a  scale 
from  one  to  fifty -seven,  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance 
to  the  whole  number  of  scholars.  Plantation  No.  5,,  R.  6,  in  Penobscot 
county,  ranks  one,  and  Hancock  Plantation,  in  Aroostook  county,  ranks  fiftj* 
seven.  The  per  centage  of  school  money  raised  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
valuation  expressed  in  mills  and  tenths,  is  indicated  on  a  scale  from  one  to  one 
hundred  and  seven.  Danforth  plantation,  in  Washington  county,  ranks  cnei 
and  plantation  No.  33,  in  Hancock  county,  ranks  ono  hundred  and  seven. 
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141  6^ 
4U3  4J 

95  7j 
115  8* 
215  1« 

83  49 

62  OO 
211  8*> 

Carthage,     . 

420; 

42.142  1  87 

254  32 

252  00 

2  32 

Chestervillo, 

l,142i 

140,612  1  62 

685  20 

6^5  20 

„ 

FurmingtoD, 

2,725, 
7G2l 

697,064  1  67 

1,(.50  00 

1,635  00 

16  00 

Freeman,     . 

73,637  1  CO 

457  20 

457  20 

- 

iDduBlry,      , 

1,041 

130,845  1  61 

540  00 

624  60 

—84  60 

Jay.     .         .         . 

1,733 

2Z0,:)51  1  62 

1,010  00 

1,039  80 

10 

Kingfield,    . 

662 

7  :J,273  1  53 

400  00 

3J7  20 

2  80 

Madrid, 

404 

23,964  1  24 

242  00 

2-^2  40 

-40 

^ew  Sharon, 

1,732' 

310,226  1  41 

920  50 

1,039  20 

—118  70 

^ewVin«yard,    . 

€35 

65,53H  1  46 

497  40 

381  00 

116  40 

78  64 

PbiUips,       . 

1,673 

208,745  1  48 

1,000  00 

1,003  80 

—3  80 

233  64 

Rangely,      . 

- 

jl  79 

150  00 

_ 

- 

'     31  00 

Saletn, 

454 

60,029|     - 

_ 

272  40 

- 

^ 

Strong, 

1,008 

169,091  1  42 

40S  00 

604  80 

—196  80 

33  00 

Temple, 

785 

72,550  1  44 

392  50 

471  00 

—78  50 

97  00 

Weld,           .         . 

9i)5 

92,232  1  40 

567  00 

597  00 

—30  00 

135  63 

Wilion, 

1,909 

320,566;  1  63 

1,140  00 

1,145  40 

—6  40 

242  22 

filoomfield  plantation, 

- 

-        1     - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

J..cluon               " 

319 

15.000,     - 

— 

191  40 

—191  40 

43  53 

L^tur  E             " 

126 

6,O00|l  89 

75  60 

75  6U 

- 

13  80 

No.  4                   " 

139 

3,920      56 

40  16 

83  40 

—43  24 

20  7d 

No.  6 

74 

2,0^0 

- 

- 

44  40 

- 

- 

No.  2 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

~ 

_ 

Dallas                 " 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Jeriuttlooi 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

COUM<^  SCHOOLS. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY. 


t 

i 

a 

1 

i 

*.  1* 

ti 

Towni. 

a 

a 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

a 

•s  • 

11 

ai 

& 

> 

<  2 

^2 

< 

W.2 

^^ 

Amherst,     . 

323 

43.962 

1  61 

225  00 

193  80 

31  20 

36  €8 

AuEora, 

217 

33.672'  2  67 

200  00 

130  20 

69  80 

23  4S 

Biaebill,      . 

1,93J 

350.221  I  44 

1,175  00 

1,163  40 

11  60 

285  45 

Brooklio,     . 

1,002 

77,832|  I  67 

7U0  00 

001  20 

98  SO 

143  55 

Brooksville, 

1,333 

105,9011  36 

800  00 

799  80 

20 

194  04 

Baoluport,  . 

3.381 

626,338  1  76 

2,500  00 

2,028  60 

471  40 

447  50 

Castine, 

1,2G0 

597,360  3   16 

1,700  00 

756  00 

944  00 

177  54 

Cranbery  Islo, 

2«3 

38,759  1  24 

169  80 

169  80 

- 

46  86 

Deer  Isle,     . 

3,037 

227,042  1  03 

1,525  00 

1,822  20 

—297  20 

488  40 

Dedham, 

546 

65,094  I  45 

350  00 

327  60 

22  40 

80  52 

Eastbrook,  . 

212 

32.811  2  56 

220  00 

127  20 

92  80 

22  00 

Eden,  . 

1,127 

103,809  1  33 

682  00 

676  20 

6  80 

170  94 

Ellsworth,    . 

4,001) 

675,945  1  80 

4,0'  0  00 

2,405  40 

1,594  60 

726  00 

Frtaklin,     . 

736 

78.461  1  54 

600  00 

441  60 

153  40 

122  31 

QonldAborough, 

1,4U0 

125,931: 1  23 

840  00 

840  00 

- 

226  Zi 

Greenfield,  . 

.   305 

37,486  2  23 

283  00 

183  00 

100  00 

42  97 

Hancock,     . 

960 

83.070  1  37 

652  00 

676  00 

—24  00 

135  30 

Islandport,  . 

154 

3,500  1   13 

90  00 

91  20 

—1  20 

24  75 

Mariaville, 

374 

36,487  1  24 

250  00 

224  40 

25  60 

65  67 

Moont  Desert, 

777 

79.181  1  25 

466  27 

466  20 

07 

11)  50 

Orland, 

1,580 

277,433  1  09 

800  00 

948  00 

—148  00 

247  50 

Otis,    . 

.     124 

19,341  2  90 

200  20 

74  40 

125  80 

9  00 

Penobeoot, 

1,550 

160,286  I  30 

940  00 

933  60 

6  40 

236  61 

Seaville, 

139 

17.000  1  01 

70  00 

83  40 

—13  40 

20  13 

Sedgwick, 

1,234 

119.748  1  35 

750  00 

740  40 

9  60 

182  16 

Salliraa, 

810 

107.255;  1  69 

486  00 

486  00 

_ 

96  03 

Surry, 

1,189 

125,104,1  36 

750  00 

713  40 

30  60 

151  86 

Tremont, 

1,425 

102,505  1  28 

855  00 

855  00 

_ 

220  10 

Trenton, 

1,205 

148,7*20  1  36 

700  00 

723  00 

—23  00 

125  00 

Waltham, 

304 

41.88111  32 

180  00 

182  40 

—2  40 

40  59 

E.«gle  Island         pi., 

32 

1,000!    - 

- 

19  20 

-. 

- 

Hog  Island             •• 

- 

400|    - 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

Swan  Island            ** 

423 

17,898  1  36 

254  00 

253  80 

20 

60  72 

Wetinore                 " 

405 

66,595;  1  64 

300  00 

243  00 

57  00 

69  40 

No.  1,  North  Dlv.  " 

142 

16,652|    - 

_ 

85  20 

« 

- 

No.  2 

_ 

10,0001    - 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

No.  7 

_ 

r3.132|     85 

42  60 

_ 

« 

13  80 

No.  10                    <* 

20 

8,000 

- 

_ 

12  00 

_ 

- 

No.  21,  Mid.  DiT.  " 

_ 

8,000 

71 

15  00 

_ 

« 

6  27 

No.  33,  Mid 

.  Div 

it 

- 

26,000 

86 

25  00 

-    • 

- 

50  00 

SCPEKDTTBNDEirrS  HKPOBT. 


KENNEBEC  COUNTY. 


00 

g. 

1 

1 

i 

•2^- 

H 

s 

1 

1^ 

1 

ll 

ii 

1 

ll 

I1 

B  § 

AlbiOD,            .          . 

1,604 

229.597,1  €6 

},000  00 

962  40 

37  €0 

199  65 

AXLgUSU,        . 

8,22?;  2,080,712  2  42 

7,173  00 

4,936  20 

2,236  80 

990  00 

Belgrade,     . 

1,722,      304,943  1  CO 

1,000  00 

1,033  20 

—33  20 

168  30 

B«nton, 

1,189      165,992  1  60 

800  00 

713  40 

86  60 

154  26 

ChelMA,        . 

1,096      146,8€9  1  58 

700  00 

657  60 

42  40 

153  79 

China, 

2,769|     456,635  1  38 

1,650  00 

1,661  40 

—11   40 

393  03 

Clinlon, 

1,743 

188,606.1  33 

1,015  00 

1,045  80 

—80 

258  92 

Fanningdftle, 

- 

253.927  1  99 

800  00 

- 

.  132  23 

Fajctte, 

1.085 

194,777  2  17 

650  00 

651  00 

—1  00 

140  00 

6ardio«r,     . 

5,226 

1,385,298:2  04 

3.600  00 

3.135  60 

464  40 

600  93 

Hallowell,    . 

3.201       967,042  2  27 

2,500  00 

1,920  60 

579  40 

366  63 

LiUsbfleld. 

2,100|     334,924,1  43 

1,000  00 

1,2€0  00 

—260  00 

262  36 

UanobesUr, 

825'      239,501 !  2  01 

600  00 

495  00 

105  00 

90  75 

Monmoath,  . 

1,925]     356,882  I  86 

1,155  00 

1,155  00 

- 

203  28 

Monni  Vernon,    . 

1,479'      239,054|I  84 

900  00 

887  40 

12  60 

159  72 

Pitteton,  ^  . 

2,823      593,3 19<  2  09 

2,500  00 

1,693  80 

806  20 

363  00 

Readfiold,    . 

1,817,     439,723:2  02' 

1,200  00 

1,090  20 

109  80 

188  43 

Rome, 

830-        79,097' 1  50 

450  00 

498  00 

—48  00 

98  00 

Sidney.        .        . 

l,955l     458,556:1  64 1 

1,200  00 

1,173  00 

27  00 

224  98 

Vaasalborongh,    . 

3,099'      641,288' 1  60, 

2,000  00 

1,859  40 

140  60 

417  00 

Yieno*,        .        . 

851,     126,125,1  34! 

510  60 

510  60 
2.3f9  00 

- 

123  43 

WetervUle, 

3,965  1,018,362;  1  45 

2,400  00 

21  00 

552  09 

Wayne, 

1.367 

233,339  1  86 1 

850  00 

820  20 

29  80 

162  32 

We«l  Gardiner,    . 

1.2C0 

202.080  1  82 

1,000  00 

756  00 

244  00 

167  79 

Windsor,      . 

1,793 

260.427|1  73; 

1,080  00 

1,075  80 

4  20 

216  15 

Winalow,     . 

1.796 

342,552  1  62 

1,200  00 

1,077  60 

122  40 

247  50 

Winthrop, 
Clinton  Gore, 

2,154 

600,757  1  78, 

1,292  40 

1,292  40 

- 

256  41 

195 

6,722  I  49; 

125  00 

117  00 

8  00 

29  37 

Unitjr  pUnUtion, 

110 

8,181 

1  521 

50  00 

66  00 

—16  00 

12  54 

Alna,            .        . 

916 

Bootbbaj,    .        .     . 

2.504 

Bremen, 

891 

Bristol. 

2,910 

CoBbing,       . 

805 

DamariMotta,      . 

1,328 

Dresden,      . 

1,419 

Edgeoomb,  . 

1,231 

Friendsbip, 

652 

Jeffttrton,     . 

2.223 

Newcastle,  . 

2.012 

Nobleborongh,     . 

1,408 

Rockland,    . 

5,052 

St,  George, 

2,217 

SoQtbport,    • 

543 

fioath  XhoinastoD, 

1,420 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

182,670!  1  61; 
239,007  1  33 1 
107,595  1  67 
251,075;  1  15! 
90.6881 1  57  i 
377,242  1  €3 
270,613,1  46, 
167,730  1  381 


1  21 
1  53 
1  95 


70,181 
298.677 
392,503 
234,312' 1  42 
1,036.599  1  57 
233,820  1  24 

37,1 2G  1  30 
285,30011  40 


650  00 

549  60 

1,502  40 

1,502  40 

534  97 

534  60 

1,500  00 

1,746  00 

483  00 

483  00 

1,000  00 

796  80 

851  40 

851  40 

740  00 

738  eo 

325  86 

391  20 

1,333  80 

1,333  80 

1.500  00 

1,207  20 

844  80 

844  80 

4,500  00 

3.031  20 

1.330  20 

1,330  20 

326  00 

325  60 

900  00 

852  00 

40 

37 
—246  00 

203  20 

1  40 
— C5  34 

292  80 

1,468  SO 

20 
48  00 


115  50 
359  04 
HI  21 
420  42 
104  94 
211  53 
196  68 
170  61 

86  46 
299  69 
281  24 
192  32 
967  23 
339  24 

81  18 
207  24 


COMMON  6CH00I& 


LINCOLN  COUNTY,  (Continukd.) 


"i 

^      li 

• 

§ 

5 

<*>        \     "X 

.a 

i" 

B  a 

Towni. 

a 

1 

f*           '  mm   o 

s    III 

1  ir^ 
1  '-n 

hole  am't  of 
ifed  by  tax. 

1 
1 

:S  1 

II 

fi  i 

& 

>      .<;  g 

^  g 

< 

H.2 

<^ 

Thomuton, 

2,723 

740.570  1  CJ 

2,000  00 

1.633  80 

366  20 

397  65 

Union, 

1,974 

341.621  1  t8 

1,184  40 

1,184  40 

236  61 

'Waldoborongh,    . 

4,199 

941,088  I  30 

2,500  00 

2,519  40 

—19  40 

579  48 

Warren, 

2.428 

777.730  1  57 

1,460  00 

1,456  80 

3  20 

306  24 

Washington, 

1.756 

143.5<0,1  56 

1,053  60 

1,053  60 

- 

231  00 

Wcatport,     , 

761 

10l.51l|l  43 

466  00 

456  60 

9  40 

100  00 

Whitefield,  . 

2.160 

278,160  1  71 

1.300  00 

1,296  00 

4  00 

256  44 

Wi8oa»8et,    . 

2.343 

60.>,096'l  33 

1,200  00 

1,405  80 

—205  80 

28'i  75 

MatinioiM  IhIo       pi.. 

220 

20,000,1  26 

132  00 

132  00 

« 

33  99 

Monhegan  Isle       " 

103 

3,506 

I  74 

80  00 

61  80 

18  20 

16  00 

Muscle  Kidge         '< 

56 

- 

90 

54  00 

33  60 

20  40 

17  16 

Patrioktown           •• 

652 

33,504 

1  43 

331  20 

331  20 

69  00 

Albany, 

747 

Andover, 

710 

Bethel, 

2,253 

Brownfield, 

1,320 

Baokfiold, 

1,657 

Byron, 

296 

Canton, 

926 

Denmark, 

1,203 

Dixfield, 

1,180 

Fryeburg, 

1,524 

ailead, 

359 

Grafton, 

108 

Greenwood, 

1,118 

Hanover, 

366 

Hartfcrd, 

1,293 

Hebron, 

839 

Hiram, 

1,210 

Lovell, 

1,196 

Mason, 

93 

Mexico, 

481 

Newry, 

459 

Norway, 

1,962 

Oxford, 

1.233 

Paris,  . 

2,883 

Pern, 

1,109 

Porter, 

1,208 

Roxbury, 

246 

Rumford, 

1,375 

Stow, 

407 

Btonehnm, 

483 

Sainner, 

1,151 

Sweden, 

698 

Waterford, 

1,448 

OXFORD  COUNTY. 


71.843  1  40 

75,390  1  43 

266,498  I  7(: 

159,636  1  48 

259.924!  1  53 

19,968  I  29 

142,735  1  44 

170.710  1  63 

153.729  1  33 

279,088  1  64 

47,622  I  52 

7,000  2  05 

63,000  1  72 

38.212  1  25 

169,665;  1  68 

118,567  1  61 

160.71311  67 

163,722,1  51 

12,022  1  28 

67.480  1  26 

48,564  1  56 

326,473  1  45 

183,8001 1  47 

481.25911  67 

103,798|l  47 

165.198  1  61 

15,929  1  59 

184,692  1  69 

47,881  1  99 

25,3901 1  66 

168,070' I  49 

124.268,1  57 

263,0961 1  68 


450  00 

448  20 

1  80 

426  00 

426  00 

- 

1,551  80 

1,351  80 

200  00 

792  00 

792  00 

- 

1,000  00 

994  20 

5  80 

180  00 

177  60 

2  40 

670  00 

555  60 

14  40 

800  00 

721  80 

78  20 

600  00 

708  00 

—108  00 

1,200  00 

914  40 

285  60 

215  40 

215  40 

— 

80  00 

64  80 

15  20 

680  00 

670  80 

9  20 

160  00 

219  60 

—59  60 

708  00 

775  80 

—67  80 

550  00 

503  40 

46  60 

800  00 

726  00 

74  00 

900  00 

717  60 

182  40 

60  00 

65  80 

4  20 

250  00 

288  60 

—38  60 

276  00 

275  40 

60 

1,200  00 

1,177  20 

22  80 

800  00 

739  80 

60  20 

1,718  40 

1,729  80 

—11  40 

666  00 

665  40 

60 

725  40 

724  80 

60 

148  00 

147  60 

40 

825  00 

825  00 

— 

350  00 

244  20 

106  80 

300  00 

289  80 

10  20 

690  60 

690  60 

« 

450  00 

418  80 

31  20 

875  00 

868  80 

6  30 

105  93 

97  68 

280  00 

172  93 

114  18 

43  89 

121  44 

161  57 

102  00 

241  56 

47  52 

10  23 

95  00 

37  29 

149  62 

112  53 

171  93 

196  02 

13  00 

67  31 

51  11 

262  69 

160  00 
297  66 
149  82 

161  70 
30  00 
64  78 
71  28 
50  00 

152  13 

92  40 

174  57 


BUPBEINTBNDBNrs  REPOET. 


OXFORD  COUNTY,  (Continobd.) 


Townt. 

1 

a 

ja 

a 

II 

II 

I 

Si- 
ll 

1 

i 

if 

ll 

il 

Voodsitock,  . 

1,012 

80,524 

1  69 

COS  00 

607  20 

80 

132  66 

j^ndover  N.  Sur. 

pi.. 

81 

3,000'     23 

7  60 

48  60 

—41  10 

12  87 

Fraoklin 

44 

188 

6,584  1  06 

125  00 

112  80 

12  20 

34  98 

Frjeburg  Ac.  Gt. 

(( 

64 

3,000  1   23 

16  00 

38  40 

—22  40 

6  94 

Hamlin's  Grant 

« 

108 

6,500  2  10 

€5  00 

64  80 

20 

17  83 

Letter  B 

<i 

174 

6,000      64 

60  00 

104  40 

—54  40 

26  16 

Milton 

I* 

166 

10,220  1  40 

125  00 

99  60 

25  40 

25  85 

No.  5,  R.  1  and  3 
Riley 

«< 

105 
60 

6,000  2  24 
3,027  j    - 

92  00 

63  00 
36  00 

10  63 

Linooln 

« 

- 

- 

1  98 

80  00 

- 

- 

13  63 

PENOBSCOT  COUNTY. 


Alton, 

252 

13,340 

2  27 

400  00 

151  20 

248  80 

67  76 

Argyle, 

338 

22.573 

1  3:) 

200  00 

202  80 

—2  80 

45  64 

Bao^or, 

14.432 

3,899,218 

3  13 

17,350  00 

8,659  20 

8,690  80 

1,843  71 

Bradford, 

1,296 

85,488 

1  25 

800  00 

777  60 

22  40 

212  63 

Bradley, 

796 

99.979 

1  64 

500  00 

477  60 

22  40 

118  47 

Brewer, 

2,628 

363.31( 

1  €3 

1,500  00 

1,576  80 

—76  80 

290  40 

Borlin^ton, 

481 

28,500 

1   19 

300  00 

288  60 

11  40 

80  19 

Cannel, 

1,228 

107,228 

1  47 

750  00 

736  80 

13  20 

163  30 

Carroll, 

40  r 

21,229 

87 

175  00 

240  60 

—65  60 

59  84 

Charleston, . 

1,283 

142,977 

1  44 

800  00 

769  80 

30  20 

177  62 

Cheater, 

339 

12.793,1  93 

300  00 

203  40 

96  60 

64  43 

Cliftoo, 

306 

I9,295|l  38 

200  00 

183  60 

16  40 

44  00 

Oorinna, 

1.550 

165,292  1  45 

775  00 

930  00 

—155  00 

219  13 

Corinth, 

1,600 

199,964,1  41 

960  00 

960  00 

- 

212  85 

Bexter, 

1,948 

267.56111  69 

1,500  00 

1,168  80 

331  20 

291  72 

Dizmont, 

1,605 

219,612!  1  62 

1,000  00 

963  00 

37  00 

221  43 

Bddiogtoo, 

696 

101,283  1  92 

650  00 

417  60 

232  40 

109  89 

Edinburg, 

93 

11,307  3  00 

76  00 

65  80 

19  20 

7  00 

Sofield, 

396 

27.1G3  I  86 

300  00 

237  60 

62  40 

61  71 

Etna, 

802 

60,975!  1  95 

600  00 

481  20 

118  80 

104  00 

Szeter, 

1.853 

242,19711  71 

1,200  00 

1,111  80 

88  20 

232  98 

Oarl»nd, 

1,247 

132,004' 1  31 

748  20 

748  20 

- 

191  07 

Olenbam, 

905 

86,821  1  46 

600  00 

643  00 

—43  00 

111  54 

Greeobusb, 

457 

22.096      89 

225  00 

274  20 

—49  20 

68  00 

Bampden, 

3,195 

423,441  1  60 

2,000  00 

1,917  00 

83  00 

449  30 

Hermon, 

1,374 

12i),069  1  31 

850  00 

824  40 

25  60 

208  66 

Holden, 

- 

119,943  1  81 

600  00 

- 

- 

98  34 

Hovrland, 

214 

24,114  4  63 

250  00 

128  40 

121  60 

18  48 

Hndaon,   . 

717 

41,296  1  28 

450  00 

430  20 

19  80 

79  86 

Kendnskeag, 

- 

1  30 

610  00 

. 

. 

132  00 

lAgrange,    . 

482 

38.300  1  26 

300  00 

289  20 

10  80 

73  76 

Le?,      . 

917 

68.151  1  47 

675  00 

650  20 

24  80 

143  65 

Levant, 

1,842 

169,397  1  22 

680  00 

1,105  20 

—425  20 

178  20 

Linooln, 

1,358 

126,663  1  28 

815  00 

814  80 

20 

106  97 

Lowell,   . 

378 

19,609  1  06 

226  80 

226  80 

- 

62  37 

Maitaminontif, 

64 

6,000:    - 

,. 

32  40 

- 

- 

Mftzlield, 

186 

8,784 

1  67 

100  00 

111  60 

—11  60 

30  79 

ooHUoar  bchoou. 


PENOBSCOT  COUNTY,  (Continued.) 


Towni. 

i 

g 

00 

£ 
1 

3 

"a 

1 

1 

'J 
Ji 

i 

"1 

Am*t  apportioned 
from  Bohool  fund. 

£ 

> 

<t 

^  n 

-3 

&a 

Alilford,       . 

687 

128,876. 1  88 

600  00 

412  20 

187  80 

194  74 

New  burg,    • 

1,3'J» 

115.354  1  46 

850  00 

839  40 

10  60 

204  9a 

Newport,     • 

1,312 

195,203  1  46 

730  00 

727  20 

2  80 

159  39 

Oldtown,      . 

3.087 

336,995  2  01 

S.OOO  00 

1,852  20 

1,147  80 

521   10 

Orono,          .        • 

2,785 

259.930  I  t»4 

1,700  00 

1.671  00 

29  00 

371  00 

Orriogtoo,    •        • 

1,831 

256,C05  1  91 

1,500  00 

1,110  60 

389  40 

2C8  62 

Passadumkeag,    . 

2U4 

20,0G6  2  30 

320  00 

176  40 

143  60 

33  00 

PaitoD, 

470 

46,447,1  92 

400  00 

282  00 

118  00 

67  00 

Piymouth,   . 

925 

80,272  1  51 

650  00 

655  00 

95  00 

141  00 

Bpriogfield. 

683 

29.422:1  13 

350  00 

349  80 

20 

93  81 

Btet^OD, 

885 

78,987  1  40 

600  00 

531  00 

— ai  00 

108  41 

Mtttawamkeag,  . 

- 

- 

83 

79  00 

- 

_ 

71  28 

NIckatow,    . 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

« 

29  37 

Vea»ie, 

- 

_ 

1  50 

600  00 

^ 

_ 

108  90 

Winn, 

- 

. 

- 

- 

-. 

21  28 

Woodville,  . 

— 

^ 

.m 

^ 

_ 

«. 

Pattogumpof         pi.. 

60 

- 

- 

_ 

30  00 

—30  00 

40  00 

No.  3,  R.  6 

40 

3.000 

« 

. 

24  00 

. 

_ 

No.  7.  R.  3 

loU 

7,000 

46 

60  00 

96  40 

—45  40 

52  34 

No.  6,  R.  6             •' 

102 

4,000 

2  19 

125  00 

61  20 

63  80 

16  00 

Webster                  " 

29 

8,000 

- 

- 

17  20 

_ 

No.  4,  R.  1 

161 

6,625 

28 

13  00 

96  €0 

—83  60 

14  19 

Drew                     *« 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PISCATAQUIS  COUNTY. 


Abbol,         .       . 

747 

Atkinson,    . 

895 

Barnard,      . 

181 

Blanohard,  . 

192 

Bowerbank, 

173 

Brown?ille, 

787 

Dover, 

1,927 

BIlioUFille, 

102 

Vozoroft,     . 

1,045 

Qailfori,     . 

834 

Qreenville,  . 

326 

Kingsborj, . 

181 

Hedford,      . 

322 

Monaon, 

654 

MiJo,  . 

932 

Ornerille,    . 

424 

Parkman,     . 

1,243 

8aoger?ilie, 

1,267 

Bebeo,          .        . 

l,t23 

8birlej, 

250 

Wellington, 

600 

Williamsburg,      . 

124 

No.  2,  Range  5, 

- 

65,351 

111.181 

14,844 

17.130 

17.370 

78.987 

243,118 

10,884 

142,707i 

94,714 

36,150; 

22,639! 

30,378' 

66.733! 

89,416 

28,926 

117,194 

192.300; 

104,786; 

38.0121 

42.042 

22,014, 


1  48 
1  48 
1  87 
1  49 
1  31 
1  62 

1  43 

2  17 
1  49 
1  45 
1  82 
1  38 
1  41 
1  60 
1  41 
1  69 
1  61 
1  34 
1  30 

90 

1  40 

2  17 


450  00 

448  20 

650  00 

537  00 

125  00 

108  60 

100  00 

115  20 

66  66 

103  80 

600  00 

472  20 

1,200  00 

1,156  20 

50  00 

61  20 

600  00 

627  00 

600  00 

500  40 

200  00 

196  60 

110  00 

108  60 

200  00 

193  20 

400  00 

392  40 

563  00 

669  20 

254  40 

254  40 

742  00 

745  80 

761  00 

760  20 

612  00 

733  80 

100  00 

150  00 

360  00 

860  00 

160  00 

74  40 

- 

1  60 

90  6* 

13  00 

124  41 

16  40 

28  28 

—15  20 

27  06 

—37  14 

16  80 

27  80 

101  64 

43  80 

268  00 

—11  20 

10  23 

—27  00 

119  00 

—40 

107  58 

4  40 

26  40 

1  40 

24  75 

6  80 

39  41 

7  60 

70  36 

3  80 

132  99 

- 

62  93 

—3  80 

162  78 

80 

183  81 

-121  80 

211  65 

—50  00 

41  25 

- 

.      91  08 

76  60 

^      23  43 

1        6  21 

SITPERIirrBNDENrS  RBPORT. 

SAGADAHOC  COUNTY. 


^ 

o* 

o 

S  "1 

i-i 

00 

^    9 

a 

OM 

a 

Towns. 

1 

g 

1 
I- 

ii 

& 

^ 

<i  S 

Arrowsio,     . 

311 

72,875 

1  60 

Bath.  . 

8.020 

2,777,77812  81 

Bowdoio,      . 

1.857 

247,813  1  €6 

Bowdoinb&m, 

2,381 

629.794  I  51 

Otorgetown, 

1,121 

155,390  1  52 

Perkini,        . 

84 

26,721  2  53 

Phip«bttrg,  , 

1,805 

365,62211  39 

Riohmond, 

2,056 

405,47511  61 

Topshftm,      . 

2,010 

681,232il  92 

Wo8t  Bath, 

560 

88,645,1  07 

Woolwich,   . 

1,420 

346,365 

1  96 

1 

1 

*■  f 

c  si 

■n 

1 

a 

II 

55 

^ 

**3 

la 

^.2 

B 

h'-o 

^  1 

^  2 

-<J 

N^ 

190  00 

186  60 

3  40 

40  00 

10,640  00 

4,812  00 

5,828  00 

1,168  86 

1,089  60 

1,114  20 

—24  60 

234  ao 

1,500  00 

1,428  60 

71  40 

317  46 

700  00 

672  60 

27  40 

149  49 

60  50 

60  40 

10 

6  00 

1,100  00 

1,083  00 

17  00 

269  61 

1,600  00 

1,233  60 

366  40 

293  37 

1,250  00 

1,206  00 

44  00 

217  47 

300  00 

336  00 

—36  00 

78  6i 

1,000  00 

852  00 

148  00 

171  27 

SOMERSET  COUNTY. 


Anson, . 

2,016 

Athens, 

1,468; 

BtDgham,    . 

752 

Bloomfield,  . 

1,301 

Brighton,     . 

748 

Cambridge, 

487 

Canaan, 

1,696 

Coneonl, 

650 

CornFille,     . 

1,260 

Detroit, 

517 

Smbden,       •        . 

9711 

Fairfield,      . 

2,452 

Harmony,    • 

1,107, 

Hartland,     . 

960 

Lexington,  • 

638 

Madison,      . 

1,768, 

Majfield,     . 

133 

Mercer, 

1,168 

Moscow, 

677 

New  Portland,     . 

1,460 

Norridgewook,     . 

1,848 

Palmyra,      . 

1,625 

Pitufield,     . 

1,166 

Ripley,        .        . 

64ll 

St.  Albans,  . 

1.792 

Skowbegan, 

1.7o6l 

Smilhfieid,  . 

873 

Solon,  . 

1.419, 

Starki, 

IM< 

FlagsUffpl., 

-      1 

No.  1.  E.  2,  W.  K.  R., 

143 

No.  1,  R.  3,  B.  K.  R., 

471 

No  1,  R.  3,  W.  K.  R., 

59, 

Forks, 

210' 

No..2,R.  2, 

144: 

Moose  Ri?«r,       . 

83' 

No.  4, 

98, 

Ptad  Rirer, 

^     \ 

310.39111  60 1 

244,687,1  44! 

86,32211  37 1 

256,69011  48* 

46,919  1  44 

30,52611  65 

116,363  1  23 

30,37611  26 

219,526  1  54 

50,685  1  29 

139,07511  66 

418,074'  1  38 

130,286' 1  65 

83,166!  1  42 

43,288ll  46 

281,045,1  72 

3,435     - 

146,504|1  85 

48,616|1  41 

230,631  1  48 

344,406' 1  34 

I62,897il  43 

119.6841 1  22 

67,648' 1  48 

168,540  1  40 

331,370|1  30 

77,058  1  58 

179,706|1  66 

211,276;  1  45 

4,000 

6,000 

3,000 

1,000 

6,000 

3,000 

3.300 

2,000 


1  39 


1  65 


1  31 


1,210  00 
870  00 

452  00 

780  60 

448  80 

282  80 

1,017  60 
330  00 

756  00 

311  00 

582  60 

1,500  00 

666  00 

600  00 

375  00 

1,100  00 

711  60 

350  00 

900  00 

924  00 

1,000  00 
700  00 

400  00 

1,075  20 

1,060  00 

625  00 

841  41 

867  60 

86  00 

84  00 
67  86 


1,209  60 

880  80 

451  20 

780  60 

448  80 

292  20 

1,017  60 

•  330  00 

756  06 

310  20 

682  60 

1,471  20 

664  20 

676  00 

322  80 

1,060  80 

79  80 

711  60 

346  20 

876  00 

1,108  80 

975  00 

699  60 
384  60 

1,075  20 

1,053  60 

623  80 

851  40 

867  60 

85  80 
28  20 
35  40 

126  00 

86  40 
49  80 
68  80 


40 

-10  80 

80 


—9  40 


80 

28  80 
1  80 
24  00 
62  20 
39  20 


3  80 

24  00 
—184  80 

25  00 
40 

15  40 

6  40 

1  20 

—9  99 


20 
—28  20 

—126  00 

—2  40 

—49  80 


272  00 

185  79 

112  20 

171  27 

110  86 

57  09 

277  20 

79  20 

150  81 

73  00 

120  01 

264  00 

140  68 

135  30 

72  68 

126  00 

134  25 

66  88 

199  98 

238  92 

232  32 

191  07 

93  39 

209  61 

236  6& 

115  61 

183  16 

197  00 

16  n 

22  U 

37  86 

27  00 

22  U 

76  11 

COMHOK  SCHOOLS. 


WALDO  COUNTY. 


.  ir 

1 

1 

^  ,• 

^i 

Townf. 

1 

Am't  of  sobool 
raised  per  tfcbo 

< 

li 

« s 

8  o 

AppletoD,    . 

1,127 

206,691  1  33 

8(0  00 

676  20 

183  80 

227  28 

Belfast, 

5,052 

1,323,'JJ7  2  01 

4,500  00 

3,031  20 

1.468  80 

740  58 

BelmoDt,      . 

l,4sr, 

125,215  2  10 

486  00 

891  60 

—405  60 

87  12 

Brooks, 

1,022 

102,343  1  60 

750  00 

613  20 

136  80 

135  62 

Baraham,    . 

7H4 

82,2«4  1  07 

350  00 

470  40 

—120  40 

104  28 

Camden, 

4,oo:> 

602,804  1   26 

2.500  00 

2.403  00 

97  00 

636  57 

Frankfort,    . 

4,233 

608,242  1  52 

3,000  00 

2,539  80 

460  20 

677  52 

Freedom,     . 

94« 

146,537  1  01 

568  80 

668  80 

_ 

115  83 

Hope, 

1,110 

159,342  1  51 

665  00 

666  00 

—1  00 

159  39 

Isiesboroagb, 

984 

95.104  1  27 

590  40 

590  40 

« 

148  14 

Jaoksoo, 

833 

117,782  1  32 

500  00 

499  80 

20 

123  75 

Knox, 

1,102 

133,194  1  65 

660  00 

661  20 

—1  20 

137  28 

Liberty,       . 

l,ll(i 
2.174 

9^.715  1  51 

670  00 

C69  60 

40 

176  55 

Liocoln?iIIe» 

24«,H'.»0  1  56 

1,304  36 

1,304  40 

—04 

250  80 

Monroe, 

l,60Ci 

184.20(^l  47 

1,000  00 

963  60 

36  40 

221  10 

Montville,    . 

1,878 

258,037  1  43 

1,000  00 

1,126  80 

—126  80 

215  00 

Morrill, 

- 

-        11  27 

368  40 

_ 

« 

90  42 

Korth  Haven,      . 

80G 

82,550!  1  32 

500  00 

483  60 

16*  4C 

122  43 

Nortbport,  . 

1,2C0 

146,735  1  67 

756  60 

756  00 

6C 

163  31 

Palermo, 

1,651) 

177.88(i  1  20 

700  00 

995  40 

—295  40 

190  41 

Prospeot,      . 

2.467 

363.267  1  50 

1,800  00 

1,480  20 

319  80 

400  29 

Bearsmont,  . 

1,696 

201,760  1  60 

1,018  20 

1.017  60 

60 

212  84 

Se&rsport,    . 

2,207 

502,819  1  49 

1,600  00 

1,324  20 

275  80 

363  66 

Stookt'in,     . 

- 

-.            - 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

Bwaoville,    . 

944 

102.999  1  29 

566  00 

566  40 

—40 

137  94 

Tbomdike,  . 

1,020 

142,604  1  38 

620  20 

617  40 

2  €0 

147  51 

Troy, 

1,484 

164.444  1  47 

900  00 

890  40 

9  60 

198  33 

Unity. 

1,557 

236,034=1  87 

935  00 

934  20 

80 

167  95 

YinalbaTen, 

1,252 

103.921  1  25 

752  00 

751  20 

801 

195  03 

Waldo, 

812 

81,597  1  59 

500  00 

487  20 

12  801 

102  93 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


Addison,      . 

1,152 

206,931  1  27 

700  00 

691  20 

8  80 

173  25 

Alexander,  . 

644 

36,722  1  62 

326  00 

326  40 

—40 

74  58 

Baileyville, 

431 

24,700  1  86 

300  00 

258  60 

41  40 

57  42 

Baring,        .        . 

380 

63,632  2  29 

400  00 

228  00 

172  00 

56  19 

Beddiogton, 

147 

21.028  1  92 

100  00 

88  20 

11  80 

15  18 

Calais.          .        . 

4,750 

735.422  1  30 

3,000  00 

2,650  00 

150  00 
20 

754  38 

Centerville, 

178 

22,801  1  20 

107  00 

106  80 

26  00 

Cbarlotte,    . 

798 

45,405  1  48 

430  81 

478  80 

—47  99 

93  39 

Cberryfield, 

1,648 

199,992  1  37 

1,000  00 

988  80 

11  20 

229  35 

Colambta,    . 

1,140 

169,931  1  27 

700  00 

684  00 

16  00 

165  00 

Cooper, 

562 

36.332  1  82 

360  00 

337  20 

22  80 

66  99 

Crawford,     . 

324 

20,994  2  75 

358  00 

194  40 

163  60 

18  00 

Ctttler, 

820 

76,870      91 

350  00 

492  00 

—142  00 

114  51 

Deblols,       . 

126 

-         1  53 

78  00 

75  60 

2  40 

20  46 

Bennysville, 

458 

99,853  1  33 

275  00 

274  80 

20 

64  68 

Bait  Maobias,      . 

1,904 

$13,894.1  37 

1.200  00 

1,142  40 

67  60 

127  40 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  (Continued.) 


p^ 

00 

a 

1 

i 

*»  \ 

11 

Towns. 

.S 

.s 

.8 
1 

11 

IS 

1 

•a 

if 

if 

M  ^ 

15 

a  i 

£ 

> 

<:  2 

^2 

< 

W.2 

<^ 

Enstport,      . 

4,125 

660,519 

2  41 

4,000  00 

2,475  00 

1,525  00 

638  22 

Edmaods,    . 

446 

67,385;  1  67 

267  60 

267  60 

_ 

64  47 

Harrington, 

9t3 

109,315  1  50 

*600  00 

677  80 

22  20 

64  00 

Jonesboroagfa, 

466 

45,754:1  40 

275  00 

279  60 

—4  60 

53  21 

Jonesport,    . 

826 

64,60211  18 

500  00 

495  60 

4  40 

117  32 

Lubec, 

2,814 

240,153  1  48 
403,903  2  14 

1,C89  00 

1,688  40 

60 

381  47 

Mtchiu,      . 

1,590 

1,600  00 

954  00 

646  00 

214  00 

Maeniuporty 

1,2C6 

106,405|l  44 

800  00 

759  60 

40  40 

161  37 

M&rion, 

271 

21,369 

2  41 

200  00 

162  CO 

37  40 

22  84 

Marshfield,  . 

204 

41,354 

- 

- 

176  40 

—176  40 

- 

Medjbemps, 

187 

19,739 

1  33 

150  00 

112  20 

37  80 

38  94 

Milbridge,   . 

1,170 

121,925 

1  30 

702  00 

702  00 

_ 

173  00 

Nonbfield, 

246 

24,950 

1  28 

150  00 

147  60 

2  40 

37  62 

Pembroke,            « 

1,712 

158.994 

1  09 

1,027  20 

1,027  20 

- 

304  26 

Perry, 

1,324 

115.374 

1  46 

800  00 

794  40 

6  60 

190  74 

Princeton,    . 

280 

24,314 

2  14 

400  00 

168  00 

232  00 

63  46 

Robbinston, 

1,028 

152.767 

2  03 

1,200  00 

616  80 

683  20 

194  70 

Stenben, 

1,122 

119.136 

1  61 

673  20 

673  20 

- 

154  44 

Top«iScld.     . 

268 

26,642 

2  03 

260  00 

160  80 

99  20 

42  24 

Wesoott, 

782 

62.349 

1  61 
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12 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


Addison, 

Alexander, 

Baiieyville, 

Baring, 

Beddiogton, 

Glials, 

Ceotcrville, 

Obarlotte. 

Cberryfield, 

Columbia, 

Cooper, 

Crawford, 

Cutl.r, 

Deblois, 

Dcnnysvlllo, 

East  Macbias, 

EiLstport, 

Edmunds, 

Harrington, 

Jone- borough 

Jonesport, 

Lubeo, 

Maohias, 

Muchiasport, 

Marion, 

MarKbtield, 

Siled^bemps, 

Idilbridge, 

Korthfield, 

Pembroke, 

Perrj^ 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  (Continued.) 
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YORK  COUNTY. 


♦  Aoton, 
Alfred, 
Berwiokf 
Biddefurd, 
Bazton, 
C«»rnish, 

B'liot, 

H..||i8, 

KenDebunV, 

Kenoebuokporty 

Kitterj, 

Lcbaoun, 

Liiueriok, 

LiiDiDgton, 

Ljman, 

Newfield, 

North  lierwick, 

Parsunsfield, 

Btioo,  . 

Saofiird, 

Bhapleigh. 

Bi.ttth  Berwick, 

Waterborouffh, 
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ToUl,      . 
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TABLE     III. 


ANDROSCOGGIN  COUNTY. 


s 

5 

.2 

? 
^ 

60 

a 

a 

a 
1.- 

ij 

TOWDS. 

1 

O 

o 

1^ 

n 

If 

a 
|« 
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it 

9   9 

la 

o  a 

%1 
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^ 

^cg 

<r^ 
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JSS  i^-S 

Aobarn,        .                 • 

1,244 

.    774 

618 

735 

625 

671.51     .46 

Danville,      . 

674 

361 

290 

466 

360 

325.0,     .47 

Durham, 

C97 

361 

280 

613 

413 

346.51     .60 

£^t  Lirermore, 

331 

221 

160 

312 

240 

200.0      .60 

Greene, 

483 

242 

200 

338 

280 

240.0|     .60 

Leeds, 

518 

275 

200 

384 

300 

250.0      .48 

Lewigton,     . 

1,524 

829 

653 

1,036 

694 

623,5      .41 

Lisbon, 

503 

300 

273 

371 

338 

305.5      .61 

Lirermore,  .                 .           , 

675 

396 

325 

631 

430 

377.5      .66 

Mioot, 

635 

3)8 

292 

440 

360 

326.0      .61 

Poland, 

1,013 

667 

438 

778 

C20 

629.0;     .52 

Turner, 

997 

629 

430 

724 

610 

620.0 

.62 

Wales, 

237 

124 

91 

182 

146 

118.5 

.50 

Web»ter,       . 

347 

234 

132 

268 

218 

175.0 

.60 

Total,  . 

9,778 

6,571 

4,182 

7,078 

6,634 

4,908.0 

.52 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY. 


Amity, 
Hodgdon, 

UoultOQ, 

Linneus, 

LiUletoD, 

MftjiardiB, 

Montioetio  , 

New  Limerick, 

Orient, 

Smyrna, 

"VN'eston. 

Bancroft  plantation, 

Belfast  Acad.  Qt.  " 
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80 
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60 
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- 
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AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  (CojrmojKD.) 
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150  115.0  .CI 

40;  36.0  ^ 


6,451!     2,651,      1,883.      1,9S4,      1,469, 1,3 it6,    ^5 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 


Baldwin; 
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216' 
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210.5    .« 

Bridgt«>n, 

1,027 

623, 
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806 

711 

680.5!    .57 
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1,798 
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.  ! 
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- 
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Harriton,     . 

453 
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Naple^ 
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822, 
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341 
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New  QlnaeesUr, 
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22V 
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287.51    .45 

North  Yarmuuih, 
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234| 
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205.0;    .46 
225.51    .SI 

OtUfleld,      . 
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CUMBERLAND  COUNTY,  (Continued.) 
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Portland,     . 

8,741 

3.843 

2,849 

3,727 

2,722 

2,785.5 

.32 

Puwnal, 
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230 
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414 

370 
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.61 
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.46 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 
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324 

84 

46 

287 

139 

272 

156 

405 

195 

700 

411 

135 

27 

40 

15 

72 

27 

69 

CO 

7,313 

4,012 

112 

290 

187 

149.5 

.48 

61 

117 

72 

61  6 

.45 

171 

330 

276 

223.5 

.63 

487 

814 

651 

569.0 

.57 

142 

227 

206 

174.0 

.61 

100 

276 

169 

134.5 

.40 

260 

466 

316 

288  0 

.45 

130 

220 

182 

156.0 

.60 

92 

184 

131 

111.5 

.57 

290 

636 

425 

357.6 

.65 

170 

293 

210 

190.0 

.66 

247 

457 

378 

312.6 

.46 

34 

78 

60 

47.0 

.66 

98 

210 

146 

12l'.5 

.42 

120 

199 

118 

119.0 

.44 

181 

345 

273 

227.0 

.56 

304 

656 

468 

386.0 

.55 

20 

12 

9 

14.5 

.11 

10 

20 

17 

13.5 

.34 

25 

12 

9 

17.0 

.24 

66 

38 

20 

38.0 

.65 

3.100 

5,779 

4,322 

3,711.0 
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COUHOir  SCHOOLS. 

HANCOCK  COUNTY. 
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Amherst,     . 

149 

104 

69 

Aurora, 

75 

65 

44 

Blaehill,       . 

817 

412 

310 

BrtMiklin, 

418 

276 
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Brooksville, 

5S9 
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Buck^port,  . 
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Ctutine, 
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56 
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68 
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49 
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40 
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90 
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3.>8 
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69 

43 

35 
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69 

11 

11 
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Surrj, 
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212 
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Trenton, 

613 
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66 
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92 
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21 

18 
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26 

21 
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219 

45 
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1,021 
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496 

63 
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60 
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63 
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60 
433 
258 
35 
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385 

80 
131 
118 
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77 

73.0 

.49 

19 

31.5 

.43 
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.49 
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.53 
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.46 
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.46 
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43 
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Chelsea, 
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Clinton, 


KENNEBEC  COUNTY. 
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1^ 

11 

S  a 

II 

HoDSon, 

250 

168 

118 

78 

61 

89.5 

.36 

Blilo,  . 

890 

205 

159 

323 

276 

217.6 

.56 

Orneville,    . 

160 

92 

60 

74 

40 

45.0 

.28 

Parkman,     . 

461 

247 

217 

329 

294 

255.5 

.66 

Sangervillt, 

669 

266 

190 

409 

310 

250.0 

.44 

Bebee, 

470 

291 

232 

348 

299 

265.5 

.66 

Shirley, 

111 

84 

47 

82 

63 

50.0 

.45 

WelliogtoD,                 • 

257 

166 

140 

201 

160 

150.0 

.58 

Williamibarg,        .    . 

69 

16 

11 

38 

30 

20.5 

.30 

No.  2,  Raoge  5, 

14 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7.0 

.60 

Total,   . 

6,881 

3,295 

2,508 

4,027 

3,233 

2,853.5 

.47 

SAGADAHOC  COUNTY. 


Arrowsio,     . 
Bath.  . 
Bowdoid,     . 
Bowdoinbazn, 
Ocorgetowo, 
Perkins, 
Pbipsbarg,  • 
Richmond, 
Topshain,     • 
West  Batb, 
Woolwich,   . 

Total,   . 


119 

66 

54 

83 

61 

67.6 

.48 

3,786 

975 

7C4 

976 

764 

764.0 

,.20 

658 

3G4 

220 

622 

422 

321.0 

'.49 

996 

600 

345 

693 

640 

'  442.5 

.44 

462 

233 

180 

332 

260 

220.0 

.48 

20 

16 

12 

18 

14 

13.0 

.66 

789 

616 

297 

495 

332 

314.5 

.40 

994 

614 

462 

691 

629 

495.5 

.60 

652 

319 

^      280 

492 

450 

365.0 

.66 

152 

81 

'        66 

108 

92 

79.0 

.52 

609 

290 

215 

371 

290 

252  6 

.60 

9,137 

3,973 

2,895 

4,780 

3,754 

3,324.5 

.4T 

SOMERSET  COUNTY. 


Anson,  • 
Athenf, 
Biogbam,    . 
Bloomfield,  . 
Brighton,    , 
CftiBbridge, 
ChnatD, 
Concord, 
Cornvii:e,     , 
Detroit, 
Bmbden,      . 
Fairfteld,      , 
lUnoonjr,    , 


809 

483 

275 

726 

600 

437.5 

603 

417 

377 

427 

383 

380.0 

331 

156 

116 

220 

177 

146.5 

626 

354 

318 

446 

387 

332.5 

312 

168 

149 

201 

147 

148.0 

171 

119 

95 

142 

100 

97.5 

825 

431 

334 

674 

425 

379.5 

262 

80 

47 

195 

112 

79.5 

491 

317 

244 

8G2 

290 

267.0 

241 

166 

120 

186 

130 

125.0 

373 

_ 

_ 

- 

. 

. 

1,088 

800 

487 

900 

725 

606.0 

429 

268 

233 

27^ 

226 

229.6 

.64 
.63 
.44 
.6T 
.47 
.67 
.46 
.30 
.64 
.63 

.66 

.69 


COHMOir  BOflOOI^. 

SOMERSET  COUNTY,  (Continukd.) 


J 

^ 

M 

M 

1^ 

3 

n 

ToWDf. 

•s 

ll 

«  p 

ii 

l| 

o  1 

ll 

11 

o 

6& 

^1 

ll 

is 

Bo 

*6 

ll 

i 

Hartland,     . 

424 

276 

246 

366 

325 

285.5 

.67 

Iiezington,  . 

257 

128 

100 

198 

175 

137.5 

.54 

Madison,     . 

640 

460 

430 

665 

610 

470.0 

.7} 

Mftjfield,     : 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

lfero«r, 

S86 

217 

170 

812 

257 

213.5 

.55 

Mosooir, 

248 

116 

95 

166 

116 

105.5 

.43 

K«w  Portland, 

607 

286 

173 

466 

267 

220.0 

46 

Norridgowook, 

692 

345 

295 

443 

380 

337.5 

.49 

Palmyra,     .                . 

697 

427 

221 

650 

323 

272.0 

.39 

Pittsfield,     . 

676 

245 

210 

355 

315 

262.5 

.46 

Bipley, 

271 

182 

142 

205 

155 

148.5 

.55 

8t.  Albans,  . 

767 

606 

362 

694 

392 

377.0 

.49 

Skowbegan, 

809 

423 

375 

623 

440 

407.5 

.60 

Bmitbfteld,  . 

332 

218 

158 

281 

202 

180.0 

.54 

Solon,  . 

638 

363 

320 

457 

380 

350.0 

.65 

8tarki, 

600 

232 

180 

466 

396 

288.0 

.48 

FlagsUffpl., 

48 

44 

34 

47 

40 

37.0 

.77 

No.  1,  R.  2,  W.  K.  R., 

62 

- 

_ 

« 

. 

- 

- 

Ko.  1,  R.  3,  E.  E.  R., 

90 

57 

50 

31 

19 

94.5 

.38 

Forka, 

60 

49 

49 

40 

40 

44.5 

.74 

No.  2,  R.  2, 

61 

- 

- 

67 

25 

- 

- 

MoMe  River, 

72 

99 

35 

12 

12 

23.5 

.33 

DeadRlyer,' 

44 

•   - 

- 

26 

19 

- 

Total,   . 

1   14,731 

8,350 

6,440 

10,832 

8,490 

17,443  01 

.52 

ApplotoD,    . 
Belfast, 
Belmont,     • . 
Brooks, 
Bornbam,    . 
Camden, 
Frankfort,    , 
Freedom,     . 
Hope, 

Islesborongb, 
Jackson, 
Knox, 
Liberty, 
LinoolnTille, 
Monroe, 
Montville,   . 
Morrill.       . 
North  HaTon, 
NoHbport,  . 
Palermo, 


WALDO  COUiJTJ: 

. 

647 

403 

261 

641 

390 

320.5] 

2,237 

1,224 

925 

1,415 

1,180 

1,052.5 

231 

163 

109 

204 

128 

118.5 

470 

263 

220 

354 

310 

265.0 

328 

248 

200 

239 

186 

192.5 

1,981 

1.135 

877 

899 

684 

780.6 

1,970 

1,103 

812 

1,304 

1,004 

908.0 

366 

267 

232 

285 

240 

236.0 

439 

215 

191 

388 

313 

252.0 

464 

288 

218 

362 

276 

246.5 

380 

168 

138 

297 

247 

192.5 

401 

242 

135 

311 

202 

168.6 

445 

277 

226 

350 

241 

233.5 

837 

623 

351 

645 

453 

402.0 

682 

375 

223 

620 

420 

321.5 

700 

363 

292 

689 

433 

362.5 

291 

153 

110 

221 

180 

145.0 

378 

166 

140 

297 

169 

149.5 

454 

127 

96 

238 

189 

142.6 

684 

354 

300 

460 

400 

350.0 

.47 
.47 
.61 
.56 
.59 
J9 
.4« 
M 
.61 
.6S 
.61 
.41 
.6J 
.48 
.41 

.60 
.40 
.31 
.00 


BUPSRINTENDEKT'S  REPOBT. 


WALDO 

COUNTY, 

(CONTINUEI 

0 

Towns. 

1 

• 

ij 

1 

It 

60 

i 

IS 

il 

a 
a 

00*2 

So 

Biz; 
AS 

Prospect,      . 

1,204 

700 

bV> 

mw 

700 

tvi.^ 

.61 

6«ar8iDont,  . 

637 

357 

300 

Ho 

28U 

■/I'M.O 

.46 

6«mr8port,    . 

1,076 

650 

HO 

761 

bU 

CM  11  .0 

.47 

Bwanyille,    . 

438 

257 

202 

in 

24U 

ri\,^ 

.50 

Tborndike,  . 

449 

284 

ie-2 

3lt» 

IHO 

181.0 

.40 

Troy, 

614 

450 

3C0 

5ao 

420 

3'H).0 

.64 

Unity, 

>  600 

300 

2I« 

in 

352 

2   1.0 

.66 

Vin»lh«Ten, 

603 

265 

2i:* 

in 

3aS 

^7..0 

.46 

Waldo, 

316 

143 

115 

246 

lyT 

U<I.O 

.60 

Total,    . 

20,120 

11,363 

8,695 

14,204 

10,909 

9,762.0 

.60 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


Addison,      . 

550 

295 

250 

295 

250 

250.0 

.45 

Alezaoder,  . 

201 

102 

87 

129 

89 

88.0 

.44 

fiaileyTille, 

161 

108 

100 

108 

100 

100.0 

.62 

Baring, 

175 

149 

123 

137 

99 

111.0 

.63 

fieddingtOD, 

62 

37 

30 

32 

25 

27.6 

.63 

Calais, 

2,314 

900 

669 

800 

704 

686.6 

.30 

G«nterTi!le, 

89 

89 

80 

_ 

„ 

Charlotte.    . 

290 

168 

121 

190 

143 

132.0 

.46 

Cherryfidd, 

729 

455 

412 

465 

406 

409.0 

.66 

Colombia,    . 

650 

334 

275 

274 

200 

237.5 

43 

Cooper, 

198 

129 

89 

188 

132 

110.5 

.66 

Crawford,     . 

130 

72 

46 

59 

40 

43.0 

.33 

Cutler, 

386 

254 

150 

210 

160 

155.0 

.40 

Deblois,       . 

61 

40 

27 

■« 

« 

_. 

Denoysyille, 
East  Maohias, 

206 

45 

30 

145 

111 

70.5 

.34 

878 

638 

468 

323 

283 

375.5 

.43 

Bustport,     . 

1,661 

950 

764 

952 

769 

761.6 

.46 

Bdmands,    . 

170 

150 

138 

_ 

„ 

_ 

_ 

Harrington, 

399 

136 

73 

200 

160 

116.5 

.29 

Jonesborongh, 

197 

165 

117 

- 

- 

- 

. 

Jonesport,   . 

425 

300 

287 

280 

250 

268.6 

.63 

Labeo, 

1,142 

600 

450 

620 

480 

465.0 

.41 

Maohias,      . 

748 

484 

390 

421 

336 

363,0 

.49 

Haohiasport, 

554 

336 

271 

278 

209 

240.0 

.43 

Marion, 

83 

43 

34 

SO 

25 

29.6 

.36 

Marshfteld,  . 

133 

- 

Medybemps, 

113 

60 

48 

62 

45 

46.6 

.41 

Milbridge,  . 

642 

442 

330 

270 

227 

278.5 

.51 

Nortbfleld, 

117 

94 

79 

- 

- 

- 

„ 

Pembroke, 

940 

445 

850 

663 

437 

393.5 

.42 

Perry, 

647 

280 

185 

300 

200 

192.5 

.    .35 

Princeton,    . 

187 

148 

123 

137 

107 

115.0 

.61 

Bobbijuton, 

673 

367 

245 

319 

233 

239.0 

.42 

OOMMOV  SCHO0I& 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  (CoHTnanro.) 


u 

2 

e 

^ 

^ 

^ 

1 

1 

ti 

a 

^ 

a  «t 

Towu. 

Is 

a 

it 

8i8 

GO'S 

O  9 

^J5 

1 

£8 
II 

u 

IS 

M 

Bteabeo, 

447 

306 

211 

316 

242 

226.5 

.51 

Topsficld. 

128 

83 

63 

87 

61 

62.0 

.4S 

Trefoott, 

310 

170 

138 

310 

171 

154.5 

.M 

Wealey,       , 

128 

108 

60 

50 

40 

60.0 

:& 

Whitinif, 

200 

145 

106 

. 

- 

- 

- 

Whitneyrill 

B, 

226 

140 

92 

160 

135 

113.5 

.56 

Big  Lake 

pL, 

26 

12 

11 

- 

— 

_ 

- 

CodyvfHo 

<• 

30 

28 

19 

. 

- 

- 

. 

Danforth 

(C 

64 

37 

27 

34 

24 

25.5     .40 

JaokMn  Bro 

Dk       « 

42 

24 

18 

-    1     - 

Talmadgo 

u 

30 

26 

18 

17 

14 

16.0:    .53 

Waito 

•f 

35 

20 

14 

29 

15 

14.5;    .41 

No.  7,  R.  2 

« 

38 

25 

25 

_ 

1 

Ko.  9,  R.  4 

« 

36 

30 

30 

- 

- 

"    1     " 

No.  U 

it 

63 

50 

40 

_ 

« 

.    1     - 

No.  18 

it 

14 

- 

- 

-    1     - 

Total,   . 

17,308 

9,909 

7,713 

8,770 

6,912 

6,967.5: 

.4( 

YORK  COUNTY. 


Aeton, 

Alfred, 

Berwick, 

Biddeford, 

Baxton, 

Cornish, 

BajtoD, 

Elliot, 

Uollis, 

KeoDebntik, 

Kennebunkport* 

Kitterj, 

Lebanon,     . 

Limeriok,     . 

Limington,  • 

Ljmao, 

Newfield,     . 

North  Berwick, 

Parsonsfield, 

8aoo,    . 

Ban  ford, 

Bhapleigb,   . 

South  Berwick, 

Waterboroagh, 

WellB, 

Tork,  .        • 

Total,   . 


477 

275 

230 

395 

521 

275.5 

.58 

615 

189 

160 

288 

235 

lfl5 

.31 

1,135 

612 

412 

454 

395 

403.5 

.96 

2,692 

925 

. 

925 

- 

~ 

- 

1,099 

605 

504 

709 

625 

514.5 

.47 

802 

125 

115 

171 

141 

128.0 

.42 

C65 

380 

243 

450 

311 

277.0 

.43 

676 

415 

335 

614 

386 

360.5 

ja 

1.033 

618 

336 

664 

602 

419.0 

.41 

1,008 

600 

418 

653 

355 

386.5 

.33 

1,158 

610 

448 

623 

432 

440.0 

.38 

1,028 

640 

660 

730 

615 

587.5 

.57 

526 

264 

194 

410 

315 

254.5 

.48 

795 

420 

315 

665 

416 

365.5 

.46 

643 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

629 

248 

200 

350 

295 

247.5 

.47 

674 

297 

229 

391 

263 

246.0 

.44 

849 

449 

390 

684 

600 

445.0 

.5S 

2,206 

1,115 

940 

1,165 

920 

930.0 

.41 

930 

632 

348 

652 

8C8 

358.0 

J» 

603 

317 

229 

392 

342 

285.5 

.57 

1,026 

373 

268 

681 

476 

372.0 

J6 

840 

420 

325 

604 

420 

372.5 

.44 

1,051 

689 

489 

657 

640 

514.5 

.49 

1,091 

684 

620 

673 

490 

605.0 

.46 

23,35ll 

11.602 

8,198 

13,200l 

9,663i 

8»880.5 

"^ 

BUPEKINTSSrDBNT'B  BEPORT. 
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Androscoggin, 
Aroostook,  . 
Cumberland, 
Franklin,     . 
Hancock,     . 
Kennebec,   . 
Lincoln, 
Oxford, 
Penobscot,  . 
Piscataquis, 
Sagadahoc,  . 
Somerset,    . 
Waldo, 
Washington, 
York, 
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TABLE  V. 


A  GRADUATED  TABI«E,  ahowiiiff  the  ansoMBt  of  Schosl  Moaey  rsiiMd 
in  each  town  In  the  Slate,  per  Scholar  |  the  ratio  of  the  nscaa  arcraffo 
atteadance  to  the  nvhole  uamber  of  Scholara;  the  per  ceat.  of  School 
Moacy  ral»ed  la  each  towa  la  proportioa  to  its  Taluaiioa,  czprcaaed 
ia  mills  aud  tcatha»  aad  the  relatire  raahs  of  the  rcapectlre  towas* 


1 

P4 

Towns. 

o 

1 

Ratio  of  mean  arerage 
attendance  to  whole  No. 
of  scholars. 

Rank  in  per  oent.  of  school 
money  raised  to  whole 
▼aloation. 

The  per  cent  of  school 
money  raised  in  proportion 

1 

Howland, 

4  63 

6 

.76 

26 

10.4 

2 

Casiine, 

3  16 

25 

.55 

96 
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PLANS  FOR  SCHOOL  HOUSES 


COMMON  SCHOOL  FUENITUEE. 


FLANS  FOB  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

A  few  plans  for  school  houses  are  herewith  sobmitted.  The  first  is  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  a  smaller  school,  and  the  second,  to  one  consisting  of  two 
departments.  Thej  will  serve  as  models,  and  sach  changes  can  be  made  as 
the  necessities  of  the  dlstrict^reqaire.  It  is  uni?ersallj  conceded  that  much 
advancement  has  been  effected  in  school  architecture  in  this  State,  by  thus 
bringing  these  simple  models  within  the  reach  of  school  officers  and  building 
committees.  Although  much  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  direction, 
very  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Too  many  torn  and  dishonored 
erections,  called  school-houses,  still  disgrace  our  wayside,  and  do  violence  to 
every  notion  of  architectural  beauty.  The  chaste  and  modest  simplicity  of 
those  represented  on  the  third  page  of  plates,  would  form  with  such  a  striking 
contrast.  That  on  the  fourth  page  will  show  how  much  the  natural  sur- 
loandings,  the  trees,  shrubberies  and  play-grounds,  may  conduce  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  scene,  every  day  brought  before  the  unfolding  mind  of 
the  child. 

Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  important  and  interesting  subject. 
SchooUhouses  are  placed  upon  the  very  limits  of  the  highway,  with  no  well 
made  grounds  in  front,  where  the  children  may  safely  indulge  in  those  plays 
which  conduce  so  much  to  their  happiness  and  physical  development,  and  not 
a  tree  to  break  the  rough  winds  of  winter,  or  the  melting  sun  of  summer. 
Let  ample  grounds  be  provided  before  the  house  is  erected,  and  then  let  some 
one,  or  the  older  boys  of  the  schools,  encouraged  by  teachers,  level  the  ground 
and  plant  trees  thereon.  Every  such  act  will  make  easier  the  rough  road  to 
knowledge,  and  render  It  the  source  of  the  most  pleasant  reminiscences. 

The  diagonal  arrangement  of  seats  and  desks,  as  represented  by  cuts  &ye  and 
six,  is  believed  to  possess  many  excellencies.    By  this  arrangement,  no  one 
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The  building  hero  presented  should  be  26  by  36  feet  oo  the  ground,  or,  at  leasts  25  bf 
35  feet  ioside.  A  C — Entries,  8  feet  sqnaro,  one  for  each  oex.  B — Library  and  appar- 
atas  room,  8  by  9  feet,  which  may  bo  used  for  a  recitation  room  for  small  sized  classes. 
D — ^Teaoher*s  platform,  behind  which,  on  the  wall,  should  be  a  black-board  13  foot  long 
hj  5  feet  wide.  E  £ — Recitation  seats.  Those  on  the  sides  are  placed  against  the  wall; 
those  in  front  of  the  teacher's  platform  hare  backs  and  are  movable.  F  F  F — Fro« 
fipaee,  at  least  2  feet  wide,  next  tbe  wall  on  three  sides  of  the  room.  Q — Desk,  for  two 
papilfl,  4  feel  long  by  18  inches  wide.  H — Seat,  fur  two  pupils,  4  feet  long  by  18  inches 
wide.  I — Centre  aisle,  2  feet  wide;  the  aisles  on  either  side  of  this  should  be  from  18 
to  24  inches  wide.  The  area  on  either  side  and  in  front  of  the  teacher's  platfurm  is 
intended  for  reading  and  spelling  cinsscs,  and  any  other  class  exercises  in  which  tbe 
pupils  stand;  and  the  space  next  the  wall  may  be  used  to  arrange  the  greater  part  of 
Che  school  as  one  class  in  any  general  exercises  reqairing  it.  Tbiji  and  the  fullowiog 
pUii  are  drawn  oo  a  scale  of  ten  feet  to  an  inch. 
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This  plan  represents  the  ground  floor  of  a  fobool^honso  one  storv  higb,  4C  bj  30  feci 
on  ih«  inside.  It  is  adapted  for  a  rural  or  village  district,  r  e — Kntriea,  one  for  emA 
sex,  14  bj  8  feet,  a — Anteroom,  14  by  H  feet.  This  room  may  be  used  as  a  r«citaUoa 
room,  or  be  fitted  with  seats  for  a  primary  department,  p — Teacher's  platform,  14t  feet 
long  and  6  wide.  Behind  this  there  should  be  a  black-board,  the  whole  length  of  the 
platform,  from  4  tQ  5  feet  wide.  //—Aisles,  d  d  d  d — Scats  for  two  pupils  each.  The 
desks  should  be  from  40  to  48  inches  long;  and  the  desks  and  scats  should  be  from  30  to 
36  inobes  wide,  and  adapted  in  height  to  the  age  of  the  pupils.  * — ^Stovo.  The  dott«d 
lines,  an  air-box  10  inches  square^  to  adm\t  pure  air.  i  i — ^S^ttecs  for  recUaticiis. 
o  o  o  0  o^Doors.    .T  X — Windows". 
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The  room  represented  above  is  30  by  32  feet,  and  fumisbed  in  the  usual  manner;  will 
seat  fifty -six  scholars,  providinj;  each  with  a  chair,  and  a  desk — each  desk  being  2  feet 
long,  16  inches  wide,  leaving  the  two  side  aislus  each  2  feet  1)  inches  wide,  and  the  seven 
other  aiiiles,  each  18  inches  wide,  with  a  sufficient  open  ppnoe  in  front  for  the  teacher's 
desk  and  evolutions  of  tho  school.  The  same  room  arranged  on  the  above  plan,  patented 
by  Mr.  Virgil  Woodcock  of  Swanzey,  N.  H.,  will  scat  seventy  scholars,  with  similar 
desks  and  chairs,  and  a  similar  open  space  in  aisles.  It  is  claimed  that  this  diagonal 
arrangement  gives  to  each  scholar  all  the  advantages  of  a  single  desk — facilitates  tho 
inspection  of  the  school  by  the  teacher,  and  adds  to  its  efficiency,  by  enabling  teacher 
and  scholars  to  perform  their  respective  duties  with  the  least  interference.  The  follow- 
ing cut  gives  an  inside  view  of  a  room  furnished  as  above.  As  this  invention  is  now 
attracting  considerable  attention,  it  was  thought  proper  to  insert  this  and  tho  following 
Pluto. 


This  and  the  next  Plato  give  a  representation  of  many  of  the  styles  of  seats,  desks 
and  tables  vrith  which  many  school  room:;)  arc  now  supplied  in  our  cities  and  large  vil- 
lages. A  desired  improvement  in  school  furniture,  as  well  as  school  architecture,  will 
justify  their  insertion.     A  more  extended  notice  of  them  is  made  in  the  preceding  notes. 
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SUPERINTENDING  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  AND  SUG- 
GESTIONS FOR  THEIR  IMPROVEMENT. 


t  mm^  » 


POBTLAITD. 

WbOe  it  18  a  matter  of  rejoidng  that  oar  whoob  geDerally  are  in  so  pros- 
peroue  a  condition,  and  are  aooompliahing  eo  mach  for  the  children  and  yontb 
of  oar  city,  it  shoold  not  be  forgotten  that  mach  renudne  to  be  done.  Hie 
work  of  improrement  shoald  go  on  in  every  department  of  oar  edaoational 
syrtem.  Bat  in  order  to  effect  this,  the  citixena  generally  most  be  interested,, 
and  have  intdligent  Tiewa  of  the  importance  and  magnitode  of  this  work. 
They  mast  not  only  be  ready  to  have  liberal  appropriations  made  for  the 
sabject  of  edacation,  bat  they  mast  fed  that  no  better  ezpenditare  of  money 
can  be  made  for  the  rising  generation,  than  to  provide  for  them  the  best 
facilities  for  acqairing  knowledge.  It  is  now  very  generally  admitted,  that  it 
costs  leas  to  edacate  children,  and  to  famish  them  with  the  means  of  advancing 
in  society,  than  to  support  them  when  they  have  grown  ap  withoat  mental  or 
moral  coltare.  As  a  matter  of  policy  merely,  vre  might  arge  the  importsnce 
of  having  oar  schools  of  a  high  order,  and  of  famishing  all  classes  with  facili- 
ties of  acqairing  a  good  edacation.  Bat  there  are  other  considerations  higher 
than  these,  and  benefits  which  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  To 
every  edacated  mind  there  are  opened  soaroes  of  nsefalness  and  happineia 
which  are  perpetaally  closed  against  other  minds.  The  demand  of  the  coming 
generation  upon  the  present  is  great,  especially  in  regard  to  this  sabject  of 
edacation.  The  exlgencia  of  the  age  call  loadly  for  increased  effi>rts  and 
comprehensive  views.  The  minds  of  oar  children  crave  knowledge,  and  demand 
the  means  of  acqairing  it.  The  voices  of  thoasands  of  the  yoang  aroand  us 
are  saying,  *'  Educate  ;  open  to  as  the  avenaes  of  light  and  knowledge ;  deny 
OS  not  the  privilege  and  the  pleasare  of  looking  abroad  apon  the  works  of  the 
Creator  with  caltivated  minds ;  send  as  not  oat  into  the  world  withoat  the 
discipline  and  training  which  will  fit  us  to  participate  honorably  in  life's 
daties,  and  share  largely  in  life's  joys."  And  to  sach  langaage  oar  citisens, 
and  especially  parents  and  guardians,  must  give  heed.  The  Soperintending 
Committee  and  teachers  need  their  co-operation.  Regularity  of  attendance, 
the  best  form  of  discipline,  thoroughness  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  will 
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not  be  attained  withont  Baoh  oo-operation.  The  inflaenoe  of  the  beat  qualified 
teacher,  may  be  loet  to  the  child,  and  a  spirit  of  indiflereooe  and  inaubordina- 
tion  be  awakened,  bj  the  injudicious  acts  and  nngoarded  words  of  a  paicot. 

Co-opzRATiON  or  Parckts. — ^And  especially  would  the  Committee,  as  they 
retire,  bespeak  the  co-operation  of  parents  and  others,  in  strengthening  in  the 
minds  of  the  children,  the  principles  of  morality  and  piety  which  may  be  inoal- 
cated  by  our  teachers,  and  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  social  progreff, 
and  which  can  alone  give  permanency  to  all  popular  governments.  The 
affections,  the  heart,  must  be  educated  as  well  as  the  intellect.  In  our  Itada- 
ble  desire  to  exclude  all  sectarianism  from  our  schools,  we  should  guard  care- 
fully, lest  we  exclude  those  eternal  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all 
sound  morality.  With  the  intellectual,  must  be  secured  the  moral  trainiDg 
of  the  young.  This  is  obvious  to  all  who  hare  studied  the  nature  of  our  dvii 
and  social  institutions,  and  considered  the  conditions  of  their  perpetuity.  In 
the  language  of  one  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary  weight 
in  this  coonection,  the  people  <*  hare  come  to  see  that  a  gOTcmment  cannot 
long  perpdtuate  itself  by  means  of  mere  secular  education ;  that  the  increase 
of  intellectual  power,  withont  moral  principles  to  give  it  a  right  direction, 
may  be  used  to  forge  weapons  for  the  more  spoedy  overthrow  of  our  institu- 
tions ;  that  what  is  most,  needed  in  our  country  at  the  present  time  is  a  race 
of  m3n  of  thorough-going  and  unbending  integrity,  such  as  can  be  found  only 
where  the  law  of  God  had  been  instilled  into  the  mind  as  the  rule  of  right, 
and  that  a  reverence  for  divine  things  and  for  the  Supreme  Being,  breathed 
by  the  conscientious  teacher  into  the  hearts  of  the  young,  especially  of  those 
who  receive  no  such  lessons  at  home,  is  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of 
social  order  among  men."  Impressed  by  such  considerations,  the  Committee, 
in  giving  back  the  trust  committed  to  them  one  year  ago,  ask  that  (heir  sac- 
oessors  in  office,  and  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools,  may  have  the  cheerfol 
and  hearty  co-operation  of  parents,  and  of  the  citizens  generally,  in  their 
endeavors  to  secure  to  the  young  the  best  adtantages  for  their  iniellectaal  and 
moral  training. 

WATEBVILLE. 
Wakt  or  Ststek.— The  almost  entire  want  of  system  in  the  management  of 
our  schools  is  believed  to  be  the  great  hindrance  to  their  steady  and  rapid 
progress.  Generally  the  whole  control  of  the  school  is  lefl  in  the  bands  of  the 
teacher,  who  is  very  often  without  anything  that  can  properly  be  called  a 
system,  but  who  pursues  a  dull,  monotonous  routine,  into  which  he  is  able  to 
infuse  none  of  the  real  life  and  spirit  of  his  profesaion.  If  his  routine  hap- 
pens to  present  a  favorable  contrast  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  he  is  thosgfat 
to  be  snooetBful,  and  his  services  are  sought  for  the  next  season,  at  the  dose  of 
which  his  resources  are  perhaps  exhausted,  and  he  is  obliged  to  seek  employ- 
ment  elsewhere.    But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  contrast  appeon  un&vorahfo, 
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«BAHK«f  Ae|MnHfe;  im  urn  Mip  »r  inok  imp  tbt  m— i  t^f  tbt  ^Iiok  i«r 
■: :  ibe  aafaBol  m  aBdwac  ir  ^taoMK  dMeMrV,  «iic  is  Af):«« 
.  zbF  lour  fiKic  br  ^en:  Mvoaiplfsi  ir.  «& 

•f  tfeosKiponC  of  mammmam,tg>wiAx±ht  kmmtrit^  mt^^nt  h»o)«m^ 

Jb  a  WUBDIT  of  tmm.  cvih  ol  ^tam  kind,  ^»mw  hmmitHv,  ^MlU  )l^ 
M-Mdoi,  vae does  zqpJir  aim  of  «b^  »»^9d  «*, #i>d  4k  t>'^rt«ii  «" 
nki  pnHBbfli  lor  tbe  jb^wsub  aad  £m«nnMM  «f  «iMdi  fmlMVi;.  «^  m  hn^ 
tbe  tBBd»  at  vdl  at  aDbo!aa  vbr  n^cmd  to  «i{»4Mm.    TJinw  i^l«i  «n4 

,  m^^t  W  <wni|«»Mi  «i:)i  fa<^  <^4hi«*h  hyhI 

be  — hMtted  ia  their  jndgtwt ,  «^  ia  Aa>  w:^y  iMii^  »  M^tWna  i»a  fiir^y^ 
as  tka  aatan  «f  t^  mm  adaitt.  Sokolftn  vill  ja  ail  «hii»  ^yva^^TNi  «k«r% 
wadfljioaMhaijirtiMwfcmttMyhaaw  Afcttli»»fewib«WiW<q^»^l^ 
k,  and  thai  ka  vill  be  — Fitiiawi  ia  k»  cftna  aa  4o  «»  Vr  ^  4ii4rk<>  a»  ^«y-4l 
aa  bj  tfae  Toaa  Coanaittee.  Ia  ease  of  a  cfcaiy  of  aiacNra,  <«Mif(i«)«^  «a  <>)4i 
aznaigeBMat  lad  liaMiiintiuu  of  the  abboo)  ^iraaM  ia  thia  vi^  h»  avM4<4. 
Eadi  teaser  voald  kaov  pgcciaalj  the  fiovad  wbkh  h«»  fwd^oiaw  ba4  Kct^i 
over,  aad  with  a  digbi  KTiev  of  that  gitwad,  wmM  W  dKH  to  K^ft^  K#  ^>^ 
labocB  at  the  poiat  vbeve  his  pradceeaaor^a  dosed.  He  v^Mild  abi»  tM  it  aik^t^ 
eaaicr  to  awaken  a  proper  interoit  ia  bis  abbool,  Eaob  ocImW  ^avm)^  ^ 
aabitioQa  to  aoataia  bia  poeitioD  in  bit  claaa,  aad  fearii^  tbat  b«  afe^M  Kvp^  iI 
bj  nq^eot  of  bia  atadiee,  would  exert  hiiaaeU'  to  a\iMd  the  d^g«a<«  of  Iw^ng 
degraded  to  a  lower  one. 

Chakgb  op  TkACHias.— Aaotber  bindraaea  la  tbe  ao<otaa  of  oof  •l^b^'^  ji 
ioimd  in  the  fireqoent  obaage  of  teaebera.  It  baa  eotto  to  ba  a  loo  <oaMi%Ma 
opinioo  tbat  a  teacber  eannot  be  piofitoblj  emplo^  la  tbaiaMteoebool  W^WHid 
two  or  thiee  terma  at  moat.  If  be  bappena  to  aucoeed  for  a  longw  p«rM«  iKo 
ease  ia  regarded  aa  an  exception  to  the  geneial  rule*  Ilenoa  it  ia  timl  fnl 
Bddom  find  tbe  aame  teacher  employed  for  anj  gnat  iength  of  Uma  in  Ibo 
lame  acbool.  It  is  not  denied  that  tbia  opinion  is,  in  reaped  to  many  t^aoh^tti 
a  oMiect  one.  And  still  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  aerioua  evih  Tha  Com* 
mittee  are  of  opinion^  however,  that  it  is  one  that  might  be  Mmadied.  Tho 
system  which  has  been  recommended  would  in  some  respacta  bavo  a  tand«itoy 
to  prevent  it.  The  teacher,  by  having  a  definite  course  marked  out  for  hta 
aehool,  would  know  better  than  now  what  he  waa  expactad  to  do,  and  would 
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• 
■eek  to  prepare  himielf  for  his  work.  He  woold  be  more  likely  to  sooeeed 
alio  under  such  a  eyBtem,  and  henoe  one  preTaleat  motive  for  a  ohange  woold 
be  removed.  The  longer  be  remained,  too,  tbe  more  would  hia  name  and 
interest  beoome  identified  with  tboee  of  bis  adiool,  and  be  would  fed  lem 
deeire  to  eonder  bis  relatione  witb  it. 

And  jet,  wbile  tbe  pay  of  teaoben  remains  aa  low  aa  it  is  now,  and  oat 
•eboole  are  aa  ebort,  tbe  evil  will  remain.  A  leaober  who  baa  been  tolerably 
•QCoeMfnl  in  a  amall  ecbool  will  very  naturally  desire  to  try  bis  skill  in  a 
larger  one,  wbich  bolds  out  a  fiiore  ample  reward  for  bis  Stevioes.  We  soe, 
therefore,  no  oartain  remedy  for  the  evil,  unless  the  town  is  disposed  to  give 
to  these  districts  tbe  means  of  lengthening  their  schools,  and  secoriDg  the 
services  of  mpre  able  teachers.  Tlus  can  only  be  done  by  raising  a  krgersam 
of  money  for  their  support.  Heretofore  the  amount  raised  for  ibis  purpose 
has  been  $2,400,  which  is  but  a  fraction  above  the  sum  required  by  law ;  as 
near  to  that  indeed,  as  we  can  eome  in  round  numbers.  Were  this  som 
asMSBsd  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  tovm,  it  would  give  a  tax  of  less  than 
two  mills  on  a  dollar.  And  henoe  a  man  who  pays  a  tax  on  property  to  the 
amount  of  one  thousand  dollars,  pays  not  two  dollars  for  tbe  support  of 
schools.  Now  were  tbe  amount  raised  for  tbe  support  of  schools  increased  to 
$3,400,  tbe  tax  of  this  man  would  be  considerably  less  than  three  dollars  for 
this  object ;  or  in  other  words,  his  whole  tax  at  the  present  rates  would  be 
increased  by  less  than  one  dollar,  wbile  each  school  in  town  would  be  nearly 
one-half  longer  than  before.  It  muat  be  obvious,  therefore,  from  theae  atate- 
menta,  that  tbe  youth  of  this  town  can  in  no  way  be  equally  benefitted  at  so 
small  an  expenditure,  as  by  appropriating  tbe  additional  sum  of  one  tbouaand 
dolkrs  for  the  support  of  Scboola.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  town,  relieved  aa  it 
now  is  from  the  burden  of  building  new  roads  and  school  bousea,  will  turn  ita 
attention  to  its  schools,  and  by  the  liberality  of  its  appropriations  do  its  part 
towarda  placing  them  on  a  level  .with  thoae  of  the  larger  towns  in  tbe  State. 
S.  K.  Smith,  H.  C.  Lxonakd,  SuperinUnding  CammiUee, 

BBTJirSWIOK. 

As  few  exceptions  to  the  general  good  character  and  sneoesa  of  our  schools 
through  tbe  town  have  occurred  during  the  past  year,  as  in  any  preceding  jaar. 
The  Committee  feel  called  upon  to  atate,  that  profane  and  indecent  convena- 
tion  and  conduct,  of  itaelf,  they  bold  to  be  sufficient  cause  for  tbe  removal  of 
a  scholar  from  a  school.  They  have  in  their  visits  spoken  with  emptaoB  of 
this  vice,  as  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  mvasion  of  a  fatal  pestilence.  TlMj 
will  never  hesitate  to  employ  tbe  means  which  the  public  law  has  pboad  in 
their  bands,  for  checking  this  vulgar  and  polluting  evil,  which  is  growmg  » 
fearfully  among  us. 

The  Committee  wish  to  remind  agents  and  teachers,  that  if  they  woold 
secure  the  two  visits  which  the  statute  enjoins  should  be  made  to  every  aoboolr 
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ibey  sbonld  notify  the  Committee  near  Aie  time,  both  of  the  opening  adll 
eloee  of  the  tenne,  and  particularly  of  the  day  when  the  school  closes. 

'A.  S.  Packard,  Chairman  of  Commiiie^ 

HAIiIiOWEIiZi. 

The  caltiyation  of  manners,  and  the  incalcation  of  a  regard  for  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  others,  has  never  received  its  due  share  of  attention  in  our 
educational  institutions.  True,  the  defect  is  not  to  be  found  in  schools  only. 
It  IB  unfortunately  much  vrider  in  its  extent.  But  something  may  be  done  by 
teachers  to  soften  the  rudeness  and  recklessness  too  common  among  our  youth, 
to  instill  into  their  minds  respect  for  those  older  than  themselves,  and  to  form 
their  manners  after  the  model  of  true  christian  gentility  and  refinement.  Not 
only  a  mere  outward  ease  and  polish  should  be  aimed  at,  although  this  has  its 
value,  but  a  politeness  and  forbearance  of  conduct,  based  On  the  sure  founda- 
tion of  loving  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  and  doing  unto  others  as  we  would 
they  should  do  to  us. 

Moral  Culture. — ^The  great  want  in  our  public  schools,  as  well  as  in  the 
community  at  large,  is  a  higher  moral  ione^  a  more  decided  and  pervading 
moral  influence.  Here  society  fails.  Here  our  institutions,  political,  social 
and  educational,  come  short.  Here  is  the  radical  defect  of  our  whole  system. 
Hence  the  ruin  of  so  many  of  our  youth,  and  the  failure  of  multitudes  more 
to  fulfil  the  just  expectations  of  their  parents  and  friends. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  speak  of  the  laxness  of  moral  training  at  home,  in 
the  family  and  at  the  fireside,  where  the  foundation  of  character  is  necessarily 
laid.  Be  that  the  duty  of  the  public  lecturer,  and  especially  of  the  christian 
minister.  But  we  would  earnestly  press  upon  the  instructors  of  our  public 
schools,  the  weight  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them  as  to  the  training 
of  their  pupils.  Although  others  fall  short  of  their  duty,  let  our  teachers  be 
fiftithful  to  their  high  trust.  Wherever  there  may  be  deficiency  or  failure,  let 
it  no  lie  at  their  door.  They  are  the  peculiar  guardians  and  guides  of  the 
young.  To  them,  in  a  great  measure,  is  the  moral  education  of  youth  in- 
trusted. Parents  expect  it  at  their  hands.  The  law  of  the  State  requires  it. 
The  well  being  of  their  charge  demands  it.  Let  them  not  fail  to  meet  these 
Just  and  reasonable  demands. 

Does  any  one  inquire,  how  shall  this  be  dene  ?  The  true  teacher  will  find 
time  and  opportunity  for  this  most  important  of  his  duties.  First  and  fore- 
moet,  let  him  arm  himself  at  every  point  with  sound  and  right  moral  princi- 
ples, and  illustrate  their  beauty  and  excellence  by  his  daily  life  and  conduct. 
If  he  is  not  an  exemplar  as  wdl  as  a  preceptor,  he  is  nothing.  Society  has  a 
right  to  require  this  at  his  hands.  Parents,  intrusting  to  him  the  moral 
welfare  of  their  children  in  a  measure,  may  well  demand  that  he  shall  be 
fitted  by  right  principles  and  a  consistent  life  to  train  them  aright,  that  the 
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character  of  the  teacher  shall  be  formed  on  the  same  model  on  which  thej 
would  desire  the  character  of  their  children  to  be  formed. 

QuALiricATiOM  OF  Tkachbss. — Let  the  teacher  ponder  apon  the  reaponsi- 
bilitj  of  bis  trust.  Let  him  be  penetrated  with  a  deep  and  earnest  desire  to 
promote  the  true  welfare  of  his  pupils.  Let  him  view  them  as  the  future 
citisens,  TOters,  members  of  society,  parents,  instructors ;  as  those  wha  are 
hereafter  to  mould  and  to  constitute  society ;  to  make  and  to  keep,  or  to 
break  the  laws ;  to  elect,  and  to  be  elected,  as  officers  and  rulers ;  to  promote 
or  to  disturb  the  peace  of  neighborhoods ;  to  make  their  own  and  other  families 
happy  or  wretched;  to  be  respected  and  beloTcd,  or  to  be  despised  and 
abhorred ;  to  adorn  perhaps  the  highest  stations,  or  to  deserye  and  suffsr 
punishment  for  their  crimes ;  in  a  word  to  do  good  or  to  do  eril,  to  an  extent 
that  no  man  can  foresee  or  imagine.  And  all  this  is  to  depend  upon  their 
moral  training.  If  )iere  are  not  motives  sufficient  to  impd  the  teacher  to 
seise  upon  opportunities,  to  study  occssions,  for  impressing  moral  truths  upon 
his  pupils,  there  can  be  none  strong  enough  to  move  him.  And  when  we 
speak  of  the  teacher,  we  mean  those  of  both  sexes  who  have  the  care  and 
instruction  of  youth.  To  the  primary  instructor  is  committed  the  guidance 
and  formation  of  the  young  mind  when  in  its  most  plastic  state.  Let  such 
be  farthful  and  diligent  in  making  right  impressions  upon  their  youthful 
charge.  And  let  each  successive  teacher,  as  the  youth  advance  in  yean  and 
capacity,  follow  up  these  early  lessons  in  the  same  spirit  of  fidelity  and  devo- 
tion to  their  noble  calling.  Surely,  if  teachers  are  not  wanting  in  the 
discharge  of  their  high  duty,  as  to  the  moral  training  of  youth,  the  genera- 
tions to  come  will  '*  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed." 

H.  K.  Bakbb,  E.  Rowell,  C.  F.  Allen,  D.  Rcssill,  OmwdUeg. 

TUBNEB. 

Our  schools  are  capable  of  great  improvement,  and  if  they  receive  proper 
attention  and  care,  that  improvement  will  be  secured.  We  have  a  large  peo- 
portion  of  small  schools ;  this  is  nnfavorable  to  a  high  degree  of  exoellence. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  awaken  a  high  degree  of  interest  or  emulation  in  s 
mere  handful  of  scholars ;  but  if  the  number  is  large,  it  is  much  more  easy 
to  do  so.  The  mistaken  idea  has  prevailed  that  it  is  best  to  have  small  districts, 
so  that  the  school  house  shall  not  be  far  from  any  dwelling.  But  it  is  &r 
better  to  make  the  districts  as  large  as  they  can  be  conveniently ;  then  a  better 
class  of  teachers  can  be  employed,  the  schools  will  be  longer,  better  and  more 
profitable.  Could  the  districts  in  town  be  reduced  to  about  one-half  their 
present  number,  the  schools  would  be  twice  as  profitable,  and  the  pupils  wouU 
be  much  more  advanced  in  their  studies.  Several  schools  must  continue  to  be 
small,  on  account  of  the  sparseness  of  the  population;  but  some  distrieu 
might  be  discontinued  and  united  with  others,  thus  improving  the  scfaooiii 
rery  much.    It  is  hoped  that  this  matter  will  yet  bo  seen  in  its  trae  light. 
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The  oastom  is  beginoing  to  prevail  of  yisiting  the  schoolfl.  If  the  parents 
and  friends  of  education  shall  be  in  the  habit  of  visiting  their  schools  fre- 
qaentlj — indlTidualljr  or  in  company — even  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time,  much 
good  vrill  no  doubt  result.  Especially  let  all  who  can,  be  present  at  the  closing 
examination. 

It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  state  the  fact,  that  there  has  been  very  little  difficulty 
in  our  schools  for  the  year  past.  In  almost  every  instance,  there  has  been 
peace  and  harmony. 

Wm.  R.  French,  Supervisor, 

DANVILLE. 

We  have,  as  briefly  as  we  could,  stated  what  we  believe  to  be  the  capabilities 
and  successes  of  the  several  teachers,  and  the  improvement  made  by  the 
scholars. 

There  is,  without  any  doubt,  reason  for  stating  that  our  schools  have  been 
much  better  this  year  than  last. 

It  is  gratifying  also  to  notice  the  increase  of  interest  taken  in  the  cause  of 
education.  More  scholan  have  attended  school,  more  money  has  been  expended, 
and  with  better  results. 

Greater  pains  are  taken  to  secure  good  teachers,  and  to  provide  more  com- 
fortable houses.  And  it  is  more  common  fur  parents  to  visit  the  school  in 
person. 

This  last  indication  we  regard  as  lio  trifling  one.  Indeed,  how  can  we 
expect  to  obtain  any  desired  boon,  unless  we  are  personally  interested  and 
actively  bestir  ourselves  for  its  acquirement. 

Parents  are  too  apt  to  think,  when  they  have  voted  money,  have  fed,  clothed 
and  supplied  their  children  with  books,  (and  these  last  sometimes  come  spar- 
ingly and  grudgingly,)  their  duties,  forsooth,  are  all  discharged.  They  seem 
to  expect  that  their  children  will  come  from  the  school  with  their  minds  well 
cultivated,  and  with  an  abundant  store  of  principles  systematically  inculcated. 

We  believe  that  if  parents  would  visit  their  children  in  the  school,  it  would 
be  productive  of  great  results.  They  would  see  in  what  manner  the  scholar 
acts  his  part  there.  They  could  notice  his  successes  and  his  failures,  and  be 
prepared  to  congratulate  him  on  the  former,  and  advisa  and  assist  him  in 
avoiding  the  latter. 

They  would  better  ascertain  whether  he  is  industrious  or  idle,  and  whether 
he  is  passing  his  youth  in  a  manner  that  will  insure  success  to  manhood,  and 
solace  in  the  decline  of  life. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  some  parents,  who,  after  having  furnbhed  such 
indispensable  necessaries  as  books,  &c.,  instead  of  adding  thereto  their  good 
influence  and  encouragement,  will,  upon  some  most  idle  pretense,  allow  them 
selves  to  indulge  in  remarks,  in  the  presence  of  their  scholars,  as  dishonorable 
as  they  are  without  foundation ;  creating  a  feeling  prejudicial  to  the  teacher 
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and  thwarting  his  effiirta  to  be  nieflil.  One  or  two  each  baaf  bodies  in  a 
diitriot  will  le«en  rerj  much  the  impA>Tement  that  might  ham  been  ihade, 
and  often  times  wholly  destroy  a  aehool,  which,  bat  for  their  infloenoe,  might 
have  done  mneh  good' 

To  each  ws  say :  if  yon  are  aware  that  the  aohool  is  not  so  good  as  it  might 
be,  before  oommonicating  it  to  any  one,  go  to  that  school  and  remain  long 
enoagh  to  jadge  whether  the  school  is  oondncted  in  a  manner  to  be  of  advan* 
tage  to  the  children ;  and  if  yon  are  satisfied  it  is  not,  do  not  go  home  and 
Tirtaally  tell  yonr  ohildreo  the  school  is  good  for  nothing,  and  they  may  tam 
the  teacher  out ;  bat  first  of  all  oommanicate  yoar  knowledge  to  those  persons 
chosen  to  interfere  in  each  oases,  and  generally  they  will  settle  the  difliealty 
withoat  being  warped  by  prejudice,  in  a  way  honorable  at  once  to  parents, 
scholars  and  teacher.  When  a  district  anfortaoately  gets  a  teacher  notsaited 
in  all  respects  to  its  wants,  it  is  often  better  to  bear  with  that  teacher  than  to 
create  any  hard  feeling  in  the  district  by  dismissing  him.  The  school  woald 
not  be  so  macb  injored  by  retaining,  as  by  taming  him  off.  When  we  see 
each  an  instance  of  forbearance,  it  is  worthy  of  note. 

We  woald  recommend  that  the  same  amoant  of  money  be  raised  this  as  last 
'year,  for  the  sapport  of  schools,  ($1200) .  We  are  aware  that  there  are  some 
hero  who  would  like  to  diminish  that  sam.  May  they  not  sacoeed.  We 
Tcnture  the  assertion  that  every  dollar  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  town  and 
properly  spent  for  the  purposes  of  education,  will  be  the  means  ultimatelj  of 
increasing  the  wealth  of  tbe  town  tenfold.  If  yon  wish  to  feel  all  the  security 
to  yoar  persons  and  property  you  desire  to  feel,  and  if  you  wish  to  see  year 
children  ornaments  to  society  and  a  blessing  to  their  countiy,  promote  theM 
objects  by  raising  a  good  sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  schools.  If  joa 
wish  to  perpetuate  our  republic  and  transmit  to  your  posterity  its  blessings, 
you  can  do  this  in  no  way  better  than  by  liberally  furnishing  the  means  for 
secariog  a  good  education  to  the  whole  mass  qf  the  people, 

J.  H.  Ingkrsoll,  Ebxn  Yerrill,  Nelson  Dinglet,  Jr.,  Commitiie. 

BIGHMOND. 

In  taking  a  review  of  oar  schools  for  the  past  year,  yoar  committee  are 
happy  in  the  belief  that  in  comparison  with  former  years,  an  advancement 
has  been  made.  Still,  all  has  not  been  attained  that  could  be  desired.  There 
is  yet  room  for  improvement,  which,  we  hope,  may  be  realised  as  far  as  pos- 
sible.   We  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  following  considerations : 

1.  While  in  most  of  the  districts  there  are  good  and  comfortable  st^ool 
houses^  there  are  yet  wants  in  this  respect.  Some  are  old,  and  need,  if  nothing 
more,  to  be  remodeled  and  improved,  in  each  a  manner  as  that  the  health, 
comfort  and  interest,  both  of  scholars  and  teachers,  shall  be  promoted. 
Every  school  house,  besides  being  properly  located,  and  built  warm,  should 
be  furnished  with  convenient  and  comfortable  benches,  adapted  to  the  scholars 
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opeeted  to  ocoapy  Qicmy  and  be  capaUe  of  being  Sb  Tentilated  as  from  time 
to  time  to  admit  fireeh  and  pare  air  into  them.  These  things  are  of  vital  ini> 
portanoe  to  heatih.  We  hope  thej  may  be  thought  npont  by  some  of  oor 
districts  espeoiallj. 

2.  It  IS  of  the  utmost  oonsequenoe  in  the  improrement  of  onr  schools  to 
leeore  good  and  compeient  teachers — agents  oannot.be  too  oaiefal  on  this  point. 
The  amount  of  money  in  their  treasury,  and  the  ooneequent  length  of  their 
school  should  not  so  muoh  be  regarded,  as  the  real  qualifications  of  the  teacher 
they  are  about  to  employ.  One  should  be  sought  who  has  not  only  tho 
requisite  amount  of  knowledge,  but  also  an  aptness  for  teaching  and  manag- 
ing—one who  Iwes  the  work,  and  who  can  adapt  himself  or  herself  to  the 
capacities  and  affections  of  children.  True,  teachers  should  be  well  Torsod  in 
the  several  branches  they  are  expected  to  teach,  but  this  ahne  does  not  qualiQf 
them.  They  should  be  known  to  possess  energy  and  decision  of  character, 
combined  with  a  large  share  of  practical  judgment,  or  what  is  more  usually 
termed  *'  common  sense,"  enabling  them  to  judge  correctly  of  the  different 
capabilities,  dispositions  and  intentions  of  their  scholars,  and  to  adopt  tho 
different  kinds  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  each  may  require. 

3.  Parents  should  more  often  visit  their  schools,  to  witness  the  exercises, 
and  cultivate  a  personal  acquaintance  with  them,  thus  showing  to  both 
teacher  and  scholars  that  they  are  noticed,  watched,  not  uncharitably,  sus- 
piciously, but  kindly  and  approvingly  when  the  best  is  done.  We  know  it  to 
be  a  fact,  that  in  almost  everything,  the  child's  interest  corresponds  to,  and 
is  to  be  fathomed  by,  the  interest  manifested  by  the  parent.  And  what,  let  it 
be  asked,  would  more  naturally  manifest  the  interest  of  parents  in  their 
schools  than  going  frequently  to  the  school  room,  and  observing  for  themselves 
what  their  children,  and  the  servants  they  have  employed  there  with  their 
children,  are  doing?  Men  are  not  hired  and  sent  into  the  field,  the  shop,  or 
the  ship  yard,  to  be  left  without  the  oversight  of  their  employers.  Why 
should  an  exception  to  this  be  found  in  the  school  room  7 

4.  Begutarity  of  attendance  at  school  deserves  to  be  more  strenuously 
sought.  Parents  should  do  their  utmost  to  have  their  children  in  the  school 
room  every  day  and  all  the  day,  allowing  no  clippings  at  the  ends,  and  no 
vacations  or  holidays  while  the  school  lasts,  unlees  absolutely  unavoidable. 
Our  schools,  many  of  them,  are  short,  very  short,  and  then  the  scholars  are 
so  arranged,  and  made  to  move  along  together  in  classes,  with  so  much  de- 
pendence on  every  lesson,  to  aid  them  in  acquiring  the  next  lesson,  that  loss  of 
time  by  absence,  or  otherwise,  is  like  the  loss  of  rounds  in  a  ladder — it  makes 
it  hard  to  ascend ;  if  too  many  are  gone,  all  progress  is  at  a  stop.  From  this 
cause,  many  a  scholar  might  about  as  well  be  taken  out  of  school  entirely, 
soon  after  the  opening,  as  kept  in  it  to  the  close,  for  all  the  good  he  gets.  A 
few  recitations  lost,  especially  in  the  discussion  of  rules  and  principles,  rarely 
fails  to  cripple  and  disable  the  scholar  for  the  whole  term  afterwards. 

5     Agents  should  take  particular  care  to  inform  those  they* engage  as 
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teaoben,  of  the  time  or  times  eet  forth  for  their  enmination  and  recommenda- 
tion, as  noticed  in  the  annoal  reports,  and  partiealar  oare  also  to  intonn  the 
committee  of  the  town  of  the  time  of  their  schools  opening  and  cUnug,  u 
required  by  the  statute,  which  they  bind  themsehes  by  their  oath  of  oiBce,  faith- 
fally  to  comply  with.  While  most  of  the  agents  haye  nobly  performed  their 
duty  in  this  respect,  there  are  others  who  have  fiiiled  so  to  do,  thus  caosiog  a 
partial  failure  in  oar  duties  also.  We  trost  that  a//,  the  present  year,  not 
only  agents  and  committee,  but  parents  and  scholars  also,  and  every  eitiMn, 
will  come  fully  op  and  do  their  best  to  advance  oar  pablic  schools  to  that 
point  of  interest  and  value  of  which  they  are  capable. 

W.  H.  HuMPHBKr,  Sumnn  Adaks,  D.  W.  0.  Chambiklain,  OmwdtUt, 

KENNEBTJNK. 

Yoar  Committee  are  pleased  to  be  enabled  to  present  so  favorable  a  record 
of  our  public  schools,  during  the  post  year.  There  has  been  no  occasion  for 
complaint  of  incapacity  or  indolence  against  any  one  of  the  teachers ;— a  great 
degree  of  harmony  has  prevailed  in  the  districts ;  there  have  been  no  serious 
disturbances  in  any  of  the  schoolf ,  while  the  average  attendance  has  been 
greater,  and  the  children  appear  to  have  better  appreciated  and  improved 
their  advantages,  than  for  several  years  previous,  in  saying  this,  howerer, 
we  must  not  be  understood  as  conveying  the  idea,  that  the  schools  have  been 
satisfactory  in  all  respects.  The  standard  for  which  we  should  aim  is  yet  &r 
above  us.  If  we  bad  instituted  a  comparison  with  that^  our  self-graOiUtion 
would  be  turned  into  self-abasement.  But  we  have  not  done  so.  BelieTing 
that  a  comparison  of  the  present  with  the  past,  affords,  on  the  whole,  sore 
evidence  of  advancement,  we  are  disposed  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  bo 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  right  direction,  taking  care  not  tooTer- 
look  our  true  position,  or  to  under-estimate  the  distance  that  lies  between  us 
and  the  goal  we  would  attain. 

Thorocghnsss. — We  want  a  system  of  instruction,  on  the  part  of  our 
teachers,  that  is  eminently  practical, — thorough.  Not  a  leaf  turned  over, 
until  the  pages  that  are  hidden  from  the  eye  by  the  movement,  have  been 
correctly  read ; — not  a  lesson  accepted  as  such  until  it  is  understood.  If 
recited  correctly,  word  for  word,  as  in  the  text  book,  let  it  be  ascertained 
whether  it  has  been  merely  committed  to  memory i  or  made  the  Bul*^of 
study  and  thought,  and  thus  mastered.  If,  to  carry  out  this  view,  a  single 
page  or  a  single  lesson  requires  a  week.— or  a  term  even, — ^be  it  so.  Let  wb&t 
is  done,  be  well  done.  Many  teachers, — apparently  acting  upon  the  idea  that* 
their  success  and  usefulness  are  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  pages  tbey 
go  over,  rather  than  by  the  amount  of  actual  knowledge  they  impart,— ^m- 
mit  the  very  great  error  of  hurrying  their  pupils  along  in  their  stodieB. 
Another  fault  is  sometimes  noticed, — that  of  permitting  learners  to  read  in 
books  that  ^^^  evidently  in  advance  of  their  attainments,  or  capacities,  beeaose 
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to  do  otiicnriae  would  add  womembMi  to  Om  kbor  of  Om  teidier,  thus  doing  a 
aerioos  wiqdc  to  the  chUdnB. 

A  teacher  flhoiiM  be  80  veU  aoqiiainted  with  enfj  bnach  of  fltody  panoed  ia 
Bebool,  ■•  to  be  able  to  flluatiate  by  examplee,  or,  ooeaiaoiiaHy  to  eoliven  the 
exerein, — ae  wdl  aa  to  impre»  hdm  apon  the  memory  of  the  leaner, — by 
pertinent  atorica  or  aaeedotoB ; — ^by  a  aeries  of  esctemporaneona  qoeBtiona  to 
**draw  out "  the  ideas  of  the  schcrfara  on  the  aabjecia  of  their  lessons,  and  to 
explain  readily  and  deariy  every  thing  diiScQlt  that  may  oocar.  To  fit  him- 
self for  his  Toeation,  therefore,  he  most  do  something  more  than  beoome  con- 
Tersant  with  the  common  elementary  school  books  in  use.  He  most  be  familiar 
with  prindplee  and  roles,  and  nerer  plead  that  he  cannot  nae  this  or  that 
book,  because  he  does  not  nnderstand  it,  haying  atodied  some  other  **  at  the 
academy !  "  He  should,  too,  be  an  attentive  and  intelligent  reader  of  history, 
biography,  sdentifie  works,  &c.,  and  keep  himself  well  informed  in  reference 
to  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  useful  arts,  natural  philosophy,  geo^ 
raphy,  and  indeed,  whatever,  in  current  events,  may  be  made  available  to 
increase  the  interest  in,  or  add  to  the  value  of,  the  elercises  of  the  school 
room.  A  man  does  not,  usually,  ask  patronage  in  any  branch  of  buainess, 
unless  he  has  spent  tune  in  becoming  familiar  with  its  detaila,  and  prepared 
himself,  in  all  respects,  for  its  proper  prosecution.  Is  it  not  absurd,  then,  for 
any  one  to  attempt  the  most  important  busiDess  of  teaching,  who  has  a  com« 
mon  text-book  education  merely,  or  whose  reading  has  been  mainly  confined 
to  the- light  literatore  of  the  day ! 

Your  Committee,  in  condusion,  would  express  the  hope  that  the  public 
schools  may  occupy  a  larger  share  of  the  attention  of  our  whole  community. 
That  a  very  large  majority  of  our  citizens  feel  an  interest  in  these  schools,  there 
cannot  exist  a  doubt.  All,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  pleased  to  hear  of  their 
prosperity,  willing  to  contribute  to  their  support,  and  tenacious  of  the  privi* 
leges  they  confer.  But  it  is  not  that  decided,  earnest,  heart-felt  interest,  which 
results  from  a  careful  calcuktion  and  true  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
institution.  Everywhere  well  thought  of  and  well  spoken  of,  they,  never* 
theless,  do  not  occupy  the  position  whibh  belongs  to  them.  What  instrument 
so  potent,  BO  irresistible,  for  all  good,  as  the  universal  diffusion  of  education, 
— combined  moral  and  intellectual  culture, — among  the  youth  of  the  land ; 
and  yet,  bow  seldom  is  it  that  our  system  of  public  instruction  is  practically 
recognized  as  a  means  of  incalculable  power  to  carry  forward,  or  even  as  an 
auxiliary  to  assist  in,  those  great  ^oral  enterprises  which  receive  so  much  of 
the  public  attention,  and  which  are  deemed  so  essential  to  the  safety,  happi- 
ness, and  well-beiug  of  society !  The  school  children  of  to-day  will  soon 
control  the  destinies  of  the  nation ;  but  whether  their  rule  shall  add  to  the 
dignity  and  glory  of  the  republic,  or  the  reverse,  will  much  depend  upon 
school  room  instruction  and  influence.  '  Our  ark  of  safety  is  the  common 
school,  so  conducted  as  to  fulfil  its  high  purpose. 

D.  RxKiCH,  for  the  Committee. 
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DBDHAM. 

Whole  Domber  of  Mholan  in  town,        ....     241 
Arerftge  namber  attending  winter  schools,      •  161 

Ayenge  nnmber  attending  summer  schools,    «  -     110' 

These  llgnies  show  80  scholars  in  the  winter  term,  and  131  scholars  in  the 
fnmmer  term,  without  the  benefit  of  public  instruction. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  a  brief  view  of  the  state  of  our  schools  for  the  past 
jear  has  been  presented,  and  my  doty  thus  Cur  has  been  discharged.  But  the 
interest  of  our  schools  demand  our  most  careful  attention.  In  looking  o?er 
the  number  of  children  attending  winter  schools,  we  find  about  one-third 
deprived  of  the  adyantages  conferred  upon  them  by  laws  of  the  State ;  and  in 
the  summer  a  still  gg^tm  deficiency — ^less  than  one-half  attending  punctually. 
Why,  I  would  ask,  should  there  be  such  a  neglect  of  these  privileges?  Is 
it  that  the  parents  are  not  enoi:^h  interested  in  the  instruction  of  their  children, 
or  ia  it  attributable  to  the  negligence  or  incompetency  of  the  teacheis?  I 
presume  not  the  latter,  for  I  think  we  have  had  good  teachers  in  our  employ 
during  the  past  year. 

I  am  therefore  constrained  to  believe  that  the  blame  rests  mostly  upon  the 
parents,  who  have  evinced  a  great  lack  of  interest  in  having  very  seldom  visited 
the  schools,  and  in  not  having  made  the  efforts  which  they  might,  to  have 
their  children  prompt  and  regular  in  their  attendance ;  from  which  causes 
many  disadvantages  arise,  felt  not  only  by  the  scholar,  but  by  the  school,  the 
teacher,  and  even  the  town  itself,  as  is  evinced  by  frequent  complaints  of  the 
parents  alx)ut  poor  schools.  Then  how  important  is  it  that  each  citisen  should 
both  feel  and  manifest  an  interest  in  our  public  schools. 

BsMJAXiK  P.  Todd,  Supermor, 

aABDINEB. 

In  passing  in  review  the  work  of  the  school  year  now  about  to  dose,  the 
'Committee  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  has  been  no  trouble  in  any 
school  so  serious  as  to  require  their  interposition.  It  is  pleasant,  also,  to  be 
able  to  add  that  in  no  instance  has  there  been  an  entire  failure  of  success  on 
the  part  of  a  teacher,  while  on  the  other  hand,  many  teachers  have  been  sue- 
oessfnl  to  an  unusual  degree  in  oonducting  their  schools.  The  attendance  has 
been  nearly  as  large  as  in  preceding  years,  although,  as  shown  by  the  retunis, 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  city.  The  reporti 
show,  also,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  who  were  constant  in  their 
attendance.  In  the  village  districts,  the  examinations  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  parents  and  others,  and  not  unfrequently  on  these  occasions,  there 
has  been  a  large  attendance  of  viritors.  The  effect  of  this  is  believed  to  be 
in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  the  schools,  and  it  is  hoped  the  praetioe 
vrill  be  continued  where  it  has  commenced,  and  that  it  will  become  general  ia 
all  the  schools. 
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Irregalarity  of  attendance  and  taxdine»,  though  leas  ocmmon  than  formerly, 
have  atill  been  serioue  hindrances  to  the  adyanoem^  of  some  of  the  schooLi ; 
and  the  Committee  renture  once  more  to  nrge  upon  parenta  the  importance  of 
giTiDg  heed  to  these  matters,  and  of  an  earnest,  aotire  co-operation  on  their 
part  with  the  teachers,  in  an  effort  to  bring  abont  still  farther  reform  in  regard 
to  them. 

Tbi  District  Ststsk. — In  bringing  this  report  to  a  dose,  the  Oommittee 
fentore  to  repeat  the  recommendation  which  has  been  made  in  former  reports 
that  the  district  system  be  abolished,  and  that  in  place  of  it  a  system  be  intro- 
daoed  which  shall  be,  so  far  as  practicable,  uniform  throughout  the  city.  In 
making  this  recommendation,  the  fiict  is  not  lost  sight  of  at  all,  that  our 
BCbools,  generally,  haye  been  tolerably  prosperous,  that  much  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  that  many  of  our  children  are  acquiring  good  educations  under 
the  existing  arrangement.  But  while  keeping  these  fiftots  in  mind,  we  ha? e 
not  lost  sight  of  certain  other  fitcts,  yii. :  that  it  is  of  the  first  importaaoa 
that  the  schools  should  continue  to  prosper  for  years  to  come,  and  that  to 
Mcare  this  very  desirable  result,  earnest  eflbrt  will  be  required,  and  that  erery 
possible  means  which  can  contribute  to  increase  their  usefulness  or  add  to  the 
number  of  children  and  youth  who  shall  share  the  advantages  they  afford, 
will  have  to  be  called  into  requisition. 

N.  Woods,  0.  £.  Blakb. 

OASTINE. 

Qualification  or  Txacbers.— The  schools  of  the  town,  as  a  whole,  we  regard 
18  in  a  prosperous  condition,  yet  needing  watchfulness  and  effort,  that  they 
may  all  be  rising  to  higher  excellence,  lest,  in  this  day  of  improvement  and 
progress  in  education,  they  fall  backward  in  their  relative  rank ;  and  to  this 
end,  they  recommend  great  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers ;  those  only  being 
cogttgod  who  are  of  known  superiority — remembering  that  a  poor  teacher,  at 
low  wages,  is  a  very  dear  commodity,  and  that  good  wages,  to  superior 
instructors,  is  true  economy. 

And  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  power  of  the  Superintending  Com- 
mittee is  very  limited  in  this  maettr.  They  cannot  withhold  a  certificate  from 
a  teacher  who  passes  a  tolerable  examination.  They  would  not  be  justified  in 
dismisBing  a  teacher  already  in  school,  except  in  a  very  dear  case.  Their 
authority  here  reaches  only  to  extreme  cases.  A  teacher  may  take  a  low  rank 
•^a  school  may  be  decidedly  poor— and  yet  not  come  down  within  the  evident 
jorisdlotion  of  the  Committee,  in  instituting  a  change.  There  is  a  wide  scope 
above  them  where  the  responsibility  rests  on  the  agent  and  the  district.  Much 
would  be  gained,  if  in  no  case  one  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  who  was  not 
known  to  have  superior  qualifications,  if  without  experience,  or  known  to  have 
dready  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  marked  success.  The  appropriations 
of  the  town  entitle  us  to  good  teachers ;  with  suitable  efforts,  they  may  doubt- 
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len  be  Beeured.    The  amoant  of  money  raised  oaght  to  exempt  %n  from  tbe 
hasardfl  of  doubtfal  experiments  in  teaching. 

According  to  the  annaai  report  of  the  State  Saperintendent,  paldished  this 
year,  Bangor  alone,  of  the  incorporated  towns,  appropriated  for  edaoatioa 
a  larger  sam  of  money  for  each  scholar,  than  Castine  :  Bangor  raising  #3  22, 
and  Castine  $3  16,  to  each  scholar,  not  inclading  the  money  receiTcd  from 
the  State.  The  appropriation  for  the  coming  year  in  Castine  is  $3  92  to  each 
seholar— a  larger  sum  than  was  raised  last  year  by  any  town  in  the  State. 

The  whole  population  of  Casftine  last  year,  within  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty-one  years,  was  538 ;  the  highest  number  in  the  schools  \ras  381,  show- 
ing a  difference  of  157.  Some  do  not  begin  to  attend  school  at  so  early  an 
age  as  four  years.  -Many  under  twenty-one  years  haye  ceased  to  attend  sehool. 
Yet  it  is  eyident  from  these  figures,  if  not  from  other  sources,  that  there  is  a 
remainder  not  embraced  in  our  schools.  The  ratio  of  ayerage  attsndanoe 
through  the  year  is  decidedly  more  unfavorable,  being  only  48  per  cent,  of 
the  whole ;  and  this  is  the  more  marked,  as  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  children 
are  near  the  schools.  The  child  who  grows  up  uneducated  is  unfitted  for  the 
age  in  which  he  is  to  live,  and  unsuited  to  our  institutions ;  he  is  also  moie 
exposed  to  immoral  influences.  That  parent  acts  the  part  of  unkindness  to 
his  children,  who  does  not  give  them  a  fair  education.  The  whole  oonmmnity 
suffers  when  any  grow  up  in  ignorance ;  all  are  therefore  interested  in  exerdog 
every  proper  influence  to  bring  all  the  young  within  those  means  of  education 
which  are  so  liberally  provided. 

Alfrxd  E.  Ivies,  Ohaimum  of  Commttee, 

AUGUSTA. 

School  Agents. — Few  persons  are  sufficiently  aware  how  intimately  con- 
nected are  the  choosing  of  a  school  agent,  in  the  spring,  and  the  character  and 
usefuloess  of  the  schools  for  a  year.  An  agent  holds  an  important  trust.  He 
determines  bow  the  district's  money  shall  be  expended,  wiMly  or  wastefully ; 
he  decides  as  to  the  character  of  teachers  to  be  employed,  good,  or  good  for 
nothing ;  he  can  shape  everything  about  as  he  pleases.  It  is  oustomarj  to 
regard  the  office  of  agent  as  a  compliment  to  be  exchanged  among  neighbon, 
without  due  reference  to  the  responsibilities  associated  with  its  duties.  Soeh 
courtesy  is  certainly  deeir^ible,  as  a  matter  of  district  etiquette ;  but  it  should 
not  be  overlooked,  Me  greater  importance  of  good  tchooU. 

Districts,  in  selecting  their  agents,  should  select  such  persons  as  are  really 
interested  in  having  only  ike  be*t  teachers,  who  will  faithfully  perform  all  tiieir 
duties,  as  agents.  When  one  oonsents  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  agent,  be 
should  conscientiously  resolve  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  advance  the  character 
of  the  school  under  his  immediate  supervision.  When  an  agent  has  been 
chosen,  be  should  immediately  commoioe  his  search  for  a  teacher  of  the  sum- 
mer school.  He  should  not  wait  for  some  one  to  apply  to  him  for  the  s^ool, 
nor  take  up  with  the  first  one  that  he  meets;  he  should  search  diligeniiy,  if 
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need  be,  till  he  finds  n6t  only  a  competent  teaohor,  but  one  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  school  in  hia  diatrict. 

Afler  a  good  teacher  haa  been  oeeured,  let  the  agent  by  no  means  omit  to 
lee  that  the  sohool-hoose  is  in  readines  for  use ;  that  the  windows  are  whole, 
and  fumiifrhed  both  with  curtains  and  with  means  to  fasten  them  in  any  desired 
place,  that  they  may  be  raised  and  lowered  for  the  comfort  of  the  scholars ; 
that  strips,  furnished  with  hooks  for  hats  and  caps  are  nailed  up  in  the  entry ; 
that  water-pail,  tin-cup,  and  new  broom  are  not  wanting.  These  may  seem 
to  be  trifles,  but  it  is  to  *be  remembered  that  little  things  make  up  life.  An 
agent  who  understands  his  buainess  will  not  think  sach  matters  too  trifling  for 
his  attention. 

When  the  morning  for  school  to  commence  arrives,  the  agent  should  accom- 
pany the  teacher  to  the  school  house,  or  be  there  when  the  school  opens,  and 
•peak  a  few  words  to  the  sohokn,  and  assure  the  teacher  that  he  will  cheer- 
folly,  at  any  time,  do  what  lies  in  his  power  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
school.  Let  him  notify  th€  Commiitee  of  the  commencement  and  close  of  the 
school. 

The  same,  or  CTcn  greater  care,  should  be  exercised  in  preparing  for  the 
winter  term,  when  dry  wood,  suitably  prepared  and  stored  in  a  shed,  is  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  success.  Did  agents  thus  discharge  their  duties,  schools 
would  be  more  useful  than  many  of  them  now  are. 

To  Parkmts. — ^ThCNCO-operation  of  parents  is  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  any  school.  Indifference  on  their  part  will  neutralize  much  of  the  best 
effort  of  an  excellent  teacher. 

It  is  important  that  scholars  bo  punctual  and  constant  in  their  attendance, 
in  order  to  have  an  interesting  and  useful  school.  If  parents,  forgetful  of 
this  fact,  often  take  their  children  out  of  school  for  a  whole  day,  or  a  part  of 
a  day,  or  do  not  take  painp  to  have  them  at  school  in  season,  or  permit  them 
to  be  dismissed  frequently,  they  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher,  and 
become  really  the  cause  of  schools  of  a  very  low  character.  Unless  scholars 
are  at  school  regularly,  the  best  teacher  in  the  world  can  do  but  an  imperfect 
work  in  their  instruction.  This  is  not  the  only  injury  done  by  such  parents ; 
they  are  enoouraging  their  children  in  habits  of  irregularity  which  may  effect 
their  characters  for  life,  and  hinder  their  success  in  affairs  of  business.  Parents 
should  visit  their  children  while  at  school.  Such  visits  encourage  both  teachers 
and  scholars.  If  parento  visited  the  schools  more  frequently,  their  children 
would  make  more  rapid  proficiency  in  their  studies,*  would  become  more 
respectful  and  obedient  towards  teachers.  The  expectation  of  such  visits 
would  be  a  stimulus  in  study  and  a  check  upon  insubordination.  Parents  are 
hardly  aware  how  pleasing  il  is  to  scholars  to  be  thus  noticed,  especially  at 
the  doee  of  a  term,  during  an  examination  of  the  several  classes  in  the 
studies  that  have  been  pursued.  It  is  deserving  of  remark  that  in  several  of 
our  districts  the  parents  have  visited  the  schools  at  their  close,  the  present 
season.    Without  an  exception,  those  parents  expressed  themselves  as  mnch 
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plaaied  with  the  exeroises  of  the  Mhool.  A  tetoher  who  ezpeeta  such  a  Tin- 
tation,  makes  special  efforts  to  meet  the  occasioD  in  a  manner  that  shall  reflect 
credit  upon  himself  and  his  scholars. 

Generally,  when  trouble  is  developed  in  a  school,  the  parents,  nine  tim«  in 
ten,  are  the  cause  of  It;  and  it  is  fomented  by  those  parents  who  seldom  or 
nerer  Tisit  the  school.  In  cases  of  diffienlty,  if  parents  will  call  on  the 
teacher  personally  and  seek  an  explanation  of  the  case,  generally  they  will  be 
■ktisfied  with  the  teacher's  courM,  and  the  war  will  speedily  come  to  an  end. 
Parents !  as  you  Icfe  your  children,  as  you  wish  for  a  wise  and  ecoDomical 
use  of  your  school  money,  as  jou  desire  to  have  high-toned  and  superior 
instruction,  Tisit  the  schools. 

It  is  to  be  specially  commended  to  parents  that  they  shall  not  be  aDzioos 
for  their  children  to  advance  too  fast  in  their  transition  from  one  text-book  to 
another  that  is  higher  and  more  difficult.  Scholars  seem  to  think  if  they  read 
in  the  first  class,  that  they  are  good  readers ;  if  they  are  in  Cube  Boot  in 
Greenliefs  National  Arithmetic,  that  they  are  ripe  mathematicians,  and  bo  of 
other  studies.  Parents  are  oflen  flattered  as  they  find  their  children  making 
marvellously  quick  ascent  of  the  **  Hill  of  Science,*'  as  the  little  fello?re  stride 
from  book  to  book,  in  a  way  that  would  cause  a  modest  teacher  to  doubt  his 
capacity  to  teach  such  youthful  iutellectual  giants.  At  the  same  time  those 
young  prodigies  will  flounder  in  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  when  qoes- 
tioned  critically,  and  understand  what  they  read  in  the  Fourth  Reader  about 
as  much  as  a  parrot  who  can  articulate  words  and  sentences.  There  is  yet  a 
great  deal  of  moon-shine  in  schools— fair  on  the  surface,  but  without  depth 
or  solidi^. 

While  parento  ought  to  be  desirous  that  their  children  should  make  as  much 
improvement  as  is  practicable,  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  wrong  for 
them  to  use  books  beyond  their  years  and  developement  of  mind.  It  is  posi- 
tively injurious  to  do  so,  and  is  one  leading  cause  of  poor  reading  and  superficial 
scholarship. 

P.  S.  PnavAL,  JosxPH  Baker,  W.  A.  P.  Dilunghaii ,  Commitiee, 

FBEEPOBT. 

With  few  exceptions  our  schools  for  the  year  have  been  pleasant  and  profit- 
able. We  are  happy  to  record  a  decided  improvement  annually.  The  grade 
of  scholarship  is  higher  than  it  was  a  few  years  since,  and  young  gentlemen 
and  ladies  are  thinking  it  honorable  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching.  ThiB 
is  as  it  should  be ;  and  what  advancement  has  been  already  aoquired  should 
be  considered  only  as  a  beginning  to  that  high  eminence  which  is  so  desirable. 

We  hope  all  will  strive  to  make  the  public  schools  what  they  are  designed 
to  be,  the  nurseries  of  literature,  the  cradles  of  science,  the  germs  of  molality 
and  the  embryos  of  a  well  regulated  and  prosperous  government.  Then  can 
our  youth  enter  upon  life's  stage  qualified  honorably  to  act  their  part,  and 
nobly  defend  and  perpetuate  our  loved  institutions. 

E.  S.  Fish,  £.  Wxlu,  Wx.  Guog,  CammitUe. 
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NEWCASTLE. 

Normal  Schools. — Normal  schoola  should  be  established  and  liberally  en- 
dowed  by  the  State  for  the  especial  purpose  of  makiDg  teachers.  The  notioa 
obtains  that  if  the  teacher  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  branches  of 
learning  he  is  required  to  teach,  }ie  is  amply  qualified  for  his  profession. 

If  the  human  mind  were  a  machine  to  be  driven  by  external  force,  then  it 
would  answer  all  purposes.  .  But  the  mind  is  to  be  educated  by  bringing  out 
its  own  inherent  powers.  It  must  learn  to  evolve  its  own  ideas.  Anything 
short  of  this  dues  not  deserve  the  name  of  education. 

It  is  important  that  every  teacher  should  have  a  careful  training  in  mental 
and  moral  philosophy.  Without  this  preparation,  no  person  can  be  said  to 
be  fully  qualified  for  a  teacher. 

A  thorough  observation  of  the  operations  of  one's  own  mind,  can  only 
qualify  him  for  an  education  of  other  minds.  We  find,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
teachtrs,  young  teachers  especially,  fail  in  performing  the  very  first  duty 
required  of  them,  that  of  selecting  proper  studies  for  their  scholars. 

The  effects  of  this  mistake  often  follow  the  scholar  through  life,  and  his 
intellectual  powers  are  dwarfed  by  those  who  should  aid  their  growth.  It  can 
hardly  have  escaped  the  most  casual  observer  that  memory  is  most  active  in 
the  early  stages  of  life.  It  is  the  first  intellectual  power  that  developes  itself. 
The  joung  scholar,  then,  should  have  his  mind  directed  to  those  studies  that 
depend  largely  upon  memory.  Spelling  and  reading  should  first  be  attended 
to,  and  the  scholar  should  make  considerable  progress,  before  he  is  allowed  to 
engage  in  other  studies.  Then  geography  and  history  should  follow,  after- 
irards  arithmetic  and  grammar.  But  for  the  want  of  attention  to  this  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  teachers,  multitudes  are  set  to  studying  the  abstruse 
ecienccs  ol  arithmetic  and  grammar,  before  any  real  knowledge  is  attained  in 
the  first  mentioned  studies. 

The  faculty  of  memory,  which  is  thus  early  active  and  all  ready  for  the 
skillful  educator,  is  neglected,  and  the  faculty  of  abstraction  is  taxed  beyond 
its  capacity,  and  its  growth  stinted  rather  than  aided.  As  we  advance  from 
the  simple  to  the  more  complex  studies,  the  deficiency  becomes  more  apparent, 
and  ita  effects  more  divastrous.  A  want  of  a  thorough  understanding  of 
principles  is  the  result,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  mere  knowledge  of  words 
and  formulas. 

Another  important  duty  devolving  upon  the  teacher  is  that  of  governing 
and  disciplining  the  school.  Teaching  not  having  been  redaced  to  a  profession, 
most  teachers  have  to  be  selected  from  young  men  and  women  that  have  had 
but  little  experience  in  the  science  of  government.  The  teacher  in  this  condi- 
tion, surrounded  by  scholars  from  different  families,  differing  widely  in  natural 
temperament,  and  influenced  by  parental  training  and  associations  as  widely 
divergent  as  christian  purity  and  sensual  corruption,  well  may  he  exclaim, 
''  who  is  sufficient  for  theso  things  1  **    It  is  not  surprising  that  some  fail,  bat 
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that  most  do  not  fail.  The  teacher  thus  circunstanced,  needs  the  aid  aad 
vympatby  of  the  paronte.  He  is  their  servant  for  the  time  being,  laboring  for 
their  good.  His  interest  is  their  interest,  his  success  their  advantage,  his 
&ilare  their  loss. 

The  parent  who  wonld  receive  the  largest  advantage  from  the  labors  of  the 
teacher,  mast  cheerfully  co-operate  vrith  him.  He  must  see  that  his  scholar 
is  constant  and  regular  at  school,  submissive  to  good  rules,  and  attentive  to 
his  studies.  Without  this  mutual  assistanoe,  much  instruction  is  throvm 
away,  proving  completely  worthless. 

JosiPH  J.  Tatlok,  Supervisor. 

FOLAlfB. 

The  sum  raised  by  you  last  year  for  the  support  of  schools,  was  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  this  sum  you  voted  upon  yourselves  without  or  dissenting 
voice,  which  speaks  loudly  in  your  praise.  This  town's  proportion  of  the 
annual  school  fund  received  from  the  State  the  past  year  was  three  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars  and  three  ceuts.  Now  these  sums,  making  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  and  three  cents,^  were  apportioned  for  the 
support  of  your  schools  in  the  several  districts  in  the  town. 

Looking  at  these  sums,  together  with  those  expended  by  you  for  the  board, 
the  clothing  and  the  books  for  your  scholars,  and  for  building  and  repairing 
school  houses,  we  shall  find  your  expenses  for  the  education  of  your  children 
amount  to  an  important  sum.  But  who  regrets  it?  Who  ever  will  regret  it 
for  a  single  moment?  What  citicen  is  there  among  you  that  feels  or  entertaina 
the  least  opposition  to  our  system  of  free  schools  and  popular  education  ? 

We  feel  assured,  no  such  citizen  can  be  found.  But  if  found,  we  wish  to 
apply  to  him  the  following  remark  from  a  distinguished  writer : 

*'  Where  is  the  villain  ?  Let  me  see  his  face,  that  when  I  meet  another  like 
him,  I  may  avoid  him  ! '' 

And  we  would  further  ask,  What  is  necessary  to  promote  this  good  cause  ? 
What  are  the  duties  of  parents  ?  What  are  the  duties  of  the  teachers !  By 
our  laws,  it  is  made  the  positive  duty  of  all  instructors  of  youth,  *<  to  ta.ke 
diligent  care,  and  exert  their  best  endeavors,  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of 
morality  and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth ;  love  to  their  country, 
humanity  and  a  universal  benevolence:  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality; 
chastity,  moderation  and  temperance ;  and  all  other  virtues  which  are  the 
ornaments  of  human  society.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors  to 
endeavor  to  lead  those  under  their  care,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit, 
into  a  particular  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  before-mentioned  tit- 
tues,  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  constitution,  and  secure  the  blesBina9 
of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happiness ;  and  the  tendency  of 
the  opposite  vices,  to  slavery,  degradation  and  ruin." 
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The  datiea  of  parents  are  not  00  fully  specified  or  3et  out  In  words,  and  jet 
who  can  misunderstand  them  ?  Let  jon  onlj  giye  jour  careful  attention  to 
them,  and  we  have  no  fears  that  jou  will  fail  to  understand  them,  or  to  appre- 
ciate them,  or  that  anj  consideration  can  swaj  jou  from  the  important  and 
positiye  path  of  dutj. 

Datid  Dcxn,  J.  M.  EvELETB,  D.  P.  Atwood,  CommiUee, 

'  FABIS. 
The  measure  of  erery  man*8  value,  is  his  intelligence  and  moral  worth. 
Wbj  were  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  George  Washington,  more  valuable  men  than  the  most  insignificant  man 
to  be  found  in  the  community  ?  Simply  becaune  they  possessed  more  intellect- 
ual power  than  such  a  man,  combined  with  other  qualities  essential  to  make 
up  the  man.  Why  did  they  differ  from  such  a  man !  It  is  partly  attributable 
to  the  peculiar  elements  and  powers  that  were  born  with  them ;  but  how  would 
these  elements  and  powers  have  been  developed  and  matured  without  educa- 
tion? 

« *TiB  Edccation  forms  the  common  mind." 
How  are  men  and  women  to  be  educated,  unless  they  have  schools,  and  attend 
them  a  sufficient  amount  of  time?    And  bow  are  we  to  have  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  masses  of  our  population,  unless  we  raise  a  liberal  amount 
of  money,  as  a  town,  to  support  the  common  schools  ? 

Who  knows  but  there  is  a  Webster,  a  Clay,  a  Franklin,  a  Jefferson,  or  a 
Washington  in  embryo  among  these  hills,  who,  with  suitable  training,  and 
an  occasion,  may  become  fathers  to  their  country,  and  save  it  from  worse  than 
a  foreign  despotism  ?  How  can  we  expect  the  latent  talents  and  elements  of 
greatness  in  our  midst  to  be  brought  out  and  developed  into  maturity,  without 
education  ?  And  how  can  it  bo  expected  that  such  a  work  can  be  don^  with 
from  twelve  to  twenty- four  weeks  of  schools  in  a  year,  and  of  the  character  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  schools  in  this  town  ?  We  might  as  well  expect  moun- 
tains to  be  brought  forth  by  mole-hilh. 

Tour  Committee,  therefore,  wish  to  say  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  amount 
of  school  money  raised  in  this  town,  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of 
the  schools.  An  additional  amount  is  needed,  not  merely  to  increase  the 
amount  of  schooling,  but  to  enable  the  districts  to  secure  a  higher  order  of 
talent  for  teachers.  We  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  town  increase 
their  appropriation  the  present  year  for  schools  to  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Much  might  and  ought  to  be  said  on  these  subjects,  but  we  have  neither 
time  nor  space,  and  therefore  can  merely  suggest  that  there  is  no  greater  mis- 
take than  for  a  district  to  think,  because  they  have  a  Kitle  money,  they  must 
have  a  cheap  teacher.  The  true  course  is  to  aim  to  get  a  good  teacher,  and 
demand  a  good  school,  without  regard  to  cost.    One  month  of  a  first  class 
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school  ifl  worth  more  to  a  district  than  three  months  of  a  slip-ahod  and  dattemW 
school. 

It  10  next  to  impossible  to  have  a  first  rate  school  in  a  miserable  old  school 
house,  without  conveniences  and  comforts,  as  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  a 
majority  of  the  school  houses  in  this  town.  Besides,  nothing  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  foster  vulgar  and  uncivilized  habits  than  the  absence  of  suit^ible  out- 
buildings. 

£ver7  parent  who  has  a  child  or  children  in  a  school,  should  visit  it  at  least 
once  every  term,  not  in  a  formal  way,  but  without  ceremony,  to  see  its  ordinary 
and  every  day  exercises.  Those  who  do  this,  earn  for  themselves  the  right  to 
criticise  the  teacher's  doings,  but  not  otherwise.  The  influence  of  such  a 
course  for  good  on  our  schools  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

Many  parents  seem  exceedingly  disposed  to  exercise  a  most  mistakoi 
economy  in  regard  to  furnishing  needed  school  liooks.  All  parents  should 
bear  in  mind,  that  all  saving  in  this  way  may  not  be  economy.  To  procure 
all  needed  schuol-books  for  one*s  children  is  the  truest  economy ;  for  with- 
out a  sufficient  supply  of  these,  there  must  be  a  great  lo^s  of  both  time  and 
opportunity,  on  the  part  of  scholars. 

Darius  Forbes,  £.  II.  Hinds,  Charles  Russell,  M.  D  ,  Committee, 

WEBSTER. 

Of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  seyeral  schools,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned 
but  that  arithmetic  is  considerably  in  advance  of  the  others,  in  which  it  is 
engaged  with  steady  attention  by  the  scholars  with  fewer  exceptions  than 
other  studies,  though  it  is  believed  that  the  excellencies  of  the  text-books, 
Greenleafs  National  and  Common  School,  are  very  much  lessened  by  the 
needless  complication  of  the  questions  requiring  solution  by  the  continual 
occurrence  of  fractions,  and  the  failure  of  expressing  them  decimally  when 
their  use  is  proper  and  necessary. 

The  classes  in  grammar  include  a  less  number  of  individual  members,  it  is 
obvious,  than  is  engaged  in  any  of  the  other  school  studies,  and  perhaps  it 
follows  as  obviously  that  a  superior  rank  in  general  scholarship  will  be 
attained  by  those  who  possess  a  knowledge  of  those  principles  upon  which 
depend  the  communication  and  expression  of  ideas,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
is  the  case  with  the  more  advanced  scholars  in  the  grammar  classes,  in  ao 
especial  degree. 

Some  of  the  text-books  used  in  the  study  of  geography,  excepting  those  for 
the  primary  department,  clearly  are  not  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  instruction 
in  this  science,  in  that  they  contain  a  wearisome  collection  of  trivial  detaila, 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  systematized  arrangement  and  a  lucid  exposition  of  its 
principles,  and  that  the  maps  are  inaccurately  drawn  and  coarsely  engraved, 
and  though  this  may  afford  some  explanation  for  inaccuracy  of  geographical 
knowledge,  it  can  afford  but  very  little  explanation,  why  so  great  a  number  are 
indifferent  in  getting  any  knowledge  at  all. 
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•  To  the  impatienee  of  passing  to  the  higher  claeaes  in  reading,  and  not 
nnfrequentlj  of  actually  passing  with  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  elementary 
principles,  may  be  added  its  encouragement  by  the  books  themselves,  for, 
though  a  graduated  series  of  readers  may  be  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
the  present  age,  yet  that  it  has  attained  its  limit,  may  not  be  proved  in  making 
near  half  a  score  of  books  to  complete  the  series,  when  the  principle 
claimed  might  possibly  be  affected  by  arranging  the  lessons  progressively 
in  the  ^me  book,  and  attaining  the  purpose  in  a  very  few  different  books ;  to 
these  may  be  added  other  causes  that  embarrass  the  teacher  in  classifying 
those  engaged  in  reading. 

Tfie  removal  of  causes  operating  as  restrictions  to  the  advancement  of 
instruction  at  the  district  school,  including  the  disadvantages  of  limited 
means  resulting  from  small  school  districts,  the  dissensions  and  want  of 
co-operative  action  in  others,  and  the  failtire  to  procure  suitable  apparatus  for 
the  school  room  ;  the  inability  of  the  best  of  teachers  to  conduct  a  course  of 
instruction  in  study  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  order;  the  limited 
number  of  suitably  qualified  teachers;  the  irregularities  of  scholars,  in  their 
attendance  at  school,  their  disregard  of  order  either  inadvertently  or  designedly ; 
inattention  to  etudy  and  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry,  and  the  fre- 
quent omission  of  important  stuviics  ;  the  indifference  of  persons  to  the  instroc-^ 
tion  of  their  scholars,  in  allowing  them  to  be  absent  from  schools,  and  their 
omiasion  to  be  present  at  the  school  occasionally  themselves;  the  limited 
length  of  the  the  terms  of  the  school,  and  the  continual  change  of  teachers,  is 
respectfully  submitted  for  consideration  and  action. 

B.  D.  Brtant,  Supervisor, 

BIDDEFOBD. 
Prdcart  Schools. — There  are  eight  schools  of  this  class  in  the  district,  one 
more  than  last  year.  To  each  of  these  schools  the  Committee  will  not  under- 
take to  give  a  particular  notice,  awarding  the  proper  measure  of  commenda- 
tion or  of  blame.  Their  discipline  has  generally  been  good, — as  good  as  could 
reasonably  bo  expected.  The  teachers  have  labored  with  a  commendable 
assiduity,  and  it  is  believed  with  a  success  fully  equal  to  that  of  former  years. 
The  office  of  a  teacher  in  our  Primary  Schools  is  no  sinecure  ;  but  one  which 
has  labor  and  responsibilities  requiring  dbcretion,  patience,  energy,  and 
unfaltering  perseverance.  These  schools  have  suffered  much  from  tardy  and 
irregular  attendance.  The  Committee  would  call  the  attention  of  parents  to  the 
importance  of  their  children  being  promptly  and  regularly  at  the  school  during 
the  whole  term.  If  allowed  to  be  absent  a  half  day,  or  a  day  in  a  week,  they 
fall  behind  their  classes,  and  must  after  a  while  be  put  back,  or  advance  under 
disadvantageous  and  embarrassing  circumstances.  No  point  in  the  educational 
process  is  more  important  to  the  pupil,  than  that  in  which  the  rudiments  of 
learning  are  taught.  A  thorough  training  here  will  greatly  facilitate  future 
progress.    Here  the  habits  of  the  scholar  are  formed,  and  the  foundation  laid 
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of  all  that  is  correot  or  faulty  ia  bis  sobolanhip.  The  pupil  goes  from  this 
Bobool  to  the  higher  schools  with  a  love  and  enthusiism  for  study,  or  with  an 
ayersioQ  to  it,  and  a  love  of  idleuess.  Hence  the  importance  of  encouraging 
punctuality  and  constancy  in  the  pupils  belonging  to  the  primary  schools. 
These  are  habits  essential  to  good  scholarship.  The  teachers  in  these  schools 
should  be  careful  and  thorough  in  their  instruction.  They  should  not  con- 
fino  themselves  entirely  to  the  text-books,  but  be  able  to  illustrate  and  impress 
the  principles  of  science  from  other  sources,  and  by  new  and  exciting  methods 
of  their  own.  While  there  are  some  things  to  be  corrected  and  others  to  be 
improved  in  these  schools,  it  is  believed,  that  on  the  whole,  they  will  bear  a 
favorable  comparison  with  any  schools  of  this  elass  in  the  State. 

J.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Lukb  Hill,  Wv.  P.  Merrill,  Committee, 

DSXTEB. 

That  the  advantages  offered  by  our  free  school  system  are  not  duly  appreci- 
ated by  all,  appears  too  evident,  on  recurring  to  the  Registers  returned  by 
teachers.  Though  in  some  schools,  the  number  recorded  as  constant  and  regu- 
lar, bears  a  gratifying  proportion  to  the  whole  number  registered,  yet,  in 
many  instances,  there  is  a  lamentable  disparity  between  them. 

We  fear  that  those  parents,  who  countenance,  or  allow  such  delinquency, 
on  the  part  of  their  children,  do  not  rightly  consider  the  responsibility  under 
which  thoy  act,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  claims  which  society  has  upon  them, 
but  in  respect  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  their  children. 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  and  sympathy  of 
their  fuUow  citizens  generally,  which  have  rendered  the  performance  of  their 
official  labors  much  more  pleasant  and  effective,  than  it  could  otherwise  have 
been,  and  we  indulge  a  confident  hope,  that,  for  time  to  come,  the  Superin- 
tending School  Committee,  School  Agents  and  parents,  will  co-operate  with 
each  other,  all  striving  for  a  common  object,  the  elevation  of  the  masses,  in 
the  scale  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  being.  To  this  end,  see  to  it,  fel- 
low citizens,  that  all  your  schools  are  in  fact,  what  they  were  designed  to  be, 
nurseries  of  morality  and  intelligence,  to  the  rising  generation  ;  then  shall 
»their  healthful  infiuence  go  down  to  latest  time,  elevating  and  ennobling 
humanity. 

JosETH  SX^BORN,  C.  M.  HsRRiKG,  Committee. 

WINSLOW. 

Change  of  Books. — During  the  past  year,  the  subject  of  a  change  in  school 
books  has  been  a  matter  of  a  great  deal  of  thoup;ht  and  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  your  Committee,  and  growing  out  of  this  subject,  three  very  important 
questions  presented  themselves  for  consideration :  first,  is  a  change  absolutely 
necessary  1  second,  what  series  of  the  many  which  arc  now  presented  shall  we 
recommend  ?  and  last,  but  not  least,  what  course  shall  we  take  in  order  to 
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make  the  chaDge  systematio,  oonduoo  to  the  best  interests  of  the  soholars,  and 
escape  oaraelves  a  liberal  share  of  censure  frpm  the  parents !  For  experience 
lias  proved  that  where  dollars  and  cents  are  required  in  matters  of  school 
interests ,  the  public  must  be  approached  cautiously ;  some  parents  and  guard- 
ians thinking  that  when  a  change  in  school  books  is  recommended,  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  speculation,  and  the  old  ones  as  long  as  they  will  hold  together,  are 
as  good  as  the  best,  forgetting  that  reading  a  book  day  after  day  and  year 
after  year,  until  it  has  been  committed  to  memory ^  is  as  uninteresting  and 
irksome  to  a  scholar  as  it  would  be  to  confine  themselves  to  reading  one  solitary 
newspaper  every  day  for  the  same  time.  But  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  at 
the  present  day  such  instances  are  rare,  and  we  venture  the  opinion  that  a 
moment*s  reflection  will  convince  all  of  the  importance  of  asquiescing  in  the 
change  as  recommended  by  the  Committee.  It  is  true  that  all  matters  per- 
taining to  school  books  rest  with  the  Committee,  but  not  wishing  to  abuse  or 
take  undue  advantage  of  the  power  vested  in  us,  we  have  made  during  the 
winter  a  partial  change,  and  hope  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  parents  and  ^ar- 
dians,  and  during  the  ^coming  summer  make  the  change  complete ;  so  that 
^here  shall  bo  a  uniformity  throughout  the  town.  As  the  change  was  thought 
to  be  important,  a  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  reason.  Town*s  Series  of 
Readers  have  been  in  use  some  six  or  seven  years,  and  the  reading  matter,  with 
many  of  the  scholars,  is  as  familiar  as  the  alphabet ;  and  post  experience  has 
taught  us  that  when  a  reading  book  has  been, perused  until  it  fails  to  be  inter- 
esting, but  little  or  no  benefit  will  be  derived  by  the  scholar,  or  any  advance- 
ment in  the  science  of  reading  made  ;  and  believing  that  the  interest  of  the 
children  and  youth  required  a  change,  it  has  been  made  in  part.  As  to  the 
series.  After  an  examination  of  several,  we  came  to  conclusion  that  Sargent's 
were  by  far  the  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  scholars,  being  systematic  in 
their  arrangement,  the  reading  matter  instructive  and  interesting,  and  every 
way  calculated  to  lead  the  pupil  on  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the  science  from  the 
first  of  the  series  to  the  last.  And  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  in  the  schools 
where  they  have  been  introduced  the  present  winter,  a  marked  degree  of 
interest  and  improvement  has  been  the  result.  An  increased  amount  of  inter- 
est has  been  clearly  manifested  during  the  past  year  by  agents  and  parents, 
who  have,  with  one  or  two  exeeptions,  been  united  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
to  the  youth  the  greatest  amount  of  good  possible  from  the  money  appropria- 
ted for  their  benefit.  But  still  there  is  room ;  for  in  some  instances  we  have 
reaflon  to  fear  that  agents,  taking  advantage  of  the  power  by  law  vested  ia 
them,  have  been  disposed  to  gratify  their  own  inclinations  instead  of  con- 
forming  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  or  taking  into  consideration  the  inter- 
ests of  the  scholars  within  the  limits  of  their  district.  To  such  we  woald 
say,  there  rests  upon  you  a  moral  accountability  which  cannot  easily  be 
thrown  aside ;  and  the  reflection  that  you  have  deprived  the  youth  around 
you  in  any  degree  whatever  of  their  just  and  lawful  rights  and  privileges  most 
be  anything  but  pleasant    We  earnestly  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
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when  the  great  question  with  agents,  parents  and  guardians  shall  be,  not  how 
can  I  secure  to  myself  a  liberal  share  of  the  school  money,  and  the  ill-will 
and  disapprobation  of  the  rest  of  the  district,  but  what  course  shall  I  pursue 
in  order  that  the  children  and  youth  around  me  may  receive  all  the  bonefil 
possible  from  the  money  belonging  to  my  district.  And  as  soon  as  this  is  done 
we  venture  the  opinion,  that  our  schools  will  take  a  step,  at  least,  in  the 
advance. 
0.  W.  Blackwell,  a.  Pauter,  E.  W.  HcrcHixsoy,  SupU,  Commiiiee. 

HA.irCHESTSB. 

Our  purpose  and  aim  in  the  foregoing  Report  has  been  to  represent  oar 
schools,  their  condition  and  prospect,  as  we  have  found  them  ;  and,  though 
we  cannot  give  so  good  an  account  of  thcte  as  we  could  wish,  we  hare 
nevertheless,  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  their  average  character,  as 
judged  by  a  common  standard,  is  **fair."  Some  difficulties  have  arisen.  In 
<*tho  present  state  of  things"  they  are  to  be  expected  ;  but  with  the  increas- 
ing concern  for  the  prosperity  of  our  schools  which  we  believe  exists  in  the  minds 
of  our  people,  and  with  a  fuller  appreciation  of  their  importance,  we  may 
expect  to  witness  a  corresponding  decrease  of  those  difficultfes, — and  surelj 
their  importance  is  such  as  rightfully  and  imperatively  to  demand  for  them 
the  earnest  concern  of  every  intelligent  and  reflecting  mind.  And  in  the 
education  and  proper  training  of  tlie  young,  every  member  of  the  communitj 
has  a  greater  and  more  direct  personal  interest  than  is  always  realized  or  dulj 
considered ;  for  as  the  happiness  of  every  individual  must  always  very  largely 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  every  indi- 
vidual has,  therefore,  a  personal  interest  in  the  character,  the  abilities,  prin- 
ciples, habits  and  disposition  of  each  and  all  the  individuals  who,  collectively, 
make  up  the  community. 

Now  the  design  of  our  schools  is  not  merely  to  teach  the  young  the  arts  of 
reading  and  of  writing,  or  the  abstract  science  of  numbers.  Their  ulterior 
and  higher  purpose  is  by  the  intellectual  exercise  and  mental  and  moral  train- 
ing involved  in  the  acquisition  of  this  **book  knowledge"  to  bring  out,  to 
develop,  strengthen  and  give  right  tone  and  direction  to  their  intellectaal 
facilities  and  moral  sentiments ;  and  thus,  with  the  advantages  of  learning 
superadded,  to  prepare  them  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  practical  life,  to 
become  valuable  components  of  society,  and  to  act  an  honorable  part  in  sus- 
taining and  advancing  the  intelligence  and> civilization  of  our  common  coun- 
try. And,  further,  from  whence  have  arisen,  or  what  has  produced  in  such 
endless  variety  and  admirable  fitness,  the  means  and  facilities  for  the  physical 
comforts  and  social  and  intellectual  enjoyments  that  give  beauty  and  charm  to 
civilized  life  and  constitute  the  immeasurable  difference  between  that  and 
nnenlightened  or  savage  life  ?  Are  they  not  all  the  conceptions  and  produc- 
tions of  cultivated  mind  ?    Undoubtedly.    What,  then,  would  eventually  be 
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* 
the  oonsequenoe  of  a  suspension  of  all  educational  agencies — a  total  abandon- 
ment of  the  idea  of  intellectual  culture  1  What  could  it  be,  but  a  certain  retro- 
gression into  original  savageism,  with  all  its  moral  darkness,  its  grovelling 
parsuits,  its  vices  and  its  miseries?  Cultivated  mind  being,  then,  the 
producing  cause  of  so  much  that  serves  to  make  life  happy — being,  in  fact, 
both  in  its  immediate  and  remote  effects,  indispensable  to  our  happiness,  it 
follows  that  duty  and  interests  alike  demand  that  all  should  contribute  to  its 
culture— the  proper  proportion  of  each  Individual,  both  in  kind  and  amount, 
to  be  determined  by  our  varied  circumstances.  And  as  the  benefits  derived 
from  our  high  civilization  are  like  every  thing  else  ''bought  wiih  a  price,"  he 
who  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  his  part  of  that  price,  has  no  right  to  those 
benefits.  And  no  one  need  make  the  plea  of  inability,  for  every  one  has  more 
or  less  influence,  and  if  that  influence  is  thrown  in  the  right  direction  nono 
can  calculate  the  value  of  its  effects.  Nor  need  we  go  out  of  our  way  or  look 
abroad  for  opportunities.  The  agencies  by  which  our  influence  and  efforts 
may  be  most  readily  and  effectively  applied  to  the  great  cause  of  education 
are  near  at  hand,  **even  in  our  midat,"  already  prepared  and  calling  for  our 
aid.  We  moan  our  district  schools.  Academies,  Colleges  and  other  institu- 
tions of  learning,  distinguished  as  ''higher,"  are  useful  in  their  sphere  ;  but 
for  the  education  of  the  masses — the  common  mind — we  must  depend  upon 
our  Common  Schools.  They  are  the  **  People's  Colleges," — they  are  in  our 
hands,  supported  by  our  money,  and  under  our  control ;  and  every  man  and 
every  woman  in  this  town,  may  effectively  aid  in  the  improvement  and  eleva- 
tion of  its  schools.  Will  we  do  it,  and  enjoy  the  high  eatiefaction  of  seeing 
our  schools  prosperous,  our  youth  intelligent  and  steadily  fitting  for  the  duties 
of  life  ;  or,  by  indifference  or  indiscretion,  subject  ourselves  to  the  losses  and 
mortifications  of  worthless  schools  and  all  their  sorrowful  consequences? 

II.  G.  Cole,  W.  A.  Sampson,  J.  M.  Allxn,  jS.  5.  CommiUee. 

WOODSTOCK. 

Our  common  schools  are  the  principal  means  by  which  our  republican  goy- 
emment  can  be  perpetuated  ;  and  in  promoting  their  best  interests,  lies  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  this  government.  These  schools  being,  then,  the  bul- 
wark of  our  liberties,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  vast  importance,  to  know  bow 
tu  elevate  their  character.  In  view  of  this  subject,  three  primary  principles 
present  themselvos,  as  the  indispensable  means  by  which  to  reform  our  schools  : 
The  first,  selecting  proper  teachers ;  the  second,  co-operation  of  parents  with 
teachers ;  and  the  third,  good  school- bouses. 

With  reference  to  the  first  rule,  we  should  select  onr  best  teachers ;  teachers, 
not  only  qualified  to  instruct  understandingly  in  the  several  branches  of 
learning  required,  but  whose  examples  the  youth  would  be  safe  in  imitating ; 
teachers,  having  the  faculty  of  interesting  a  school,  of  arousing  thought,  of 
so  stimulating  their  minds  as  to  instruct  them  how  to  Ihink^  and  usefully 
appltf  knowledge  gained. 
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School  Agents. — ^The  office  of  a  school  agent  is  do  ordinary  one.  Ma^ 
depends  on  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  No  one  should  serve  in  that 
capacity,  unless  he  has  a  lively  interest  in  school  matters  and  is  willing  to 
take  due  pains  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  teacher.  He  should  not 
procrastinate  in  hiring  a  teacher  until  all  the  best  are  engaged;  then  he  may 
be  under  the  necessity  of  employing  anyone  who  may  apply,  or  of  not  getting 
one  at  all.  Many,  in  employing  teachers,  do  not  act  wisely.  Reasoning  in- 
correctly, from  principles  of  economy  merely,  they  hire  cheap  teachers,  with 
the  idea,  that  a  long  school  is  necessarily  a  good  one,  and  have  long,  and  in 
many  instances,  unprofitable  schools.  Some  believe  their  schools  sie  back- 
ward, and  therefore,  a  teacher  of  small  attainments,  will  do  for  them.  If  the 
schools  are  of  a  low  grade,  so  much  the  more  need  there  is  of  making  then 
of  a  higher  grade.  By  employ iag  ordinary  teachers,  these  schools  will  always 
remain  backward.  There  is  no  comparing  a  good  with  a  poor  school ;  they 
are  incomparable.  The  impressions  one  receives  in  childhood  and  youth,  are 
ihe  most  lasting ;  hence,  the  necessity  of  their  being  right  ones,  both  mentally 
and  morally. 

Co-opBRATioy  OF  TsACHBRS. — ^Therc  is  a  responsibility  resting  on  parents,  as 
well  as  teachers,  relating  to  schools ;  they  can  affect  the  character  of  tiie 
flchool  very  materially,  either  for  its  advantage  or  disadvantage.  By  parents* 
•peaking  disrespectfully  of  the  teacher  in  presence  of  their  children,  con- 
cerning every  little  report  they  hear  of  him,  fosters  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
and  disorder  in  school.  It  is  thought,  if  children  vrere  under  a  proper 
restraint  at  home,  they  would  be  self-governors,  and  need  but  little  disciplin- 
ing at  school.  We  think  the  parents  in  the  several  district,  would  do  well  in 
resolving  themselves  into  a  '* Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,"  to  see  that  there  is  a  mutual  good  feeling,  one  towards  another ;  thU 
there  is  a  unanimity  of  sentiment  manifested  by  parents,  scholars,  teachers 
and  all  concerned,  in  advancing  the  best  interests  of  the  schools ;  and  as  one 
truant  scholar  does  much  mischief,  to  seo  that  all  the  scholars  are  regular  and 
punctual  in  their  attendance. 

Learn  the  character  of  your  scholars,  by  visiting  them  as  often  as  you  can 
It  will  serve  as  a  stimulus  and  an  encouragement,  both  to  the  scholars  and 
teachers. 

There  is  nothing  connected  with  school  matters,  in  which  there  is  so  much 
need  of  reform,  as  in  our  school  houses.  Without  good  ones,  our  schools  are 
measurably  useless. 

Due  reference  should  be  had  in  respect  to  the  health  of  the  scholars,  as  weli 
as  their  intellectual  improvement.  Many  school  houses  having  bad,  open, 
inconvenient  rooms,  are  nurseries  of  diseases ;  and  in  many  cases,  the  first 
cause  of  them  ;   thus  injuring  the  scholars  mentally  and  physically  for  life. 

There  are  two  school-bouses  in  town,  and  eight  apologies  for  such ;  whilst 
in  two  districts,  there  are  none  at  all. 
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Bj  building  good  school-houses,  more  can  be  done  to  better  the  condition  of 
our  schools,  than  in  any  way,  at  the  precent  time. 

We  sificerely  hope  the  parents  in  this  town,  and  the  citizens  generally,  with 
their  interest  in  behalf  of  the  young  and  rising  generation,  will  give  unmis- 
takable signs  of  it  in  their  acting  promptly  and  rightly  with  respect  to  this 
subject. 

Wm.  M.  Brooks,  Alden  Chase,  George  Cushman,  Committee, 

STAISTDISH. 

I  have  naw  presented  som6  of  the  most  prominent  facts  in  regard  to  the 
sixteen  schools  in  our  town.  From  a  review  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
in  these  schools  the  past  year,  I  think  that  I  may  be  justified  in  saying,  that 
greater  progress  has  been  made  in  whatever  pertains  to  the  interests  of  our 
schools  the  past  twelve  months  than  what  was  accomplished  the  year  previous. 
The  teachers  as  a  body,  have  possessed  higher  qualifications  for  their  important 
"work,  than  those  who  taught  the  year  previous.  Each  new  teacher  was  furnished 
with  a  report  of  our  schools  with  a  request  to  read  it,  and  with  an  assurance 
that  if  they  were  faithful  in  teaching,  they  should  receive  credit  for  it,  but  if 
they  failed  so  to  do,  their  failure  would  be  noticed  in  our  next  report.  Much 
good  may  have  resulted  by  this  means  of  stimulating  teachers  to  be  teachen 
of  the  right  stamp  ;  and  of  exciting  scholars  to  be  obedient  and  studious,  so 
that  a  good  report  may  be  made  of  their  schools. 

'Tis  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  our  common  schools  will  never  lose  their 
elementary  feature ;  they  must  continue  to  be  the  starting  point  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  intellect  of  the  child  ;  and  yet  very  great  progress  may  and 
should  be  made.  Many  degrees  of  advancement  may  be  attained  from  the 
first  lesBon  in  the  alphabet,  to  the  last  recitation  of  tlie  youth  before  he  leaves 
the  common  school  house.  In  order  to  secure  the  highest  degree  of  attain- 
ment in  the  elementary  branches  of  study,  the  qualifications  of  our  teachers 
must  bo  of  the  ascending  grade. 

But  these  qualifications  are  not  all  of  a  literary  character ;  important  it  is 
that  the  teacher  should  be  a  master  of  thoso  branches  of  education,  which  he 
may  be  called  to  teach  ;  and  equally  important  it  is,  that  he  should  know  how 
to  teach — how  to  present  instruction  to  the  capacity  of  the  child,  so  as  to 
draw  the  mind  of  that  child  pleasantly  to  the  labor  of  treasuring  up  knowl- 
edge.   Adaptation  is  an  all  essential  qualification  in  a  teacher. 

AoENTS. — If  our  schools  are  to  be  furnished  with  teachers  qualified  for  their 
work  and  who  may  pursue  it  without  hindrance,  much  wisdom  and  forethought 
must  be  exercised  by  the  school  agents. 

In  making  a  choice  of  a  teacher  there  is  one  question  of  great  importance  to 
be  considered,  namely  :  Will  the  teacher  be  an  acceptable  one  to  the  parents  of 
the  district. 

This  inquiry  should  be  well  considered.    For  if  the  teacher  enters  upon 
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bis  work  with  a  strong  carrent  of  prejadice  againit  him,  he  cannot  succeed, 
however  well  qualified  he  may  be  to  teach.  He  maj  succeed  in  a  school  where 
there  is  no  prejudice,  but  where  it  does  exist  he  cannot  succeeds  A  teacher 
should  commence  his  arduous  duties  under  the  most  fiivorable  auspices;  he 
most  share  in  the  kind  feelings  and  good  wishes  of  the  parents. 

Parents. — Intimately  connected  with  tho  datj  of  the  a^nt,  is  another 
duty  which  parents  are  to  consider  well  and  to  discharge  it  with  fidelity. 
Parents  should  understand  that  the  teacher  when  he  enterd  upon  his  duties,  is 
Tested  with  that  degree  of  authority  whidi  constitutes  him  or  her,  thegoTcmor 
or  governess  of  the  school  room.  The  teacher  has  the  right  to  govern  his 
scholars,  and  to  arrange  the  studies  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  accomplidh  the 
greatest  amount  of  good.  And  when  tho  sffdirs  of  the  school  are  conducted 
judiciously,  parents  have  no  right  tg  interfere.  If  there  be  interference  by 
the  parents  directly,  or  by  their  children,  acting  under  the  permission  of 
their  parents  to  do  as  they  please,  great  harm  must  necessarily  arise  to  the 
order  and  progrefs  of  the  school.  If  parents  should  remove  their  children 
from  the  school,  on  the  ground  that  their  children  could  not  have  their  own 
way,  it  would  be  a  direct  way  to  foster  that  spirit  of  insubordination  which 
may  prove  their  ruin  in  days  to  come.  The  one  that  beareth  not  the  yoke  of 
obedience  in  childhoud,  may  prove  a  refractory  man  through  life.  If  the 
exercises  of  the  school  room  are  to  go  on  prosperously  and  with  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage  to  the  scholars,  the  teacher  must  have  all  the  favorable  infiu- 
ences  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  iqterests  of  the  scholars.  What 
favorable  infiuences  parents  can  put  forth  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an 
object  should  be  most  cheerfully  given.  Admit  the  teacher  to  your  houses 
with  a  cheerful  smile,  and  speak  words  of  encouragement  to  him.  Let  him 
know  that  you  are  for  sustaining  him  in  his  arduous  duties ;  by  so  doing  you 
will  make  him  strong — by  so  doing  you  will  inspire  him  with  hope  of  success, 
and  your  children  will  reap  a  far  better  harvest  of  obedience  and  progress  in 
studies. 

Jakes  B.  Hadlet,  Supervisor, 

SIDNEY. 

Education  is  the  basis  of  our  civilization.  Wherever  education  obtains, 
barbarism  recedes,  and  civilization  prevails.  And  in  proportion  to  the  degres 
in  which  it  prevails,  is  the.  welfare,  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
Education  develops  the  innate  faculties  of  man,  enlightens  his  understanding, 
presents  new  motives  for  integrity  and  justice,  and  hence  gives  clear  and 
comprehensive  views  of  all  principles  and  truths,  and  is  the  main  spring 
to,  and  regulator  of,  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  In  those  places 
where  it  is  most  generally  diffused,  wo  find  the  highest  degree  of  wealth, 
refinement  and  happiness.  Tiiere,  are  the  most  abundant  means  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  still  greater  improvement  of  the  people. 
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There  then,  is  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  all  mechanical  powers  and  physical 
forces,  and  thence  greater  powers  of  invention.  Thus  it  is  that  in  new 
inventions,  the  youth  of  our  own  country,  where  are  provisions  for  the 
universal*  diffusion  of  education,  is  ialready  outstripping  the  age  and  expe- 
rience of  England,  where  education  is  confined  to  the  nobility.  £duca- 
tion  is  also  the  safeguard  of  liberty;  and  its  universal  diffusion  is  the  only 
means  which  can  perpetuate  free  and  republican  institutions.  The  liberty  of 
these  United  States  was  cradled  in  that  provision  of  our  fathers  which  secured 
the  education  of  all  the  children,  whether  rich  or  poor.  The  result  of  such 
principles  and  provisions  secured  the  independence  of  these  States  ;  ari^d  their 
fruit  has  been  the  liberty,  wealth,  happiness  and  improvement  which  we  have 
hitherto  enjoyed ;  and  so  -long  as  the  spirit  of  that  provision  is  carried  out, 
and  all  our  sons  and  daughters  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  public  schools,  from 
infancy  to  majority,  so  long  will  our  ship  of  State  ride  triumphantly,  and 
bring  to  all  our  bosoms  the  blessings  of  peace  and  happiness.  But  woe  be  to  this 
nation  if  it  ever  discards  the  wise  provisions  of  our  New  England  fathers. 

But  in  order  that  we  secure  the  highest  benefits  which  can  be  derived  from 
our  system  of  schools,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  parent,  that  we  are 
not  to  educate  our  children  for  ourselves  merely,  nor  to  make  our  own  personal 
convenience  uppermost  in  the  matter.  In  a  word,  we  must  educate  our  chil- 
dren for  our  country.  To  do  this  effectually,  we  must  remember  that  no 
system  of  education  is  complete  till  it  concerns  itself  for  the  whole  man,  and 
all  the  duties  of  human  life ;  till  it  aims  to  form  a  character  erect,  symmetrical 
and  well  balanced.  In  carrying  out  this  system,  **you  want  to  rear  men  fit 
and  ready  for  all  spots  and  crises  ;  prompt  and  busy  in  affairs,  gentle  among 
children,  self-reliant  in  danger,  genial  in  company,  shat-p  in  a  jury-box,  tena- 
cious at  town-meeting,  unseducable  in  a  crowd,  tender  at  a  sick-bed,  not 
iikely  to  jump  into  the  first  boat  at  a  shipwreck,  affectionate  and  respectable 
at  home,  obliging  in  a  traveling  party,  shrewd  and  just  in  the  market,  reverent 
and  punctual  at  church.''  This  is  the  manhood  that  our  age  and  country  are 
asking  us  to  rear.  The  times  demand  of  us  men  of  candor,  wisdom,  judgment 
and  truth  ;  men  prepared  for  all  emergencies,  not  going  about,  as  Robert  Ilall 
says,  ^'with  an  air  of  perpetual  apology  for  the  unpardonable  presumption  of 
being  in  the  world  ;"  nor  yet  forever  supplicating  some  special  consideration 
in  the  form  of  office,  as  places  of  honor  ;  but^//m^  whatever  place  duty  points 
oat,  and  performing  all  its  services  in  the  fear  of  God. 

But  how  is  all  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  We  reply  by  making  our  schools 
w^Lat  they  should  be,  and  then  availing  ourselves  of  the  advantages  they  afford. 
And  the  first  thing  in  the  accomplishment  of  this,  is  to  provide  school- houses. 
AVe  must  have  good,  convenient  school  rooms,  in  place  of  many  ill -constructed 
and  uncomfortable  ones,  in  which  children  are  now  huddled  together.  Then 
we  must  have  teachers ;  and  with  respect  to  these,  there  is  vastly  more  aepends 
than  most  parents  seem  to  realize.  These  must  be  well  qualified  to  teach  all 
tho  rudiments  of  an  educafion  critkaUy  and  thoroughly.    The  idea  that  any- 
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body  can  teach  joutb  the  first  leMonB  of  instructioi,  is  a  mutake  fatal  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  scholars.  The  little  child  just  learning  to  read  and  spell, 
needs  as  thorough  iostmction  as  one  in  a  more  advanced  stage. 

QcALiFiCATioN  OF  Teacbzrs. — The  teachers  most  also  hare  character ;  they 
should  bo  the  impersonation  of  the  manhood  or  womanhood,  to  which  we 
would  have  our  children  attain.  If  scholars  love  their  teacher,  he  standi  their 
ideal  of  a  heroic  nature.  Their  romantic  fancy  ioycsts  him  or  her  with  unreal 
graces  ;  long  after  their  lessons  are  forgotten  thej  remain  in  memory  a  tesch- 
inf:,  moulding  power.  The  impress  of  that  teacher's  character,  who  is 
lored  by  his  pupik,  is  such  as  time  nor  education  can  ever  obliterate.  The 
teacher  must  have  energy  and  enterprise.  This  is  necessary  to  his  success,  aad 
these  are  traits  necessary  to  a  nation *s  prosperity. 

The  Persians  have  a  maxim  that  whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  a 
nation *s  life,  you  must  put  into  its  schools.  Teachers  who  are  thoroughly 
fitted  for  their  work,  are  patrons  of  every  other  institution  in  our  social  state. 
They  are  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  family  ;  builders  and  strengthening  of 
the  Republic,  perpetually  rcinvigorating  the  government.  Hence  to  be  a 
teacher  in  our  public  schools  is  no  mean  calling ;  and  those  Vrhose  duty  it  is 
to  engage  a  teacher  should  select'  with  great  care.  And  those  preparing  to 
teach  should  consider  well  the  necessary  qualifications  for  such  a  position— 
the  responsibility  of  it— and  be  sure  that  no  merely  mercenary  motives  lead 
them  to  engage  in  it. 

Sumner  Estes,  B.  F.  Folger,  James  M.  Bates,  Committee, 

CHEI.SEA. 

In  making  a  few  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  I  shall 
perhaps  but  reiterate  the  recommendations  contained  in  former  reports  ina<ie 
to  this  town,  and  shall  therefore  be  brief.  More  attention  to  the  important 
and  fundamental  branches,  and  more*  thoroughness  in  these  branches  appears 
to  be  desirable.  There  is  a  disposition  in  most  scholars  to  hurry  over  tbdr 
studies,  to  get  through  one  book  and  into  another,  to  make  a  superficial, 
rather  than  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  their  lessons,  which 
is  too  much  encouraged  by  parents  and  teachers.  A  more  fatal  course  than 
this  cannot  be  pursued  in  the  education  of  youth.  No  one  is  prepared  for  the 
second  step  until  the  first  is  completed.  No  lesson  should  be  considered  as 
ended,  until  the  subject  is  mastered.  When  this  is  done  the  pupil  is  then 
ready  for  a  step  in  advance,  and  it  will  be  made  with  more  facility  from  the 
very  labor  bestowed  on  the  former  one. 

Well  Qualified  Teachers. — The  great  need  of  our  schools  is  a  corps  of 
teachers  thoroughly  prepared  for  their  work ;  some  such  we  have  ;  but  there 
aro  many  of  a  different  class,  some  of  whom  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
studies  taught  in  our  public  schools,  bat  who  have  no  faculty  of  imparting 
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matraction  to  others,  or  drawing  oat  the  mental  powers  of  their  pupils,  or  of 
interesting  them  in  their  studies. 

Such  teachers  as  are  qualified  are  not  always  hired  from  motives  of  econo- 
my ;  the  economy  of  getting  a  poor  teacher  is  more  than  doubtful ;  it  is  a 
waste  of  money.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Supervisor  to  see 
that  the  teacher  is  well  qualified ;  true  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  no  incompe- 
tent person  receives  a  certificate,  but  in  rejecting  one  he  has  no  power  to  sub- 
stitute a  better.  I  am  not  disposed  to  shield  myself  from  all  blame  in  this 
particular ;  I  have  sometimes  granted  certificates  when  the  examinations  were 
far  from  satisfactory.  But  I  must  accept  such  as  the  agent  sends  to  me. 
Late  in  the  season  the  agent  succeeds  in  making  a  bargain  with  a  teacher ;  the 
day  before  his  school  is  to  commence,  or  perhaps  a  day  or  two  after,  be  comes 
to  the  Supervisor  for  examination,  if  he  is  barely  passable  he  must  be  allowed 
to  teach,  the  school  suspended,  or  a  person  employed  whose  qualifications  are 
no  better. 

Co-operation  of  Parents. — Another  difficulty  is  a  want  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  parents,  allowing  in  many  instances  a  whole  term  to  pass  away  with- 
out knowing  what  their  children  are  studying  ;  whether  they  are  regular  in 
their  attendance  ;  obedient  or  disobedient.  And  what  is  worse,  some  through 
prejudice  or  jealousy,  withdrawing  their  children  from  the  wholesome  disci- 
pline of  a  good  school.  There  are  to  be  found  in  many  districts  those  who  are 
ready  to  circulate  reports  against  the  school  and  the  teacher,  and  what  is  much 
to  be  lamented,  this  spirit  of  fault-finding  has  no  better  foundation  than  the 
idle  gossip  of  unruly  school  boys. 

Another  difficulty  is,  the  want  of  comfortable  and  convenient  school-houses ; 
they  are  generally  ill-contrived,  cold,  back-breaking  places,  and  I  think  that 
if  the  parents  of  the  pupils  in  some  of  our  districts  were  obliged  to  sit  sis 
hours  a  day  in  their  school  rooms,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  awaken  them  to 
a  proper  sense  of  their  duty.  In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  our  schools  . 
during  the  past  year  hiEiTe  improved,  and  the  several  districts  have  been  fortu- 
nate, with  a  few  exceptions,  in  procuring  good  and  competent  teachers. 

Alonzo  Tknney,  Supervisor. 
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To  THE  Honorable  Governor  and  Council 

OF  THE  State  of  Maine. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  following 
document  as  the  FiFrn  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
OF  Common  Schools 

Very  respectfully,  « 

Your  obedient  servant, 

MARK  H.  DUNNELL, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
NoRWAT,  December  30, 1858. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


It  has  been  my  aim,  in  the  preparation  of  this  report,  to  set 
forth  the  existing  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State, 
and  make  those-  suggestions  and  recommendations  which  the 
law  clearly  indicates,  and  as  clearly  authorizes.  The  annual 
school  returns  and  my  own  investigations  in  diflFerent  portions 
of  the  State,  must  form  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  here- 
in contained.  The  policy  of  providing  an  annual  report  of  the 
cdncational  interests  of  the  State  presumes  such  subsequent 
legislative  action  as  those  interests  shall  seem  to  demand.  This 
yearly  exhibit,  therefore,  should  clearly  state  the  advances 
which  have  been  made,  if  any,  the  actual  working  of  each  part 
of  the  system,  the  marked  excellencies  or  defects  of  any  partic- 
ular part,  as  well  as  the  additional  or  increased  forces  which 
the  whole  may  require.  If  this  be  done  with  clearness  of  state- 
ment, and  the  propriety  of  the  measures  proposed  be  conclu- 
sively established,  the  Legislature  should  give  them  a  ready 
adoption.  When  this  shall  characterize  the  legislation  of  the 
State,  this  department  of  the  government  will  receive  a  strength 
and  efficiency  commensarate  with  its  high  and  commanding 
character.  The  proper  and  systematically  conducted  education 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  thou.'saud  children  is  indeed  a  question 
of  far  more  vital  importance  than  any  local  or  material  interest 
can  ever  become;  for  it  takes  hold  of  those  immaterial  and 
otherwise  uncontrollable  forces  which  will  give  character  to  the 
entire  State,  and  make  all  other  objects  of  legislation  tend  to 
the  good  or  detriment  of  the  whole  people.  It  will  be  well  for 
the  youth  of  the  State  and  for  her  permanent  growth  in  intel- 
lectual and  moral  energies,  when  this  truth  shall  bo  fully  recog- 
nized and  when  the  Legislature  shall  give  a  willing  ear  to  the 
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arguments  in  support  of  any  educational  reform ;  for  tbere  will 
then  be  a  constantly  active  power  moTing  to  the  discovery  of 
whatever  may  be  required  and  confidently  awaiting  its  enactment 

The  extreme  reluctance,  too  frequently  discovered  in  the 
Legislatures  of  Maine  to  adopt  measures  which  have  been  in- 
'Oorporated  into  the  educational  systems  of  other  states,  and 
with  results  far  more  emphatic  than  their  most  sanguine  frienda 
ever  claimed,  is  well  calculated  to  dishcarted  those  who  clearly 
see  the  pressing  wants  of  our  own  and  ineflFectually  strive  for 
their  remedy.  This  is  less  easily  endured,  as  legislation  can 
find  no  worthier  object,  or  one  which  will  give  surer  returng 
than  that  of  general  education,  nor  where  favorp,ble  results  will 
depend  less  upon  contingencies  which  cannot  be  averted.  Bat 
the  past  shall  not  lessen  my  freedom  in  presenting  to  you,  and 
through  yon  to  the  approaching  Legislature,  every  change  in 
our  present  school  system,  or  those  additions  which  I  am  com- 
pelled, by  a  faithful  study  and  careful  investigation,  to  regard 
as  more  or  less  demanded  and  entirely  adapted  to  our  peculiar 
condition  and  wants.  The  past  shall  not  rob  the  future  of  the 
brightness  with  which  faith  and  hope  are  able  to  surround  her. 
Those  actively  devoted  friends  of  the  common  school  system  of 
Maine  who  have  assiduously  labored  to  secure  for  it  an  in- 
creased power  and  symmetry,  shall  not  be  CDCOuraged  by  any 
omission  of  mine  to  abandon  the  objects  for  which  they  have  so 
persistently  struggled,  and  in  which  they  have  long  J^cheld  with 
the. eye  of  calm  reason  and  a  clear  intelligence,  a  sure  and  sub- 
stantial good.  They  shall  be  encouraged  to  labor  till  a  selfish 
and  sordid  opposition  shall  quickly  yield  to  the  exacting  de- 
mands of  a  thoroughly  intelligent  and  awakened  public  senti- 
ment, till  Legislatures  shall  make  haste  to  obey  that  sentiment, 
and  till  every  school  district  in  the  whole  State  shall  acknowl- 
edge the  presence  of  a  constant  and  watchful  interest. 

It  will  be  my  duty,  therefore,  most  respectfully,  to  renew 
some  of  the  recommendations  made  in  my  last  annual  report. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  particular  topics,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  report,  that  the  number  of  scholars  in  the 
StatOi  their  average  attendance,  the  average  length  of  schools 
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Tor  ihe  year,  the  amoant  of  money  raised  by  tax  and  by  volnn- 
tary  contribaUony  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  last  year.  There 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  expenditore  for  the  erection  of  new 
school  houses.  A  perceptible  increase  of  correct  sentiment  in 
relation  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers  has  been  discovered. 
The  demand  for  teachers  of  greater  literary  attainments  and 
experience,  or  some  special  training  for  their  wor^  is  gradually 
responding  to  the  oft  repeated  arguments  which  hare  been  pre- 
sented on  this  subject,  and  to  the  long  continued  acknowledg- 
ment, that  much  of  the  school  money  has  been  worse  than 
wasted,  saying  nothing  of  what  is  infinitely  more  deplorable 
than  a  waste  of  money — the  unskillful  mental  discipline  of  so 
many  thousands  of  the  youth  of  the  State.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  indications  in  the  present  condition  of  our  edu- 
cational affairs  and  may  be  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  the  time 
when  the  entire  people  6hall  possess  a  thoroughly  settled  con- 
Tiction  that  the  laws  of  mental  development  can  no  more  safely 
be  disregarded  in  the  process  of  education  than  the  known 
laws  of  the  mind ;  that  these  laws  or  powers  require  a  certain 
and  specific  culture  in  their  course  of  discipline,  and  that  while 
a  large  majority  of  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools,  at  this 
time,  are  destitute  of  this  intimate  or  even  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  mental  philosophy,  a  thorough  and  searching  reform 
must  precede  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  teaching  which 
shall,  in  any  considerable  degree,  secure  those  grand  and  benefi- 
cent results  which  must  unavoidably  attend  a  truly  philosophi- 
cal process  of  intellectual  training.  This  result  cannot  be 
attained  by  any  ordinary  effort,  or  by  any  single  agency.  But 
when  this  end  shall  be  reached,  the  Legislature  will  yield  to 
the  voice  of  the  people  and  the  press.  It  will  make  those  en- 
actments which  time  and  experience  shall  indicate,  and  these 
will  be  followed  by  their  legitimate  consequences,  under  the 
execution  of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment. 

You  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  following  pages  for  a 
more  minute  report  concerning  the  results  of  my  own  doings, 
and  for  the  practical  operation  of  particular  parts  of  our  school 
system. 
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Ankual  Returns. 

The  annaal  returns,  made  to  tlie  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  on  the  Ist  day  of  April  last,  by  the  Superintending  School 
Committees  of  the  several  cities,  towns  and  plantations,  form 
the  basis  of  the  following  summary  of  statistics  and  the  accom- 
panying statistical  tables.  Returns  were  receiycd  from  all  the 
cities  and  towns  except  five,  and  prepared  with  more  exactness 
than  heretofore.  School  Committees  would  render  a  valuable 
service  to  the  State,  and  the  cause  of  education,  by  giving  full 
and  complete  answers  to  all  the  interrogatories  contained  in 
the  blanks,  and  a  strict  regard  of  the  time  required  by  law  for 
making  them.  Under  this  head  I  regard  it  my  duty  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  two  following  considerations : 

1.  As  the  law  regulating  the  annual  returns  now  is,  while 
they  are  to  be  rendered  on  the  1st  day  of  April  of  each  year, 
and  are  also  made  the  condition  upon  which  the  town  shall  re- 
ceive its  proportion  of  the  State  school  funds,  no  town  has  ever 
failed  to  receive  its  proportion  of  the  fund  money,  provided  it 
made  a  return  of  the  number  of  scholars  merely.  It  may  omit 
to  furnish  all  the  other  statistical  information  which  the  law 
particularly  specifies,  and,  making  this  return  five  years  hence, 
when  it  shall  have  ceased  to  bo  of  the  least  practical  value, 
obtain  ninety  per  cent,  of  its  share  of  the  distribution.  In  my 
last  annual  report,  it  was  rcpcctfully  submitted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Legislature,  whether  its  proportion  of  the  State 
school  fund  should  not  be  withheld  from  the  city  or  town  whose 
returns  shall  not  be  received  by  the  first  day  of  June,  the  time 
when  the  apportionment  takes  place,  after  having  been  notified 
of  its  delinquency  on  the  first  day  of  May  preceding,  as  now 
provided  by  law.  It  is  clearly  within  the  power  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  fix  the  terms  upon  which  its  own  gratuities  shall  be 
made.  A  bill  was  reported  to  the  last  Legislature,  providing 
'that  the  ninety  per  cent,  apportioned  to  any  delinquent  city  or 
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town  on  the  1st  day  of  Jane,  should  be  forfeited  on  the  first  day 
of  October  following,  and  added  to  the  permanent  school  fund, 
provided  a  return  be  not  received  by  that  date.  No  objections 
were  made  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  in  either  branch,  yet 
the  day  and  mode  of  its  defeat  were  not  made  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord. Such  a  law  exists  in  other  States,  and  secures  a  prompt 
and  fall  compliance  with  the  other  laws  requiring  school  re- 
turns. 

2.  The  laws  now  provide  that  school  agents,  during  the 
mouth  of  April,  shall  furnish  to  the  assessors  a  list  of  the  chil- 
dren in  their  respective  districts,  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty-one  years,  as  they  existed  on  the  first  day  of  April ;  that 
the  Superintending  School  Committee  shall  make  a  return  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  and  among 
other  things,  shall  report  the  number  of  children  in  their  re- 
spective cities  or  towns.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
returns  made  into  the  Secretary's  office,  on  the  1st  day  of  April, 
1858,  must  give  the  number  of  children  in  the  State  on  the  1st 
day  of  April,  1857,  and  the  statistical  tables  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  published 
as  provided  by  law,  in  the  month  of  December,  must  show  the 
number  of  scholars  as  they  existed  twenty  months  prior  to 
its  publication.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  apportionment  of 
the  State  school  fund,  made  on  the  first  day  of  Jane,  is  based 
upon  the  number  of  children  as  they  existed  fourteen  months 
prior  to  the  apportionment.  These  arc  radical  defects,  but  may 
be  easily  remedied.  Let  the  school  agents  be  required  to  make 
out  a  list  of  the  children  in  their  districts  on  the  first  day  of 
Aprily  as  now;  let  the  School  Committees  make  their  return  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  first  day  of  May;  and  let  the 
apportionment  of  the  State  school  fund  be  made  on  the  first  day 
of  July,  instead  of  the  time  now  required  by  law.  Manifest 
advant^es  would  be  gained  by  this  change  of  the  law.  Re- 
turns made  on  the  first  day  of  May,  would  represent  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  for  the  school  year  ending  on  the  first  day 
of  April  immediately  preceding.  They  would  also  furnish  the 
amount  of  money  raised  by  the  city  or  town  for  the  support  of 
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schools  at  the  preceding  March  or  April  meeiliig,  and  would  give 
the  number  of  the  children  at  the  commencement  of  the  school 
year  for  which  the  money  had  been  raised,  and  for  which  the 
State  would  apportion  her  school  fund  on  the  first  day  of  Joly. 
It  would  give  freshness  to  oar  edncational  statistics,  besides 
making  our  system  of  returns  wholly  consistent  Other  ad- 
vantages might  be  pointed  out,  but  sufficient  have  been  iodi' 
cated,  it  is  believed,  to  show  the  manifest  propriety  of  the 
chan<?e. 


A  Summary  of  Statistics  relating  to  the  Comm4>n  Schools  ff 

the  Slate,  for  the  school  year  ending  April  1,  1858. 
Number  of  towns  in  the  State,  .  .  *      394 

Number  of  towns  that  have  made  returns,  «  .      389 

Number  of  towns  that  have  made  no  retarns,     •  *  5 

Number  of  organized  plantations,  •  *  .90 

Number  that  have  made  returns,  .  *  .69 

Number  that  have  made  no  returns,       .  *  .21 

Number  of  School  Districts,       .  *  .  .    ^127 

Number  of  parts  of  Districts,     ....      394 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  twenty-one 

years,  .....  240,739 

Number  of  Scholars  in  the  Summer  Schools,      .  132,183 

Average  number  in  the  Summer  Schools,  .  100,726 

Number  of  Scholars  in  the  Winter  Schools,        .  154,860 

Average  number  in  Winter  Schools,       .  .  122,430 

Mean  average  in  Summer  and  Winter  Schools,  .  111,028 

Ratio  of  mean  average  attendance  to  whole  number 

of  Scholars,    .  .  .  .  .  .        .49 

Number  of  Male  Teachers,         ....   2,828 

Number  of  Female  Teachers,      ....   4,506 

Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers  per  month,  exclu- 
sive of  board,  ....  $21.86 

Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  week,  ex- 
clusive of  board,        •  •  •  «  .    $2.13 
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Aterage  length  of  all  tbe  Schools-  for  the  year,  in 

weeks  and  tenths  of  a  week,  .  .  .19.9 

Amonnt  of  money  raised  by  tax  in  1857,  for  support 

of  Schools,  .....  $402,761.11 
Amonnt  required  by  law,  .  .  .      $345,928.80 

Excess  over  amount  required  by  law,     .  .        $54,712.01 

Amount  received  from  State  School  funds,  .        $82,698.27 

Amonnt  received  from  local  funds,  .  .        $14,286.76 

Amount  expended  for  private  Schools,   .  .        $26,581.5^ 

Amount  of  voluntary  contributions  for  the  support 

of  private  and  prolonging  public  Schools,  .  $16,572.91 
Amount  paid  to  School  Committees,      .  .        $14,060.08 

Amount  of  Permanent  School  fund,   •     .  .      $449,085.48 

Amount  of  bank  tax  distributed  June  1,  1858,  .  .  $75,116.80 
Number  of  School  Houses  builjfc  the  past  year,    .  .       134 

Cost  of  the  same,  ....        $66,739.00 

Aggregate  amount  expended  for  School  purposes 

the  past  year,  ....      $623,699.69 

Number  of  good  School  Houses  in  the  State,      .  .    1,926 

Number  of  poor  School  Houses,  .  .  .    2,007 

Estimated  value  of  all  the  School  Houses,  $1,105,967.00 

Average  amount  of  School  money  raised  per  Scholar,  $1.69 

Average  amount  received  from  the  State,  .  $0,34.8 

Average  amount  expended  for  private  Schools,  $0,23.3 

Total  average  per  Scholar,         .  .  .  $2,17.8 

Population  of  the  State  in  1850,  .  .  580,308 

Valuation  of  the  State  in  1850,  .  .      $98,900,127 

Number  of  towns  that  raised  60  cents  per  inhabit- 

ant,  as  required  by  law,  .  .  .  .324 

Number  that  raised  less,  .  .  .  .65 

Per  centage  of  valuation  of  1850  appropriated  to 

Common  Schools,  in  mills  and  tenths  of  a  mill,  .       4.1 

Narober  of  towns  that  raised  $4,  and  less,  per  scholar,  •  1 

Number  that  raised  $3,  and  less  than  $4,  .  .  3 

Number  that  raised  $2,  and  less  than  $3,  •  .         33 

Number  that  raised  $1,  and  less  than  $2;  .  .      344 

Number  that  raised  less  than  $1,  .  «  .7 
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The  whole  number  of  scholars  retorned,  as  will  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  the  above  sammarj,  is  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  Were  the  returns 
received  from  every  town  and  plantation,  the  number  would  be 
about  two  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand.  The  number  thia 
year,  is  twenty-five  less  than  last  year.  As  there  are  less  delin- 
quencies this  than  last  year,  the  actual  decrease  in  the  number 
of  scholars  may  be  calculated  at  four  hundred.  The  following 
table  will  exhibit  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  different  coon- 
ties  as  reported  in  1857  and  in  1858^  with  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  each : 


Connties. 

Ifo.  of  SeboUrs  No.  of  Sobolara 

Inoreuo. 

DeetaoM. 

in  1857. 

in  1838. 

Androtooggln,   .        , 

9,778 

9.749 

— 

29 

Aroostook, 

6,451 

7,465 

1,004 

- 

Cumberland 

27,017 

26.568 

. 

449 

Fraoklin,  . 

7,313 

7,371 

68 

- 

Hancock,  •        , 

15.707 

15.821 

Hi 

- 

Keanebeo^ 

22.107 

21.787 

- 

320 

LIoooId,     . 

20,368 

20.015 

- 

S53 

Oxford,      . 

U,28l 

14,350 

€9 

- 

PODObfOOt, 

27,217 

27,416 

198 

- 

Pisoataqaig, 

6,881 

6,901 

20 

- 

Sagadaboo, 

9,137 

8,829 

- 

308 

Somerset,  . 

14.731 

14,215 

. 

5i€ 

Waldo,       . 

20,120 

20,071 

_ 

49 

Waohingtoo, 

17.308 

17.228 

- 

80 

York, 

23,351 

23,964 

613 

- 

The  above  exhibit  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  explain  any 
change  in  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  different  counties.  In 
Aroostook  there  has  been  an  actual  increase  of  but  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  as  the  plantations  of  Van  Buren,  Limestone 
and  No.  5,  R.  4,  report  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  from 
which  no  returns  were  received  last  year.  The  decrease  in 
Cumberland  is  due  to  an  admitted  error  in  the  return  of  1857, 
from  the  city  of  Portland,  by  which  there  appear  to  be  five 
hundred  and  ninety-four  less  scholars  this  year  than  last,  where- 
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as,  in  fact,  there  has  not  been  any  actual  dimination.  Admitting 
this  error;  there  has  been  an  increase  rather  than  decrease  in 
the  county.  The  gain  in  Franklin  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
that  the  town  of  Salena  reports  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
scholars,  from  which  no  report  was  had  last  year.  The  falling 
off  in  Rockland  and  Waldoborough  is  nearly  suflScient  to  account 
for  that  of  the  entire  county  of  Lincoln.  The  town  of  Green- 
field with  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  scholars,  was  taken 
from  Hancock  by  the  last  Legislature,  and  annexed  to  Penob- 
scot, which  furnishes  a  reason,  in  part,  for  the  gain  in  the  latter 
county,  and  also  shows  that  the  former  has  made  a  larger  real 
gain  than  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  The  loss  in  Bath  alone 
is  equal  to  the  whole  loss  in  Sagadahoc.  The  town  of  Lexing- 
ton with  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  scholars,  has  made  no 
report  the  present  year,  and  thus  compensates  a  part  of  the 
decrease  in  Somerset.  In  York,  Cornish  did  not  furnish  a 
return  in  1857.  The  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  scholars  in 
this  town,  and  the  increase  in  Biddeford,  are  equivalent  to  the 
gain  in  the  county. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  above,  that  no  marked  changes 
have  taken  place,  either  in  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  States 
or  in  any  individual  county.  The  losses  in  such  places  as  Bath, 
Rockland  and  Waldoborough  are  clearly  attributable  to  the 
depression  in  business.  Other  and  more  minute  causes  might 
be  assigned  for  some  of  the  changes  which  appear,  but  sufficient 
have  been  presented,  it  is  thought,  to  avoid  any  wrong  conclu- 
sions which  might  have  been  drawn  from  the  more  general 
exhibit  contained  in  the  Statistical  .Tables. 

But  the  attendance  of  these  scholars  upon  the  means  of  edu- 
cation is  a  question  of  far  more  significance  than  that  of  their 
number.  If  the  State  has  not  increased  her  population  within 
the  past  two,  three  or  four  years,  has  she  been  strengthened  in 
her  moral  forces,  by  the  right  discipline  of  those  who  are  soon 
to  assume  places  of  responsibility  and  influence  in  her  goveiii- 
ment,  her  agriculture,  her  commerce  and  her  manufactures? 
Have  all  these  two  hundred  apd  forty  thousand  children  been 
at  these  fountains  of  intelligence,  so  wisely  established,  because 
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go  entirolj  adapted  to  the  genius  of  our  govemmjent  and  the 
spirit  of  Chriatian  civilization?  Have  they  all  practiced  a 
regularity  in  attendance,  bo  that  not  a  link  has  been  broken,  or 
unobicrved,  in  the  golden  chain  that  marks  the  order  of  the 
various  elements  of  truth,  or  truths  themselves,  in  the  grand 
harmony  and  beauty  of  science  and  of  nature  ?  Has  poverty 
kept  any  from  the  abundant  feast?  Has  the  infidel  neglect  of 
parents  opposed  barriers,  or  wholly  withheld  any  from  this 
armory  of  life's  stern  and  solemn  realities?  Has  a  cold  in- 
difference, pervading  the  community,  chilled  to  freezing  a  sin- 
gle youth's  lovo  of  knowledge  ?  Have  unkind  teachers  kept 
any  from  these  avenues  to  intellectual  good  ?  Have  one,  ten, 
one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  thousand  of  these  children  been 
absent  from  the  school?  Have  they  beca  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance, in  vice  and  crime  ?  Could  all  these  interrogatories  be 
answered  in  the  negative,  the  State  might  well  proclaim  a  jubi- 
lee. She  could  glory  in  her  coming  strength,  and  like  the  Gre- 
cian mother,  point  to  her  children  as  the  cause  of  a  just  pride. 
But  the  mortifying  record  must  be  made,  that  not  one-half  of 
the  scholars  in  the  State,  on  an  average,  were  in  the  summer 
schools,  and  that  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  were  absent  from 
the  winter  schools.  The  grand  cause  must  be  found  with  the 
parents  of  the  absentees.  Upon  them  must  the  responsibility 
rest.  The  results  of  absenteeism  are  more  to  be  avoided  in 
our  cities  and  larger  villages,  than  in  the  ryral  portions  of  the 
State,  for  evil  habits  arc  here  more  easily  formed,  and  attended 
with  more  disastrous  consequences,  because  not  so  readily  de- 
tected or  so  easily  counteracted.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  re- 
ported attendance,  in  all  our  cities,  the  present  year,  is  latter 
than  last.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  ratio  of  the 
mean  average  attendance  in  the  summer  and  winter  schools,  to 
the  whole  number  of  scholars.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  real 
increase  in  Bath  is  less  than  seen  in  this  table,  as  the  returns 
from  that  city  in  1857,  were  quite  defective. 
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1857. 

1858. 

AngoBta,  . 

.39        .        .        .        .41 

Bangor,    . 

.52 

.54 

Batb, 

.20 

.41 

Belfast,    . 

.47 

.49 

Biddeford, 

.28 

.35 

Calais,      . 

.30 

.37 

Oardiner, . 

.47 

.49 

Hallowell, 

.39 

.41 

Portland, . 

.32 

.35 

Rockland,. 

.46 

.50 

The  average  of  the  above  is  forty-three  one*hnndredths,  while 
that  in  the  State  is  fortv-nioe. 


The  Number  op  Teachers  and  their  Wages. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  State  during  the 
school  year  ending  April  1,  1858,  was  seven  thousand  three 
Lundrcd  and  thirty-four;  males,  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-eight;  females,  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  six. 
It  exceeds* the  number  reported  in  1857,  by  two  hundred  and 
one;  males,  fifty-one;  females,  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
average  wages,  per  month,  exclusive  of  board,  paid  to  male 
teachers,  have  been  $21.86.  Last  year  they  were  $22.21. 
The  wages  paid  to  females  have  experienced  a  slight  advance. 
The  general  depression  of  business  has  undoubtedly  afiected 
this  department  of  service  as  every  other. 

A  more  enlightened  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  salary  of 
teachers  is  gradually,  yet  perceptibly,  possessing  the  public 
mind.  When  school  officers  shall  seek  for  well  qualified  in- 
atrnctors,  and  be  sustained  by  their  constituents,  compensating 
them  with  remunerative  wages,  such  teachers  will  bo  found. 
The  supply  will  be  equal  to  the  demand.  Young  men  and 
iromen  wiU  deem  it  an  object  to  make  a  special  cfibrt  to 
possess  the  requisite  attainments.    When  teachers  receive  but 
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a  mere  pittance  for  the  service,  and  are  not  employed  becaase 
of  any  personal  merit  or  qualification,  it  would  be  nnreaaonable 
to  expect  any  remarkable  manifestations  of  energy  or  skill. 
They  will  assume  their  labors  with  a  spirit  very  like  that  of 
their  employers.  School  districts  should  believe  in  this  truth, 
that  a  school  six  weeks  iu  length  may  be  of  more  value  than 
one  twelve  weeks.  It  will  be  as  tho  instructor  makes  it,  with 
the  aid  and  cooperation  of  parents.  And  the  character  which 
he  shall  give  it  will  be  according  to  his  fitness  and  the  spirit 
with  which  he  executes  his  trust. 


School  Monet. 

The  law  requires  that  sixty  cents  for  every  inhabitant  shall 
be  raised  for  the  support  of  schools.  The  amount  thus  required 
of  the  cities,  towns  and  plantations,  from  which  returns  have 
been  received,  would  be  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars  and  eighty  cents.  The 
sum  raised  was  four  hundred  and  two  thousand,  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-one  dollars  and  eleven  cents,  showing  an  excess  over 
the  amount  required  by  law  of  fifty-four  thousand,  sei^en  hundred 
and  twelve  dollars  and  one  cent.  The  amount  raised  by  tax, 
that  received  from  the  State  and  from  local  funds,  that  ex- 
pended for  the  support  of  private  and  for  prolonging  public 
schools,  that  paid  for  school  superintendence  and  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  school  houses,  constitute  the  sum  of  six  hundred 
and  twenty-three  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars 
and  sixty-nine  cents,  as  the  aggregate  expenditure  for  the  direct 
and  indirect  support  of  schools  the  past  year.  The  amount 
raised  gives  to  each  scholar,  on  an  average,  one  dollar  and  fifty- 
nine  cents ;  that  received  from  the  State,  thirty -four  cents  and 
eight  mills ;  and  from  local  funds,  with  the  sum  expended  in 
support  of  private  schools,  twenty-three  cents  and  eight  mills, 
making  an  average  sum  to  each  scholar  in  the  State  of  two  dol- 
lars, seventeen  cents  and  six  mills. 
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It  will  be  discovered,  bj  estimates  upon  the  above  data,  that 
the  sam  now  raised  by  tax  is  very  nearly  equivalent  to  seventy 
cents  to  each  inbabiAnt,  and  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
statistical  tables  accompanying  this  report;  that  the  excess  of 
fifty-four  thousand  dollars  is  raised  by  about  three-fourths  of 
the  towns,  while  the  remaining  one-fourth  raise  less  or  only 
what  the  law  imposes.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  whether 
the  law  should  not  be  amended  so  as  to  require  seventy  instead 
of  sixty  cents.  Should  the  law  be  thus  amended,  the  one- 
fourth  would  be  compelled  to  bear  a  burden  only  equal  to  that 
voluntarily  assumed  by  the  other  three-fourths.  All  are  alike 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  State.  The 
Legislature  should  seek  to  secure  as  great  an  equality  as  the 
case  will  admit.  The  three-fonrths  should  not  be  asked  to 
raise  less,  but  the  one-fourth  more.  The  attention  of  the  Leg- 
islature is  invited  to  the  following  facts  obtained  from  Table  1, 
Cumberland  County.  It  will  be  seen  that  Baldwin,  Falmouth, 
Pownal  and  Yarmouth  raise  the  precise  sum  required  by  law. 
Portland  furnishes  an  excess  of  $10,877.60;  Brunswick,  $1,014* 
40;  Raymond,  $314.80,  and  Westbrook,  $588.80.  North  Yar- 
mouth, with  a  valuation  of  $327,670.00,  raises  by  tax  only 
$700,  a  deficit  of  $32.60,  while  Raymond,  with  a  valuation  of 
$126,901.00,  raises  $1000,  and  Gray,  with  $238,092.00,  raises 
$1,100.00.  The  above  are  sufficient  to  show  the  propriety  and 
and  justice  of  the  suggested  amendment  to  the  law. 


School  Fund. 

The  Permanent  School  Fund  of  the  State,  June  1,  1858,  wa9 
$144,016.90,  and  June  1,  1857,  was  $136,346.54.  This  Fund 
has  a  prospective  increase  from  the  sales  of  487,567  acres  of 
reserved  lands ;  from  twenty  per  cent,  of  all  moneys  hereafter 
accruing  from  the  sales  of  all  the  public  lands,  unsold  and  not 
otherwise  appropriated ;  and  from  some  $30,000  on  notes  now 
due  for  school  lands.  The  resolve  of  April  13,  1858,  appro* 
priating  twenty  per  cent.,  was  not  supposed  by  the  Land  Agent 
2 
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to  apply  to  a  certain  class  of  salesi  and,  consequently,  certain 
moneys  have  been  paid  into  the  treasury  of  State,  siDce  the 
passage  of  the  resolve,  which  should  hav#  been  returned  as  be- 
longing to  the  School  Fund.  If  the  Land  Agent  has  had  ft  mis- 
apprehension of  the  resolve,  he  will  speedily  nwike  the  correc- 
tion necessary  to  secure  the  intended  increase  to  the  Fand. 

It  becomes  a  question  of  interest,  whether  any  further  legis- 
lation is  needed  to  give  security  to  this  source  of  aid  to  cor 
common  schools.  The  returns  of  the  Land  Agent  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  State,  of  any  money  due  to  tlie  Fund,  as  well  ^s  all 
securities  taken  for  school  lands  when  sold,  should  be  open  to 
the  educational  department  of  the  State,  that  a  minute  exhibit 
may  be  made,  when  thought  essential,  of  their  amounts  and 
character. 


Teachers*  Convextions. 

The  law  which  created  the  oflBce  of  Superintendent  of  Com- 
tmon  Schools,  provided  for  Teachers'  Conventions.  Their 
(intended  object  was  to  furnish  instruction  to  the  teachers  of 
•our  common  schools,  wherein  they  were  found  deficient  io  their 
literary  qualifications  or  their  general  views  and  methods  of 
school  government.  It  had  long  been  the  conviction  of  the 
entire  community  that  not  all  those  who  acted  as  instructors  of 
jouth,  had  themselves  been  sufficiently  taught.  This,  indeed, 
was  a  matter  of  positive  knowledge  with  those  who  were  quali- 
fied and  had  an  opportunity  to  judge,  while  those  who  were 
skilled  in  the  science  of  the  mind  and  the  laws  of  its  develop- 
ment, clearly  saw  that  the  great  majority  of  these  teachers 
■must  teach  with  more  than  uncertain  results.  Hence  arose  tbe 
necessity  for  some  means,  however  humble,  to  awaken  the  com- 
munity to  an  intelligent  view  of  the  subject  of  school  in8tra^ 
fion,  and  open  an  avenue  to  the  teachers  for  the  needed  im- 
provement. It  has  been  my  aim  to  conduct  the  conventioos  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  these  views,  and  gentlemen  have  been 
•employed  as  instructorF|  who  have  had  the  requisite  literary 
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qnalificatioDS  and  experience.  Those  branches  have  been 
reviewed  which  are  taught  in  our  public  schools,  and  their  ele- 
ments have  been  developed  as  folly  as  the  time  woal4  allow. 
This  coarse  has  been  porsned  from  a  belief  that  many  of  onr 
teachers,  who  might  be  pronounced  qualified,  on  a  general  ex- 
amination, would  be  found,  on  one  more  thorough,  greatly  defi- 
cient in  their  knowledge  of  elementary  principles.  Herein  is 
the  grand  unfitness  of  many,  and  the  cause  of  their  failures  in 
teaching,  as  well  as  the  ill-sucpess  which  many  scholars  meet  in 
different  branches  of  study-  It  also  shows  the  necessity  of 
creating  a  standard  of  teaching  that  shall  have  as  its  distin- 
gnishing  feature,  a  thorough  instruction  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  all  the  branches  of  a  common  school  education. 
When  such  a  standard  is  made,  many  modes  of  instruction  now 
practiced  and  unavoidably  attended  with  hurtful  results,  cannot 
longer  exist.  The  recitation  of  the  mere  words  of  the  text- 
book, with  no  evidences  of  individual  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  learner,  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  necessary  adherence  of 
the  teachers  to  the  books,  to  their  questions  and  answers. 
The  rules  and  principles  enunciated  are  taken  as  conclusive, 
the  mind  of  the  scholar  making  no  effort  to  discover  their 
reason  or  truthfulness.  The  mihd  educated  in  this  manner, 
must  be  weak,  at  best,  in  its  powers,  and  exhibit  in  its  mani« 
festatioBs  nothing  better  than  a  spirit  of  servile  imitation  or 
dependence.  As  every  teacher  imparts  somewhat  of  himself  to 
his  pupils,  then  must  the  teacher,  whose  want  of  correct  intel- 
lectual training  is  seen  in  such  methods  of  teaching,  occupy  a 
position  of  fearful  responsibility.  Whoever  gives  this  subject 
a  moment's  thoughtful  reflection,  cannot  fail  to  admit  the  imperi- 
ous demand  which  everywhere  exists,  not  only  for  the  Teachers' 
Conventions  but  for  other  agencies  to  render  our  schools  a 
source  of  healthful  mental  discipline. 

Another  evil  is  found  in  many  schools  in  the  State,  and  has, 
in  part,  the  same  origin  as  that  of  the  parrot-like  recitation  to 
which  I  have  referred.  It  is  seen  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  arithmetic.  I  refer  to  the  use  of  aids,  or  keys,  in  which  are 
given  not  only  the  answers  but  the  solutions  of  the  questions. 
This  must  tend  to  prevent  a  spirit  of  independent  investigation 
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which  is  one  of  the  best  reBalts  of  edacation.  Such  a  coarse 
is  not  calculated  to  create  an  abilitj  to  call  into  exercise  and 
combine  in  effort,  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  the  investiga- 
tion 0^  truth.  It  begets  a  habit  of  dependence  which  forbids 
the  idea  of  snccessfnl  mental  action.  This  improper  nse  of 
helps  on  the  part  of  scholars,  results,  in  part,  from  inabilitj  in 
the  teachers  to  render  the  required  assistance. 

Not  only  have  the  conventions  sought  to  improve  the  literary 
qualifications  of  the  teachers,  but  to  impart  correct  views  upoo 
every  duty  devolved  upon  them.  School  organization,  tlie 
methods  of  classification,  management  and  recitation  of  classes, 
the  duties  of  teachers  towards  their  scholars  and  the  parents, 
and  their  moral  as  well  as  legal  obligations,  were  subjects  to 
which  the  attention  of  teachers  was  repeatedly  called.  And, 
in  fine,  an  effort  was  made  to  open  up  to  the  teachers  the  whole 
domain  of  their  labor,  and  inspire  them  with  noble  purposes 
and  aims  in  the  discharge  of  their  entire  duty.  I  deem  it  a 
duty  to  call  your  attention  to  another  feature  of  the  convention 
system.  It  is  adapted  to  awaken  and  call  into  action  the  com- 
munity in  which  a  session  is  held  and  extend  its  influence  to  the 
towns  adjacent.  The  apathy  of  parents  is  one  of  the  most 
formidable  barriers  to  a  much  greater  development  of  ourcoui- 
men  schools.  To  overcome  this^  some  such  agency  is  needed, 
and  it  has  been  frequently  and  voluntarily  admitted  by  manj 
communities  in  which  sessions  have  been  held,  that  highly  favor> 
able  results  have  been  effected  by  these  public  gatherings  of  the 
teachers  and  parents.  It  calls  attention  to  the  subject,  pro- 
yokes  discussion,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  adoption  of  more 
consistent  and  enlightened  rules  of  action.  A  second  and  even 
a  third  session  of  the  convention  has  been  earnestly  requested 
in  a  number  of  cases  by  the  same  community,  from  the  visable 
results  upon  their  schools.  I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  report 
that  the  utility  and  efficiency  of  the  law  providing  for  these 
conventions  have  been  again,  and  it  would  seem  conclusively, 
established  by  the  spirit  and  numbers  with  which  they  have 
been  sustained  by  the  teachers  of  the  State.  Whatever  doubts 
the  framers  of  the  law  may  have  entertained  in  regard  to 
the  adaptedneas  of  the  system  to  onr  peculiar  condition  and 
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▼ants,  its  operation  shows  to  havo  been  wholly  nnfonnded.  It 
is  especiallj  gratifying  in  a  State  so  slow  to  follow  the  experi- 
ence of  other  States,  and  it  would  seem,  so  constitutionally 
timid  in  its  legislation,  to  have  a  measure  so  vitally  important 
secure  for  itself  the  hearty  support  of  the  entire  community. 

In  giving  a  more  specific  report  of  the  conventions  which 
have  been  held  the  present  year,  I  would  state  that  a  session 
of  one  week  has  been  held  in  each  county  of  the  State.    Notices 
were  given  by  means  of  circulars  and  through  the  public  jour- 
nals.    In  every  county,  the  instructors  and  members  of  the  con- 
vention were  received  and  entertained  with  marked  kindness 
by  the  citizens  of  the  place  where  it  was  held.    A  church  or 
hall  was  gratuitously  furnished  in  each  county,  and  board  was 
obtained  at  a  reduced  charge.     In  the  city,  of  Bath,  the  female 
members  of  the  convention  were  provided  with  board,  free  of 
charge.     The  conventions  in  Aroostook,  Penobscot,  Piscata- 
quis, Somerset,  Waldo,  Franklin,  Androscoggin  and  Sagadahoc, 
were  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  Prof.  P.  A.  Chad- 
bourne  of  Williams*  College,  and  Prof.  Harry  Brickctt  of  New 
Hampshire.     These  gentlemen  were  connected  with  the  con- 
ventions in  this  State  in  1857.    Their  attainments  and  experi- 
ence eminently  fitted  them  for  the  position,  and  they  fully 
sustained  the  reputation  which  they  acquired  the  previous  year. 
They  not  only  imparted  sound  instruction,  but  sought  to  imbue 
the  teachers  with  desires  and  purposes  for  higher  attainmentS| 
and  greater  usefulness  in  their  department  of  labor.     Many 
teachers  in  Maine  will  long  remember  them,  and  their  earnestly 
imparted  instruction. 

Charles  Northend,  A.  M.,  of  Connecticut,  and  Moses  T. 
Brown,  Esq.,  of  New  Hampshire,  had  charge  of  the  conventions 
in  Washington,  Hancock,  Eenaebee,  Cumberland,Oxford,  Lincoln 
and  York.  Mr.  Northend  has  had  a  valuable  experience  as  a 
teacher  and  a  Institute  Instructor.  His  instructions  and  lec- 
tures abounded  in  correct  views  and  practical  hints  upon  the  ele- 
ments of  the  common  English  branches  and  the  subject  of  school 
government.  Mr.  Brown,  his  associate,  was  eminei^tly  fitted 
for  the  department  under  his  charge,  and  united  in  making  the 
Conventions  under  their  management  deservedly  popular  and 
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Qseftil.  They  labored  with  conscientioas  fidelity  for  the  highest 
good  of  all  the  teachers,  not  omitting  any  subject  connected 
with  their  peculiar  wants.  In  addition  to  the  day  sessions, 
devoted  to  a  review  of  the  branches  taught  in  our  common 
schools,  a  public  lecture  was  given  each  evening  of  the  session. 
Besides  those  delivered  by  your  Superintendent  and  Messrs. 
Ohadboume,  Brickett,  Northend,  and  Brown,  a  single  lecture 
was  given  by  each  of  the  following  gentlemen :  John  C.  Cald> 
well,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Washington  Academy  at  East  Machias^ 
Lyman  S.  Strickland,  A.  B.,  Principal  of  Houlton  Academy,  H. 
L.  Chase,  A.  B.,  Principal  at  Hampden  Academy ;  M.  T.  Lnd- 
den,  Esq.,  of  Turner,  Edward  P.  Weston,  A.  M.,  Principal  of 
Maine  Female  Seminary,  and  Joseph  J.  Taylor,  E8(](.,  of  New- 
castle. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  at  all  the  Con- 
ventions, was  two  thousand  and  eighty-four.  This  will  give  an 
average  attendance  at  each  Convention  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine,  and  is  larger  than  on  any  preceding  year  since  the 
establishment  of  the  present  system.  It  will  also  increase  from 
year  to  year,  provided  the  Conventions,  in  their  character  and 
exercises,  bo  strictly  kept  to  the  purposes  of  their  creation. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  place  and  time  of  each  session 
and  the  number  of  teachers  attending : 


r 

Hemben. 

Coonllct. 

When  held. 

When. 

/ 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Aroostook, 

HoaUoD. 

Aug.  28, 

84 

53 

77 

Wwbington, 

E.  Maehiaa, 

Aog.  23, 

UO 

64 

84 

PiBDobseot, 

Hampden, 

Aug.  80, 

77 

119 

196 

Haooook, 

EUaworth, 

Aag.  80. 

49 

97 

146 

Pisoataquit. 

Dofer, 

Sept.  6, 

65 

70 

13» 

Kminebeo, 

China, 

J8ept.  6, 

102 

108 

210 

Bomenet, 

Hartland, 

Sept  13, 

69 

94 

16S 

CamberUnd, 

Windham, 

Sept.  13, 

85 

95 

180 

Waldo, 

Camden, 

Sept.  20. 

84 

41 

75 

Oxford, 

Paria, 

Sept.  20, 

63 

55 

m 

Franklio» 

New  Sharon, 

Sept.  27, 

75 

65 

140 

LIdooIo, 

Jeiferaon, 

Sept.  87. 

55 

68 

118 

AndrosooffgiD, 

Tnroer, 

Oct.  4. 

(i8 

78 

146 

York, 

Comiah, 

Cot.  4, 

107 

106 

2i3 

Bath, 

Oct  n. 

28 

70 

96 

Oil 

1173 

""Sir 
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It  sfioold  be  stated  that  comparatively  none  are  embraced 
in  the  above  table  who  were  not  constantly  in  attendanoC;  and 
wholly  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  session.  A  desire  for 
improvement  and  professional  excellence  was  clearly  evinced 
by  a  much  larger  number  than  on  any  preceding  year.  This 
should  arouse  the  people  to  a  ready  and  hearty  response,  and 
awaken  in  them  the  spirit  of  liberality.  Among  the  seven 
thousand  common  school  teachers  in  the  State,  there  are  many 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  their  profession,  and  solicitously 
awaiting  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  where  they 
may  pursue  a  course  of  study  and  disciplino  fitting  them  for  a 
broader  and  more  successful  field  of  labor.  It  is  respectfully 
submitted  that  the  Legislature  should  second  any  advances 
which  the  teachers  of  the  Statie  desire  to  make.  The  young 
men  and  women  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  annual  expenditure 
of  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  the  education  of  so 
large  an  army  of  youth,  will  not  be  overlooked  when  the  sub- 
ject receives  a  tithe  of  the  consideration  which  it  merits.  The 
overseer  of  a  factory  must  be  a  perfect  master  of  the  business 
or  lose  his  place.  Yet,  in  the  school  room  is  being  set  in  op- 
eration machinery  as  much  more  delicate,  as  the  immaterial  is 
superior  to  the  material.  The  Teachers'  Conventions,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  Superintendent,  are  accomplishing  much  for  the 
cause  of  common  schools.  An  additional  appropriation  of  five 
hundred  dollars  would  greatly  increase  their  power  for  useful- 
ness. Another  lecturer  could  be  added  to  the  corps  of  Instruct- 
ors, and  lectures  could  be  delivered  in  towns  adjacent  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  For  the  support  of  Teachers'  Institutes, 
$4,800  are  annually  appropriated  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  New 
Hampshire,  $5,200. 


Education  in  the  Plantations. 

A  resolve  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1857,  appropri- 
ating the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  each  of  the  plantations 
of  Van  Buren,  Madawaska  and  Hancock,  in  the  county  of  Aroos- 
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took,  for  the  support  of  English  schools  thereioi  proTided  the 
plantalions  would  each  raise  by  tax  the  same  sam  for  school 
purposes.  The  plantation  of  Hancock,  alone,  complied  with 
the  conditions  of  the  resolve.  A  similar  resolve  was  passed 
by  the  last  Legislature.  In  my  last  annual  report  I  gave  a  fall 
account  of  my  visit  to  these  plantations,  and  intended  to  set 
forth  their  educational  condition  and  wants,  indicating  an  in- 
tention to  repeat  the  visit  the  present  year,  but  as  neither  of 
the  plantations  responded  to  the  terms  of  the  last  resolve,  I 
did  not  deem  it  my  duty  to  carry  out  the  expressed  purpose. 
No  improvement  can  be  presumed  in  favor  of  the  schools  in 
Van  Buren  or  Madawaska.  The  former  reported,  in  April  last, 
seven  hundred  and  three  scholars,  but  no  summer  or  winter 

.  schools  for  the  year  ending  at  that  time.  In  a  neighborhood 
near  Yiolette  Brook,  a  few  English  and  American  families  have 
maintained  a  private  school  for  a  portion  of  the  year.  Mada- 
waska reported  eight  hundred  and  twenty  scholars,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  attending  the  summer,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  the  winter  schools.  These  schools  were  sustained 
by  the  money  received  from  the  State  School  Fund,  the  plan- 
tation not  having  raised  any  by  tax.  Mons.  Francis  Thibe- 
deaux  continues  to  sustain  a  private  school,  taught  by  a  French- 
man.  This  is  practically  a  free  school.  Rev.  Henri  Dionne 
also  has  a  private  school  under  his  immediate  direction  at  the 
upper  chapel,  to  aid  in  the  support  of  which  the  last  Legislature 
granted  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars.  This  money  has  been 
passed  to  the  agent  of  the  district,  and  his  receipt  is  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  State. 

Hancock  plantation  reported,  last  April,  seven  hundred  and 
one  scholars,  one  hundred  in  the  summer  schools  and  eighty  in 
the  winter  schools,  during  the  year  ending  at  that  date,  and 
raised  by  tax  for  the  support  of  schools,  two  hundred  dollars. 
More  attention  is  paid  to  the  education  of  the  young  ia 
Hancock  than  in  either  of  the  other  plantations.  At  Fort 
Kent,  in  that  plantation,  a  large  and  flourishing  English  school 
of  fifty  scholars  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years,  tau^t 

ibr  the  first  year  by  a  Miss  Huntress,  an  experienced  and  ao- 
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complishcd  teacher.  The  present  iustnictress  is  a  Miss  Marshall 
of  New  Portland.  A  portion  of  the  two  hundred  dollars  ex- 
pended in  this  plantation  by  me,  according  to  the  resolvC;  has 
been  bestowed  npon  this  school,  and  the  balance  upon  three 
others.  One  of  these  was  taught  at  St.  Francis,  for  fourteen 
weeks,  consisting  of  fifteen  scholars.  Books  were  purchased 
for  them.  It  was  the  first  school  ever  taught  in  this  district, 
and  was  attended  with  very  satisfactory  results.  Another 
school  of  fourteen  weeks  was  taught  in  district  No.  two.  Town's 
Readers  and  Spellers  were  also  furnished  to  this  school.  An 
excellent  teacher  had  charged  of  it,  and  awaked  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  scholars  and  the  parents.  The  third  school  above 
Fort  Kent,  on  the  St.  John,  was  in  district  No.  four,  and  con- 
tinued sixteen  weeks.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  was 
twenty-three.  In  this  school  was  a  French  class  of  six.  In  the 
Fort  Kent  village  school,  the  following  studies  are  pursued  : 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  book-keeping,  astronomy,  algebra/ 
and  the  French  language.  The  teacher  receives  $250,  exclu- 
sive of  board,  for  the  year.  This  school  is  doing  much  good, 
and  is  sustained  mainly  by  private  munificence.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  neat  and  commodious  house.  Col.  David  Page  of  Fort 
Kent,  has  very  kindly  and  gratuitously  aided  me  in  the  establish- 
ment and  superintendence  of  these  schools  in  Hancock  planta- 
tion. In  giving  me  a  report  of  these  schools,  he  says :  "  Much 
good  has  been  accomplished  through  their  means,  and  parents, 
who  hitherto  have  had  no  desire  that  their  children  learn  to 
read,  have  begun  to  exhibit  a  lively  interest  on  the  subject  of 
education.  The  wisdom  of  the  appropriation  is  clearly  estab- 
lished by  the  results  already  secured." 

Vouchers  will  be  furnished  you  for  the  two  hundred  dollars 
expended  by  me  in  this  plantation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  profound  mortification  that  so  small  a  frac- 
tion of  the  children  of  this  French  district,  consisting  of  the 
plantations  of  Yan  Buren,  Madawaska,  and  Hancock,  stretching 
along  the  valley  of  the  St.  John  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
and  embracing  some  of  the  finest  lands  in  Maine,  should  re- 
ceive the  rudiments  of  an  education.    Unless  better  educated. 
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they  will  do  little  more  than  perpetuate  the  harden  which  their 
fathers  have  cast  upon  the  State,  and  be  as  unfit  as  thej  to  an- 
derstand  or  perform  the  duties  of  citizens.  The  inhabitants 
of  Hancock  seem  disposed  to  respond  to  the  liberality  of  the 
State,  and  make  €verf  reasonable  effort  to  increase  the  general 
education  of  the  young.  This  cannot  be  asserted  of  the  other 
two  plantations.  It  is  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  to 
doTise  such  measures  as  the  case  demands. 


The  Maine  Teaches. 

In  the  month  of  June  last,  I  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  journal,  called  Thp  Maine  Teacher,  and  devoted  to  the 
educational  interests  of  Maine.  Each  number  contains  thirty- 
two  pages.  The  average  monthly  issne  will  be  one  thousand 
copies.  This  will  give  three  hundred  and  eighty*foar  thousand 
pages  for  the  year.  The  positive  usefulness  of  such  a  periodi- 
cal will  not  be  questioned,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State  are  without  those  potent  auxiUiaries, 
school  libraries,  and  that  a  scarcity  of  reading  matter  upon  al- 
most every  subject  of  a  purely  educational  nature,  everywhere 
abounds.  Comparatively  few  of  the  public  journals  have  been 
wont  to  furnish  articles  upon  topics  adapted  to  the  intellectoal 
wants  of  scholars,  or  presenting  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
parents  or  teachers.  No  means  have  existed  for  reaching  tho 
great  body  of  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  State,  or  the 
families  composing  their  fields  of  labor.  Knowing  that  in 
the  educational  history  of  many  other  States,  sucU  a  publi- 
cation was  the  precursor  of  almost  revolutionary  reforms  in 
their  school  systems,  the  modes  of  teaching,  and  the  views  and 
sentiments  of  the  people  upon  subjects  affecting  their  schools, 
I  deemed  it  wise,  if  not  a  positive  duty,  to  inaugurate  such  an 
Agency  in*  Maine.  The  labor  incident  to  its  management  and 
the  risk  of  a  support  equal  to  its  expense,  have  been  cheerfully 
borne.  It  is  believed  that  a  greatly  increased  circolation  can 
be  secured  for  the  second  year,  and  thus  render  no  unimportant 
service  io  the  cause  of  common  schools. 


The  attentioD  of  the  LegbhUn  is  iBTited  to  the  folloiriii^ 
considerations :  The  daties  imposed  by  law  upon  Ike  Sapeiin* 
tending  School  Coomittees  are  not  anfreqaently  onions  and 
always  important  The  examination  of  teadiers,  the  soperris- 
ion  of  all  the  schools,  the  selection  and  iatrodnetion  of  text 
books,  the  examination  of  plans  for  new  school  houses^  the 
preparation  of  an  annnal  report  to  the  town  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  hare  a  rital  connection  with  snoeessfolly  con- 
docted  schools,  and  demand  an  amount  of  labor  and  time  by  no 
means  compensated  by  the  legal  fee  of  one  dollar  per  diem. 
Intelligence  should  distinguish  the  discharge  of  each  of  these 
duties.  This  intelligence  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  intuitively 
possessed  by  each  and  every  member  of  the  committee.  A  part 
of  it,  at  least,  must  come  to  them  from  sources  other  than  them- 
selves. The  Teacher  will  enumerate,  from  time  to  time,  the 
duties  of  these  school  oflBcers,  and  furnish  rules  and  suggestions 
for  their  right  performance.  In  view  of  these  and  othfer  facts, 
one  copy  should  be  sent  to  the  school  committee  of  each  city 
and  town  in  the  State.  This  would  require  an  appropriation 
of  but  three  hundred  dollars,  a  sum  wholly  trifling  when  com- 
pared with  the  lai*ger  amount  expended  in  the  support  of 
schools.  It  should  be  duly  considered,  that  this  larger  amount 
will  secure  results  according  to  the  intelligenco  with  which  its 
expenditure  is  superintended. 


A  State  Nobxal  School. 

The  annual  reports  issuing  from  the  educational  department 
of  the  State,  for  a  series  of  years,  have  presented  the  subject 
of  a  Normal  School,  and  recommended  its  establishment.  This 
has  been  the  result  of  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  utility  and 
of  its  adaptedness  to  our  system  of  common  schools.  The 
training  of  teachers  for  their  work  can  be  sustained  by  arguments 
as  irrefragable  as  the  professional  education  of  any  other  class. 
As  a  system;  it  has  been  subjected,  in  a  number  of  cases,  to  the 
severest  tests,  and  in  the  midst  of  communities  hostile  to  its 
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adoption,  and  readj  to  aDnonnce  the  elightest  indications  of 
failure.  It  would  seem  that  this  were  enough  to  silence  the 
▼oioo  of  opposition,  for,  an  opposition  to  be  reasonable,  must 
furnish  arguments  which  have  not  been  repeatedly  and  entirely 
refuted.  \  The  Normal  School  can  autfaoritativelj  ask  a  place 
in  any  system  of  public  schools,  for  it  has  maintained  its  pro- 
fessed character  for  many  years  in  different  States,  countries, 
and  nations,  under  various  oi*deals  of  practical  utility,  and  with 
not  a  failure  on  record  against  it.  In  its  character  and  history, 
it  can  safely  challenge  the  deadliest  opponent. 

Its  office  is  to  qualify  or  train  young  men  and  women  for  a 
specific  calling,  and  having  but  one  prime  object  in  view,  it  pur- 
sues it  in  a  certain  and  specific  course.  The  theological  school 
does  not  profess  to  fit  men  for  the  law  or  for  medicine,  nor 
those  of  the  latter,  train  its  students  for  the  pulpit.  The  Nor- 
mal School  is  just  as  identical  in  its  aims  and  character  as  the 
theological,  medical  or  law  school.  The  advocates  of  a  theo- 
logical course  of  study  would  be  unwilling  to  dispense  with  a 
seminary  established  expressly  to  fit  men,  in  their  literary  qual- 
ifications, for  the  ministry,  with  its  course  of  study  especially 
adapted  to  the  work  in  view,  for  an  opportunity,  it  may  be,  to 
prosecute  the  study  of  moral  science  in  some  other  institution 
of  learning,  although  its  list  of  text-books  be  ever  so  complete. 
Nor  will  the  friends  of  a  Normal  School  be  willing  that  it  be 
robbed  of  its  distinguishing  features,  but  insist  that  it  stand  for 
trial,  with  its  purposes  well  defined  and  its  real  character  un- 
changed. It  does  not  seek  to  prepare  young  men  for  college 
or  for  any  one  branch  of  business,  but  to  educate  them  in  ref- 
erence to  the  work  of  teaching,  by  the  adoption  and  use  of  a 
course  of  study  philosophically  arranged  and,  at  each  advance, 
meeting  their  intellectual  wants,  and  with  their  minds  constantly 
called  to  the  object  of  their  training.  Although  this  subject 
has  been  received  with  a  greatly  increased  public  sentiment  in 
its  favor  each  year,  yet  there  are  those  who  still  raise  their 
voice  and  influence  against  it  They  are,  in  many  cases,  either 
iaterested  in  some  local  institution  of  learning,  professing  to 
furnish  as  good  facilities  for  Normal  School  instruotton,  or  have 
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nerer  examined  the  character  or  history  of  Normal  Schools. 
Many  who  oocopied  this  position  bat  a  few  years  since,  have 
honorably  yielded  to  the  accnmnlated  evidence  in  proof  of  their 
utility/  • 

It  is  difficnlt  to  conceive  how  any  can  oppose  objections  to 
such  a  school  in  Maine,  when  its  commanding  excellence  else- 
where has  been  attested  by  some  of  the  most  accurate  scholars, 
intelligent  educators  and  ablest  statesmen  of  the  age.  They 
may  have  an  opinion  of  their  perceptive  faculties  sufficient  for 
this,  but  it  would  be  a  mark  of  greater  wisdom  to  survey  the 
entire  field  and  be  able  to  speak  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
whole  subject.  Such  men  as  Silas  Wright,  De  Witt  Clinton, 
Henry  Barnard,  Horace  Mann,  Dr.  Stone,  Dr.  Hopkins,  Dr. 
Channing,  John  C.  Spencer,  Governor  Banks,  Edward  Everett, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  have  given  their  per- 
sonal infloence  and  weight  of  character  to  the  educational  policy 
which  is  here  advocated.  When  Silas  Wright  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  it  was  supposed,  and  with  some  reason,  for 
knowing  but  little  of  the  school  then  in  operation  at  Albany, 
he  had  spoken  against  it,  that  he  would  recommend  its  suspen- 
sion, but  an  examination  into  its  aims  and  the  manner  of  its 
management,  made  him  one  of  its  firmest  defenders.  On  the 
dignity  of  the  teachers'  office  the  Bev.  Dr.  Channing  well  re- 
marked :  **  We  maintain  that  higher  ability  is  required  for  the 
office  of  an  educator  of  the  young  than  for  that  of  a  statesman. 
The  highest  ability  is  that  which  penetrates  farthest  into  human 
nature,  comprehends  the  miod  in  all  its  capacities,  traces  out 
the  laws  of  thought  and  moral  action,  understands  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature,  and  how  it  may  be  approached,  under- 
stands the  springs,  motives,  applications  by  which  the  child  is 
to  be  roused  to  the  most  vigorous  and  harmonious  action  of  all 
its  faculties,  understands  its  perils  and  knows  how  to  blend 
and  modify  the  influences  which  outward  circumstances  exert 
on  the  youthful  mind.  The  speculations  of  statesmen  are  shal- 
low  compared  with  the§e.  It  is  the  chief  function  of  the  states- 
man to  watch  over  the  outward  interests  of  the  people ;  but 
that  of  the  educator  to  quicken  its  souL    The  statesman  mntt 
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stsdy  and  manage  the  pa88ioti8  and  prejudices  of  the  commii- 
nity ;  the  educator  mnst  study  the  essential,  the  deepest,  the 
loftiest  principles  of  hnman  nature.  The  statesman  works  with 
ODorse  instramonts  for  coarse  ends;  the  educator  works  by 
the  most  refined  influences  on  that  delicate,  ethereal  essence-* 
the  immortal  sonl."  The  same  eloquent  divine,  in  an  address 
delivered  at  Boston,  in  1857,  thus  advocated  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers: 
*^  We  need  an  institution  for  the  formation  of  better  teacbors  ; 
and,  until  this  step  is  taken,  we  can  make  no  important  pro- 
gress.  The  most  crying  want  in  this  commonwealth  is  the 
want  of  accomplished  teachers.  We  boast  of  oar  schools ;  but 
our  schools  do  comparatively  little  for  want  of  educated  id* 
•tractors.  Without  good  teaching  a  school  is  but  a  name.  An 
institution  for  training  men  to  train  the  young  would  be  a  fooo* 
tain  of  living  waters,  sending  forth  streams  to  refresh  present 
and  future  ages.  As  yet,  our  legislators  have  denied  to  the 
poor  and  laboring  classes  this  means  of  education.  We  trust  they 
will  not  always  prove  blind  to  the  highest  interest  of  the  State. 
We  want  better  teachers  and  more  teachers  for  all  classes  of 
society.  We  want  that  the  resources  of  the  community  should 
be  directed  to  the  procuring  of  better  instructors,  as  its  highest 
concern."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Stone  well  remarked  as  follows :  «  To 
every  sort  of  business  in  which  men  engage,  some  previous  dis* 
cipline  is  considered  necessary,  and  this  idea,  confimed  by  all 
experience,  proceeds  on  the  universal  and  very  correct  assump- 
tion, that  the  human  mind  knows  nothing  of  business  by  intui- 
tion, and  that  miraculous  inspiration  is  not  to  be  expected.  A 
man  is  not  thought  capable  of  shoeing  a  horse,  or  making  a  hat, 
without  serving  an  apprenticeship  at  the  business.  Why,  then, 
should  the  task  of  the  schoolmaster,  the  most  difficult  and  deli- 
cate 6f  all,  the  management  of  the  human  mind,  that  most  intri- 
cate and  complex  of  machines,  be  left  to  mere  intuition,  be 
supposed  to  require  no  previous  training.  Tiiat  the  profession 
of  school  teacher  should  so  long  be  kept  so  low  in  the  scale  of 
professions,  that  it  should  even  now  be  so  generally  regarded 
as  a  pursuit  which  needs,  and  can  reward,  neither  time  nor 
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paiD8  spent  io  preparation  for  its  important  daties,  is  a  plain 
troth  and  example  of  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  human  race 
to  perfect  the  most  important  parts  of  the  social  system.'*  In 
an  address  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Humphrey)  on  the  opening 
of  the  Normal  School  at  Westfield,  Mass.,  we  find  the  following 
words :  ''  It  is  not  so  well  considered  as  it  should  be  that  edo* 
cation  is  both  a  science  and  an  art.  Though  not  one  of  the 
exact  sciences,  it  rests  on  deep  and  complicated  elementary 
principles;  and  calls  for  a  more  careful  study  of  the  early  sus** 
ceptibilities  and  operations  of  the  human  mind  than  any  other 
science.  Every  child  has,  if  I  may  so  speak,  three  nature8--*a 
physical,  mental  and  a  moral,  between  which  there  are  mysteri* 
ous  sympathies  and  jconnections  that  reciprocally  govern  and 
are  governed.  He  has  organs  of  sense,  which  are  the  inlets  of 
knowledge,  and  without  which  he  could  not  learn  any  thing 
however  skillful  the  teacher.  He  would  still  have  a  mind,  but 
it  would  be  a  prisoner,  groping  hopelessly  in  a  dungeon.  He 
has  perception,  reason,  memory,  and  imagination.  He  can 
learn  and  apply  rules,  understand  propositions,  and  in  simple 
examples,  see  the  connection  between  premises  and  conclusions. 
He  can  be  stimulated  and  swayed  by  motives,  and  is  peculiarly 
alive  to  their  influence.  He  is  susceptible  to  a  great  variety  of 
opposite  emotions — of  hope  and  fear ;  of  joy  and  sorrow ;  of 
love  and  hatred.  Every  child,  in  the  primary  school,  has  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  rational  nature — has  a  conscience.  He  can 
descern  between  good  and  evil.  He  knows  the  difference  be* 
tween  right  and  wrong :  between  truth  and  falsehood.  In  shorty 
he  has  within  him  all  the  elements  of  high  repponsibilily,  aU 
the  noble  faculties  of  an  accountable  being.  But  these  facul^ 
ties  are  yet  to  be  unfolded,  to  be  cultivated,  to  be  educated. 
The  understanding  needs  it.  The  memory  needs  it.  The  im- 
agination needs  it.  The  conscience  and  heart  need  it.  This 
id  what  I  mean  by  education  as  an  arty  and  the  art  here,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  is  founded  upon  the  science.  It  is  seizing 
upon  the  elements  and  reducing  them  to  order;  it  is  arranging 
and  applying  fundamental  principles.  It  is  molding  the  mind 
and  stimulating  it  to  high  and  noble  aims.     It  is  drawing  out 
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its  powers,  teaching  it  Us  own  strength,  and  making  it  work,  as 
the  incombent  atmosphere  does  the  steam  engine.  In  fine,  it  is 
the  art  of  educating  the  whole  roan,  of  sjmmetricallj  coltivat- 
ing  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  pupil's  mind,  and  training 
him  up  to  the  love  and  practice  of  all  the  virtues.  In  this  view, 
education  holds  a  high,  if  not  the  highest,  rank  among  the  lib- 
eral and  useful  arts.  But  it  is  no  more  intuitive  than  anj  of 
these.  The  art  of  educating,  as  well  as  anv  other  art,  must 
be  studied,  must  be  learned." 

It  has  been  repeatedly  argued  against  Normal  Schools  in 
Maine,  that  its  seminaries  and  academies  can  furnish  teachers 
for  the  common  schools.  The  objection  hardly  deserves  to  be 
honored  with  a  mention,  for  while  the  academies  may  have  well 
educated  many  teachers,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  they  have 
hitherto  failed  to  furnish  a  tenth  of  the  requisite  number.  This 
same  objection  was  used  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  thus  an- 
swered by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann.  He  says:  ''The  Normal 
Schools  were  supposed  by  some  to  stand  in  an  antagonistic  re- 
lation to  academics  and  select  schools :  and  some  teachers  of 
academies  and  select  schools  have  opposed  them.  They  de- 
clare that  they  can  make  as  good  teachers  as  Normal  Schools 
can.  But  academies  and  select  schools  have  existed  in  this 
State,  in  great  numbers,  for  more  than  half  a  century.  A  gen- 
eration of  school  teachers  does  not  last,  at  the  extent,  more 
than  three  or  four  years ;  so  that  a  dozen  generations  of  teach- 
ers have  passed  through  our  public  schools  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  Now,  if  the  academics  and  high  schools  can  supply  an 
adequate  number  of  school  teachers,  why  have  they  not  done 
it?  We  have  waited  half  a  century  for  them.  Let  them  not 
complain  of  us  because  we  are  unwilling  to  wait  half  a  century 
more.  Academies  are  good  in  their  place ;  colleges  are  good 
in  their  place.  Both  have  done  invaluable  service  to  the  cause 
of  education.  The  standard  of  intelligence  is  vastly  higher  now 
than  it  would  have  been  without  their  aid ;  but  they  have  not 
pfovided  a  sufficiency  of  competent  teachers,  and  if  they  per- 
form their  appropriate  duties  hcrcafler,  as  they  have  done  here, 
tofore,  they  cannot  supply  them ;  and  I  cannot  forbear  to  ex. 
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press  my  firm  conviction,  that  if  the  work  is  to  be  left  to  their 
handd^  we  can  never  have  a  supply  of  competent  teachers  for  oar 
common  schools,  without  a  perpetual  Pentecost  of  miracoloas* 
endowments."    The  Hon.  Edward  Everett  spoke  of  the  results 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  common  schools  of  Massar 
chnsetts,  under  the  instruction  of  graduates  from  her  Normalf 
Schools :   ''  Talent  will  constantly  spring  up  on  her  barren  hill- 
sides, and  in  her  secluded  vales,  and  find  an  avenue  through  her 
schools,  to  the  broad  theatre  of  life,  where  great  aflFairs  are  con- 
cluded by  able  men.     Other  States  may  exceed  her  in  fertility 
of  soil,  but  the  skillful  labor  of  her  free  citizens  will  clothe  her 
plains  with  plenty.     Other  States  may  greatly  outnumber  her^ 
but  her  ingenuity  will  people  her  shady  glens  and  babbling  wa- 
terfalls with  half  reasoning  engines,  which  will  accomplish  the 
work  of  toiling  myriads.     Other  States  will  far  surpass  her  in' 
geographical  domain :  but  the  government  of  cultivated  minda 
is  as  boundless  as  the  universe.     Wheresoever  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  in  the  long  line  of  coming  ages,  there  is  a  reason- 
able being,  there  is  a  legitimate  subject  of  mental  influence* 
From  the  humblest  village  school,  there  may  go  forth  a  teacher 
who,  like  Newton,  shall  bind  his  temples  with  the  stars  of 
bride's  belt — with  Herschcl,  light  up  his  cell  with  the  beams  of 
before  undiscovered  planets — with  Franklin,,  grasp  the  light- 
ning.    Columbus,  fortified  with  «  few  sound  geographical  prin- 
ciples, was,  on  the  deck  of  his  crazy  caravel,  more  truly  the 
monarch  of  Castile  and   Aragon,  than  Ferdinand   and  Isa- 
bella, enthroned  beneath  the  vaults  of  the  conquered  Alhambra. 
Ajid  Robinson,  with  the  simple  training  of  a  rural  pastor  in 
England,  when  he  knelt  on  the  shore  of  Delft  Haven,  and  sent 
his  little  flock  upon  their  gospel  errantry  beyond  the  world  of 
waters,  exercised  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  civiliied 
world  which  will  last  to  the  end  of  time." 

In  a  treatment  of  the  subject  of  a  Normal  School,  I  have 
deemed  it  allowable  and  even  advisable  to  adduce  arguments 
based  upon  the  nature  of  the  mind,  its  laws,  its  education,  the 
work  of  the  educator,  and  his  special  preparation,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, drawa  from  sources  which  would  secure  the  respect  and 
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confidence  of  the  Legislatorc  and  the  people  of  the  State.  This 
use  of  testimony  has  had  no  other  object  than  to  produce  a 
conviction  that  the  Normal  School,  with  its  inflaence,  is  impe- 
riouslj  demanded  in  Maine.  This  would  seem  an  unneccssarj 
labor  when  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  usefulness  of  a 
school  must  largely  depend  upon  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher,  that  he  must  conduct  and  aid  the  physical,  moral  and 
intellectual  unfolding  of  the  learner,  and  instill,  by  precept  and 
example,  correct  views  and  rules  for  study.  It  is  difficult  to  see, 
why  it  should  not  be  equally  conceded,  that  the  teacher  should 
receive  a  professional  training,  for  it  cannot  be  held,  with  any 
reason,  that  the  ability  to  teach  comes  to  any  one  by  intuition 
any  more  than  to  perform  any  other  service,  and  that  while  the 
mechanic  has  to  deal  with  the  vi^jiblc  facts  and  laws  of  nature, 
to  combine  and  educe  the  dei^ircd  results  therefrom,  the  edu- 
cator has  to  study  the  invisible  laws  of  mind,  as  discovered  in 
their  outward  manifestations,  and  learn  how  to  draw  them 
forth  by  processes  of  application.  And  while  it  comes  to  us  from 
every  section  of  the  State,  that  our  common  schools,  those  in- 
tended nurseries  of  intelligence  from  which  must  How  the  guar- 
4intees  of  our  future  security  and  prosperity,  ar%  weak  and  well 
'  nigh  powerless  for  good  through  the  admitted  unfitness  of  too 
many  who  essay  to  govern  and  instruct  them ;  and  while  the 
truth  is  forced  home  to  every  jnind  by  the  irresistible  conclu- 
sions of  reason  and  reflection,  that  the  education  of  the  youth 
o^f  a  free  people  who  are  soon  to  be  the  law-makers,  to  mould 
and  fashion  every  element  of  society,  infinitely  transcends  every 
other  question  subjected  to  legislative  action,  it  is  painfully 
difficult  to  understand  or  abide  the  indifierence  of  the  people 
to  a  consideration  of  questions  which  seek  a  partial  remedy  at 
least  for  these  every  day  failures  of  our  common  schools  to 
meet  the  full  demands  of  the  age. 

Were  it  a  question  or  measure  which  merely  pertained  to  the 
material  resources  of  any  portion,  or  even  the  entire  State,  or 
to  the  discovery  of  some  mine  of  coal,  lead,  iron,  copper,^ilver 
or  gold,  it  might  be  disregarded,  and  yet  the  State  suffer  no 
enduriag  detriment^  but  when  it  reaches  the  mine  of  mind,  not 
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foQod  ID  one  section  of  the  State  alone,  but  wherever  its  jorig- 
diction  extends,  or  her  laws  are  to  be  executed,  or. her  institu- 
tions are  to  be  upheld,  or  invention  resulting  from  some  new 
combination  of  the  laws  of  matter,  made  well  nigh  certain  by 
the  proper  education  of  the  whole  people,  should  burst  forth, 
gladdening,  it  may  be,  a  thousand  hearts,  the  case  becomes  far 
otherwise.  When  reports  are  received  from  the  Normal  Schools 
nf  a  large  number  of  States,  whose  common  school  laws  and 
history  are,  and  have  been,  like  our  own,  that  these  schools 
have  raised  and  maintained  a  higher  standard  of  teaching,  have 
sent  forth,  from  year  to  year,  those  who  have  become  not  only 
model  teachers,  but  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  popular  education, 
infusing  a  new  life,  a  spirit  and  intelligence  throughout  all  classes 
of  society,  it  may  well  be  asked,  why  Maine  should  not  embrace 
this  means  to  increase  her  educational  forces  ?  The  State  has 
a  geographical  position  and  a  richness  of  physical  resources  to 
make  her  as  powerful  and  as  rich  in  the  wealth  and  happiness 
of  her  citizens  as  the  thorough  education  of  all  her  children 
would  render  her  in  intellectual  resources. 

,With  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  children  to  be  educated,  will 
she  allow  forty,  thirty,  twenty,  or  even  ten  of  her  most  enter- 
prising young  men  and  women  to  go  out  from  her  bosom  each 
year  to  receive  a  professional  training  as  teachers  in  Massachu- 
setts, or  other  States,  and  there  remain  ?  Will  she  not  adopt 
a  policy  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  highest  intelligence 
is  the  highest  good  of  thp  whole  people,  that  ignorance,  vice 
and  crime  are  expensive  and  continually  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of 
the  State,  and  that  it  is  better  to  sustain  the  common  and  Normal 
School  than  the  Reform  School  and  the  State  Prison  ?  Will 
she  not  proclaim  to  her  sister  states,  that  she,  too,  finds  in  tha 
education  of  the  entire  people  a  sure  element  of  prosperity, 
and  claims  as  hers,  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  capacities  of 
all  the  children  within  her  borders  ?  Is  it  not  time  for  Maine  to 
exhibit  a  more  progressive  and  hopeful  spirit  in  her  legislation, 
as  though  she  intended,  hereafter,  to  make  time  in  the  race  of 
States;  as  though  she  was  resolved  to  retain  her  sons  and 
dai^hters  at  home,  to  snrronnd  them  with  the  means  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  weaith|  and  as  though  she  had  already  furnished 
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her  fall  quota  to  swell  the  tide  of  Western  emigration  7  Has 
not  the  time  come  when  oor  wants  should  be  canvassed  and 
satisfied,  when  our  elements  of  prosperity  should  be  ascertained 
and  developed  ?  In  the  direction  of  popular  edncatioUy  a  State 
Normal  School  is  one  of  these  wants.  It  would  infuse  a  new 
life  into  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  would  send  forth 
model  teachers  into  every  section  of  it,  and  call  around  it  her 
educated  men.  It  would  retain  for  their  present  fields  of  labor 
many  teachers  who  are  awaiting  the  action  of  the  approaching 
Legislature  on  this  subject.  The  establishment  of  a  Normal 
School  would  constitute  an  epoch  in  our  educational  history, 
and  be  attended  with  the  same  beneficent  results  which  have 
followed  their  operation  in  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  Con* 
necticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri and  Wisconsin.  It  would  have  the  cordial  support  of  the 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  every  section  of  the  State. 
I  would  recommend  that  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  be 
annually  appropriated  for  a  term  of  three  years,  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  State  Normal  School,  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  the  art  of  instructing  and  governing  the 
common  schools  of  the  State'f  that  the  management  of  the 
school  be  committed  to  a  Board  of  six  trustees,  one  from  each 
congressional  disitrict,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Council,  and  that  said  school  go  into  operation  whenever  any 
person  or  persons  or  corporation  shall  offer  to  the  Board  of 
trustees,  for  a  time  not  less  than  three  years,  the  necessary 
building  or  buildings  and  apparatus  for  the  accommodation  of 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  trustees. 


School  AoEirTs. 

Chapter  eleven  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  for  Uie  elec- 
tion of  a  school  agent,  either  by  the  town  or  district,  and  de- 
fines his  duties  and  powers.  It  is  one  of  his  duties  to  employ 
teachers  from  the  money  placed  in  his  hands  for  that  purpose. 
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Section  ten  of  tbis  chapter  proTides  that  anj  town  mSLj  choose 
a  commiitee  consisting  of  not  less  than  three,  all  or  one-third 
each  year,  and  inTest  them  with  the  rights,  powers  and  oblig»> 
tions  of  Soperintending  School  Committees,  and  school  agents, 
incladiog  the  power  of  determining  the  age  and  qualifications  of 
scholars  to  be  admitted  into  the  scTcral  schools,  of  employing 
teachers,  and  expending  money  raised  for  school  purposes.  Very 
few  towns  have,  probably,  availed  themselYCs  of  the  above  pro- 
vision; yet,  it  is  eminently  worthy  of  their  consideration. 
Many  weighty  reasons  conld  be  given  why  it  should  be  more 
generally  adopted. 

The  persons  who  are  elected  as  agents  cannot,  in  every  case, 
be  qualified  to  employ  teachers  because  not  competent  to  judge 
of  their  qualifications  or  fitness  for  the  school  to  be  supplied. 
It  could  be  urged,  I  am  well  aware,  that  the  Superintending 
School  Committees  are  elected  to  decide  upon  the  literary  at- 
tainments of  candidates,  and  that  agents  are  not  required  to 
regard  that  point.  This  may  be  quite  satisfactory  in  argument 
but  the  practical  operation  is  otherwise.  When  a  teacher  has 
been  engaged  and  the  time  fixed  for  the  school  to  commence,  he 
is  far  more  likely  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  committee 
than  if  they  were  clothed  with  the  powers  of  an  agent  and  at 
liberty  to  postpone  any  contract  till  after  the  examination. 
The  candidate  would  be  more  completely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee.  Favoritism,  too  frequently  prevails  with  agents  in 
the  choice  of  teachers.  This  often  results  in  dissatisfaction  in 
the  district,  and  thereby  lessens  or  wholly  destroys  the  useful- 
ness of  the  school.  It  is  quite  evident  that  committees  would 
exercise  a  more  thorough  supervision  of  the  schools  by  this 
increased  responsibility.  They  would  very  materially  seek  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  wants  and  characteristics 
of  each  school  and  district.  It  is  highly  important  to  have  the 
duties  of  one  officer  as  distinctly  marked  and  independent  of 
those  of  any  other  as  possible.  This  would  be  mainly  securedi 
in  the  case  under  discussion,  by  transfering  the  employing  of 
teachers  from  the  agents  to  the  committees.  Such  is  the  course 
now  pursued  in  most,  if  not  all,  our  cities,  and  with  satifaotory 
results.    I  have  merely  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  towne 
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to  the  law  withoot  enlarging  upon  the  favorable  effects  which 
it  i8  believed  would  follow  an  acceptance  of  its  provisions. 


Duties  op  School  Committees. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  evils  from  which  many  schools  suffer, 
might  be  remedied,  or  greatly  lessened,  by  a  full  discbarge  of 
the  duties  imposed  by  law  upon  Superintending  School  Com- 
mittees and  Supervisors.  These  duties  arc  too  frequently  dis- 
regarded, or  not  performed  according  to  the  spirit  and  inten- 
tion of  the  law.  Many  schools,  each  year,  are  burdened  with 
teachers  of  surpassing  stupidity,  cast  upon  them  by  committees 
who  failed  to  discover  it.  They  should  view  it  as  a  responsi- 
bility which  the  cause  of  common  school  education  places  open 
them,  in  examining  into  the  literary  qualifications  of  teachers, 
to  demand  a  full  compliance  with  the  law.  The  standard  of 
attainment  should  be  raised  to  its  legal  height  and  kept  there. 
If  it  produce  a  scarcity  of  teachers,  let  that  scarcity  continae 
till  candidates  come  forward  who  can  answer  the  terms  of  the 
statute.  It  were  far  better  to  be  without  teachers  than  perpet- 
uate a  class  who  are  now  found  within  their  ranks,  and  the 
mental  faculties  of  a  school  lie  dormant,  than  be  subjected  to 
the  treatment  of  some  unskillful  operator.  Many  persons  find 
employment  in  our  schools,  because  agents  are  ready  to  eu^n^o 
them,  and  committees  encourage  their  effrontery  by  giving  a 
certificate  without  an  examination.  When.the  requirements  of 
the  law  are  rigidly  observed,  candidates  will  soon  learn  that 
they  must  possess  the  necessary  scholarship.  The  influence  of 
the  teacher  who  is  a  scholar  indeed,  clear  in  his  perceptions  of 
the  elements  to  be  communicated,  and  clear  in  his  instructions; 
is  incalculable.  Committees,  in  this  respect,  stand  at  the  foan- 
tain-head  of  influence  over  the  schools  under  their  direction 
and  are  earnestly  entreated  to  initiate  the  much  needed  reform. 

To  examine  the  several  schools  and  inquire  into  the  regula- 
tions and  discipline  thereof,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  stodies 
therein,  constitute  another  important  duty.     An  energetic  and 
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chancterislics.  Teachers  will  be  encouraged^  the  scholan 
sUmalated  to  greater  efforts,  and  parents  disposed  to  secure  a 
more  regnlar  attendance  of  their  children.  In  their  risit^  cooh 
mittees  do  not  always  assume  the  correction  of  errors  in  gor* 
emment,  discipline  and  instmction  which  the  law  cvidentlr 
contemplates.  Especially  the  yonng  and  inexperienced  need 
advice,  and  if  reeeired  from  the  committee  at  the  right  time, 
might  avoid  many  difficnliics.  The  introdnction  of  new  text* 
books  should  be  done  with  great  wisdom  and  prudence.  It 
fihonld  not  be  attempted  till  an  absolute  need  exists,  and  then 
only  with  the  best  works  on  the  subject  that  can  be  found. 
Our  schools  are  not  suffering  from  a  want  of  books  so  much  as 
from  an  almost  infinite  variety  upon  the  same  subject.  There 
should  be  but  one  series  in  each  department  allowed,  and 
if  that  has  been  published  twenty  years,  it  will  be  of  more 
service  than  the  most  recent  publications  causing  a  multiplied 
number  of  classes.  Committee^  should  assist  teachers  in  class- 
ifying their  schools  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  exercis- 
ing their  right  to  banish  from  the  school  such  text-books  as  are 
not  enumerated  in  their  recommended  list.  They  could  do  this 
rightfully,  whereas  the  teacher  might  attempt  it  at  the  risk  of 
his  usefulness.  In  the  selection  of  text-books,  the  paper  and 
binding  should  be  thoroughly  examined.  An  inferior  quality  of 
paper  becomes  easily  soiled.  Many  reading  books  which  have 
been  recently  introduced,  are  so  poorly  bound  that  they  fall  to 
pieces  in  a  single  term.  The  attention  of  committees  is  called 
to  this  subject.  In  their  annual  report  to  the  town  they  should 
clearly  set  forth  the  real  condition  and  wants  of  the  schools. 
This  should  be  done  with  conscientious  fidelity  and  state  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  modes  of  the  instruction  and 
government  of  the  teachers.  It  will  incite  teachers,  parents 
and  scholars  to  nobler  efforts.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the 
annual  return  to  be  made  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Full  and  complete  answers  should  be  furnished  to  all 
the  inquiries  contained  in  the  blank  forms.  They  form  tha 
basis  of  many  valuable  calculations,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
intelligent  legislation.     Committees  are  entrusted  with  duties 
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of  the  highest  interest,  and  should  be  actuated  by  motives  of  a 
pure  and  disinterested  benevolence.  They  should  not  expect 
a  full  reward  for  their  services,  except  in  the  consciousness  of 
doing  something  for  the  youth  of  the  State.  A  service  which 
seeks  to  fit  the  coming  generation  for  all  the  responsibilities  of 
society  and  the  State — to  call  out  and  cultivate  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  of  their  nature,  and  to  imbue  them  with 
christian  sentiments,  should  bring  its  own  reward. 


School  Libraries. 

I  have  not  sufiBcient  data  to  attenipt  a  full  discussion  of  the 
incalculable  good  which  would  accrue  to  our  common  schools 
and  the  community  at  large  by  the  creation  of  common  school 
libraries.  A  few  .considerations  will  be  submitted,  and  the  pass- 
age of  a  law  recommended  which  shall  ioitiate  the  policy  indi- 
cated, and  justify  a  more  elaborate  presentation  of  the  subject 
at  some  future  time.  The  common  school  does  not  fulfill  its 
whole  mission  when  the  elements  of  an  English  education  are 
taught,  no  matter  how  thoroughly.  The  provision  is  indeed 
beneficent  whereby  the  State  aims  at  the  mental  training  of 
its  children  and  youth,  and  requires  so  much  discipline  as  shall 
fit  them  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  incident  to  her  form 
of  government.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  their  physical 
and  mental  powers  be  unfolded,  trained,  disciplined,  or  even 
prepared  to  grasp  the  laws  of  science,  art  and  nature,  but  tastes, 
habits,  and  priuciples  of  action  are  to  be  formed  which  shall 
render  this  education  a  source  of  individual  happiness  and  use- 
fulness, as  well  as  honor  and  service  to  the  State.  A  taste  for 
books  and  the  habit  of  reading  should  be  fruits  of  a  primary  edu- 
cation. The  mind  must  be  supplied  with  food,  it  must  have  re- 
course to  the  investigations  and  researches  of  other  minds,  trea- 
sured up  in  books.  The  scholar  should  be  directed  to  the 
right  sources,  to  books  which  contain  the  most  reliable  scieo* 
.tific  truths,  and  to  those  of  a  general  literary  character  which 
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present  worthy  and  enobling  Tiews  of  life  and  duty,  else  the 
edoeation  of  the  people  becomes  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing. 

By  the  existence  of  a  well  selected  library,  the  public  school 
would  not  confine  its  influence  to  the  children,  but  extend  it  to 
all  the  families  composing  the  district,  impart  a  general  intel- 
ligence, a  knowledge  of  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
in  the  worlds  of  mind  and  matter,  hold  up  to  them  the  lives  of 
the  great  and  good  in  all  ages  and  in  every  department  of  la- 
bor, and  thus  repeat  its  power.  A  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  people  is  the  grand  supporting  pillar  in  our  political 
fabric.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  few  men  have  brought  enduring 
honor  to  themselves,  their  country  and  age,  by  some  discovery 
or  Tast  acquisitions  of  learning,  while  the  great  body  of  the 
people  are  unable  to  catch  the  light  of  truth  as  it  comes  to 
them  from  these  intellectual  luminaries,  or  themselves  to  educe 
it  from  the  sources  fixed  by  the  Origin  of  all  light  and  truth. 
That  civilization  which  God  owns,  and  man's  nature  craves, 
breaks  down  an  aristocracy  of  talent  and  makes  knowledge  in  all 
her  sublime  offices,  the  common  inheritance  of  a  common  human- 
ity. It  seeks  to  bring  all  to  the  same  height,  that  they  may 
look  to  the  same  depth.  But  the  practical  operation  of  our 
system  of  universal  education  has  not  yet  equalled  the  beauty 
of  its  design.  The  library  would  achieve  another  result  than 
an*  increase  of  the  means  of  general  information.  It  would  tend 
to  bring  parents  to  the  school  room.  It  would  increase  the 
attractions  of  the  place.  A  habit  of  reading  the  books  in  the 
library  would  create  a  sympathy  with  the  reading  and  studies 
of  their  children.  To  the  scholars,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  part 
of  their  education.  Many  cease  to  be  learners  or  add  to  their 
stock  of  knowledge  when  their  school-days  end,  because  they 
have  no  confirmed  taste  for  books.  Every  one  has  seen  that 
the  ordinary  reading  exercise  of  the  school  is  little  more  than 
mechanical,  and  the  meaning  of  the  author  very  rarely  compre- 
hended. •  Let  the  pupils  pursihe  a  course  of  reading  from  the 
library  at  the  same  time,  and  with  a  different  object  in  view,  they 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  pronunciation  of  the  words, 
but  strive  to  understand  their  meaning.  The  abundance  of  bad 
books  and  the  scarcity  of  good  books  for  the  young,  call  for  a 
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library  in  eYerj  school  district  in  the  State.  The  books  should 
be  free  from  partisan  and  sectarian  dogmas^  from  fictitious  and 
false  views  of  life,  bat  abound  in  sentiments  and  principles  cal- 
culated to  draw  oat  and  foster  the  best  impnlses  of  oar  natare. 
To  Governor  Marcy  of  New  York,  belonged  the  honor  of  first 
putting  this  idea  into  practice,  and  millions  of  the  youth  of  tbtt 
State  will  continue  to  bless  his  memory.  The  law  in  New 
York  authorized  each  school  district  to  raise,  by  tax,  the  sum 
of  twenty  dollars  for  the  first  year,  and  ten  dollars  any  subse- 
quent year,  for  the  purchase  of  a  common  school  library,  but 
in  Massachusetts,  subsequently  a  law  was  passed,  authorizing 
thirty  dollars  the  first  year  and  ten  any  subsequent  year,  for 
the  purchase  of  a  library  and  apparatus.  I  recommend  that  a 
similar  law  be  passed  by  the  approaching  Legislature,  confer- 
ing  upon  each  district  the  right  to  raise,  by  tax,  twenty  dollars 
the  first  and  ten  any  subsequent  year,  for  the  purchase  of  a 
school  Jibrary  and  apparatus.  Many  districts  will  at  once  avail 
themselves  of  the  law,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  a  presen- 
tation of  statistics  and  a  more  complete  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject in  some  future  communication. 


Physical  Education. 

The  work  of  education  is  by  no  means  complete  when  tie 
intellectual  faculties  and  powers  alone  are  drawn  out  and  disci- 
plined. This  may  have  been  accomplished  with  the  highest 
exhibitions  of  intelligence  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  educator. 
He  may  have  displayed  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  powers 
to  be  educated,  the  order  and  succession  to  be  observed,  as 
well  as  the  course  of  studies.  The  mind,  in  its  perceptions  of 
truth  and  deductions  drawn  therefrom,  may  claim  our  admira- 
tion for  its  brilliancy  and  strcpgth.  But  while  this  mcDtal 
training  has  been  progressing,  other  parts  of  the  'student's 
nature  have  claimed  attention.  Man  has  a  physical,  mental 
and  moral  nature,  and  so  dependent  are  these,  one  upon  the 
other,' that  if  one  suficrs,  the  others  suffer  with  it.  A  symmet- 
rical education  demands  the  proper  development  and  culture  of 


all  three«  This  can  only  bo  attained  in  tbeir  due  and  proper 
exercise,  for  exercise  is  a  primal  law  of  onr  being.  The  pos- 
session of  these  natnres  proclaims  an  intended  purpose,  and  in 
their  united  and  harmonious  development  do  we  find  this  pur- 
pose displayed  in  characters  of  beauty  and  power.  "  What 
would  Washington's  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  have  availed 
his  country,  unless  the  manly  strength,  the  frame  of  iron  had 
been  added  ?  A  good  man  he  might  have  been,  a  patriot  he 
surely  would  have  been ;  but  the  Father  of  his  Country,  never  I 
The  soul  that  trusted  in  God,  the  conscience  that  felt  the 
omnipotence  of  justice  and  right,  the  heart  that  beat  for  his 
country's  weal  alone,  the  mind  that  thought  out  her  freedom, 
was  upborne  by  the  body  that  knew  no  fatigue,  by  the  nerves 
that  knew  not  how  to  tremble.  Washington  had  to  endure 
physical  fatigue  enough  to  have  killed  three  ordinary  men,  and 
how  well  did  his  youth  prepare  him  for  a  life  of  protracted  toil. 
Hear  his  biographer,  Irving :  '^  He  was  a  self-disciplinarian  in 
physical  as  well  as  mental  matters,  and  practised  himself  in  all 
kinds  of  athletic  exercises,  such  fis  running,  leaping,  pitching 
quoits  and  tossing  bars.  His  frame,  even  in  infancy,  had  been 
large  and  powerful,  and  he  now  excelled  most  of  his  playmates 
in  contests  of  agility  and  strength.  As  a  proof  of  his  muscular 
powers,  a  place  is  still  pointed  out  at  Fredericksburg,  near  the 
lower  ferry,  where,  when  a  boy,  he  threw  a  stone  across  the 
river.  In  horsemanship,  too,  he  already  excelled,  and  was  ready 
to  back,  and  able  to  manage  the  most  fiery  steed." 

Other  illustrations  could  be  given,  but  it  needs  neither  these 
nor  arguments  to  show  that  the  subject  under  consideration 
deserves  the  thoughtful  attention  of  every  class  of  society. 
That  the  laws  of  our  physical  being  are  violated  in  the  family, 
in  society  through  her  customs,  and  the  school,  we  have  only  to 
witness  tne  curved  spines,  rounded  shoulders,  contracted  chests, 
the  pallor,  premature  weakness  and  death  which  everywhere 
meet  our  gaze.  These  bodily  forces,  intended  for  high  and 
holy  purposes,  must  continue,  undiminished  by  abuse,  else  that 
spiritual  force,  the  mind,  be  robbed  of  her  intended  assistance. 
The  laws  of  health  must  be  preserved  in  the  school,  or  it  fails 
to  fulfill  its  noble  functions.    Here  the  young  are  to  be  fitted 
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for  life,  its  labdrs,  its  toils,  its  struggles  with  nature  and  ber 
laws,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  laws  and  government  of  societT^ 
and  the  duties  of  religion.  To  this  end,  the  location  of  the 
school-hoQse  at  a  sufficient  remove  from  swamps,  marshes,  or 
stagnant  water,  from  the  ricinitj  of  decaying  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal  matter,  its  construction,  the  size  and  height  of  the  room^ 
and  the  means  and  appliances  of  ventilation,  become  vitallj 
important  questions*  They  will  conduce,  if  duly  regarded,  to 
give  the  glow  and  beauty  of  health,  a  buoyancy  of  spirit,  an 
elasticity  of  mind,  without  which,  all  study  is  a  burden,  neither 
kindling  nor  keeping  alive  a  single  spark  of  intellectual  fire. 
The  formation  of  many  diseases  which  are  carried  throi^  life  or 
give  a  premature  death  to  their  possessor,  is  laid  in  the  school 
room.  The  poisoned  air  is  allowed  no  escape  and  the  subtle 
agent  does  its  work.  Another  source  of  injury  to  the  health 
of  scholars,  is  the  long  and  continuous  confinement  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  school.  The  growing  limbs  of  such  should  not 
be  cramped  or  kept  in  one  position  for  a  length  of  time.  They 
call  for  relaxation,  and  hence  smaller  scholars  need  oftener  and 
longer  recesses.  Children  from  four  to  eight  years  of  age,  if 
in  the  school  at  all,  cannot  study  and  very  naturally  will  not 
Motion,  and  not  rest,  is  their  "  destined  end  and  way."  Let  an 
occasional  recall  to  their  reading  and  spelling  be  required,  and 
then  let  them  have  their  sports  and  plays,  drinking  in  the  pure 
air,  God's  best  medicine.  Committees  and  parents  strangely 
err  when  they  suppose  that  the  mental  growth  of  any  scholar 
depends  upon  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  mind  applies 
itself  to  the  lesson.  A  protracted  confinement  to  study  and  a 
consequent  physical  exhaustion  drag  down  the  mind  by  t  ic 
strong  cord  of  sympathy.  The  single  effort,  though  but  for  a 
moment,  will  secure  the  greatest  concentration  and  discipH-.c 
of  the  mental  faculties,  when  aided  by  the  harmonious  acticn 
of  the  other  parts  of  our  complex  being.  I  regard  it  a  duty 
to  allude  to  a  practice,  found  in  many  of  our  primary  schools^ 
which  has  a  bearing  upon  this  subject.  Many  teachers  allo^ 
their  scholars  to  read  while  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  this  is 
frequently  seen  with  very  small  children.     It  is  no  wonder  that 
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all  tho  yoaoger  members  of  a  school  have  become  more  or  less 
round  shooldered  in  a  single  term.  While  in  a  sitting  posture, 
the  head  is  brought  forward  and  downward,  till  the  spine  forms 
a  perfect  curve.  The  standing,  erect  position  is  always  the 
correct  one  in  the  reading  exercise  for  every  member  of  the 
school,  and  in  every  exercise  for  the  younger.  Without  extend- 
ing the  discussion  of  this  interesting  topic,  parents  are  particu- 
larly invited  to  look  well  to  the  physical  education  of  their 
children.  The  different  sports  of  the  year,  such  a.s  fishing, 
gunning,  leaping,  jumping,  throwing  quoits,  the  bat  and  ball, 
coasting  and  skating,  should  not  be  frowned  upon.  They  have 
a  twofold  use ;  they  bring  out  the  bodily  powers,  and  turn  the 
mind  from  idle  and  vicious  habits.  The  daughter  had  better 
roam  the  forests,  coast  the  hill  or  bind  the  skates  to  her  feet, 
than  drink  in  the  poisoned  air  of  the  heated  room. 


Moral  Education. 

Although  the  intellectual  faculties  receive  a  harmonious  cul- 
ture, each  philosophically  disciplined,  till  they  excite  our  admi- 
ration with  their  skill  and  dexterity  at  analysis,  or  cogency  of 
reasoning,  and  although  the  physical  organs  be  trained  to  act 
with  the  utmost  harmony  and  energy,  yet  the  moral  sense,  or 
faculty,  must  be  educated,  or  the  work  is  incomplete.  It  will 
be  admitted  that  the  moral  perceptions,  by  which  man  discrimi- 
nates between  right  and  wrong,  which  teaches  him  his  duty  to 
God  and  his  fellow,  to  society  and  the  government  ander  which 
he  lives,  is  susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  culture.  Tho  duty 
rests  somewhere,  that  this  culture  be  given.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  State  to  say,  that  it  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  the 
sabbath  school  and  at  home,  for  whether  this  has  been  neglectd 
or  not,  she  is  greatly  interested  in  having  her  future  citizens 
well  fitted  for  their  responsible  duties,  and  taught  to  respect 
and  obey  the  laws  of  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  Universe,  the 
principles  of  honesty  and  truth,  and  the  nature  and  rights  inci- 
dent to  property.    Inasmuch  as  thousands  of  the  youih  of  the 
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State  receive  little  or  no  moral  instruction,  the  public  school 
sboold  exercise  its  right  to  impart  it.    It  claims  the  right  to 
bestow  some  mental  training  and  none  the  less  should  it  the 
moral.    Does  not,  indeed,  the  welfare  of  society  as  much  de- 
pend for  its  seonrity  and  growth  in  all  the  essential  elements 
of  prosperity  upon  moral  character,  as  upon  the  intellect? 
A  distinguished  writer  has  said :    ''Man  has  a  body ;  its  healthy 
its  comfort;  are  to  be  regarded.    He  has  an  intellect ;  its  craving 
nature  is  to  be  satisfied,  its  power  is  to  be  brought  out,  its  unflold- 
ing  is  to  be  directed,  its  appetite  is  to  be  fed  with  that  which  is 
strengthening  and  healthful,  its  spirit  of  research  is  to  be  ani- 
mated  and  inspired  with  an  enthusiasm  for  what  is  useful  and 
profitable.    He  has  a  faculty  of  discovering  beauty,  order,  con- 
gruity,  proportion,  symmetry,  excellence.  It  belongs  to  education 
to  train  it,  to  encourage  and  to  stimulate  it.     He  has  a  moral  na- 
ture, a  moral  sense,  which  it  is  the  work  of  education  to  quicken. 
It  is  the  great  governor  of  every  thought,  word  or  action.  Surely 
that  form  of  training  which  leaves  out  this  important  part  of 
man's  compound  being,  can  be  developing  only  a  very  dangerous 
element  in  society.    That  knowledge  is  power  was  never  denied. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  power  for  evil  as  well  as 
for  good.     The  strongest  intellect  and  the  most  finished  schol- 
arship are  powers  which,  when  under  the  control  of  bad  hearts, 
can  shake  the  family,  the  social  circle,  or  the  political  fabric,  to 
its  centre  with*" the  most  disastcrous  throes  and  convulsions. 
Too  often,  alas,  has  the  history  of  the  past  attested — too  con- 
stantly, alas,  does  the  experience  of  the  present  attest — the  de- 
structive energy  of  trained  and  cultivated  intellect,  obedient  to 
the  impulses  of  selfishness  and  ungoverned  passion."    Every 
plan  of  education  should  seek  to  develop  a  power  and  energy  * 
of  mind  under  the  direction  of  pure  hearts  and  principles,  to 
awaken  in  youth  an  admiration  of  what  is  noble,  high,  good  and 
useful.     It  is  feared  that  the  sacred  character  of  the  Bible  is 
less  inculcated  than  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.     They  may  have 
taught  its  precepts  with  severity,  but  that  severity  shows  how 
deeply  they  felt  its  divine  origin  and  efficacy.    It  should  not 
be  used  in  the  school  to  teach  the  tenets  of  a  creed,  but  to  for- 
nish  those  moral  precepts  which  should  mould,  fashion,  guide 
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and  direct  tbe  character,  life  and  actions  of  ererj  indiTidaal 
enjoying  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  a  christian  oommon- 
wealth*  Children  should  bo  taught  to  regard  it  as  the  word  of 
God  speaking  to  them,  and  presenting  rules  of  thought  and 
action.  This  moral  culture  need  not  be  attempted  at  stated 
times,  but  by  the  daily  exercise  in  reading  the  Bible,  by  the 
occasional  precept,  quickening  the  moral  perceptions  and  draw* 
ing  out  the  nobler  impulses  of  the  child's  nature,  and  by  the 
living  example  of  the  teacher.  The  influence  of  the  instructor 
is  rightly  considered  in  the  law  which  defines  his  duty.  It  is  as 
follows :  <^  The  presidents,  professors  and  tutors  of  colleges, 
the  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies,  and  all  other  in- 
structors of  youth,  in  public  and  private  institutions,  shall  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  children 
and  youth  committed  to  their  instruction,  the  principles  of  mor^ 
ality  and  justice,  a  sacred  regard  for  truth :  love  of  country 
and  humanity,  and  a  universal  benevolence ;  sobriety,  industry 
and  frugality:  charity,  moderation  and  temperance,  and  all 
other  virtues  which  are  the  ornaments  of  human  society :  and 
to  lead  those  under  their  care,  as  their  ages  and  capacities 
admit,  into  a  particular  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  such 
virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  constitution,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  promote  their  future  happi- 
ness ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices  to  slavery,  deg- 
radation and  ruin."  The  public  school  teachers^at  tlie  present 
time,  are  not  less  correct  in  their  characters  and  habits,  or  less 
devoted  to  their  calling,  than  at  any  former  period ;  yet,  the 
nature  of  ihis  topic  will  justify  this  discus:)ion.  It  is  too  little 
considered  how  many  evils  to  society  flow  from  a  neglect  of 
the  early  training  of  the  young.  The  truants  and  morally  neg- 
lected of  to-day,  become  the  convicts  of  to-morrow.  The  rec- 
ords of  our  Eeform  School  show  how  few  of  its  inmates  had  the 
restraints  and  support  of  correct  examples  thrown  around  thenir 
before  their  commitment.  I  have  gathered  the  following  facts 
from  the  last  annual  report  of  this  school :  Out  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  who  have  been  received  into  this  institution, 
since  its  establishment,  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  were  tru- 
ants, three  hundred  and  thirty-two  were  sabbath-breakers,  fonr 
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hundred  and  thirteen  were  ontrnthfal,  and  four  hundred  and 
one  were  profane.  The  records  of  the  State  Prison  furnish  an 
equally  mournrul  picture.  Out  of  one. hundred  and  twenty- 
eight,  eighty-four  are  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  twenty- 
seven  under  twenty,  portraying  how  early  the  seeds  of  crime 
were  sown.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  expended  in  the  erec- 
tion and  support  of  these  institutions,  the  arrest  and  convic- 
tions of  their  inmates  partially  show  how  deeply  concerned  is 
the  State,  in  the  early  moral  education  of  its  children.  It  ap- 
peals to  the  highest  hopes  and  best  endeavors  of  parents,  teach- 
ers, patriots  and  philanthropists. 


Recommendations. 

It  may  be  proper  to  recapitulate  the  principal  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  preceding  pages  : 

1.  That  the  law  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  State 
School  Funds,  should  be  so  amended,  that  no  city  or  town  shall 
receive  its  proportion  for  the  year,  which  shall  not  have  made 
its  annual  return  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  now 
required  by  law,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October,  the  same 
having  been  noJLified  of  its  delinquency,  as  now  required  by 
law;  and  that  the  amount  apportioned  to  such  city  or  town  on 
the  first  day  of  June,  and  so  forfeited,  shall  be  added  to  tho 
permanent  school  fund. 

2.  That  the  Superintending  School  Committee  be  required 
to  make  their  annual  return  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  first  day  of  May,  instead  of  April  as  now  pro- 
vided by  law,  and  the  Treasurer  of  State  be  required  to  appor- 
tion the  State  School  Funds  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  each 
year,  instead  of  the  first  day  of  June. 

•  3.  That  the  sum  of  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars 
be  annually  appropriated  for  the  support  of  Teachers'  Con- 
ventiona. 
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4.  That  tlie  sura  of  three  hundred  dollars  be  appropriated 
to  aid  ia  the  maintenance  of  Tnt:  Maine  Teacher,  an  educa- 
tional journal,  devoted  to  the  common  school  interests  of  the 
State;  provided  that  one  copy  be  sent  to  the  Superintending 
School  Committees  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  State. 

5.  That  the  sura  of  four  thousand  dollars  be  annually  ap- 
propriated, for  the  term  of  three  years,  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  State  Normal  School. 


Closing  Remabks. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor,  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  present 
A  correct  view  of  the  practical  operation  of  our  system  of  gen- 
eral education.  I  have  not  attempted  a  discussion  of  theorieSi 
but  a  presentation  of  such  facts  as  I  have  gathered  from  the 
school  returns;  and  personal  investigations  in  different  sections 
of  the  State.  The  number  of  school  children,  the  weeks  or 
months  of  school,  the  number  and  wages  of  teachers,  and  the 
aggregate  expenditure  for  school  purposes,  have  been  stated, 
with  such  suggestions  as  each  seemed  to  warrant.  In  the 
adoption  of  this  course,  I  have  intended  a  conformity  with  the 
law  which  defines  my  general  duties,  and  indicates  the  character' 
of  my  annual  report.  I  am  not  allowed  the  plcftsure  of  report- 
ing to  you  that  our  schools  have  been  unusually  prosperous,  nor 
anoi  I  compelled  to  say,  that  they  have  fallen  below  an  average 
degree  of  usefulness.  There  have,  indeed,  been  decided  im- 
provements, but  far  less  than  could  be  wished.  A  growing 
demand  for  instructors  of  higher  qualifications,  an  increased 
attendance,  a  more  enthusiastic  support  of  the  teachers'  con- 
ventions, the  publication  of  an  educational  journal,  and  a  more 
general  desire  for  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  school,  are  the 
encouraging  signs.  Among  those  of  an  opposite  nature,  is  the 
wide  spread  indifference  of  parents  to  the  more  vital  interests 
of  the  school  It  prevails  throughout  the  State.  Parents  re- 
gard it  a  duty  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  school  to  their  chil- 
dren; but  consider  their  work  accomplished  when  their  chlldreii 
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are  in  attendance;  and  arc  supplied  with  the  required  text- 
books. Ilere  is  the  grand  secret  to  the  want  of  success  to 
which  our  schools  are  unquestionably  entitled.  Tlieir  very 
character  supposes  the  constant  and  ever  watchful  supervision 
of  those  who  are  most  deeply  concerned.  Parents  should  visit 
the  school;  encourage  both  teacher  and  scholars,  be  in  the  school 
in  body  as  well  as  sympathy,  and  act  as  though  they  believed 
the  truth  that  the  character  of  a  school  depended  largely  upon 
their  efforts.  The  teacher  may  labor  with  the  utmost  fidelity, 
be  skilled  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching,  have  his  own  sou! 
alive  to  all  the  responsibilities  of  his  position,  have  the  Iotc 
and  obedience  of  all  his  pupils,  and  yet  the  solicitous  care  and 
approving  word  of  the  parent  are  needed.  He  must  study  the 
duties  and  obligations  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  society 
impose  upon  him,  develop  in  his  children  a  love  of  knowledge, 
and  give  the  school,  in  all  its  interests,  his  warmest  support. 
The  failure  of  committees,  in  their  oflScial  conduct,  to  meet 
every  legal  and  moral  obligation,  furnishes  another  serious 
hinderance  to  our  schools.  They  should  not  cease  their  labors, 
always  onerous,  poorly  remunerated,  and  never  appreciated, 
when  the  provisions  of  the  law  have  been  complied  with,  but 
go  forth  influenced  by  a  broad  and  generous  philanthropy,  call- 
ing in  the  truant  and  absent  children,  appealing  to  paroDts, 
bringing  them  into  the  school,  and  thus  impart  a  deep  and  all- 
pervading  enthusiasm.  This  calls  for  a  spirit  of  active  benevo- 
lence. Without  this  spirit,  many  an  institution  in  the  land,  now 
showering  its  blessings  upon  thousands  of  the  poor  and  needy, 
reclaiming  men  from  courses  of  vice  and  crime,  and  sending  joy 
and  gladness  to  many  a  family,  would  cease  its  work  of  love. 
Our  common  schools,  the  crowning  glory  of  our  institutions, 
80  beneficent  in  their  design  and  results,  call  for  the  united 
action  of  individuals,  society  and  the  State.  First  named  in  the 
constitution  among  the  means  for  the  education  of  the  people, 
they  should  receive  the  first  care  of  the  Legislature.  Extending 
their  privileges  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  thus  inviting 
all  to  the  same  hopes  and  aspirations,  they  proclaim  the  charac- 
ter of  our  civil  polity,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  rests. 
Wise  and  liberal  measures  should  be  adopted  for  their  increased 
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eflSciency.  An  intelligent  view  should  be  taken  of  all  the  in- 
terests involved.  It  shonld  be  considered  how  fundamental  are 
these  interests,  and  how  incomparable  is  the  difference  between 
an  enlightened  public  mind  and  the  uncertain  caprices  of  igno- 
rance. Shall  not  the  beauty  and  potency  of  knowledge  come 
to  the  laborer  in  every  department  of  human  industry :  intelli- 
gence discover  means  to  meet  the  multiplied  and  increasing 
wants  of  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce ;  the  many 
and  not  the  few  have  the  keys  to  the  treasure-house  of  truth  ? 
The  public  school  gives  an  affirmative  answer.  That  it  may 
be  furnished  'with  power  to  fulfill  her  high  mission,  let  parents 
provide  their  children  with  every  needed  help,  imbue  them  with 
correct  views  of  study  and  duty,  throw  around  and  into  the 
school  their  warmest  support;  let  the  teacher  consider  the 
naturo  of  his  calling,  that  he  deals  with  the  tender  mind  of 
yonth;  that  he  will  make  jneffacable  impressions  thereon,  lead 
forth  its  powers  according  to,  or  in  violation  of,  the  grand 
order  of  nature,  and  that  he,  of  all  workman,  needs  the  highest 
culture,  the  soundest  judgment,  and  the  heart  of  a  Christian 
philanthropist;  let  school  officers  guard  well  the  public  school^ 
keep  it  true  to  the  purposes  of  its  creation,  and  insist  upon 
intelligent  and  right  minded  teachers ;  and  let  the  State,  through 
her  Legislature,  gladly  second  and  encourage  every  element  of 
progress,  and  promptly  supply  any  additional  agencies;  then 
will  our  common  schools  secure,  in  their  practical  working,  the 
social,  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  whole  people,  and 
impart  honor;  security  and  prosperity  to  the  State. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


STATISTICAL   TABLES. 


The  materials  composing  ihese  tables  were  collected  from  the  annual 
returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  April  1, 1858.  The  labor  of 
collecting  the  information  which  they  were  designed  to  afTord,  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  defective  manner  in  which  too  many  of  them  are 
made.  While  a  return,  in  some  instances,  may  give  a  part  of  the 
items  sought,  it  will  wholly  omit  the  remainder.  For  illustration:  it 
will  give  the  whole  number  of  scholars,  but  not  the  number  in  the 
summer  or  winter  schools.  The  returns  of  Masardis,  Bridgton,  Pitts- 
ton,  Edinburg,  Bowerbank,  Frankfort,  Beddingtpn,  Ccnterville,  Deblois, 
Edmunds,  Jonesborough,  and  Northfield,  will  illustrate  this  defect. 
Table  III  exhibits  the  defective  returns  better  than  ony  other.  No 
returns  were  received  in  season  for  this  report  from  Smyrna,  Winn, 
Lexington,  Mayfield  and  Prentiss. 

TABLE    I. 

This  table  gives  the  population  and  valuation  of  each  city,  town  and 
plantation  in  1850  ;  the  amount  of  school  .money  raised  in  each  per 
scholar;  the  amount  raised  by  tax  and  required  by  law ;  the  excess  or 
deficit  in  each  case,  and  ihe  amount  received  from  the  State.  A  part 
of  these  items  could  not  be  given  in  the  case  of  those  towns  which 
have  been  incorporated  since  1850.  The  exact  valuation,  in  every 
case,  may  not  be  given  to  the  new  towns,  or  to  those  from  which  they 
were  formed.  No  population  could  bo  given  to  many  of  the  towns 
incorporated  since  1850. 

TABLE     II. 

In  this  toblo  are  given  the  whole  number  of  districts,  and  parts  of 
districts ;  the  number  of  male  and  female  teachers,  with  their  averngo 
monthly  and  weekly  wages,  respectively ;  the  average  length  of  schools 
in  weeks  and  tenths ;  the  number  of  good  and  poor  school  houses ;  the 
number  built  the  past  year,  and  the  cost  of  the  same. 
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TABLE     III. 

This  table  embraces  the  whole  number  of  scholars ;  the  whole  and 
average  number  in  the  summer  and  winter  schools ;  the  mean  average 
in  the  same ;  and  the  ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  to  the  whole 
number  of  scholars,  expressed  in  mills  and  tenths. 

TABLE  IV. 
This  is  a  graduated  table,  showing  the  comparative  amount  of  money 
appropriated  by  the  different  counties  in  the  State  for  the  education  of 
each  child,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years ;  the  sum 
total  of  the  amount  raised  by  tax,  the  income  of  the  State  school  and 
other  funds,  and  the  amount  expended  for  the  support  of  private 
schools;  the  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  for  support  of  private 
and  public  schools ;  the  amount  paid  for  school  superintendence  ;  ibe 
total  amount  expended  for  school  purposes  ;  the  value  of  all  the  school 
houses  in  the  county,  and  the  number  of  children  between  four  and 
twenty*one  years  of  age. 

TABLE    V, 

This  is  also  a  graduated  table,  in  which  each  city  and  town  are 
numerically  arranged  occording  to  the  amount  of  school  money  raised 
per  scholar,  on  a  scale  running  from  one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
one.  Castine  ranks  one  and  Prentiss  one  hundred  and  twenty-one. 
Towns  having  raised  the  same  amount  of  school  money  per  scholar, 
have  the  same  rank.  Also  each  town  is  ranked  from  one  to  forty- 
seven,  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  to  the 
whole  number  of  scholars.  Argyle  ranks  one,  and  Bridgewater  and 
Littleton  each  rank  forty-seven.'  The  per  centage  of  school  money 
raised  in  proportion  to  the  whole  valuation,  expressed  in  rail's  and 
tenths,  is  indicated  on  a  scale  from  one  to  ninety-eight.  Nickertow 
ranks  one,  and  Yarmouth  ranks  ninety-eight. 
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AHDROSCOGGIN  COUNTY. 

s 

^ 

2  *< 

b 

1 

TOWDB. 

1 

1 

1^ 

II 

k 

^1 

1 

1^ 

II 

i 

1 

<  c 

"a 

W.2 

Aa'barD, 

2,840 

400,60511  48 

1>704  00 

1,704  00 

„ 

430  00 

Danville,     . 

1,636 

322,71511  75 

1,200  00 

981  60 

218  40 

231  00 

Darfaam,      .        » 

1,894 

376,358  1  68 

1,150  00 

1,136  40 

13  60 

240  92 

3Ba«t  Lirermore,  . 

892 

150,0351  77 

532  20 

535  20 

—3  00 

114  42 

Oreene, 

1,347 

220,908 

1  75 

'     808  20 

808  20 

« 

166  95 

LecKb,          .        . 

1,652 

225,330 

2  03 

1,000  00 

991  20 

8  80 

179  0« 

Lewiston,     . 

3,584 

580,420;2  16 

3,500  00 

2,150  40 

1,340  60 

526  77 

Lisbon,        .        h 

1,495 

263,167  1  79 

900  CO 

897  00 

3  00 

173  67 

Ltvermore,  . 

1,764 

271,633  2  02 

1,200  00 

1,058  40 

141  60 

196  76 

Minot,         .        . 

1,734 

297,184  1  94 

1,200  00 

1,040  40 

159  60 

219  45 

I^oland,        .        k 

2,660 

dl8,168|l  50 

1,500  00 

1,596  00 

—96  00 

350  16 

Tamer, 

2,537 

418,832!l  46 

1,522  00 

1,522  20 

—20 

344  68 

Wales, 

612 

115,332  1  63 

375  00 

367  20 

7  80 

81  o'e 

W^brters 

1,110 

194,439 

182 

666  00 

666  00 

119  95 

AROOSI^OOK  COUNTY. 


Aiftiit^ 
Ashland,      . 
^ridffewater, 
l^ortFairfield, 
Hodgdon,     . 
Houlton^      . 
LinnenSh 
Littleton,     . 
HasardiS)    . 
Alontioello,  . 
New  Litteriok, 
Orient, 
Bmyrna, 
Weston^ 


Plaiaation*, 
Baneroft,     . 
Barker, 

Belfast  Aoad.  Grant, 
t}«aedioU,  . 


356 
•  354 
143 
401 
862 
1,453 
561 
255 
122 
227 
160 
217 
172 
293 


157 

259 
S25 


14,349 


61,T34 

141,599 

25,199 


10,909 
16,518 
13,383  1 


1  54 
1  91 

78 
1  03 
1  28 
1  14 
1  20 

96 


42 

02 

101 


8,121 
88^140  1  40 


1  S5 

1  16 

1  IS 

05 


200  00 

213  60 

^13  60 

350  00 

212  40 

137  60 

250  00 

85  80 

164  20 

400  00 

240  60 

159  40 

500  00 

517  20 

—17  20 

871  80 

871  80 

- 

400  00 

336  60 

63  40 

150  OJ 

163  00 

-^  00 

90  00 

73  20 

16  80 

300  00 

186  20 

63  80 

100  00 

•6  00 

4  00 

100  00 

130  20 

—to  20 

- 

103  20 

.. 

250  00 

175  80 

74  20 

lOO  00 

.     94  20 

6  80 

16  00 

_ 

•      • 

155  40 

155  40 

. 

7  60 

195  00 

--W7  40 

43  55 

36  51 

106  08 

141  37 

139  30 

268  5t 

118  67 

49  U 

16  94 

74  60 

28  30 

26  66 

68  00 


24  06 
8  57 

47  00 
M08 


OOMMCm  SOHOOLB. 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  (CcmnNUED.) 


i 

i 

^1 

1 

i 

^. 

11 

PluitotioiiB. 

1 

s 

1 

0 

i 
i 

1^ 

J 

n 

1 

1 

1^ 

Bo 

CrjsUl, 

175 

" 

1  39 

100  00 

105  00 

—5  00 

2«  24 

DaytoD, 
Xaion  Grant, 

49 
188 

z 

■* 

~ 

29  40 
112  80 

- 

- 

FremonI,     • 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

" 

Golden  Ridge, 
Hanoook,     • 
Hajnesville, 
Leavitfc, 

194 

54 

73  0 ) 

116  40 

-43  40 

45  2^ 

691 
9& 

: 

29 

200  00 

355  20 
57  60 

—155  20 

91  00 

16  U 

17  00 

Letter  A,     . 

. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Letter  G,     • 

361 

. 

1  32 

250  00 

216  60 

S3  40 

61  00 

Letter  H,     . 

203 

- 

1  24 

203  00 

121  80 

81  20 

69  00 

Limeitone,  . 

- 

- 

1  67 

54  00 

- 

- 

9  33 
22  11 

Maowaho,    . 

. 

. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Madawa«ka, 

1,278- 

- 

- 

- 

766  80 

- 

264  4? 

Molnnkiu,   . 

199 

- 

- 

- 

119  40 

- 

5  19 

Moro,  . 

,               - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ko.  1,  R.  6, 

_ 

. 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

No.  5,  R.  3, 

34 

. 

_ 

- 

20  40 

- 

- 

No.  6,  R.  4, 

, 

- 

1  22 

50  00 

- 

- 

9  12 

No.  6,  R.  4, 

37 

« 

. 

- 

22  20 

- 

- 

No.  9,  R.  6, 

59 

- 

1  21 

40  00 

35  40 

4  60 

11  8T 

No   11,  R.  1, 

106 

- 

- 

- 

63  60 

~ 

- 

Plymouth  Grant, 
PorUge  Lake, 

252 

168 

3,306 

— 

"" 

151  20 
100  80 

46  32 

Presqne  lale, 
Reed,  . 

2S8 
76 

- 

1  68 

S15  00 

45  60 

~ 

65  35 

Rookabema, 

49 

7,623 

ill 

lo  00 

- 

- 

11  75 

Salmon  Brook,     . 

176 
1,050 

.. 

1  58 

160  00 

105  60 

44  40 

33  i> 

Van  Buren, 

- 

- 

■      - 

630  00 

- 

~ 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 


TOWM, 

Baldwin,      . 

1,100 

Bridgton,     . 

2.710 

BruDBirick,  . 

4,976 

Cape  Eliiabetb,   . 

2,082 

Casco,  . 

1,045 

Cumberland, 

1,656 

Falmontb,   . 

2,164 

Freepoil,     . 

2,629 

Gorham, 

3,088 

Gray,  . 

1,788 

Harpswell,  .        . 

1,535 

Harrison,     . 

1,416 

Naples,        .        . 

1,025 

New  GloQoester,  . 

1,848 

North  Yarmouth, 

1,221 

Otitfleld,      . 

1,171 

156,238' 1  521 
472,161,1  69' 
1,107,822  2  21' 
256,287  1  45 
162,314  1  42< 
326,815 
401,273, 
66»,146 
684,732 
238,092 
314,9411 
229,8161 
135,97  y 
395,501 
327,670  1  87 
211,18511  70 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1  40 

1  78 


660  00] 

1,700  00 

4,000  00 

1,500  00, 

631  70 

1,000  oo! 

1,298  40| 

1,800  00 

1,950  00| 

1,100  00, 

925  00 

900  00 

700  OOl 

1,110  001 

700  00 

720  001 


660  00 

^         : 

151  74 

1,626  00 

74  00 

355  10 

2,985  60 

1,014  40: 

621  49 

1,249  20 

250  80, 

331  10 

627  00 

4  70: 

159  2: 

993  60 

6  40 

234  01 

1,298  40 

I 

246  10 

M77  40 

222  605 

353  61 

1,852  80 

97  20' 

433  2c^ 

1,072  80 

27  20 

248  27 

921  00 

4  oo; 

193  16 

849  60 

60  40 

196  93 

615  00 

85  00, 

171  79 

1^08  80 
732  60 

1  20' 
—32  60: 

221  91 
154  17 

702  60 

17  40 

154  14 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY,  (Continued.) 
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1- 
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GO 
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Towns. 

a 

a 
o 

1 

1 

1| 

a -5 

■i! 

II 

1> 

& 

a 

<§  1 

a  i 

& 

> 

<  t 

^  2 

< 

H.2 

•*3«S 

Portland,      . 

20,819 

7,311,56l'2  87123,369  00  12,491  40 

10,877  60  3,021  32 

Pown&l, 

1,074 

241,550!l  45{       644  40 

644  40 

- 

159  69 

Rajmond,    . 

1,142 

126,901  2  16 

1,000  QO 

685  20 

314  80 

166  95 

Scarborongb, 

1,837 

386,549  I  79 

1,300  00 

1,102  20 

197  80 

252  32 

Sebago,         .        . 

850 

70,162  1  30 

600  00 

510  00 

90  00 

129  85 

SUndish,      . 

2,290 

329,206 

I  80 

1,375  00 

1,374  00 

1  00 

276  18 

Wcstbrook, . 

4.852 

1,201,922 

1  98 

3,500  00 

2,911  20 

588  80 

675  62 

Windham,    • 

2,380 

407,708 

1  40 

1,450  00 

1,428  00 

22  00 

331  li 

YarmoQtb,  .        • 

2,144 

727,527 

1  88 

1,286  40 

1,286  40 

2J7  46 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 


Avon,           •        • 

778 

80.677 

I  60 

466  80 

466  80 

_ 

107  74 

Carthage,     . 

420 

42,142 

1  48 

220  00 

252  00 

—32  00 

50  40 

ChMterrille. 

1.142 

140,612 

I  70 

685  20 

685  20 

- 

145  86 

Farmington, 

2,725 

597.064 

I  73 

1,650  00 

1,635  00 

15  00 

386  95 

Freeman,     . 

762 

73,637 

1  76 

457  20 

457  20 

- 

98  00 

Industry,     . 

1.041 

130,845 

1  61 

540  00 

624  60 

—84  60 

116  00 

Jaj,     .        .        .. 

1,733 

220.551 

I  59 

1,040  00 

1,039  80 

20 

221  91 

Kingfield,    . 

662 

73,273 

1  63 

400  00 

397  20 

2  80 

90  22 

Madrid, 

404 

23,964 

I  13 

242  00 

242  40 

—40 

67  41 

New  Sharon, 

1,732 

310,226 

1  47 

920  50 

1,039  20 

—118  70 

228  42 

New  Vineyard,    . 

635 

65,53H 

I  57 

497  40 

3S1  00 

116  40 

117  88 

Pbillips,       . 

1.673 

208,745 

I  53 

1,000  00 

1,003  80 

—3  80 

234  01 

Rangely,      . 

43 

4,800 

1  58 

150  00 

25  80 

124  20 

30  00 

Salem, 

454 

60,029 

1  96 

273  00 

272  10 

60 

48  40 

Strong, 

1,008 

169,091 

1  44 

408  00 

604  80 

—196  80 

98  85 

Temple, 

785 

72,550 

1  52 

392  50 

471  00 

—78  50 

94  02 

Weld, 

995 

92.232  1  35 

667  00 

697  00 

—30  00 

139  99 

Wilton, 

1,909 

320,566  1  70 

1,188  10 

1,145  40 

42  70 

241  95 

Plantations, 

Dallas, 

458 

26,900 

1  83 

128  00 

274  80 

—146  80 

- 

Eustis, 

_ 

- 

66 

60  00 

- 

- 

- 

Jackson, 

321 

15,000 

- 

192  60 

- 

46  67 

Letter  E,      . 

126 

6,000 

l'76 

75  60 

75  60 

- 

13  84 

No.  4,          .        . 

139 

3,920 

75 

66  00 

83  40 

—27  40 

20  72 

No.  6, 

74 

2,000 

- 

- 

44  40 

- 

- 

OOUMQir  SCHOOtS. 

HANCOCK  COUNTY. 


TowBf. 
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< 
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Ambent,     . 

323 

43,962 

1  91 

250  00 

193  80 

56  20 

44  5& 

Auron, 

217 

33,672 

2  53 

200  00 

ISO  20 

69  80 

26  93 

Bloehill,      . 

1,939 

350,221 

1  43 

1,165  00 

1,163  40 

1  60 

283  00 

Brooklin,     . 

1,002 

77,832  1  70 

700  00 

601  20 

98  80 

140  00 

BrookflTille, 

1,333 

I05,90l!l  33 

800  00 

799  80 

20 

214  00 

Backiport,  . 

3,381 

626,338.1  65 

2,500  00 

2,028  60 

471  40 

492  21 

Castine, 

1,260 

597^604  19 

2,250  00 

766  00 

1.494  00 

186  30 

Cnnberry  lale,    . 

283 

3S,7591  26 

169  80 

169  80 

- 

47  36 

Deerlale,    . 

3.037 

227.042;i  01 

1,600  00 

1.822  20 

^322  20 

810  19 

Dedham,      . 

54G 

65,094 

1  45 

350  00 

327  60 

22  40 

85  80 

Eutbrook,  . 

212 

32,811 

1  42 

185  00 

127  20 

7  80 

29  7-1 

Bden,           .        . 

1,127 

103.80911  33 

680  00 

676  20 

3  80 

76  00 

Bllfworih,    . 

4,009 

675,»45  1  79 

4,000  00 

2,405  40 

1,594  60 

767  00 

Fra&kiin,     . 

736 

78.461  1  24 

500  00 

441  60 

58  40 

138  6^ 

Ooaldiboroagb,    . 

1,400 

125,93111  20 

840  00 

840  00 

- 

236  42 

Qanoook,     . 

960 

83,070|l  31 

652  0^ 

676  00 

—24  00 

139  30 

HariaTllIe,  . 

374 

36,487 

1  30 

250  00 

224  40 

25  60 

69  4S 

Mount  Desert,     . 

777 

79.181 

1  30 

466  20 

466  20 

- 

123  75 

Orland, 

1,580 

277,433 

1  35 

1,000  00 

948  00 

&2  00 

882  23 

Otui,    .        .        . 

124 

19,^1 

2  56 

200  00 

74  40 

125  60 

28  S5 

Peoobsoot,  . 

1,556 

160.286 

1  30 

935  00 

933  60 

1  40 

249  21 

Seaville,       . 

139 

17,000 

1  25 

70  00 

83  40 

—13  40 

28  65 

Bedgwiok,    . 

1,234 

119,748 

1  57 

850  00 

740  40 

109  60 

192  17 

Bullivan,      . 

810 

107.255 

1  74 

486  00 

486  00 

- 

99  55 

Burry, 

l,18y 

125,104 

1  30 

750  00 

713  40 

86  60 

189  43 

Tremont,      . 

1,425 

102,605 

1  29 

855  00 

855  00 

- 

231  24 

Trenton,       , 

1,205 

148,720 

1  85 

700  00 

723  00 

—23  OS 

176  00 

Waltbam,    . 

304 

41,881 1  35 

185  00 

182  40 

2  60 

47  10 

Plantation*. 

Bagle  Island,       . 

82 

1,000 

. 

- 

19  20 

. 

- 

Harbor  &ManballB., 

16 

800;a  08 

40  00 

9«60 

80  40 

3  46 

Hog  Island, 

12 

400 

. 

- 

7  20 

- 

- 

Long  Island, 

152 

3,600 

91 

105  00 

91  20 

13  80 

26  65 

No.  7,          .        . 

109 

13.132 

1  07 

64  00 

65  40 

—140 

15  20 

No.  10, 

20 

8.000 

_ 

- 

12  00 

- 

58S 

No.  16, 

- 

8,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

No.  21,  Middle  Bir., 

26 

8,000 

79 

15  00 

16  60 

—60 

40O 

No.  S3,  Middle  Dir., 

61 

26,000 

89 

25  00 

30  60 

—5  60 

9  DO 

8wan  Island, 

423 

17,89811  82 

260  00 

253  80 

6  20 

64  67 

Wetmore,    . 

405 

56^96 

.1  72 

800  00 

243  00 

67  00 

63  24 

SUPEBIITTBKOENTS  BSPOBT. 

KENNEBEC   COUNTY. 


Towns. 
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U 
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< 

If 
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Albion, 

1,601 

231,097'l  66 

1,000  00 

962  40 

37  60 

207  73 

Angiuta,               • 

8,227 

2,080,712  1  66 

4,900  00 

4,936  20 

—36  20 

1,027  17 

Belgrade,     . 

1,722 

304,943|l  64 

1,030  00 

1,033  20 

—3  20 

216  37 

BentoD, 

1,189 

155,992;i  62 

800  00 

713  40 

86  60 

172  82 

ChelBoa,       . 

1,096 

146,869  1  60 

725  00 

657  60 

67  40 

152  43 

China, 

2,769 

456,635  1  39 

1,650  00 

1,661  40 

—11  40 

413  07 

Glioton, 

1,743 

188,606  1  72 

1,045  96 

1,045  60 

16 

272  37 

FanningdAle, 

- 

253,927!2  14 

800  00 

- 

- 

138  95 

Fayette,^     . 

'1,085 

194,777!l  81 

650  00 

651  00 

—1  00 

103  70 

Gardiner,     . 

6,220 

1,385,298  1  98 

3,500  00 

3,135  60 

364  40 

609  39 

Hallowell,    . 

3,201 

967,042  2  54 

2,500  00 

1,920  60 

679  40 

380  92 

Litehfield,   . 

2,100 

299,608  1  48 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

241  95 

Manchester, 

825 

239,501  2  60 

700  00 

495  00 

205  00 

103  01 

Jionmouth, 

1,925 

356,882  1  92 

1,202  15 

1,155  00 

47  16 

217  76 

Mooot  Vernon,    . 

1,479 

239,0541 1  78 

900  00 

887  40 

12  60 

168  68 

Pittoton,      . 

2,823 

693.31911  68 

1,700  00 

1,693  80 

6  20 

413  07 

Beadfield,    . 

1,817 

439,723  2  16 

1,200  00 

1,090  20 

109  80 

305  66 

Borne, 

830 

79.097.1  17 

450  00 

498  00 

—48  00 

103  70 

Sidney, 

1,965 

458,556,1  69 

1,200  00 

1,173  00 

27  00 

252'00 

Vassalborongh,    . 

3,099 

641,288;  1  63 

2,000  00 

1,859  40 

140  60 

431  00 

Vienna, 

851 

126,125|l  38 

510  60 

610  60 

-. 

131  46 

Waterrille, . 

3,965 

1,018,36211  41 

2,400  00 

2,379  00 

21  00 

673  10 

Wayne, 

1,367 

233,33911  79 

850  00 

820  20 

29  80 

156  92 

Week  Gardiner,    . 

1,260 

228.8801  49 

800  00 

756  00 

44  00 

189  42 

Windaor,      . 

1,793 

260,4271  76 

1,100  00 

1,075  80 

24  20 

216  37 

Winalow,      . 

1,796 

342,552  1  60 

1,200  00 

1,077  60 

122  40 

255  43 

Winthrop,   . 

2,154 

600,757 

1  71 

1,292  40 

1,292  40 

- 

250  93 

Plantations, 

Clinton  Gore, 

195 

6,722  1  51 

125  00 

117  00 

8  00 

23  00 

Unity,          .        . 

110 

6,681 

1  05| 

40  00 

66  00 

—26  00 

11  00 

EINCOLN  COUNTY. 


Toumt. 

AIna,  . 

916 

Boothbay,    . 

2,504 

Bremen. 

891 

Bristol, 

2,910 

Cashing, 

805 

Damarisootta,      . 

1,328 

Dresden, 

1,419 

Edgeeomb,  . 

1,231 

Friendship, . 

662 

Jefferson,     . 

2,223 

Neweastle,  . 

2,012 

Nobleborongh,     . 

1,408 

Rockland,    • 

6,052 

8t.  George^  . 

2,217 

182,679 
239.067 
107,595 
251,075 

90,688 
377,242 
270,613 
167,730 

7Q,181 
298,677 
392,603 
234,312 
1,036,699 
233,820 


1  62 

32 

77 

16 

65 

63 

1  77 

1  37 

1  43 

1  49 

1 

1  41 

2  07 
1  26 


660  00 

I      549  60 

1,502  40    1,502  40 

534  60       634  60 

1,600  00    1,746  00 

483  00 

483  00 

1,000  00 

796  80 

1,000  00 

851  40 

740  00 

738  60 

373  23 

391  20 

1,333  80 

1,333  80 

1,600  00 

1,207  20 

844  80        844  80 

6,600  00    3,031  20 

1,330  20 

1,330  201 

I 

—246  00 

I 

203  20 

148  60, 

1  40 

—17  97 

292  80 

2,468  80 


126  17 
380  00 
110  96 
412  00 
106  47 
211  89 
201  00 
185  96 
141  90 
341  76 
266  60 
206  31 
990  33 
369  86 


OOUHOH  SCHOOLS. 


LINCOLN  COUNTY,  (Contikubd.) 
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i 

s 
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•s^ 

•-^ 

GO 
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*©   f 

n  a 

TOWDI. 

i 

} 

§ 
1 
I 

is 

1 

II 

Bomenrille,  . 

552 

33,504  1  42 

331  20 

331  20 

_ 

79  85 

Soathport,    . 

643 

87,120  1  29 

326  00 

326  80 

20 

84  00 

6oatb  Tbomutoo, 

1,420 

285,300  1  40 

900  00 

852  00 

48  00 

222  60 

ThomMton, . 

2,723 

740,576  1  63 

2,000  00 

1,633  80 

366  20 

397  65 

Union, 

1,974 

341,021  1  60 

1,148  28 

1,184  40 

—36  12 

243  33 

Waldoboroagb,    . 

4,199 

941,088  1  37 

2,500  00 

2,519  40 

—19  40 

665  04 

Warren, 

2,428 

777,730  1  57 

1,460  00 

•1,456  80 

3  20 

321  46 

Waabingtoo, 

1,750 

143,560  1  53 

1,053  60 

1,053  60 

- 

/233  00 

We«tport,     . 

761 

101,511  1  23 

406  00 

456  60 

—50  60 

112  36 

Wbitefield,  . 

2,100 

278,160  1  75 

1,400  00 

1,296  00 

104  00 

262  69 

Wisoastot,    . 

2,34i 

605,096  1  51 

1,200  00 

1,405  80 

—205  80 

311  78 

Planiation; 

Matinicus,  . 

220 

20,000  1  28 

132  00 

132  00 

. 

36  30 

Monbegao,  . 

103 

3,506  2  24 

110  00 

61  80 

48  20 

15  98 

Muscle  Ridge,      . 

56 

- 

62 

66  00 

33  60 

22  40 

20  74 

OXFORD  COUNTY. 


Towns. 

Albany, 

747 

71,843  1  40 

450  00 

448  20 

1  80 

Andorer, 

710 

75,390  1  33 

426  00 

'426  00 

. 

Bethel, 

2.253 

266,498  1  44 

1,351  80 

1,351  80 

- 

Brownfield, 

1,320 

159,030  1  47 

792  00 

792  00 

- 

Buckfield, 

1,657 

259,924  1  57 

1,020-00 

994  20 

25  80 

Bjron, 

296 

19,908  1  22 

168  00 

177  60 

—9  60j 

Canton, 

. 

926 

142,735  1  50 

580  00 

656  60 

24  40i 

Denmark, 

1,203 

170,710  1  68 

800  00 

721  80 

78  20 

Dixfield, 

1,180 

153,729'!  22 

600  00 

708  00 

—108  00 

Fryebarg, 

1,524 

279,088  1  79 

1,200  00 

914  40 

285  60 

Gilead, 

351) 

47,022  I  42 

215  40 

215  40 

_ 

Grafton, 

108 

7,000  2  10 

80  00 

64  80 

15  20 

Greenwood, 

1,118 

63,000 

1  63 

680  00 

670  80 

9  20 

Hanover, 

•360 

38,212 

1  30 

160  00 

219  60 

—59  60 

Hartford, 

1,293 

169,665 

1  73 

708  00 

775  80 

—67  80 

Hebron, 

839 

118,507 

1  64 

650  00 

603  40 

46  60 

Hiram, 

1,210 

100,713 

2  04 

1,000  00 

726  00 

274  00 

Lorell, 

1,196 

103,722 

1  32 

800  00 

717  60 

82  40 

Mason, 

93 

12,022 

1  36 

75  00 

65  bO 

19  20 

Mexico, 

481 

67,480  1  27 

250  00 

288  60 

—38  60 

Newry, 

459 

48,604  1  61 
326,473  1  47 

275  40 

276  40 

- 

Norway, 

1,962 

1,200  00 

1,177  20 

22  80 

Oxford, 

1,233 

183,800!  1  68 

900  00 

739  80 

160  20 

Paris,  . 

2,883 

481,259,1  74 

1,729  80 

1«729  80 

. 

Peru,  . 

1,109 

103,798  1  31 

666  00 

665  40 

60 

Porter, 

1,208 

165.198!l  61 

725  40 

724  80 

60 

Roxbnry, 

246 

15,929  1  63 

148  00 

147  60 

40 

Ramford,     . 

1,375 

184,692,1  64 

825  00 

826  00 

. 

Stonebam,    , 

483 

25,390 

173 

300  00 

.    289  80 

10  20 

110  96 
97  68 
305  55 
185  00 
225  71 

48  08 
121  24 
107  06 
125  00 
253  36 

49  09 
13  4S 

136  54 

24  24 

145  52 

117  88 

165  91 

205  00 

16  25 

69  13 

40  25 

286  54 

188  03 

355  68 

149  S3 

165  91 

32  15 

69  00 

62  57 


SrPERIHTENDBirrS  BBPORT. 


OXFORD  COUNTY,  (Continued.) 


S 

i 

■^  - 

1-«' 

Towns. 

1-t 

a 

1 

•s 

c 

II 

II 

1 

4l 

g-l 

< 

Stowe, 

407 

47,881  1  64 

350  00 

244  20 

6  80 

60  78 

Sumner, 

1,151 

168,070  1  62 

690  60 

690  60 

_ 

166  00 

Sweden, 

698 

124,268 

1  61 

450  00 

418  80 

31  20 

98  85 

Waterford,  . 

1,448 

263,096 

1  74 

900  00 

868  80 

31  20 

180  85 

Woodstock,  . 

1,012 

80,524 

1  49 

608  00 

607  20 

80 

132  04 

Plantationt. 

Andorer  N.  Sorplus, 

81 

3,000 

- 

. 

48  60 

- 

11  09 

Franklin,     . 

188 

6,584 

98 

125  00 

112  80 

12  20 

40  80 

Fryeburg  Acad.  Gt., 

64 

3,000 

- 

- 

38  40 

- 

^ 

Hamlin's  Grant,  . 

108 

6,560 

2  80 

70  00 

64  80 

6  20 

12  00 

Letter  B,      . 

174 

6,000 

1  00 

100  00 

104  40 

—4  40 

31  80 

Milton, 

166 

10,220 

1  60 

150  00 

99  60 

60  40 

29  37 

No.  5,  R.  1  and  2, 

106 

6,000 

« 

«. 

63  00 

-. 

Kiley,          .        . 

60 

3,027 

- 

- 

36  00 

- 

PENOBSCOT  COUNTY. 


Towns. 

Alton, 

262 

13,34611  60 

300  00 

151  20 

148  80 

60  84 

Argyle, 

338 

22,6731  25 

200  00 

202  80 

—2  80 

-28  00 

Bangor, 

14,432 

3,899,2183  04 

16,850  00 

8,659  20 

8,190  80 

2,008  92 

Bradford, 

1,296 

85,488,1  22 

800  00 

777  60 

22  40 

221  22 

Bradley, 

796 

99,979,1  51 

600  00 

477  60 

22  40 

105  43 

Brewer, 

2,628 

363,316!l  30 

1,250  00 

1,676  80 

—326  80 

319  04 

Burlington, 

481 

28,500  1  33 

300  00 

288  60 

11  40 

87  45 

Carmel, 

1,228 

107,228  1  43 

750  00 

736  80 

13  20 

170  94 

Carroll, 

401 

21,229,1  40 

275  00 

240  60 

34  40 

63  36 

Charleston, 

1,28  J 

142,977  1  40 

800  00 

769  80 

30  20 

310  08 

Chester, 

339 

12,793!l  86 

300  00 

203  40 

96  60 

63  58 

Clifton, 

306 

19,2951  37 

190  00 

183  60 

6  40 

44  22 

Corinna, 

1,550 

165,292  1  12 

775  00 

930  00 

—165  00 

185  26 

Corinth, 

1,600 

199,964,1  35 

960  00 

960  00 

_ 

235  04 

Dexter, 

1,948 

267,561  1  40 

1,200  00 

1,168  80 

31  20 

307  28 

DLzmont, 

1.605 

219,6121  56 

1,000  00 

963  00 

37  00 

221  43 

Eddington, 

696 

101,283'2  18 

700  00 

417  60 

282  40 

116  84 

Edinbarg, 

93 

11,3072  34 

75  00 

65  80 

19  20 

10  66 

Eofleld, 

396 

27,16311  67 

300  00 

237  60 

62  40 

65  63 

Etna,  . 

802 

50,97511  52 

500  00 

481  20 

18  80 

106  49 

Exeter, 

1,853 

242,197  1  66 

1,200  00 

1,111  80 

88  20 

242  30 

Garland,      . 

1,247 

132,004  1  24 

748  20 

748  20 

. 

198  02 

Glenborn,    . 

905 

86,821  1  40 

600  00 

643  00 

—43  00 

118  67 

Qreenbush,  . 

457 

22,090!     87 

226  25 

274  20 

—47  95 

87  79 

Greenfield,  . 

305 

37,486  2  18 

283  00 

183  00 

100  00 

42  97 

Hampden,    . 

3,196 

423,44M  48 

2,000  00 

1,917  00 

83  00 

461  46 

Hermon, 

1,374 

129,069  1  69 

l,O0O  00 

824  40 

175  60 

224  67 

Holden,        . 

-. 

119,943|1  70 

650  00 

. 

. 

114  42 

Howland,     . 

214 

24,114  2  08 

160  00 

128  40 

21  60 

18  66 

Hudson, 

717 

41,296;i  48 

600  00 

430  20 

69  80 

12^  33 

OOUUOS  8CH00I& 


PENOBSCOT  COUNTY,  (Cohtikiud.) 
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15 
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Kendoikesg, 

„ 

_ 

1  49 

685  00 

- 

-    . 

135  50 

Lagrange,    . 

482 

38,300  1  24 

300  00 

289  20 

10  80 

82  27 

Lee,     .        .        . 

917 

68,151  1  49 

695  00 

650  20 

U  80 

Ud  11 

Lerant, 

1,842 

169,397  1  24 

680  00 

1,105  20 

—425  20 

191  48 

LinoolD, 

l,a58 

126,663  1  33 

815  00 

814  80 

20 

220  00 

Lowell, 

378 

19,609;     87 

189  79 

226  80 

—37  01 

73  79 

Maxfield,     . 

186 

8,784  1  47 

100  00 

111  60 

—11  60 

20  74 

Mllford,       . 

687 

128,876  1  33 

400  00 

412  20 

—12  20 

110  27 

Newkmrg,     . 

1,399 

115,354  1  51 

900  00 

839  40 

60  60 

201  16 

Newport,     . 

1,212 

195,203  1  37 

730  00 

727  20 

2  80 

172  82 

Niokatow,    . 

4,000  1  29 

150  00 

36  33 

OldtowD,      . 

S.087 

336,995' 1  43 

2,000  00 

1,852  20 

147  80 

517  10 

Orono, 

2,785 

259,930  2  11 

1,700  00 

1,671  00 

29  00 

302  45 

Orrington,    . 

1,851 

256,605  1  54 

1,200  00 

1,110  60 

89  40 

271  67 

Pastadamkeagi    . 

294 

20,066  2  67 

320  00 

176  40 

143  60 

48  05 

Patten, 

470 

46,447  1  87 

400  00 

282  00 

118  00 

71  90 

Plymouth,   . 

925 

80,2721  63 

650  00 

655  00 

95  00 

140  00 

PrentiM,      . 

161 

6,625     47 

60  00 

96  60 

—46  60 

« 

Springfield, . 

683 

29,422,1  12 

350  00 

349  80 

20 

107  51 

SteUon, 

885 

78,087  1  50 

650  00 

631  00 

19  00 

123  75 

Veasie, 

- 

1  63 

600  00 

115  OO 

"Winn, 

- 

_ 

- 

„ 

_ 

WoodrUle,  .        . 

- 

6,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3S  la 

Plantatuma, 

MattamiscoDtis,  . 

54 

6,000 

- 

- 

«2  40 

^ 

« 

Mattawamkeag,  . 

306 

5,000|    - 

. 

180  00 

« 

120  52 

No.  4,  R.  1, 

161 

6.625    - 

« 

96  60 

^ 

„ 

No.  5,  R.  6, 

102 

4,ooo;  - 

. 

61  20 

„ 

« 

Pattagumpui, 

50 

1,200  1  00 

40  00 

30  00 

10  00 

13  40 

WeUter,      . 

29 

8,000 

- 

- 

17  40 

7  26 

Abbot, 
Atkinson,     . 
Barnard,      . 
Blanohard,  . 
Bowerbank, 
Brownville, 
Dover, 
FozorofI, 
Guilford,      . 
Greenville,  . 
Eingtbnrj,  • 
Medford,      . 
Milo,  . 
Monaon,      . 


PISCATAQUIS  COUNTY. 


747 
895 
181 
192 
173j 
787| 
1,92' 
1,045| 
834 
326| 
181 
3221 
932 
6541 


65,351|1  57 

111,181  1  47 

14,8443  14 

17,130  1  67 

17,376  1  53 

78,987' 1  57 

243,118  1  48 

142,707  1  46 

94,714  1  45 

36,150  1  83 

22,639  1  55 

30,378  1  39 

89,416  1  40 

66,7331  62 


450  00 

448  20 

560  00 

637  00 

220  00 

108  60 

100  00 

115  20 

75  00 

103  80 

600  00 

472  20 

1,200  00 

1,156  20 

600  00 

627  00 

600  00 

600  40 

200  00 

195  60 

110  00 

108  60 

200  00 

193  20 

663  00 

659  20 

400  00 

392  40 

1  60 

13  00 

111  40 

—15  20| 

—28  80; 

27  80 

43  80| 

—27  Oo' 

— 40l 

4  40 

1  40 

'    6  80 

8  80 

7  60 

99  oa 

128  00 

23  16 

23  16 

15  50 

113  38 

254  00 

119  37 

118  90 

26  00 

27  65 
49  09 

137  5& 
86U 


BUPBBINTKHDBirrS  BIPOBT. 


PISCATAQUIS  COUNTY,  (Contiktjm).) 
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Omerme,     . 

424 

28,926  I  48 

254  40 

254  40 

_ 

55  34 

Parkman,     . 

1,243 

117,194  1  61 

750  00 

745  80 

4  20 

159  S5 

Sangerrille, 

1,267 

192,300  1  34 

775  00 

760  20 

14  80 

196  67 

Sebee. 

1,223 

104,7«61  74 

800  00 

733  80 

66  20 

127  00 

Shirtey, 

250 

38,012     80 

100  00 

150  00 

—50  oa 

40  00 

Wellington, 

600 

42,042  1  32 

360  00 

360  00 

- 

88  83 

Williamsbiurg,      . 

124 

22,014  2  24 

150  00 

74  40 

75  60 

23  85 

PlantaHonM. 

SUiotoville, 

102 

10,884  1  85 

50  00 

61  20 

—11  20 

7  95 

Ko.  2,  B.  5, 

-    . 

-        1107 

15  00 

- 

- 

1        6  88 

Tauma. 
AiTOWsio,  . 
Bath. 

Bowdoin,  . 
Bowdoinham, 
Georgetown, 
Perkins, 
PhifMbnrg,  . 
Biehmond,  . 
Topsham,  . 
West  Bath,  . 
Woolwich,    . 


SAGADAHOC  COUNTY. 


311 

8,020 
1,8571 
2,381 
l,12i; 
84< 
1,805. 
2,056l 
2,0101 
560; 
1,420, 


72,875  1 

2,777,778  3 

247,813  1 

529,794  1 

155,390  1 

26,721  2 
365,622  1 
405,475  1 
581,232  1 

8S,646  I 
346,3651 


43|  190  oo; 
02- 10,500  001 
66;  1,089  60 


1,800  00 
700  00' 
50  50| 
39  1,100  00 
611  1,600  00 
95  1,250  00 
24  200  00; 
9ll  1,000  OOj 


186  60 

3  40 

4,812  00 

5,688  00 

1,114  20 

—24  60 

1,428  60 

371  40 

672  60 

27  40 

50  40 

10 

1,083  00 

17  00 

1,233  60 

366  40 

1,206  00 

44  00 

336  00 

—136  00 

852  00 

148  00 

40  42 
1,308  62 
227  44 
344  27 
159  69 
6  00 
272  00 
343  68 
225  36 

60  00 
175  93 


SOMERSET  COUNTY. 


Anson, 

2,016 

310,3911  60 

1,210  00 

1,209  60 

40 

279  63 

Athens, 

1,468 

244,687  1  51 

875  00 

880  80 

—6  80 

208  43 

Bingham, 

752 

86,322  1  35 

452  00 

451  20 

80 

114  42 

Bloomfield, 

1,301 

256,690,1  45 

780  60 

780  60 

- 

181  80 

Brighton, 

748 

46,919;  1  43 

450  00 

448  80 

1  20 

107  85 

Cambridge, 

487 

30,5261  67 

291  60 

292  20 

-60 

59  12 

Canaan, 

1,696 

116,363  1  26 

1,017  60 

1,017  60 

~. 

285  16 

Conoord, 

650 

30,3761  28 

330  00 

330  00 

- 

90  56 

Cornyille, 

1,260 

219,526  1  63 

756  00 

756  00 

. 

169  72 

Detroit, 

617 

50,685' 1  24 

311  00 

310  20 

80 

83  31 

Embden, 

971 

139,075:1  51 

683  20 

682  60 

60 

122  84 

Fairfield, 

2.452 

418,074;  1  36 

1,500  00 

1,471  20 

28  80 

386  00 

flarmony, 

1,107 

130,286  1  52 

665  40 

664  20 

1  20 

148  28 

Hartland, 

960 

83,166  1  45 
43,288    ^ 

600  00 

676  00 

24  00 

146  66 

Ltziogton, 

638 

- 

322  80 

- 

- 

OOinrOK  BOHOOLS. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY,  (OoNnunBD.) 
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Towni. 
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Si- 

^1 

1 

SI 

11 

li 

MftdUoD,     . 

1,768 

281,045'l  72 

1,100  00 

1,060  80 

39  20 

221  22 

Majfleld,     . 

133 

3.435;    - 

- 

79  80 

- 

- 

Mercer, 

1,186 

146,504  1  87 

711  60 

711  60 

- 

135  no 

Moeeow, 

577 

48,616  1  48 

350  00 

346  20 

3  80 

85  78 

New  Portland,     . 

1.4G0 

230.631  I  51 

900  00 

876  00 

24  00 

209  SI 

Norridgewoek,     . 

1.848 

344.406  1  60 

1,108  80 

1.108  80 

- 

239  13 

Palmyra,     . 

1,625 

162,8971  47 

1,000  00 

975  00 

25  00 

242  92 

Pittofleld,    . 

1,166 

119,684  1  85 

1,000  00 

699  60 

300  40 

199  09 

Bipley,        .        . 

641 

67,648  1  43 

400  00 

384  60 

15  40 

93  39 

St.  Albant,  . 

1,792 

168,540  1  41 

1,075  20 

1,075  20 

- 

265  U 

Skowhegan, 

1,756 

331,370  1  58 

1,060  00 

1,053  60 

6  40 

279  63 

Smithfield,  . 

873 

77,058  1  58 

525  00 

523  80 

1  20 

115  51 

SoIoD, 

1,419 

179,706  1  53 

851  40 

851  40 

- 

185  96 

Btarki, 

1,446 

211,276  1  56 

867  60 

867  60 

- 

207  41 

Plantaiiofu, 

Bead  Hirer, 

- 

. 

1  67 

62  62 

. 

. 

15  21 

Flagstaff,     . 

- 

-        13  32 

76  40 

- 

- 

16  00 

Forki, 

210 

5,0001    - 

*. 

126  00 

- 

27«)0 

Hooee  Rirer, 

83 

3,300l    . 

- 

49  80 

- 

42  71 

No.  1.  R.  2,  W.  K.  R., 

143 

6.000    - 

. 

85  80 

- 

23  S5 

No.  1,  R.  3.  B.  K.  R., 

47 

3,000    - 

- 

28  20 

- 

- 

No.  1,  R.  3,  W.  K.  R., 

69 

1,000,    - 

- 

35  40 

_ 

. 

No.  2,  R.  2, 

144 

3,000  1  68 

84  00 

86  40 

—2  40 

22  50 

No.  4,  R.  1,  N.  B.  P., 

98 

2,000;      - 

' 

58  80 

WALDO  COUNTY. 


Totnu. 

Appleton,    • 

1.127 

206,691 1  28 

860  00 

676  20 

183  80 

222  75 

Belfast, 

5,052 

1,323,997,2  02 

4,500  00 

3,031  20 

1,468  80 

773  22 

Belmont,     . 

1,4H6 

125,215  2  06 

479  98 

- 

- 

79  85 

Brooks, 

1,022 

102,343  1  70 

750  00 

613  20 

136  80 

162  46 

Barnham,    .        . 

784 

82,284  1  07 

350  00 

470  40 

—120  40 

113  3S 

Camden, 

4,005 

602,804  1  25 

2,500  00 

2,403  00 

97  00 

684  75 

Frankfort,   . 

4,233 

608,242  1  64 

3,000  00 

2,539  80 

460  20 

680  95 

Freedom,     . 

948 

146,537  1  60 

568  80 

568  80 

.. 

126  60 

Hope, 

1,110 

159,342  1  49 

'  665  00 

666  00 

—1  00 

151  24 

Islesborongh, 

984 

95.104  1  25 

690  40 

690  40 

. 

160  38 

Jaokton, 

833 

117,782  1  72 

600  00 

499  80 

100  20 

131  35 

Knox, 

1,102 

133,194  1  62 

660  00 

661  20 

—1  20 

138  61 

Liberty.       .        . 

1,116^ 

99,715  1  42 

669  60 

669  60 

- 

153  82 

Linoolnrille, 

2,174 

248,890  1  61 

1,350  00 

1,304  40 

45  60 

269  31 

Monroe, 

1,606 

184,206  1  ^9 

970  00 

963  60 

6  40 

^^2 

MontWlle,  . 

1,878 

258v037,l  67 

1,100  00 

1,126  80 

—26  80 

216  00 

Morrill, 

.. 

1  31 

368  40 

•. 

. 

100  6S 

North  Haven,      . 

806 

82,550jl  35 

600  00 

483  60 

16  40 

130  67 

Northport,  . 

1,260 

146.735!l  68 

756  00 

766  00 

. 

156  00 

Palermo,     . 

1,659 

177,88611  27 

700  00 

995  40 

—295  40 

201  00 

STPERESTKSDXSTB  BBPOKZ. 


WALDO  COUXTY,  (CosTDfrr©.) 
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Pnwpect,      . 

MCT 

131,207  1  22 

600  00 

^ 

^ 

167  96 

Seanmont,  . 

1,C:-C 

2ul,:«<t  1  57 

1,017  00 

1,017 

(j» 

—CO 

220  13 

Seanport,    . 

1,2UT 

5"2>1S  1  34 

1,400  00 

1,324 

to 

75  Sv 

371  59 

232.tii0  1  41 

1,000  W) 

» 

_ 

24S  19 

SwuTille,   . 

944 

lu*v^;^l  35 

506  00 

566  40 

—40 

151  40 

Thomdike,  . 

1,02» 

142,*^*  1  43 

€20  00 

617 

40 

3  60 

30  00 

Troy,  . 

1.4S4 

ia.444l  bt) 

900  00 

890  4U 

9  60 

212  8 

Unity, 

■    1.557 

2iSU34  1  92 

H50  00 

934  20 

15  60 

172  Hi 

VinalhaTea, 

1,252 

lU3.y2] 

I  2.i 

752  00 

751 

2U 

SO 

208  00 

Waldo, 

812 

&l,5y* 

1  59. 

500  00 

1 

4S7 

20 

12  SO 

108  00 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


JiddlMD,        . 

1,152 

Alexander,  . 

544 

BaUeyrille, 

431 

Baring,        .        . 

3^0 

Beddington, 

147 

Calais, 

4,750 

CenUrville, 

178 

Charlotte,     . 

798 

Cherryfield, 

1,648 

Colombia,    . 

1,140 

Cooper, 

502 

Crawford,     . 

324 

Caller, 

820 

DeUois,       . 

126. 

DenoTSTille, 
Bast  Maehias,      . 

45^ 

1,904 

Bastport,     . 

4,125 

Bdmunds,    •        • 

446 

Harrington, 

903 

Jonesborovgb, 

406 

Jonesport,   . 

820' 

Labeo, 

2,814] 

Maebiu,      .        . 

l,690i 

1,206; 

Marion,       .        . 

271 

Manhfield, . 

294, 

Medybempt,        . 

I87r 

Milbridge,  . 

1,170; 

NorthjSeld,  . 

246 

Pembroke,  . 

1,712 

Perry,         •        . 

1,324 

Prineeton,   • 

280 

RobbtnetoD, 

1,028 

Btenben, 

1,122 

Topafleld,    .       . 

368 

206,931 1  40 

36,722  1  47 

24,700  1  62 

63,632  2  34 

21,02M  2  22 

735,422  1  25 

22,>*0l  1  02 

4>,40:>  1  61 

iyil,a'J2  1  41 

iefl,!*31  1  30 

30.332  1  93 

20,9'J4  1  75 

7G,'s70      87 

1  34 

99,853  1  30 

313,8U4  1  32 

€00,519  2  24 

57,3<i  1  41: 

109,315  1  47, 

45,754  1  73' 

54,002  1  08 

240,153  1  54 

403,903  2  15, 

106,405  1  51. 

21,369  1  82 

41,354  1  33 

19,739  1  25 

121,925  1  291 

24,950  1  43i 

158,994  1  lO; 

116,374  1  48 

24,314  2  26, 

152,767  1  82 

119,136  1  50 

26,642:i  811 
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407  00 
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3,000  00 
107  00 
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1,000  oo! 
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340  OOi 
200  00 
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78  00 
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1,200  00 

4,000  00 
207  60 
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1,762  00 

1,C00  00, 
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162  60| 
180  00 
150  00 
702  oo! 
150  00, 

1,027  20. 
800  00 
400  00. 

1,000  OOl 
673  20| 
350  00: 


691  20' 

326  40 

258  60' 

228  00 

BS   20 

2,850  00 

106  80 

478  80 

988  80 

684  00, 

337  20 

194  40 

492  00 

75  CO 

274  80 

1,142  40 

2,475  00 

207  60. 

677  so; 

279  60 
495  60 

l,0f<8  40 
954  00 
759  00 
162  60 
176  40 
112  20 
702  00; 
147  60! 

1,0^7  20 ' 
794  40 
168  00 
616  801 
67S  20, 
160  80| 


8  80 

I 

—8  CO 

179  00 

31  t-O^ 

150  00 

20 

—48  00 

11  20 

16  00; 

2  80* 

5  60, 

—142  00; 

2  40' 
20' 

57  60 
1,525  00' 

22  20 
—19  60, 

4  40 
73  00 

646  00 
40  40: 
-    ( 

3  60* 
37  80' 

2  40' 

5  60 
232  00 
383  20 

89  30 


190  10 

69  48 

50  13 

60  50 

17  97 

799  84 

26  00 

100  25 

251  97 

165  00 

68  45 

44  00 
133  48 

20  46 

71  20 
250  18 
574  14 

57  78 
137  68 

66  00 
137  00 
395  00 
258  55 
161  37 

28  69 

45  98 
16  00 

173  46 

40  00 

304  26 

189  07 

64  64 

198  00 

154  51 

44  25 


OOUlfON  SCHOOLS. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  (Contivued.) 
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Treaeott,      . 

782 

62,349 

1  so 

469  20 

469  20 

_ 

107  16 

Weriey,        .        . 

32U 

29,7431    - 

197  40 

- 

- 

Whltnej,     . 

470 

61,2001  45 

300  OO 

282  00 

18  00 

69  12 

Whllneyrille,       . 

519 

86,0J2 

1  79 

400  00 

311  40 

88  60 

78  10 

PlantaiumM. 

BlgUke,    .        . 

126 

. 

1  40 

35  00 

75  60 

—40  60 

8  85 

Codjville,    . 

47 

- 

2  00 

50  00 

28  20 

21  80 

13  00 

Danfortb,     . 

168 

6,000 

_ 

_ 

100  80 

_ 

- 

Jftckflon  Brook,    . 

- 

11  93 

87  00 

- 

_ 

14  52 

No.  7,  R.  2, 

61 

3,500  2  65 

79  00 

36  60 

42  40 

13  00 

No.  9,  R.  4, 

6«J 

ll,OO0t    - 

_ 

35  40 

- 

_ 

No.  U. 

42 

5,700:r57 

130  00 

25  20 

104  80 

115  14 

No.  18. 

20 

3.500!    - 

_ 

12  00 

- 

3  69 

Talmadge,    . 

46 

11,000  2  06 

68  00 

27  60 

40  40 

81  27 

Waite, 

81 

9,000 

2  29 

80  00 

48  60 

31  40 

50  42 

YORK  COUNTY. 


Toums, 

Aeton, 

1.3S9 

Alfred. 

l.;)19 

Berwick, 

^ 

S»13] 

Biddeford, 

6»os*!i: 

BaxtoD, 

t/yxt 

Gornish, 

l.iu 

Dayton, 

^ 

Blliot. 

1,^0,1 

HolUs. 

2.*iK3 

Kennehnnk, 

S,<i50. 

Kennebaokport,  • 

2,70G 

Kittery, 

l.7orJ 

Lebanon. 

%,^M)h\ 

Limerick.     . 

1,473 

Ltmington,  • 

%\m 

Lyman, 

1,37« 

Newfield,     . 

l.lli, 

North  Berwick,    . 

1,593 

Parsonsfield, 

2,322, 

8aoo,    . 

5,794' 

Sanford. 

2,330 

Bbap'.eigb.   . 

1.348 

South  Berwick.    , 

2,592 

'Waterboroagb.    . 

1.989] 

WelU,  . 

<945 

York,  . 

.        . 

2,980l 

213,8251  771 

271.600,1  40, 

219,101  1  47 

2.17G.728  2  2h| 

424.397  2  29i 

198.622  1  95 

130,050;!  82 

320,058  1  61 

237,894  1  64 

732,990  1  60 

612,1351  74 

290,492  1  59 

354,809,1  63 

235,780  1  72 

346,78(J'l  61 

202.753  1  65 

212,832  1  64 

331.148  1  52 

435,995  1  71 

2.239,831  2  79 

334,654  1  70 

201,771  1  61 

619,409  1  53 

200,332  1  51 

428,628  1  74 

516,609 !l  58 


815  40 

845  00 

1.700  00 

6,750  00 

2.500  00 

830  35 

500  00 

1.081  80 

1,100  00 

1,600  OOl 

1,800  00 

1,800  00 

1,680  00 

900  00 

1.269  60 

900  00 

850  80 

1,000  00 

1,400  00 

6.000  00 

1,500  00 

808  80 

1,600  00 

1,193  40 

1,800  00 

1,788  00 


815  40 

791  40 

1.272  60 

3,657  00 

1,797  00 

686  40 

1,081  80 

1.590  00 

1.623  60 

1,623  60 

1,324  80 

883  80 

1,269  60 

825  60 

850  80 

955  80 

1,393  20 

3,476  40 

1,398  00 

808  80 

1.555  20 

1,193  40 

1,767  00 

1,788  00 


53  601 

427  40j 

3,093  OOj 

703  00, 

143  95 


10  00 
176  40i 
176  40; 
355  20; 

16  20 

74  40 

44  20 

6  80 

2,523  60| 

102  001 

44  80; 

33  00 


161  00 
212  36 
392  80 
930  47 
379  83 
143  10 
104  39 
229  57 
233  66 
357  07 
343  43 
400  15 
355  43 
181  81 
274  79 
187  69 
177  21 
19S  40 
291  68 
762  55 
321  00 
172  80 
257  62 
290  35 
363  29 
383  00 
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Ashland,     , 
Bridgewater, 
Fort  Fairfield, 
Hodgdon,   . 
Uoulton,     • 
Linneus, 
Littleton,   • 
Masardis,    . 
Montieello, 
New  Limerick, 
Orient, 
Smyrna,     • 
^Veston,      . 
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13 

22  16 

2  37 

18.2 

ll 

200 


650 

m 


BUPBRINTBNDBNT»S  REPORT. 


LINCOLN  COUNTY, 

(Continued.] 

Towns. 

.2 

1 

o 

i 

3 

o 

1 

d 

ATerage  wages  of  Male 
Teachers  per  month, 
exolnsive  of  board. 

ATerage  wages  of  Female 
Teachers  per  week, 
exolnsive  of  board. 

Jl 

11 

I 

1 

n 

i 

1    ' 

1 

1 

Newoastle, 

u 

_ 

ll\  13 

23  00 

2  00 

20.0 

4 

10 

_ 

_ 

Nobleborongh,   . 

12 

~ 

10 

14 

22  00 

2  12 

22.0 

3 

9 

- 

« 

Rookland,  . 

8 

13 

24 

43  06 

2  86 

26.6 

8 

16 

- 

« 

81.  George, 

19 

9 

13 

16 

21  73 

1  88 

21.4 

6 

12 

- 

_ 

SomerrUle, 

7 

1 

5 

4 

16  83 

1  75 

15.3 

3 

3 

- 

« 

Sonthport,  . 

5 

4 

5 

21  75 

1  60 

20.0 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

South  ThomastoD, 

12 

9 

10 

21  00 

2  13 

19.5 

6 

5 

-. 

« 

Tbomaston, 

11 

3 

6 

11 

40  00 

2  90 

22.8 

6 

5 

_ 

« 

Urion,        .        .        . 

14 

1 

11 

15 

23"  09 

2  16 

19.9 

6 

10 

_ 

« 

31|  1 

M 

29 

25  92 

2  48 

19.4 

20 

11 

3 

_ 

Warren,      . 

19 

1 

19 

19 

25  05 

2  03 

20.6 

4 

15 

„ 

_ 

Washington, 

U 

1 

12 

18 

20  70 

1  88 

21.3 

8 

8 

_ 

« 

Weetport.   .        .        . 

6 

6 

5 

24  67 

1  76 

19.5 

6 

1 

1 

500 

Whitefield, 

18 

15 

19 

23  12 

2  00 

17.6 

12 

6 

_ 

_ 

WiMasset,  . 

6 

9 

7 

28  67 

2  35 

21.6 

3 

4 

- 

- 

PlantPthiu. 

Hatiniens, 

1 

1 

1 

25  00 

2  00 

24.0 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Blonhegan. 

1 

1 

1 

25  00 

2  25 

22.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MnsQle  Bldge,    .        . 

3 

- 

- 

2  66 

11.0 

1 

3 

- 

- 

Total,      .        .        . 

301 

23 

257 

312 

24  96 

2  16 

20.7 

141 

166 

8 

2,86a 

Towns, 
Albaoj,      . 
AndoTer,    . 
Bethel,       . 
Brownfleld, 
BneklSeld,  . 
Byivn, 
Canton, 
Denmark,   . 
Dixfleld,     . 
Fryeborg,  . 
Gilead,       . 
Grafton,     . 
dreenwood, 
Hanover,    . 
Hartford,    . 
Hebron, 
Hiram, 
lK»veU, 
Mason, 
Mezieo,      . 


OXFORD  COUNTY. 


8 

2 

6 

7 

-     6 

24 

3    16 

17 

-   10 

15 

2    12 

6 

1 

2 

9 

1 

8 

13 

1 

9 

11 

1 

8 

15 

_ 

9 

6 

-. 

4 

8 

1 

2 

12 

- 

9 

4 

1 

4 

15 

2 

12 

6 

3     7 

15 

1 

12 

14 

- 

10 

1 

. 

_ 

6 

- 

9 

101 

9' 
26i 
15> 

llj 
3 

ii! 
Ill 

9' 

17 
7 
3 

15 
4 

17 
8 
8 

15 
3 
6 


16  62; 
22  25 

18  54; 
18  00 
18  40' 

16  67i 
18  00, 
18  35, 

18  5o: 

19  92 

17  75 

16  00 

16  00 

17  00 

20  18 

16  96 
19  46 

17  44 


1 

1  92 

2  21 
2  13 
1  62l 
1  69 

1  76 

2  09 

1  30 

2  06 
2  08 


17 

55 

83 

63 

70 

96 

2  88 

2  60 

2  08 


18.0 

3 

5 

. 

18.7 

3 

3 

1 

18.8 

3 

21 

« 

20.7 

3 

11 

1 

19.2 

6 

9 

> 

19.9 

S 

. 

. 

21.1 

3 

6 

1 

18.8 

4 

- 

18.0 

1 

- 

21.6 

3 

12 

~ 

14.1 

3 

3 

. 

16.0 

1 

. 

14.4 

3 

1 

15.6 

2 

^ 

20.2 

8 

_ 

18.0 

6 

1 

20.0 

3 

12 

- 

20.9 

6 

. 

24.0 

. 

.. 

17.8 

6 

I 

16a 

400 

30a 


20a 
686 

m 


OOHMOK  SOHOOIS. 


OXFORD  COUNTY, 

(CONTINUBD.) 

j 

1 

li 

1.. 

1 

i 

n 

H 

it 

m 

Towni. 

1 

1 

.2 

% 

wagei  of 
per  week 
of  board 

•8 

1^ 

e 

"S 

i 

1 

"S 

I 

%4 

o 

1 

s 

i 

■s 

i 

HI 

<s 

i 

1 

XfOWT^y            •           «            • 

6 

1 

4 

6 

17  00 

1  80 

17,4 

3 

8 

- 

. 

Norway, 

15 

1 

10 

16 

22  14 

2  04 

16.7 

6 

11 

1 

soo 

Oxford, 

9 

2 

8    12 

19  19 

1  80 

19  6 

8 

8 

2 

750 

Parif ,  . 

18 

1 

16;  20 

22  00 

2  25 

22.4 

14 

- 

— 

Pern,  • 

11 

- 

10    11 

18  00 

1  64 

20.0 

9 

- 

— 

Porter, 

18 

3 

lO'  16 

17  00 

2  00 

18.9 

10 

- 

— 

Roxbarj, 

6 

1 

3      3 

16  11 

2  00 

13.0 

- 

- 

— 

Rainford, 

13 

12    14 

J8  46 

2  03 

18.6 

6 

1 

450 

6 

1 

3 

6 

13  00 

2  00 

16.6 

3 

- 

— 

8t0W6» 

8 

3 

10 

16  67 

2  18 

15.6 

2 

— 

— 

Bumner, 

14 

2 

11 

14 

16  60 

1  63 

22.0 

10 

4 

1 

400 

Sweden, 

8 

7 

10 

18  63 

1  97 

18.1 

6 

- 

— 

Waterford, 

^ 

13 

9    13 

23  00 

1  95 

18.3 

6 

7 

2 

400 

Woodttook, 

11 

1 

6 

7 

19  00 

1  69 

17.8 

9 

7 

1 

l.»0 

FltaUatknu, 

Andoyer  N.  Sarploi.    . 

1 

1 

>I 

- 

1  75 

6.0 

- 

1 

- 

— 

Franklin,     .        . 

4 

1 

6 

8 

11  38 

1  44 

16.0 

4 

1 

- 

- 

Hamlin*!  Grant,  . 

1 

1 

1 

13  00 

1  25 

19.0 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Letter  B,     . 

I   I 

1 

4 

14  00 

2  16 

17.0 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Milton, 

V 

2 

J 

14  00 

2  11 

18.6 

- 

1 

- 

— 

Total,      . 

369,37 

274 

375 

17  62 

1  90 

18.1 

13-1 

218 

14 

5^4& 

PENOBSCOT  COUNTY. 


Town*, 
Alton, 
Argyle, 
Bangor, 
Bradford, 
Biadley, 
Brewer, 
Bnrlington, 
Carmel, 
Carroll, 
Charleston,  . 
Chester, 
Clifton, 
Gorinna, 
Corinth, 
Dexter, 
Dixmont, 
BddiDgton,  . 
Bdinbnrg, 
Bnfteld, 
Btaa,  . 


^ 

5 

1 

2 

4 

22  60 

1  81 

18.0 

. 

. 

4 

. 

1     4 

23  00 

2  50 

20.0 

« 

-. 

4 

- 

9!  80 

46  78 

2  98 

87.3 

84 

2,65S 

12 

« 

6    14 

23  25 

2  28 

19.4 

650 

4 

« 

4 

4 

29  16 

2  66 

21.7 

.- 

• 

8 

» 

6 

IS 

31  00 

2  60 

22.0 

8,000 

6 

1 

3 

7 

18  66 

2  83 

28.9 

• 

^ 

11 

» 

8 

11 

23  12 

2  58 

21.0 

SOO 

6 

1 

2 

9 

18  00 

2  36 

19.0 

60 

10 

1 

8 

12 

23  60 

1  95 

21.6 

- 

-> 

6 

» 

1 

8 

10  00 

2  45 

16.9 

. 

-. 

. 

4 

«, 

2 

6 

25  25 

1  88 

20.0 

- 

« 

14 

3 

7 

.11 

23  00 

2  14 

17.9 

2 

650 

16 

1 

7 

10 

22  00 

1  99 

16.4 

11 

- 

. 

10 

2 

6 

25 

33  20 

2  46 

19.6 

10 

. 

.. 

12 

2 

10 

12 

22  73 

2  06 

20.4 

1 

27S 

7 

4 

7 

24  00 

2  37 

20.2 

- 

. 

2 

1 

2 

. 

200 

20.0 

.. 

. 

. 

6 

1 

6 

19  84 

2  46 

18.6 

-. 

» 

8 

.- 

5 

11 

18  86 

2  27 

18U) 

- 

- 

BUPBBOrTBNDBirC'S  BRPOBT. 


PENOBSCOT  COUNTY,  (CoHTiNup.) 


Towu. 

5 
d 

SZ3 

5 

• 

i 

d 

SZ3 

Average  wages  of  Male 
Teaohers  per  month, 
ezclnsive  of  board.  ' 

11! 
Ml 

1 

•s 

i 

n 

1 

d 

1 

it 

1 
1 

Bzeier, 

13 

1 

13 

"l4 

26  00 

2  25 

23.5 

10 

3 

„ 

« 

Garland,      . 

4 

8 

13 

24  29 

2  15 

20.0 

6 

- 

- 

Olenbnm,    . 

1 

3 

10 

16  00 

2  56 

18.2 

- 

- 

Greenbnsh,  . 

- 

2 

8 

17  00 

1  89 

21.4 

- 

- 

Greenfield,  . 

- 

2 

4 

23  00 

1  88 

17.p 

. 

^ 

~ 

Hampden,    . 

20 

- 

14 

23 

26  30 

2  22 

22.8 

1 

250 

Hermoo, 

14 

- 

12 

13 

26  81 

1  94 

17.8 

1 

400 

Holden,  ,    . 

- 

7 

12 

22  40 

2  33 

19.5 

1 

400 

Howland,     . 

- 

. 

2 

. 

2  50 

22.5 

. 

1 

200 

Hudson, 

- 

4 

8 

24  00 

2  76 

16.3 

> 

. 

Kendoskeag, 

3 

2 

9 

26  28 

2  68 

24.2 

- 

- 

JLagrange,    . 

- 

3 

4 

22  00 

2  00 

21.2 

.- 

- 

Lee,     . 

2 

6 

8 

22  00 

2  44 

17.9 

2 

- 

- 

LeTant, 

10 

3 

7 

16 

25  00 

2  25 

20.7 

- 

~ 

Linooln,       . 

10 

- 

3 

13 

28  66 

2  60 

24.9 

1 

300 

liowell, 

- 

. 

6 

- 

2  28 

17.9 

- 

- 

Mazfleld,     . 

-. 

1 

2 

14  00 

2  12 

17.0 

- 

. 

Mllford,       . 

- 

2 

6 

29  00 

2  75 

20.0 

- 

- 

Newbnrg,    • 

10 

2 

7 

9 

24  62 

2  00 

20.6 

1 

300 

Newport,     . 

10   - 

8 

12 

20  14 

2  67 

19.6 

- 

- 

Nickatow,    . 

.1 
•  l    ~ 

- 

2 

12  00 

3  44 

12.0 

- 

1 

200 

Oldtown,      . 

6 

22 

36  38 

2  21 

19.4 

- 

.. 

Orono, 

ll  - 

3 

13 

37  00 

~ 

30.0 

. 

-. 

Orrington,   . 
Passadomkeag, 

12  - 

9 

14 

26  70 

2  09 

20.7 

11 

« 

. 

4I  _ 

_ 

7 

- 

2  69 

22.2 

- 

Patten, 

- 

3 

5 

20  00 

2  18 

23.1 

~ 

~ 

Plymoath,  . 

1 

6 

10 

20  60 

2  12 

19.2 

1 

126 

Prentiss,      . 

- 

_ 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Springfield, . 

4 

2 

8 

23  60 

2  22 

20.0 

1 

80 

Stetson, 

2 

6 

8 

21  00 

200 

19.2 

. 

- 

Veasle, 

- 

1 

6 

35  00 

2  34 

27.0 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Winn, 

\ 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

WoodvlUe,  . 

- 

1 

- 

10  00 

- 

8.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Plantatumi. 

Hattawamkeag,  . 

3 

- 

1 

1 

20  00 

2  50 

24.0 

- 

1 

- 

- 

No.  7,  R.  3, 

4 

. 

. 

2 

.. 

1  76 

15.0 

— 

« 

- 

— 

Pattagimipat,      . 

2 

- 

1 

. 

10  00 

- 

12.0 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Webster,      .        .       . 

- 

• 

- 

1 

- 

1  50 

- 

- 

"• 

" 

— 

Total,      .       •       . 

982 

36 

234 

544 

23  37 

2  29 

20.1 

223 

174 

~u 

9,732 

OOMHOH  BCHOOtS. 


PISCATAQUIS  COUNTY. 


t 

1 

hi. 

1 

S 

a 

3 

J 

Tinrti*. 

I 

111  ?I1 

It 

1 

1 

"  1 

h 

1 

i 

1 

A 

:? 

1  ^ 
-<5 

1 

4    \6  f 

1 

Abbiit,          ,         .         , 

Q 

I 

21  Oil    1  m 

2«.l       3 

e 

_ 

_ 

AtkiMnn,     . 

1U 

J 

11 

22  Wf,    a  N 

16.4 

3 

_ 

_ 

llarnftrdt 

a 

- 

-     1     B»6 

17.1 

I 

* 

^ 

£lanchftf[I,   . 

1 

1 

ajm>    3  00 

31,  a 

I 

_ 

-i 

_ 

Bower  bulk, 

3 

« 

1  31 

S.& 

S 

^ 

*, 

BrowDvLllo, 

0 

* 

afis 

1  114 

n.^ 

1 

-^ 

-^ 

BoTor, 

i«;  I 

&[  11 

31  «    1  ai» 

mo 

& 

11 

1 

100 

FoiCT^fL.       . 

u!- 

6    IS 

iim    tm 

17.0 

4 

_ 

OoUforJ.      . 

0 

. 

i    11 

IP  DO     3  03 

IM 

4 

^ 

^ 

flf«£>nHlle,  . 

4 

- 

i  3 

U  64J     3  le 

3Lfl 

- 

. 

KitiiC»bury,  . 

s|. 

3 

10  m'     1  T& 

14,3 

*l 

- 

. 

Medfora,      . 

V* 

4 

10  UOJ     J  AO 

1L3 

* 

«i. 

Mlln.   * 

h\^ 

t 

31  33      3  3;^ 

IILO 

a 

■^ 

V 

UoDiOTI, 

s3    1 

. 

2fi  00!    1  m 

n.« 

4 

_ 

« 

Oraevilb,     . 

ft;  1 

3 

* 

jg  (W    a  Oi 

10.0 

s 

1 

100 

pRtKmAD,     . 

13    1 

w 

11 

le  4l'     I  SJ!> 

10 

7 

1 

mo 

6»©gerriJlBj 

13]  < 

e 

Ifl 

13  n      1  07 

lT-9 

^ 

IS 

» 

Vi 

B«b0«, 

tt 

J 

r* 

t> 

:t5  3a     1  )0 

1V,4 

« 

. 

^ 

fihlrky, 

3 

1 

1 

f^ 

21  00^     1  72 

30.4 

_ 

_ 

■^ 

WeUlnglfinj 

0 

J 

T 

T 

n  6T      1  i3 

IS.7 

4 

_ 

_ 

1^'  LlJiiiuuburgi 

3 

- 

1 

3 

U  00     3  13 

13.5 

1 

1 

JiO 

PhrUaiiimt. 

EUtoUTiilo, 

5 

_ 

1 

1 

H  00 

1  IS 

30.0 

1 

. 

» 

*. 

No.  2,  R.  5,          .         . 

1 

- 

1 

" 

1  mi 

10.0 

*- 

- 

- 

- 

Tola!,        i 

ua 

n 

7T 

Hi 

10  09 

1  06 

n,*i 

"m 

«^ 

~i 

I*SM 

Town$. 
Arrowtio,     . 
B«th, 

Bowdoio,  . 
Bowdoinhun, 
Georgetoim, 
Perkins, 
Phipsburff,  . 
Riobmona,  . 
Topsbun,  . 
West  Bath, . 
Woolwioh,   . 

Total,      . 


SAGADAHOC  COUNTY. 


2 

21 

2 

23  00 

2  25 

23.5 

_ 

3 

^ 

2    1,  10 

32 

36  14 

2  30 

40.0 

6 

_ 

ib!  1 

U 

17 

21  38 

1  58 

19.5 

14 

4 

1 

1§ 

u 

18 

22  89 

2  14 

22.3 

13 

6 

1 

9 

6 

9 

24  83 

2  28 

21.3 

3 

. 

1 

_ 

1 

« 

2  62 

13.0 

_ 

« 

U 

17 

11 

22  75 

1  90 

20.6 

3 

— 

u 

13 

16 

23  06 

2  26 

18.5 

6 

« 

10 

9 

14 

21  77 

1  79 

22.3 

6 

1 

4 

_ 

4 

i 

20  25 

2  06 

30.5 

1 

« 

97 

2 

7 
96 

9 
133 

27  25 

2  25 

21.1 

63 

8 
45 

3 

24  33 

2  13 

22.1 

300 
2>00 


MO 


3,300 


BUPSBHITBNDKinre  RSPOBI. 

SOMERSET  COUNTY. 


Towns. 

1 

Q 
o 
6 

.2 

Pi 

1 

No.  of  Male  Teachers. 
No.  of  Female  Teachers. 

H 
HI 

Average  wages  of  Female 
Teachers  per  week, 
exclnsire  of  board. 

1 

1 

•s 

& 

! 

•s 

i 

1 

i 

1 

Anson, 

23    2    111  22 

17  00;     2  36 

US 

n       ] 

SCO 

Athens, 

1*1  -\       ■ 

11    15 

19  00 

1  76 

iT/i 

i 

3 

470 

Binghsim, 

13;  - 

3    12 

21  67 

2  27 

20/i 

i 

- 

^ 

Bloomfield, 

9^ 

6    17 

26  80 

3  16 

'Mi 

9 

- 

-» 

Brighton, 

9    2'     it  15 

20  67 

2  16 

1G.7 

S 

— 

- 

Cambridge, 

6    -1     2i     6 
12    l'  10!  16 

19  00 

1  94 

2^}^) 

- 

b 

- 

- 

Oanaan, 

20  t)0i     2  00 

2iA\ 

fi 

— 

— 

Coneord, 

12!  -1     5    11 

12  62 

2  13 

15.0 

!1 

- 

- 

ComriUe, 

12   31     9'  10 

21  00 

2  14 

18.1 

& 

1 

660 

Detroit, 

5 

-1     2     4 

12  00 

3  11 

n,5 

a 

1 

1,400 

Embden, 

23 

3!     3    18 

22  67 

2  17 

16.  J 
19.8 

10 

- 

- 

Fairfield, 

23 

2I  18  ^ 

21  36 

1  90 

14 

- 

- 

Harmonjy 

10 

1      6;  12 

21  00 

2  22 

m2 

1 

- 

- 

Hartland, 

10.  3 

6    13 

23  00 

2  37 

l&O 

€ 

1 

800 

Lexington, 

^1  _ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ifadison, 

17    2 

10    19 

24  00 

2  00 

1L4 

8 

— 

— 

Mayfleld, 

-  _ 

-     - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mewer, 

9    1 

9    11 

23  66 

2  44 

H.l 

1        1 

445 

Moscow, 

11   - 

6'  10 

16  50 

1  77 

16.7 

- 

1,     - 

- 

New  Portland, 

W- 

91  11 

20  70|     2  30 

UA 

f-       2 

500 

Norridgewock, 

15;  7 

8    18 

21  38'     2  19 

1B.5 

7     — 

- 

Palmyra, 

13|  3,  12i  16 

20  00;     2  00 

n.e 

11 

3 

3 

950 

Pittofield,    . 

10    4!     6     9 

22  00     2  62 

UM 

3 

600 

Bipley, 

5    -j     5'     6 

23  00     2  05 

20J 

i 

- 

- 

8t  Albans,  . 

14    1    14;  16 

20  00 

1  60 

17.8 

& 

- 

- 

Skowhegan, 

. 

12;  1      9    16 

22  18 

2  76 

16,0 

10 

4 

- 

- 

Smithfield,  . 

7'  - 

5 

9 

22  00 

2  00 

19.t 

4 

- 

- 

Solon, 

13;  - 

7 

13 

26  11 

2  31 

20.9 

a 

» 

— 

Starks, 

18 

1 

12 

16 

21  50 

1  60 

IS.3 

a 

1 

300 

Planiaiiimi. 

Dead  River, 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2  83 

13.0 

- 

- 

- 

Flagstaff,     . 

1 

- 

1 

35  00 

2  00 

H.O 

I 

- 

- 

FoVksT       .        .        . 

6 

1 

1 

16  00 

2  00 

IS.O 

a 

- 

- 

Moose  Riyer,       . 

1 

- 

- 

2  00 

22.a 

- 

- 

- 

No.l,R.2,W.K.R., 

3 

- 

- 

3  00 

15.7 

I 

1 

100 

No.  2,  R.  2,         .        . 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1  60 

23.0 

t 

1 

75 

Total, 

366 

40 

206 

385 

20  68 

2  16 

18,3 

187 

176 

"17 

5,990 

OOJfllON  BCHOOIS. 


WALDO  COUNTT. 


• 

1 

« 
•a 
:^ 

5 

1 

1 

-4t 

1 

1 

1 

■•a 

. 

^ 

i 

H 

?fi 

(2 

n 

1 

1 

5 

TOWDI. 

e 

X 

S 

o 

1 

o 

Hi 

3»i 

HI 

t 

I 

• 

1 

1 
1 

"3' 

1 

6 

1 

6 

o 

111 

<s 

i 

d 

a 

1 

Appleton,    • 

12 

1^ 

15 

22  00'     1  92 

18.1 

_ 

6'     - 

_ 

BiUMBi,          .          . 

16 

20 

25 

38  00     3  00 

40.0 

10 

2i     - 

- 

Belmont,     . 

6 

5 

5 

24  00      1  72 

23.6 

- 

6      - 

"" 

Brooks, 

7 

■" 

7 

7 

25  28      2  50 

21.6 

2 

r>    — 

Bomhtm,    . 

8 

5 

u 

20  00      1  60 

16.9 

4 

•^    - 

. 

Camden,       • 

20 

16 

23 

27.  00      2  28 

22.7 

11 

(,    _ 

— 

Frankfort,   . 

24 

23 

30 

24  50      1  70 

21.0 

15 

il      1 

400 

Freedom,     • 

10 

8 

10 

20  88!     2  22 

16.8 

7 

'ii    - 

« 

Hope, 

7 

7 

7 

27  50      1  75 

22.0 

2 

5      — 

« 

Iilesborongh, 

8 

8 

8 

24  50 

2  00 

22.0 

3 

6      - 

. 

Jackson, 

8 

6 

10 

18  43 

1  62 

18.9 

'J 

7      ^ 

« 

Knox, 

9 

6 

3 

23  00 

2  00 

17.5 

i' 

3        1 

300 

liberty.       . 

9 

9 

11 

20  37 

2  43 

20.4 

.') 

3      - 

_ 

LinoulnrUle, 

17 

14 

11 

19  20     1  OM 

22.0 

12 

6        1 

500 

Monroe, 

13 

i;  11 

13 

22  00)     1  J- 

18.5 

(.- 

C      - 

« 

Montrille,   . 

16 

5|l5 

15 

22  00 

1  i:> 

20.0 

7 

8         1 

400 

Morrill,       . 

4 

6 

7 

19  80 

1  85 

18.2 

_ 

t>      - 

^ 

North  Hayen, 

6 

7 

7 

25  06 

1  95 

22.7 

3 

3      - 

« 

Northport,  . 

8 

8 

9 

1     19  88 

2  00 

17.0 

2 

7,     — 

^ 

Palermo,      . 

17 

9 

18 

22  00 

2  00 

20.0 

6 

6 

1 

W 

4 

6 

5 

26  36 

2  57 

19.4 

2 

5 

. 

Searsmont,  . 

12 

11 

12 

;     24  13 

1  83 

19.2 

7 

6 

1 

m 

Bearsport,    . 

11 

7 

13 

27  66 

2  29 

20.8 

2 

y 

_ 

. 

Stockton,     . 

7 

5 

8 

13 

'     28  69 

a  16 

20.2 

4 

6 

_ 

_ 

BwanriUe,   . 

6 

1 

4 

7 

26  46 

2  02 

18.3 

3 

S 

_ 

_ 

Thomdike,  . 

10 

- 

9 

11 

17  90 

1  83 

19.2 

6 

4 

I 

350 

Troy,   . 

12 

a 

12 

12 

20  00      1  50 

17.5 

10 

2 

— 

. 

Unity, 

13 

_ 

9 

12 

23  25      1  75 

22.0 

6 

ol      • 

« 

Yinalhayen, 

10 

_ 

il 

9 

26  80      1  87 

17.1 

6 

^i  " 

-. 

Waldo, 

7 

- 

7 

7 

22  50     1  90 

19.5 

2 

i  ' 

350 

Total,       . 

316 

50 

!ii 

346 

23  64 

1     1  97 

20.4 

167 

152 

J  « 

^eoo 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


Addison, 

Alexander, 

Baileyrille, 

Baring, 

Beddington, 

Calais, 

Oenterrille, 

Charlotte, 

Cherryfield, 

Colombia, 


14     1 

17 

26  25 

2  28 

20.4 

4 

8 

_ 

4    :i 

4 

21  67 

2  38 

20.2 

8 

_ 

'    I    1 

5 

20  00 

2  50 

- 

_ 

. 

1    z 

3 

29  00 

2  10 

26.0 

3 

_ 

_ 

t 

1    \ 

3 

24  00 

2  50 

16.4 

1 

. 

^■^i» 

18 

34  17 

2  50 

27.4 

10 

1 

a  - 

3 

30  00 

2  33 

11.0 

- 

_ 

f.  - 

6 

20  04 

2  02 

17.8 

3 

_ 

ii  ], 

15 

24  SS 

a  70 

19.9 

6 

a 

i\-\ 

9 

27  20 

a  44 

23.9 

8 

- 

1 

1,500 


3000 
1,700 


BUPEBonsTDKirra  bbpobx. 


WARHTNGTON  COUNTY,  (CoNnmrin).) 

TowDt. 

^ 

1 

1 
i 

1 

E 

=  11 

*-1 

1,. 

^ 

1 
J 

1 

tif 

1 

^'11? 

HI  III 

is  & 

n 

li'l 

^ 

llllJi 

4     6  9 
S5    j5=-2 

1 

Cooper,        •       • 

5.  2      2 

e 

20  M»     a  31 

16.7     - 

5|     - 

_ 

CakwUad,    • 

2!  - 

2 

2 

32  00      1  U 

SL4     - 

"^      ^ 

. 

CaUer, 

7   __ 

4 

T 

23  20!     2  60 

15,7        1 

t;    * 

_ 

DeUou, 

1   — 

_ 

1 

-         3  2« 

30.0     _ 

1 

_ 

. 

DeonTtriUe, 

2  A 

2 

4 

33  60 

1  75 

207      a 

^ 

- 

. 

BastMaehiM,      . 

- 

4 

9 

36  50 

3  00 

2^,3        6 

*5 

_ 

- 

BMkport,     . 

_ 

5 

y 

3i  00 

183 

40,0        6 

_ 

1 

9t60(l 

Xdmands,    . 

- 

3,     6 

20  67 

2  45 

ILS       a 

3 

1 

m 

H&rringtoB, 

10 

2 

4 

0 

27  33 

2  17 

15.5.       5 

4 

1 

400 

Jonetborongh,     . 

1 

— 

4 

3  10 

16.© 

a 

2 

_ 

-r 

Jonesport»   . 

11 

- 

2 

3 

28  m 

3  00 

15.0 

T 

«, 

_ 

* 

LabecT       .        . 

14 

_ 

10 

13 

28  40 

a  97 

37.3 

T 

e 

1 

121 

MaehiM,      . 

1 

3 

10 

43  00 

2  44 

31.4 

S 

2 

- 

* 

MaehiMDort, 

1 

6 

7 

26  00 

3  63 

31.0 

4 

3 

t 

I,06ft 

Marion,       .        . 

_ 

2 

2 

^  bG 

2  60 

17.6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Mwrshlleld, .        . 

- 

1 

3 

33  00 

2  00 

33,6 

3 

_ 

i 

«oa 

Medybemps, 

- 

1 

3 

26  00 

3  60 

15.0 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Milbridge,  . 

11 

3 

3 

I'i 

30  00 

3  00 

IB.S 

- 

9 

1 

IfiO 

Korthll^ld,  . 

41  n 

20  00 

1  00 

16.0 

1 

2 

_ 

- 

Pembroke,  , 

11 

- 

5l  14 

24  3S 

3  51 

24.7 

3 

7 

- 

- 

Perry,          • 

13 

_ 

6 

m 

27  00 

3  00 

31.9 

— 

13 

_ 

^ 

Prineetoo,   . 

_ 

2 

4 

20  30 
25  S3 

3  37 

33.0 

4 

* 

- 

- 

Robbinston, 

- 

6 

1 

3  67 

36,8 

6 

I 

3 

600 

Steuben, 

11 

2 

v4 

11 

25  00 

3  16 

18.5 

3 

5 

- 

^ 

Topdield,     . 

_ 

2 

13  50 

1  75 

23.1 

- 

4 

.- 

- 

Treioott,      . 

- 

5 

21  iio 

2  00 

mo 

3 

3 

- 

- 

Wedey,       . 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Whitney,     . 

— 

2 

g 

26  00 

3  08 

32.3 

— 

5 

— 

- 

WbltneyrUle, 

- 

1 

35  00 

3  25 

3<K& 

' 

- 

- 

- 

Big  Lake,    . 
CodyyiUe,    . 

- 

1 

13  00 

3  00 

as 

"l 

1 

: 

*• 

jMkaon  Brook, 

- 

- 

- 

1  B6 

UM 

- 

1 

-- 

- 

No.  7,  R.  2, 

* 

- 

- 

- 

1  36 

ILft 

1 

1 

-^ 

— 

No.  14,        . 

- 

1 

20  00 

300 

lao 

- 

1 

- 

-. 

No.  18, 

_ 

- 

_ 

1  60 

120 

- 

^ 

* 

- 

Tstmadge,    • 

. 

1 

20  00 

3  00 

20.0 

1 

- 

- 

— 

Waite,         . 

- 

1 

20  00 

3  00 

20,0 

1 

' 

- 

^ 

Total,      .        , 

247 

« 

128 

JTS 

25  m 

2  3Q 

20.0 

10b 

lie 

lii 

13^1& 

OOMMON  BOHOOU. 


YORK  COUNTY. 


• 

i 

1 

] 

1. 

^§1 

1 

111 

III 

1 

§  n 

5  li 

S    !» 

m 

ToWDf. 

s!:l 

1 

111 

1^ 

1 

1  ,a  . 

1 

6 

III 

11 

<S  8 

i 

i  ill 

"8 
1 

Aoton, 

12  -   11 

~ 

19  00 

2  23 

,     18.3 

s 

s!  - 

_ 

Alfred, 

10   -     7 

13 

20  00 

2  39 

'     18.9 

4 

8.      1 

300 

Benriok,      . 

17   -  13 

19 

19  92 

2  35 

24.0 

e 

U 

1 

700 

Biddeford,  . 

13    2.  13 

23 

30  00 

2  56 

30.0 

10 

_ 

- 

BuztoB, 

17    li  U 

17 

21  46 

2  38 

25.5 

6 

11 

_ 

- 

Comiih,       . 

12   J     4 

14 

16  00 

2  30 

•     18.5 

6 

« 

- 

Dayton, 
BUiol, 

5    2     6 

5 

19  00 

2  50 

17.5 

3 

. 

- 

8 

-1     8 

7 

33  87 

S  07 

32.6 

6 

_ 

- 

Hollie, 

16 

ij  10 

13 

18  75 

2  07 

19.0 

7 

_ 

- 

KeDBelnink, 

12 

l;    8 

13 

34  00 

300 

22.5 

7 

_ 

- 

Kennelmnkport, 

IS 

J  12 

12 

23  08 

2  08 

35.7 

6 

- 

. 

Kitteiy,       . 

IS   - 

9 

16 

25  12 

2  75 

24.9 

3 

10 

1 

300 

Lebanon,      • 

20   - 

13 

14 

20  00 

2  60 

16.0 

12 

1 

400 

Limerick,     . 

10   - 

8 

10 

19  00 

2  02 

21.6 

6 

_ 

• 

Limington,  . 

18    1 

17 

16 

13  29 

187 

20.8 

10 

- 

. 

Lyman, 

12   - 

8 

8 

22  33 

2  75 

18.1 

6 

'  1 

500 

Newfield,     . 

10    1 

12 

7 

19  28 

2  23 

20.1 

8 

- 

- 

Forth  Benriok, 

18    l|    7 

15 

17  00 

2  41 

20.0 

4 

14 

_ 

- 

Parsonafield, 

17    2.  16 

16 

18  00 

2  26 

20.6 

14 

1 

600 

Baoo,   / 

9   - 

U 

24 

27  35     3  02 

34.2 

10 

_ 

- 

Banford,       . 

17   8 

12 

14 

20  17     2  41 

20.6 

10 

^ 

_ 

. 

Shapleigh,  . 

isl- 

10 

12 

17  84 

8  09 

20.0 

3 

11 

_ 

_ 

Bonth  Benriok,   , 

13   2 

10 

16 

« 

_ 

. 

9 

. 

_ 

. 

U   - 

12 

14 

17  75 

2  00 

18.7 

6 

- 

- 

Welta,.       ! 

17   - 

12 

15 

22  21;     2  SO 

22.3 

6 

13 

. 

- 

York,  . 

15 



352 

11 

14 

19  60j     2  33 

27.0 

12 

- 

- 

!rotal.       .        .        . 

17 

277 

355 

20  96 

8  36 

21.9 

176 

176 

6 

2,700 

SUPBBIRTBHDIHTS  BVQBX. 
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333 
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4Ci 

WT.ft 

-CT 
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373 

331 
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139 
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M 
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AROOSTOOK  COUNTY. 


Amity, 
AihUnd,      . 
Bridgewftter, 
PoftFairfleld, 
HodgdoBy    • 
Homtoo, 
Linneuf, 
LittlMon,     . 
Haiudis,    . 
Jf  ontioello,  • 
New  Limeriokf 
Orient, 
Bmjnm,       • 
WettoOf 


ISO 

106 

62 

46 

64.0 

.43 

188 

137 

104 

31 

67.6 

.37 

319 

180 

113 

18 

66^ 

.21 

S90 

206 

145 

62 

98.6 

.35 

591 

248 

166 

210 

123 

144.0 

47 

766 

606 

843 

400 

276 

309.0 

.40 

833 

171 

119 

233 

167 

143.0 

.43 

156 

46 

40 

80 

28 

84.0 

.31 

48 

85 

82 

«. 

„ 

_   • 

-. 

141 

69 

43 

67 

44 

48.6 

Jl 

98 

63 

46 

67 

46 

46.5 

.44 

99 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

179 

108 

94 

86 

72 

83.0 

.46 

SU^fiROfTSNBSNT^  RtfORf . 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY,  (CoNTtimn).) 


J^      

— ,^ 

PlaaftitioH. 

•3 

§ 

d  J 

J^ 

li 

^1 

n 

it 

^1 

!l 

U 

g 

a 

II 

h 

ti 

Banerofty     . 

74 

72 

50 

« 

^ 

_ 

^ 

Barker, 

13 

10 

8 

_ 

« 

«. 

^ 

Belfast  Aoad-Qrut,  . 

138 

101 

72 

68 

60 

ei.o 

.48 

Ben«dieto,  . 

166 

« 

- 

91 

65 

• 

. 

Crjttol,       . 

72 

46 

34 

68 

32 

33.0 

.46 

Bi^ytoa, 

37 

. 

. 

. 

. 

^ 

. 

Xaion  Onuiti 

177 

- 

. 

m. 

. 

. 

« 

PremoDt.     . 
Goldta  Ridge, 

34 

. 

. 

. 

« 

. 

. 

134 

48 

40 

35 

22 

31.0 

.23 

Haneoek.     . 

701 

100 

80 

90 

75 

77*5 

.11 

H^jneerillei 

43 

26 

20 

. 

. 

- 

. 

LaariU, 

44 

12 

12 

. 

. 

,      • 

• 

Letter  A,     . 

•    « 

. 

« 

M. 

. 

„ 

Letter  G>     . 

190 

14 

12 

112 

77 

44.6 

.29 

LetterH,     . 

164 

99 

60 

93 

63 

61.5 

.88 

Limertoiie»  . 

85 

35 

30 

35 

30 

30.0 

.86 

Meewelio,    . 

89 

18 

15 

93 

29 

22.0 

.25 

Had«wmak% 

820 

195 

157 

157 

100 

128.6 

.16 

Moluikua,  . 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

No.  5,  R.  4, 

41 

40 

28 

. 

« 

«. 

. 

No.  9,  R.  6, 

33 

28 

18 

* 

-  ' 

_ 

. 

Pljmoath  Gnuiti        < 

34 

30 

20 

« 

. 

~ 

~ 

Portage  Lake» 

150 

60 

48 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Prewine  Isle, 

188 

^ 

- 

- 

^ 

- 

- 

Rookabema, 

86 

- 

« 

» 

^ 

- 

- 

BalmoD  Brook, 

95 

703 

. 

- 

•• 

~ 

« 

« 

Van  Bwea, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Totol,  . 

7,455 

2,791 

2|010 

2,059 

1,444 

1,676.6 

.35 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

Baldwin,     .  «  435  249  174  294 

Bridgton,     .  .  1,066  -  -  . 

Bmntwiok,  .  <         *  1,833  1,065  844  1,24( 

Cape  BUsabeUi,  .  1,035  685  525  821 

Casoo,  .        .  «  444  259  198  27S 

Cnmberland,  .  675  346  244  48! 

Falmoath,   .  .  673  380  263  46( 

Freeport,     .  .  1,035  585  435  73( 

Gorham,      .  .  1,251  609  459  78( 

Gray,  .        .  «  725  437  329  6U 

Harptwell,  .  .  678  326  233  412 

HarrlMa,     .  .  467  825  242  38( 

H*plM»       «  .  499  286  218  86< 


249 

174 

294 

237 

206.6 

.47 

1,065 

844 

1,246 

937 

890.5 

.49 

685 

525 

821 

623 

674.0 

.66 

259 

198 

273 

250 

224.0 

.66 

346 

244 

482 

392 

318.0 

.47 

380 

263 

460 

380 

321.6 

.48 

585 

435 

730 

626 

630.6 

.61 

609 

459 

780 

613 

636.0 

.49 

437 

329 

618 

455 

392.0 

.64 

326 

233 

413 

329 

281.0 

.49 

825 

242 

386 

299 

270.6 

.68 

286 

218 

366 

278 

24S«0 

.60 

OOM MON  80H00I& 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY,  (CoKmnjBD.) 


1 

«• 

1   ^ 

te 

•S 

te 

a 

S   .       ?2 

Towu. 

•s 

h 

II 

'it  s 

0  M 

1 

n 

II 

New  Qloaoestor, 

*,;.', 

..  ] 

J 10 

13fi 

S38 

189.0 

.46 

North  Yarmonth, 

37;* 

iva 

Ul 

187 

137 

194.5 

.51 

Otiifield,      . 

17^ 

'm 

ai9 

:        347 

1        181 

150.0 

.59 

Portland,     . 

e,u7 

%,n$ 

f,ais 

iJO^B 

1     1,913 

1,879.0 

.35 

Pownal, 

441V 

m 

12T 

^00 

361 

144.0 

.55 

Baymond,    . 

4H1 

m 

m 

3^3 

157 

115.0 

.49 

Boarboroagh, 

Vi^ 

iU 

SM 

506 

846 

337.0 

.46 

Bebago, 
Btandieh,     . 

m 

tm 

107 

131 

141 

119.5 

.48 

7tU 

4»t 

soit 

, 

S65 

S6S.5     .46 

Westbrook, . 

1.7I15 

S5tt 

m 

1,01& 

811 

733.0 

.41 

Windham,    . 

liTO 

509 

ill 

eai 

649 

481.5 

.50 

Yarmoath,  . 

e?j 

4j3J 

ftn 

426 

357 

348.0 

.51 

Total,    . 

16,568 

13.033 

10,114 

1    15,604 

11,497|  11,355.5] 

.49 

FEANKLIN  COUNTY. 


ATon, 

Oartbage,     . 
Ohesterrille, 
Farmington, 
Freeman,     . 
Indmiry,     . 
Jay,     . 
Elngfleld,    . 
Madrid,       . 
New  Sharon, 
New  Vineyard, 
Phillips,      . 
Rangely, 
Balem, 
Strong, 
Temple, 
Weld, 
WUton, 

Plantatumt. 
Dallas, 
Bustis, 
Jaokson, 
Letter  B,     . 
No.  4, 

Total,   . 


3111 

145 

114] 

145 

186 

'     155.0[    .50 

149 

91 

67 

151 

108 

87.5     .59 

404 

115 

170 

171 

1.0 

195.0     .48 

953 

577 

436 

696 

541 

489.0     .51 

160 

147 

110 

137 

180 

145.0!    .56 

336 

140 

113 

155 

101 

157.01    .47 

654 

S65 

288 

497 

403 

845.5!    .58 

161 

147 

116 

110 

174 

145.0.    .5€ 

114 

89 

58 

181 

131 

95.0     .U 

615 

315 

165 

519 

418 

346.5,    .55 

317 

113 

84 

153 

193 

138.51    M 

655 

397 

164 

531 

404 

834.0,    .60 

95 

51 

84 

90 

65 

49.5:    .51 

139 

71 

57 

141 

103 

80.0,    .53 

184 

138 

104 

130 

161 

1315!    .47 

158 

118 

96 

141 

161 

118.5;    .50 

411 

104 

157 

337 

150 

108.5'    .43 

699 

411 

318 

647 

514 

411.0    .» 

70 

41 

33 

87 

19 

16.0    .87 

90 

83 

57 

48 

•40 

48.5!    .54 

67 

„ 

. 

_ 

. 

-        - 

43 

41 

11 

43 

31 

16.6     .6J 

76 

31 

17 

14 

10 

13.51    .31 

7,371 

8,953 

8,009 

5,909 

4,58^ 

8,771.6;    .51 

8U?BRIHTB5DE11T'8  RBPOBT. 

HANCOCK  COUNTY. 


§ 

S 

TOWDB. 

"Z 

fl 

1 

6m 

I 

^1 

fl 

fl 

o 

eoB 

^& 

i 

M 

Sd 

• 

^  & 

II 

1* 

Amhent,     • 

131 

110 

64 

106 

66 

64.6 

.48 

Anron, 

79 

77 

49 

48 

83 

41.0 

.62 

Bloebill,      . 

817 

494 

376 

648 

413 

394.6 

.48 

Brooklin,     . 

411 

263 

205 

313 

235 

220.0 

.64 

Bn>okflvUle, 

601 

411 

233 

397 

836 

284.6 

.47 

Bnokaporty  . 

1,512 

835 

613 

1,050 

848 

730.6 

.48 

Gutine, 

637 

299 

219 

265 

212 

215.5 

.40 

Granbeny  Isle, 

135 

83 

70 

127 

116 

92.6     .72 

Beerlale,    . 

1,481 

802 

649 

1,011 

792 

720.6 

.49 

Dedbnm,      . 

242 

140 

107 

174 

147 

127.0 

.62 

SMiihiook,  . 

95 

60 

63 

66 

63 

53.0 

.66 

Eden, 

613 

322 

272 

373 

310 

291.0 

.67 

miiworth,   . 

2,231 

1,124 

814 

912 

772 

793.0|    .36 

I'nnklin,     . 

404 

233 

180 

247 

225 

202.5 

.60 

Oonldsborongh, 

700 

483 

372 

328 

217 

294.5 

.42 

Hnnoook,     • 

421 

227 

172 

284 

241 

206.5 

.49 

MariayiUe. . 

192 

162 

119 

100 

80 

99.51    .62 

Mount  DeMrt» 

S60 

161 

128 

277 

229 

178.6<    .48 

Orlnnd, 

740 

620 

360 

451 

843 

361.6;    .27 

Oils,    . 

78 

66 

62 

35 

27 

39.6 

.61 

Penobtoot,  . 

718 

374 

306 

479 

362 

334.0 

.47 

SeariUe,       . 

66 

14 

14 

41 

41 

27.6 

.49 

641 

343 

256 

400 

326 

290.6 

.64 

BoUiTB^/    !               \ 

279 

190 

130 

221 

171 

150.5 

.64 

Surf  V. 

675 

366 

269 

387 

287 

278.0 

.48 

Trmioiit.     . 

661 

363 

280 

486 

345 

312.6 

.47 

Tirenton,                     • 

620 

315 

266 

390 

816 

290.0 

.66 

Waltbam,    . 

137 

100 

75 

110 

60 

77.6 

.67 

P/onMiMif. 

lAgleLilnnd, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Harbor  atMusbaU  If., 

13 

11 

11 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Long  iBUund, 

115 

60 

60 

48 

40 

45.0 

M 

No.  1, 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

No.  7, 

60 

SO 

26 

10 

'  7 

16.0 

.27 

Ko.  10, 

9 

9 

6 

9 

6 

6.0 

.67 

No.  21,  Middle  DiT., 

19 

14 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

No.  83,  Middle  DiT., 

28 

20 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Swan  Iiland, 

197 

121 

82 

182 

141 

111.5 

.67 

Wetmore,    . 

174 

152 

66 

86 

74 

70.0 

.40 

Tolal,   . 

15,821 

9,324 

6,975 

9,960 

7,888 

7,409.0 

.40 

OOMUOir  BCHOOI& 

KENNEBEC  COUNTY. 


'..    ,'   '     J-r. 

s 

S 

jl 

^ 

te 

a 

m    * 

• 

Towns. 

^ 

1 

^1 

n 

I 

a 

6  S 

1 

• 

i 

1 

ll 

II 

Albion,       , 

'602 

361 

297 

468 

412 

354.6      .59 

AngMU,      . 

8,947 

1,500 

1,141 

1,600 

1.262 

;  1,201.6!     .41 

Belgnde.    . 

629 

216 

204 

534 

496 

350.0     .56 

Bentoo, 

493 

326 

262 

354 

260 

261.0*    .53 

Oheli«ft,       . 

452 

214 

168 

266 

224 

ia6.0.    .43 

ChlDft, 

1.185 

770 

690 

925 

802 

746-0!     .68 

Cliaton,       . 

608 

418 

301 

431 

326 

313.5!    .58 

^wmiogdAloi 

374 

161 

132 

228 

185 

158.5'    .42 

Fajetto,      . 

360 

350 

118 

269 

836 

177.0(    .49 

OardiAor,    . 

1,765 

1,010 

785 

1,125 
463 

931 

858.0     .49 

Hallowell,   . 

986 

631 

432 

876 

404.0     .41 

Lltabfleld,   . 

677 

402 

303 

665 

481 

392.0     .58 

Manoheitar, 

280 

102 

79 

192 

.     149 

114.0     .41 

Monmoath. 

626 

413 

307 

419 

831 

319.0     .51 

Mount  Vernon, 

607 

343 

187 

440 

342 

264.5     .58 

Plttoton,      , 

1,075 

- 

- 

-. 

555 

372 

254 

435 

347 

300.5    .64 

Rome, 

386 

262 

201 

309 

260 

230.5     .60 

Bldnoy.        . 

709 

468 

392 

671 

488 

440.01    .62 

VuMlboroaghi 

1.229 

717 

554 

899 

767 

660.51    .54 

Vienna,       . 

369 

813 

156 

316 

232 

194.0     .53 

Waterrille, . 

1,708 

792 

5C8 

791 

730 

649.0 

.38 

Wayne, 

475 

294 

209 

409 

324 

266.6 

.66 

Weet  Oardineri 

538 

304 

240 

416 

319 

279.6 

.58 

Windsor,      . 

626 

386 

318 

629 

438 

378.0 

.eo 

Winilow,     . 

749 

441 

356 

636 

444 

400.0 

.63 

Winthrop,   . 

756 

389 

306 

618 

384 

345.0 

.46 

Planiatimu, 

Clinton  Qore,             • 

83 

61 

48 

73 

63 

<66.5 

.67 

Unity, 

38 

24 

19 

82 

26 

22.0 

.58 

Total,       . 

21,7871 

11,660 

9,027 

14,113 

11,634: 

10,330.6 

"^J 

Towiu, 
AIna,  . 
Boothbay,   • 
Bremen, 
Briftol, 
Cubing, 
Damarieeotta, 
Dresden, 
Bdgeeomb,  • 
Friendship!  • 
Jeifenon,    • 


LINCOLN  COUNTY. 


339 

180 

136 

284 

1,145 

608 

458 

769 

302 

192 

132 

245 

1,293 

726 

615 

852 

312 

182 

123 

216 

613 

330 

292 

314 

665 

352 

257 

403 

642 

290 

201 

342 

261 

148 

111 

200 

898 

482 

322 

647 

svrsBinTssvTwra  bipobt. 
LINCOLN  COUNTY,  (Contihubd.) 


Towns. 

i 

.2 

o 

1 

^1 
II 

II 

P 

a 

1 

Noweaatle, 

758 

387 

335 

478 

388 

361.5 

.48. 

Nobleboroatfh, 

600 

459 

400 

5(».> 

456 

428.0 

.71 

Rookland,  . 

2,662 

1,660 

1,204 

l,82i) 

1,449 

1,326.5 

.60. 

St  George, 

1,057 

590 

425 

707 

661 

488.0 

.46^ 

Somerrille, 

233 

89 

70 

176 

145 

107.5 

.46. 

Soathport,  . 

252 

164 

115 

148 

108 

111.6 

.44 

Srmth  ThomMton, 

643 

390 

300 

488 

410 

355.0 

.6S. 

ThomMtoo, 

1,228 

663 

617 

709 

632 

624.6 

.43. 

Ution, 

718 

429 

367 

601 

604 

435.5 

.61 

Waldoborough, 

1,820 

702 

670 

604 

378 

474.0 

'.26 

Warren,     . 

928 

680 

475 

718 

660 

617.5 

.66 

VTMhington, 

687 

375 

282 

430 

346 

314.0 

.62 

Wejtport,   . 

330 

176 

133 

236 

191 

162.0 

.4» 

WhiUfield, 

800 

463 

353 

635 

647 

•     450.0 

.66 

Wiaoaaset,  . 

707 

473 

302 

484 

379 

340.5 

.43 

Plantaiiimi. 

Matinioue, 

103 

51 

40 

64 

42 

41.0 

.40 

Monbegan. 

49 

38 

29 

65 

47 

38.0 

.78 

Mofole  Ridge, 

90 

68 

62 

41 

32 

42.0 

•*7 

ToUl,       . 

20,016 

11,236 

8.616 

13,013 

10,344 

9.480.0 

.5^ 

OXFORD  COUNTY. 


Towm. 

AlVany,.    . 

321 

Andover,    . 

320 

Bethel, 

941 

firownfield. 

638 

Baokfield,  . 

650 

Byron, 

138 

Canton, 

387 

Benmark,   . 

607 

Bizfield,     . 

4911 

Frjeburg,  . 

670 

Qilead,       . 

152 

Oraflon,     . 

37 

3reenwood, 

417 

Hanorer,    . 

123 

Hartford,    . 

410; 

Hebron, 

357! 

Uiram, 

489, 

Lovell, 

605, 

Mason, 

55 

Mezioo,      . 

1971 

138i 

18l| 
6181 
3181 
259 

43; 

259 

260 ! 

22S 

3o7 

74 

29i 

273! 

65 

245| 

249 

3:>9: 

309 

51! 

U3. 


105 
132 

408 
223 
202i 

36 
202 
211! 
187, 
259 

60' 

22l 
192 

56 
194 
195 
160 
321 

34 
109 


212 

160 

210 

153 

739 

673 

402 

306 

345 

280 

117 

80, 

325 

242 

326 

26t| 

284 

225! 

409 

327 

136 

106 

32 

27 

290 

220 

106 

94 

356 

279 

279 

231 

361 

S72 

447 

3661 

42 

30, 

157 

135 

132.51  .41 

142.6,  .45 

490.5  .62 

264.5'  .49 

241.0  .37 
58.01  .42 

222.01  .67 
232.51  .46 
206.0  .43 
293.0'  .44 

83.0i  .66. 

24.5,  .66- 

2O6.0'  .49* 

76.0;  .61 

236.51  .58 

213.0  .60 
216.0.  .44 
343.5  .67 

32.0  .68 

122.01  .62 


OOKMON  SCHOOLS. 


OXFORD  COUNTY,  (Cohtincbd.) 


u 

2 

• 

Towna. 

& 

H 
it 

II 

ll 

k 

fi 
if 

Ho 
^>5 

•5 

II 

^^ 

as 

II 

N«wry, 

171 

141 

111 

169 

132 

I2I.5I     .71 

Norwiy,       ,                • 

815 

603 

483 

593 

490 

486.5      .CO 

Oxford, 

o\   - 

223 

163 

271 

200 

181.5      ^2 

Parii,  . 

^a^ 

614 

432 

736 

588 

510.0      .51 

Parn,  . 

461 

281 

231 

871 

312 

271.5        59 

Porter, 

481 

311 

230 

363 

270 

250.0;      .52 

Roxbury,     . 

91 

44 

37 

71 

62 

49.5'      .54 

Ramford,     . 

637 

296 

245 

421 

325 

285.0      .53 

Stoneham,    • 

173 

115 

96 

133 

91 

93.5      .54 

Btowe, 

214 

152 

115 

156 

125 

120.0      .66 
266.6!     .59 

Bamii«r, 

455 

263 

206 

419 

327 

6ire<l«n,        . 

280 

167 

139 

212 

176 

157.5 

.56 

Watwford,  . 

517 

262 

215 

870 

805 

260.0 

.50 

W«oditook,  . 

408 

215 

170 

304 

,    246 

208.0 

.51 

Plantmunu. 

Andover  N.  Sorploi.  .  . 

35 

. 

- 

20 

20 

-. 

- 

PraDklin,     . 

127 

58 

60 

81 

59 

54.6 

.43 

HamliD*8  Grant, 

25 

17 

14 

20 

13 

13.5'     .54 

Letter  B,      . 

100 

50 

40 

70 

55 

47.5     .48 

Milton, 

94 

34 

24 

75 

53 

38.5     .41 

Total,      . 

14,350 

8,264 

1     6,309 

10.433 

8,209 

7.249.0f     .52 

Towns. 
Alton, 
Argyle, 
Bangor, 
Bradford, 
Bradley, 
Brewer, 
Burlington, 
Carmel, 
Carroll, 
Charleston,  . 
Chester, 
Clifton, 
Corinna, 
Corinth, 
Dexter, 
Dixmont, 
Eddington,  . 
Edinburg, 
Eoflelil, 
Etna, 


PENOBSCOT  COUNTY. 


200 

lOft 

72 

67 

58 

•65.0 

.33 

160 

160 

147 

160 

146 

146.5 

.92 

6,537 

3,8G0 

2,966 

3,874 

2,964 

2,965.0 

.54 

658 

412 

325 

468 

374 

349.5 

.53 

331 

22t 

151 

225 

160 

155.5 

.47 

9C3 

65t 

412 

655 

557 

484.5 

.50 

225 

158 

104 

112 

73 

88.5 

.39 

524 

248 

212 

402 

825 

2C8.5 

.51 

196 

136 

96 

135 

91 

93.5 

.48 

570 

337 

267 

355 

303 

285.0 

.50 

161 

108 

72 

114 

80 

76.0 

.47 

139 

94 

76 

104 

78 

77.0 

.55 

689 

346 

271 

485 

417 

844.0 

.50 

713 

508 

404 

650 

529 

466.5 

.65 

856 

569 

449 

669 

653 

5010 

.59 

642 

372 

275 

478 

859 

317.0 

.49 

321 

191 

150 

260 

218 

184.0 

.57 

82 

32 

27 

_ 

« 

„ 

-. 

180 

104 

81 

95 

66 

73.5 

.41 

330 

164 

125 

246 

188 

164.0 

Al 

snPIEBINTSIlDBNT*S  JIBPOBT. 

PENOBSCOT  COUNTY,  (CoNTrauBD.) 


■ — 

ToWDflk 

o 

ii 

ii 

iS 

^1 

II 

3 

^ 

jg 

fe  g 

JO  0 

'H 

I1 

i 

II 

$§ 

Exeter, 

725 

400 

325 

568 

445 

385.0 

,53 

OarUnd,      . 

603 

33:1 

264 

477 

399 

331.5 

.55 

Qlenlmni>    . 

35S 

240 

172 

344 

188 

180.0 

.60 

Oreenbash,  . 

261 

153 

100 

138 

109 

104.5 

.40 

Greenfield,  . 

130 

84 

67 

80 

7« 

71.5 

.55 

Hampdeo^    . 

1,348 

768 

546 

803 

706 

625.5 

.40 

HermoD, 

630 

442 

322 

607 

467 

394.5 

.63 

HoldeD, 

323 

19S 

163 

237 

181 

172.0 

.53 

Howland,     . 

72 

32 

28 

69 

67 

42.5 

.59 

Hudson, 

337 

230 

196 

260 

200 

198.0 

.59 

Keodoskeag,               » 

375 

250 

180 

318 

260 

220.0 

.69 

Ugrange^    . 

241 

165 

129 

188 

139 

134.0 

.56 

Lee.     .        . 

39S 

310 

260 

311 

356 

257.5 

.69 

Lersnt* 

547 

280 

257 

320 

300 

278.6 

.51 

Lioooln, 

^      614 

312 

212 

3.69 

269 

240.6 

.89 

Lowell, 

216 

158 

124 

35 

21 

72.5 

.33 

Mftxfield,     . 

68 

52 

41 

25 

20 

30.5 

.4S 

Milford,       . 

300 

13!) 

114 

128 

104 

109.0 

.36 

New  burg,    . 

596 

20  •: 

220 

408 

391 

305.5 

.51 

Newport,     , 

513 

314 

235 

418 

334 

284.6 

.55 

Niekatow,    . 

116 

64 

64 

.. 

« 

~ 

- 

OldtowD,      . 

1,400 

782 

674 

818 

658 

616.0 

.44 

Orono,          .               k 

805 

466 

406 

822 

273 

339.5 

.42 

Orrington,   . 

780 

477 

367 

600 

495 

431.0 

.55 

PaBsadamkeag, 

120 

102 

82 

102 

77 

79.5 

.66 

Pitton, 

214 

143 

104 

177 

142 

123.0 

.57 

Plymoath,  • 

425 

252 

208 

323 

353 

230.5 

.54 

Prentffs, 

106 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

~ 

•> 

Springfield,.    . 

313 

183 

148 

182 

164 

151.0 

.48 

Stetfon,     ^ . 

J67 

156 

132 

229 

186 

159.0 

.30 

Veaile,     \ 

307 

212 

133 

207 

150 

141.0 

.46 

Wlnn> 

- 

'  - 

.- 

^ 

- 

- 

- 

WoodTille,  . 

110 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

IHaniatwiu* 

Drew, 

21 

« 

. 

. 

» 

- 

. 

Mattawamkeag, 

83 

38 

S3 

43 

34 

.    33.5 

.40 

No.  7,  R.  3, 

100 

31 

28 

m. 

— 

— 

.• 

Pattagumpai, 

40 

40 

?8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Webster,      . 

22 

12 

10 

- 

- 

— 

- 

ToUH       . 

27,415 

16»79D 

12.944 

18,530 

14,876 

13,836.5 

.51 

OOUHON  SCHOOLS. 


PISCATAQUIS  COUNTY. 


• 

1 

, 

1 

S 

1 

1     \s^ 

ToWDlh 

•3 

ol 

^1 

1i 

i 

ll 
^5 

a  S 

is 

1! 

^ 

^1 

H 

>■  a 

lllll 

Abbot, 

287 

145 

116 

284 

192 

154.0      .54 

Atkinaon,    . 

374 

227 

190 

280 

229 

209.51     .56 

Barnard,      . 

70 

57 

43 

21 

16 

29.5)     .42 

Blanehard,  • 

60 

28 

23 

50 

39 

31.0,     .52 

Bowerbaak, 

49 

- 

- 

48 

28 

- 

BrownTille, 

319 

117 

107 

240 

185 

146.0'     .46 

horn. 

811 

375 

287 

543 

'  403 

345.0|     .43 

Foxoroft,      . 

412 

250 

176 

290 

•250 

212.5      .52 

Guilford,      . 

346 

209 

173 

239 

187 

180.0     .52 

GreenTille,  . 

109 

70 

50 

68 

57 

53.5     .49 

Kingsbury,  • 

71 

62 

49 

65 

46 

47,6!     .e7 

Medford,     . 

144 

30 

25 

113 

102 

63.5      U 

Mile,  . 

402 

192 

172 

374 

357 

264.5     .66 

Monson, 

203 

189 

150 

110 

90 

120.0     .46 

OroeTiUe,     . 

172 

67 

50 

110 

80 

65.o;    .SS 

Parkman,    . 

465 

294 

224 

295 

240 

232.0l    .50 

Sangerriiley 

580 

244 

186 

408 

345 

265.5     .46 

Sebeo. 

461 

261 

183 

345 

210 

196.5     .43 

Bhirley,       . 

125 

79 

59 

87 

72 

65.5j    .52 

Wellington, 

273 

149 

95 

227 

150 

122.6     .45 

WUliamiborg, 

67 

36 

18 

20 

11 

14.5'    .22 

EUioUTiUe, 

27 

13 

11 

4 

4 

7.5'    .28 

No.  2,  R.  6, 

14 

7 

7 

- 

- 

1 

Total,      . 

6,901 

3^101 

2,393 

4,171 

3,293 

2,825.6 

.47 

Towns. 
Arrowsie,  . 
Bath, 

Bowdofn,  '  . 
Bowdoinham, 
Georgetoim, 
Perkins, 
Phipsburg,  . 
Kichmond,  • 
Topsham,  , 
West  Bath,  . 
Woolwich,   . 

Total,      . 


SAGADAHOC  COUNTY. 


133 

65 

41 

70 

61 

46.0 

.35 

3.474 

1,733 

1,434 

1,733 

1,434 

1,434.0     .41 

657 

385 

317 

623 

428 

372.5'    .57 

951 

497 

'378 

742 

619 

498  5     .52 

492 

267 

209 

285 

220 

214.5    .a 

17 

11 

8 

17 

12 

10.0 

.59 

789 

351 

237 

533 

363 

300.0 

.3S 

992 

562 

387 

659 

609 

448.0 

.45 

640 

403 

304 

488 

402 

353.0 

.55 

161 

64 

64 

81 

70 

62.0 

.3S 

523 

275 

205 

358 

302 

253.5 

.48 

8,829 

4,603 

3,574 

6,489 

•  4,410 

3,992,0 

.46 

SUFKBIinXNDEirrS  BSPORT. 

SOMERSET  COUNTY. 


• 

& 

S 

1 

ff 

ff 

9 

^ 

1 

I 

N 

Towni. 

•3 

i 

J-^ 

6  o 

BO'S 

1 

11 

• 

ll 

^1 
^1 

ll 

•55 

II 

Anson, 

767 

363 

302 

622 

482 

392.0      .52 

Athenf, 

680 

407 

326 

499 

416 

371.0 

.64 

Bingham,    . 

335 

148 

109 

268 

203 

166.0 

.47 

Bloomfield,  . 

638 

308 

250 

437 

370 

310.0 

.58 

Brighton,     . 

315 

165 

124 

247 

186 

164.5 

.49 

Cambridge, . 

176 

104 

83 

144 

100 

91.5 

.52 

Canaan, 

795 

486 

392 

634 

476 

434.0 

.56 

Conoord, 

258 

126 

108 

220 

180 

144.0 

.56 

-Comyille,    . 

463 

241 

176 

372 

294 

235.0 

.51 

Detroit, 

250 

146 

103 

180 

132 

117.6 

.47 

Embden,      . 

385 

250 

190 

327 

260 

220.0 

.57 

Fairfield,     . 

1,103 

674 

620 

724 

675 

647.5 

.50 

Harmony,    . 

437 

235 

183 

304 

27« 

229.5 

.53 

Hartland,     . 

414 

288 

233 

988 

801 

267.0 

.64 

Lexington,  . 

- 

- 

- 

> 

- 

-  • 

- 

MadiBon,     . 

639 

425 

342 

656 

440 

891.0 

.61 

Mayfleld,     . 

-. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mereer, 

381 

247 

184 

308 

348 

216.0 

.57 

Moaoow, 

236 

118 

81 

188 

166 

118.0 

.50 

New  Portland, 

697 

332 

269 

480 

414 

336.5'     .40 

Norridgewook, 

692 

309 

268 

475 

378 

323.0J     .47 

Palmyra,     . 

678 

350 

262 

643 

426 

344.01     .51 

Pittflfield,    . 

640 

369 

306 

421 

339 

322.51     .60 

Ripley, 

279 

174 

133 

229 

173 

163.0.     .55 

St.  Albani,  . 

765 

600 

386 

693 

620 

453.0|     .59 

Skowhegan, 

819 

614 

373 

661 

449 

411.0!     .50 

Bmithfield,  . 

332 

181 

135 

290 

194 

164.6|     .50 

Solon, 

666 

341 

260 

607 

893 

326.5 

.59 

Starki, 

657 

260 

197 

605 

385 

291.0 

.52 

Dead  Hirer, 

40 

80 

26 

26 

22 

23.5 

.59 

Flagstaff,     . 

23 

23 

17 

22 

15 

16.0;     .70 

Forki, 

80 

67 

67 

62 

62 

64.6     .68 

Mooae  Rirer, 

81 

34 

34 

9 

9 

21.5     .27 

No.  1,R.  2,W.K.  R., 

65 

60 

63 

17 

15 

34.0     .52 

No.  2,  R.  2, 

60 

21 

.       13 

60 

34 

23.5     .47 

Tota],       . 

14.216 

8,260 

6,484 

11,187 

8,901 

7,692.5 

.53 

O0MM05  BOHOOI& 

WALDO   COUNTY. 


Tovnt. 

^ 

^1 

o  Ji 

1 

1 

1 

i 

&i 

it 

*l 

|l 

*-  • 

1 

•  s 

II 

•si 

n 

1! 

11 

Apple^CD,    • 

678 

403 

317 

611 

426 

371.5 

.55 

Belfait, 

2,226 

1,240 

945 

1,420 

1,215 

1,080.0 

.49 

Belmont,     . 

233 

163 

126 

19tt 

138 

132.0 

.57 

Brookg, 

U2 

318 

274 

887 

304 

28«.0 

.65 

Burnhtm,    . 

327 

262 

200 

232 

194 

197.0 

.60 

Camden, 

2,005 

1,200 

930 

950 

700 

815,0 

.41 

Frankfort,   . 

1,946 

. 

- 

- 

-. 

— 

- 

Freedom,     . 

379 

192 

152 

300 

225 

188.6 

.60 

Hope, 

447 

247 

196 

310 

265 

230.5 

.61 

liletborongh, 

471 

280 

215 

354 

253 

234.0 

.50 

Jaokton, 

349 

239 

180 

291 

225 

202.51     .62 

XnojK, 

435 

217 

170 

298 

223 

196.5     .45 

Libertj,       . 

471 

284 

232 

322 

258 

345.0     .52 

LinoolnTiUe, 

895 

605 

514 

615 

570 

542.0     .61 

Monroe, 

649 

432 

312 

535 

457 

384.6     .59 

JlontTiUe,  . 

700 

400 

350 

513 

420 

3«5.0     .55 

Morrill,       . 

281 

144 

117 

236 

179 

148.0     .53 

Kortk  HaTen, 

371 

200 

151 

299 

245 

198.0     .53 

Northport,  . 

450 

287 

224 

338 

272 

248.0     .55 

Palermo^     • 

552 

330 

252 

435 

300 

S76.0     .50 

Proapeot^     •               • 

491 

227 

167 

313 

231 

199.0      .41 

Seanmont,  . 

646 

424 

826 

618 

422 

374.01     .58 
563.61     .53 

Searsport,    . 

1.044 

662 

486 

789 

621 

Stockton,     . 

711 

418 

320 

563 

430 

375.0|     .53 
144.0^     .24 
287.0!     .56 

BwanTiUe,   . 

419 

145 

104 

223 

184 

Thomdike,  . 

433 

270 

199 

350 

275 

Troy,  . 

601 

240 

200 

430 

850 

276.0      .46 

Unity, 

495 

285 

202 

458 

368 

280  0      .57 

Vinalharen, 

615 

298 

231 

494 

400 

315.6      .51 

Waldo, 

314 

205 

147 

263 

211 

179.0     .57 

1 

ToUl,       . 

20,071 

10,626 

8,239 

13,033 

10,351 

9,196.0i 

.53 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


Addifon, 

Alexander,  • 

Baileyrille, 

Baring, 

Beddington, 

Calaij, 

CenterTille, 

Charlotte,     . 

Cherryfield, 

Coluobia,  • 


499 
222 
154 
174 
64 
2,406 
105 
268 
710 
613 


2831 
127 
100 
146 

*^ 
1,U2 

78 

X59 

494 

3351 


224 

324 

267 

245,5 

90 

76 

62 

71.0 

76 

75 

50 

62.6 

101 

126 

92 

96.6 

80 

. 

. 

. 

858 

1,220 

928 

893.0 

62 

. 

_ 

_ 

102 

186 

143 

122.6 

867 

444 

320 

343.5 

263 

2&aJ 

197 

230.0 

.49 
.32 

.41 
.55 

J7 

.46 

.4S 


BUPBBINTENDSirrS  BKPOBT. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  (CoKTrauBD.) 


Towof. 

II 

oc8 

ill 

1 

i 

f, 

''J 

• 

^1 

-5(1 

if 

^•1 

Cooper, 

176 

146 

101 

172 

121 

111.0 

.63 

Ofswford,    • 

114 

90 

70 

100 

74 

72.0 

.63 

OoUer, 

404 

260 

219 

198 

160 

184.5 

.46 

DeUoifl,       . 

68 

44 

88 

. 

. 

- 

- 

Dennytville, 

211 

105 

76 

131 

89 

82.5 

.89 

SMt  MaehiM, 

907 

490 

381 

260 

209 

295.0 

.83 

Butport,     . 

1.784 

1,116 

672 

1,116 

672 

672.0 

.82 

Xdmiindfl. 

190 

165 

112 

. 

- 

- 

Harrington, 

406 

277 

226 

233 

185 

205.5 

.60 

JoDMboroughf 

160 

145 

117 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

465 

280 

208 

176 

140 

174.0 

.37 

Lnbec, 

1,142 

601 

422 

711 

663 

492.5 

.43 

JiMblas,      . 

743 

491 

405 

464 

380 

392.5 

.53 

630 

274 

201 

826 

232 

216.5 

.41 

Marion,       . 

89 

29 

18 

40 

30 

24.0 

.27 

Marthfieid, . 

135 

87 

70 

99 

79 

74.5 

.55 

Medjbempi, 

120 

78 

64 

40 

86 

49.5 

.41 

Milbridge,  . 

645 

356 

287 

273 

212 

249.5 

.46 

Northfield,  . 

105 

92 

75 

'_ 

» 

. 

— 

Pembroke,  . 

933 

362 

333 

462 

859 

846.0 

.37 

642 

272 

199 

829 

257 

228.0 

.42 

Princeton,   . 

177 

143 

118 

126 

99 

106.0 

.60 

Bobbinaton, 

648 

334 

226 

281 

207 

216.5 

.40 

Stenben,       . 

450 

327 

272 

314 

272 

272.0 

.60 

Topdield,     . 

138 

95 

76 

88 

72 

73.5 

.53 

Treeoott,      . 

'845 

227 

171 

160 

111 

141.0 

.41 

Wesley, 

- 

» 

. 

. 

- 

- 

• 

Whiting,     , 

207 

159 

119 

63 

63 

86.0 

.42 

WhitseyriUe, 

223 

134 

96 

160 

119 

107.5 

.48 

PlMUaiiau. 

Big  Lake,    . 
Godyrille,    . 

24 
25 

12 

18 

10 
13 

: 

: 

: 

— 

Jaokeon  Brook, 

45 

39 

35 

- 

- 

- 

- 

No.  7,  R.  2. 

31 

22 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

No.  14, 

83 

60 

40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

No.  18, 

8 

8 

6 

m. 

— 

— 

— 

Tatmadge,   • 

33 

20 

7 

18 

12 

9.5 

.29 

Waite, 

35 

26 

16 

26 

20 

18.0 

.61 

Totol,  . 

17,228 

10,276 

7,679 

9,088 

6,701 

6,864.0 

.4& 

OOMMOH  8CH00IS. 

YORK  COUNTY. 


•s 

«• 

«• 

B 

•  S 

Towns. 

II 

W 

■  s 

11 

1 

d  oS 

•  a 

u 

11 

45 

i 

25 

Aeton» 

461 

254 

181 

417 

328 

254.5 

.55 

Alfred, 

603 

260 

203 

326 

238 

220.5;     J7 

Berwick,      • 

1,154 

518 

372 

688 

525 

448.5|     .39 

Biddeford.  . 

2,967 

1,287 

1,004 

1,450 

1,074 

1,039.0!     ^5 

Bazton, 

1,092 

544 

396 

.      734 

552 

4740     .43 

CornUh,      . 

425 

208 

149 

333 

266 

207,5 

.49 

Bajton, 

275 

137 

108 

158 

120 

114.0 

.41 

BUiot, 

671 

328 

234 

452 

327 

280.5 

.42 

HollU, 

671 

401 

305 

476 

339 

322.0;     .40 

Kmrnebank, 

1,024 

610 

419 

679 

502 

460,51     .45 

KenDebankport, 

1,034 

631 

437 

510 

372 

404.51     .39 

KltUrj,       . 

1.134 

641 

455 

660 

461 

458.0!     .40 

Ii«b«iioo,     . 

1,028 

594 

534 

700 

630 

582.0!    .57 

Limeriok,     . 

624 

267 

197 

372 

301 

249.0'    .48 

limingtoD,  . 

787 

497 

349 

571 

421 

385.0i     .49 

Lyman, 

580 

318 

243 

415 

830 

286.5:    .49 

Newfleld,     . 

520 

282 

215 

872 

295 

255.0i    .49 

North  Berwick, 

657 

331 

255 

332 

258 

256.5|    .39 

Parsonfflold, 

821 

374 

301 

634 

480 

390.5!    .48 

8mo, 

2,153 

1,122 

828 

1,274 

901 

864.5 

.40 

Sanford,       . 

882 

395 

302 

639 

472 

387.0 

.44 

Bhapleigk,  . 

501 

533 

213 

323 

263 

238.0 

.48 

South  Berwiok, 

1,044 

341 

456 

409 

875.0 

.36 

Waterboroagh, 

792 

407 

308 

615 

490 
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COMMON  SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 


PLANS  FOR  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

A  few  plans  for  school  houses  are  herewith  submitted,  accompanied 
with  designs.  They  wilt  serve  as  models,  and  such  changes  can  be 
made  as  the  necessities  of  the  district  require.  These,  with  the  models 
and  plans  contained  in  my  last  Annual  Report,  will  constitute  a  suffi- 
cient variety  from  which  a  selection  can  easily  be  made.  It  is  univer- 
sally  conceded  that  much  advancement  has  been  effected  in  school  archi- 
tecture in  this  State,  by  thus  bringing  these  simple  models  within  the 
reach  of  school  officers  and  building  committees.  Although  much  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  this  direction,  very  much  remains  to  bo 
accomplished.  Too  many  torn  and  dishonored  erections  called  school 
houses  still  disgrace  our  highways,  and  do  violence  to  every  notion  of' 
architectural  beauty.  The  chaste  and  modest  simplicity  of  designs  I, 
V  ond  VII  would  form  with  such  a  striking  contrast.  It  will  cosily  bo 
conceived  how  much  the  natural  surroundings,  the  trees,  shrubberies 
and  play-grounds  may  conduce  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  scene  every 
day  brought  before  the  unfolding  mind  of  the  child. 

Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  important  and  interesting  subject. 
School  houses  are  placed  upon  the  limits  of  the  highway,  with  no  welk 
made  grounds  in  front,  where  the  children  may  safely  indulge  in  those 
plays  which  conduce  so  much  to  iheir  happiness  and  physical  develop- 
ment, and  not  a  tree  to  break  the  rough  winds  of  winter  or  the  melting 
sun  of  summer.    Ample  grounds  should  be  provided  before  the  house' 
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i«  erected,  and  then  some  one,  or  the  oldor  boja  of  the  school  eaocor- 
aged  by  the  teaclterf  should  level  the  ground  and  plant  trees  tbereoo. 
Every  such  act  will  make  easier  the  rough  road  to  knowledge,  sod 
render  it  a  source  of  the  roost  pleasant  remenisoences.  More  mimile 
descriptions  of  the  following  designs  and  figures,  with  specifications 
and  estimates,  may  be  found  on  pages  123  and  124.  These  designs 
are  taken,  by  permission,  from  a  recently  published  work  entitled : 
Country  tchool  houstM :  containing  elevations,  plans  and  speaficaiions^ 
with  estimates^  directions  to  builders^  suggestions  as  to  school  grounds^ 
fwrmilure^  apparatus^  6ic.^and  a  treatise  on  school  house  archilecturej 
hy  James  Johonnot^  with  numerous  designs  by  E.  L.  Heues.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Ivison  &  Phinney,  New  York.  This  work  is  commended  to 
the  attention  of  school  officers  and  all  others  interested  in  an  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  the  school  houses  of  Maine.  The  plans  and 
specifications  are  minutely  described  and  made,  yet  open  to  the  com- 
prehension of  all.  The  estimates  are  made  with  great  clearness  and 
accuracy.  Every  school  district  in  the  state,  designing  to  remodel  or 
build  a  house,  would  find  it  a  paying  investment  to  purchase  a  copy  of 
the  work  and  deposit  it  with  the  clerk  of  the  district. 

80H00L  FURNITURE. 

This  subject  is  properly  claiming  much  more  attention  than  formerly. 
When  a  school  house  haabeen  erected  it  should  be  furnished  with  seats 
and  desks,  having  a  regard  to  the  laws  of  our  physical  being  as  well  as 
the  order  and  easy  govern m^t  of  the  school.  A  room  supplied  with 
good  furniture  will  claim  the  respect  of  scholars,  and  be  carefully  pre* 
served,  while  old  and  hacked  desks  will  grow  worse  and  worse,  &r 
they  seem  to  invite  the  finishing  stroke.  It  is  not  expected  that  a 
costly  furniture  will  be  secured  in  the  smaller  districts  in  our  towns, 
yet,  if  manufactured  at  home,  as  it  generally  is,  certain  qualities  of  lum- 
ber should  be  selected,  because  oi  their  durability  and  consequent  cbeap- 
:ness.  The  top  of  the  desk  should  be  made  of  birch  or  some  like 
material,  the  board  being  at  least  one  inch  thick  and  fastened  lo  the 
uprights  by  screws  instead  of  nulls.  The  seat  should  be  of  plank, 
hollowed  like  that  of  a  settee.  The  uprights  should  rest  on  the  floor  and 
he  fastened  thereto  by  iron  knees.    The  floor  of  the  room  should  be 


level,  aod  the  •eett  increased  in  size  and  hei|^  from  the  front  to  tba 
back  .seals.  I  have  been  roquesied  to  furniUi,  in  this  repoit,  a  lepi^ 
sentaiioa  of  at  least  two  seats  and  desks,  with  proper  dimendons  fix  the 
difleient  paita.    The  following  cot  is  cheerfuAy  inserted : 


a — desk  from  42  to  46  inches  long,  and  from  10  to  15  inches  wide. 
The  width  should  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  scholar :  c — a  por- 
tion of  the  top  of  the  desk  which  should  be  level.  The  other  part  of 
the  lop  iihould  incline  about  one-half  inch  only  to  the  foot,  b — the 
height  of  standards  which  support  the  desk,  from  2 1  to  29  inches,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  pupils;  d — the  seat,  from  10  to  13  inches  and  hol- 
lowed like  a  settee ;  g-^he  standards  that  support  the  seats,  from  10 
to  17  inches.  The  standards  that  support  the  desks  should  incline 
backwards,  so  as  to  afibrd  an  easy  position.  They  should  rest  upon 
the  floor  and  be  fastened  thereto  wiih  iron  knees.  A  groove  should 
extend  across  the  level  surface  of  the  desk  to  prevent  pencils,  &c«% 
from  fulling  off*.  The  seots  should  be  placed  with  regard  to  each 
other,  so  that  a  line  let  fall  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  top  of  the  desk 
should  come  within  one  inch  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  seat,  and  then, 
although  not  so  easy  of  access  to  a  grown  person,  the  necessary  posi- 
tion of  the  scholar  will  be  nataral.  There  should  be  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  reciuition  seats,  ac^d,  if  attached  to  the  front  seats,  should  con- 
veniently seat  the  larger  number  of  the  school. 

Blackboards. — Every  school  room  should  be  supplied  with  black- 
boards on  the  right  and  left  of  the  tcacher^s  desk,  and  ulso  on  the  sides 
of  the  room,  su  that  eveiy  member  of  any  class  in  arithmetic  may 
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find  a  place.  I  have  been  requested  to  present  different  rnodea  of 
making  a  good  and  aabetantial  b!acktioard— one  fnetbod  is  described 
as  fuDows  in  the  work  to  which  I  have  above  referred ! — ^Take  thf»^ 
ougbly  seasoned,  clear  pine  planks,  one  and  a  half  inches  thick,  and 
free  from  pitch,  match  them,  and  biing  their  surfaces  to  a  perfect  level 
and  smoothness,  set  them  in  a  frame  so  that  they  may  be  drivea 
together  if  they  should  shrink,  then  paint  them  thoroughly  with  the 
best  kind  of  black  paint,  mixing  with  the  Itfst  coat  a  quantity  of  pulver* 
ixed  pumice-stone,  to  make  the  surface  slightly  gritty,  so  that  chalk 
marksi  can  be  easily  made  and  distinctly  seen.  Blackboards  made  in 
this  manner  will  need  repainting  occasionally,  but  great  care  slioq}d  be 
taken  to  avoid  a  sliining  surface  that  reflects  the  light ;  when  a  board 
becomes  shiny  its  dark,  unreflecting  surface  may  be  restored  by  wash- 
ing it  in  a  mixture  of  lampblack,  glue  and  turpentine. 

Another  method  is  that  of  the  black  wall.  In  constructing  a  black 
wall  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  foundation  perfectly  aoltd  sad 
unyielding.  A  brick  wall  would  be  the  best,  but  it  may  also  be  made 
upon  a  lath  and  stud  partition,  in  which  case  the  studs  should  not  be 
more  than  one  foot  apart,  and  they  should  be  thoroughly  bridged  be* 
fore  the  luth  is  laid.  The  outer  coat  is  made  of  the  same  materials  ss 
ordinary  hard  finish,  and  is  put  on  in  the  same  manner,  only  a  suffi* 
cient  quantity  of  lampblack  dissolved  in  olcohol  is  mixed  with  the  plas- 
ter to  make  the  entire  mass  perfectly  black.  To  sticceed  tolerably  well 
in  making  blnck  wall,  it  is  necessary  to  have  freshly  calcined  plaster 
and  white  sand  ;  and  it  should  Be  put  on  by  a  workman  who  is  accus- 
lomcd  to  laying  hard -finish.-.  The  following  recipe  taken  from  tbe 
"^Canada  Journal  of  Education,**  is  given  as  a  guide  to  those  wlioare 
nnacquainted  with  this  matter :  "For  twenty  square  yards  of  wall, 
take  three  pecks  of  masoo^s  putty,  (white  finish,)  three  pecks  of  clean, 
white  sand,  and  three  pecks  of  ground  and  calcined  plaster,  add  to  this 
mixture  three  pounds  of  lampblack,  dissolved  in  three  galions  of  ak;o- 
M  and  lay  it  on  evenly  and  smoothly.** 


Tbb  kone  b  Joiyed  ta  accoannodats  24  pupils,  bat  tliti« bi 
qpace  for  anoiber  row  of  deakt,  thw  accomaiodaluy  Si  POV^  w( 
tj  adtliog  one  QOffe  wtaX  to  each  row,  will  aeat  40  pujuls. 

Vie.  t. 

Bvildmg  90  by  M,  13  feet  posts.  A~Porch,  4  by  6.  B— Wood. 
Iiouse,  12  by  12.  C  C— PriVies,  each  4  by  4.  D— Fissage,  4  by  12. 
C — Space  in  front  of  desks,  7  feet  wide.  F — Space  in  rear  of  desks,  3 
feet  wide.  G  G — ^Aisles,  2  feet  wicfe.  The  two  middle  aisles  must 
be  H  feet  wide.  H  H— Desks.  3|  feet  long.  1 1— recitatioD  seats. 
P  P — Blackboatd.  K — Case  for  books  and  apparatus.  S— Store* 
T — ^Table.  V  V — ^Ventilating  flues.  X  X— Bailing  separating  wood- 
boQse  from  passage.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  house,  built  with  the 
best  materials,  is  as  follows :  Main  building,  $300.  Pprch,  #37. 
Woodbouse,  969.    Privies,  964.    Total,  9160. 

FIO. 10. 

A  boose  bulh  after  this  plan  will  seat  40  pupi!8,  and  by  adding  3 
feet  to  the  length  will  admit  of  an  additional  row  of  desks  and  thus 
accommodate  48  pupils.  A  building  of  this  size  b  probably  adopted 
to  a  larger  number  of  districts  in  the  State  than  any  other.  It  should 
be  finbbed  after  the  style  of  design  No.  1. 

Main  building,  30  by  24.  13  f(*et  posts.  A  A— Double  porch,  16 
by  6.  B— Woodbouse,  16  by  12.  C  C— Privies,  each  4  by  4.  D— 
Passage,  16  by  4.  E^Space  in  front  of  desks,  10  feet  wide.  F— 
Space  in  rear  of  desks,  3  feet  wide.  G  G — Aisles,  2  feet  wide.,  L  L  --* 
Aisles,  ])  feet  wide.  H  H.— Desks,  3|  feet  long.  1 1— Recitatioa 
seats.  J  J — Blackboards.  K — Case  for  books  and  apparatus.  8— 
Stove.  T— Table.  V  V— Ventiiatora.  X  X-*£ai]ing.  Estimated 
cost:  Main  building  and  porch,  9149  69,  Woodbouse,  9 S8  ^5.  Pli^v 
as  in  design  No.  1,  964  2S.    Total,  9607  51. 

710. IS. 

This  is  the  third  of  the  series,  and  is  designed  to  accommodate  60 
pupils.  By  adding  3  feet  to  the  length  of  the  building,  70  pupils  can 
be  seated. 
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Main  building,  33  by  30.  Rear  building,  18  by  14.  ,  A  A— Double 
porch,  18  by  18.  B— VVoodhousc,  18  by  8.  D  D— Back  eniry-way«, 
each  9  by  6.  E — Space  in  front  of  desks  10  feet  wide.  P — Space 
io  rear  of  desks,  8  feet  wide.  G  G — Aisles,  2|  feet  wide.  L  L — Aisles, 
1}  feet  wide.  H  H— Desks,  3)  feet  long.  I  I — Recitation  seat.  J  J 
•^Black boards.  K — Case  for  books  and  apparatus.  8-— Sieve-  T — 
Table.  V  V — Ventilaton.  The  details  of  building  and  finish  in  litis 
design  are  the  same  as  in  design  No.  1.  Estimated  cost :  Main  build- 
ing, 9458  15.  Porch,  9106  20.  Woodhouae,  9120  20.  Privy,  as 
in  design  No.  1, 964  28.    Total,  »748  83. 

This  design,  in  plnn  and  arrangement,  corresponds  with  design  No. 
1.  For  piun  see  Fig.  2.  For  the  smaller  districts  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  more  chaste,  simple  and  beautiful  design  than  this.  Such  a 
building,  surrounded  by  trees  and  rural  scenery,  would  be  attractive 
to  both  pupils  and  adults,  and  the  generations  who  are  there  educated 
io  after  years,  would  recall  the  early  recollections  of  childhood  with 
the  highest  emotions  of  pleasure.  The  estimated  cost  is  made  with  the 
view  that  the  bouse  be  built  of  brick :  Main  building;,  9359  S5. 
Porch,  919  65.     Woodhouse,  990  54.     Privy,  980  95.    Total,  9560 


z>ziiBXGi-zir  TTom  xrxx. 

For  plan  of  this  house  see  Fig.  12.  It  is  exceedingly  simple  la 
structure,  but  it  has  the  appearance  of  strength  and  durability.  In  the 
<  midst  of  a  yard  and  surrounded  by  trees,  this  building  would  presents 
fine  appearance,  and  in  every  respect  would  be  much  better  than  more 
elaborate  and  costly  houses.  This  is  also  to  be  built  of  brick.  Esti- 
mated cost :  Moin  building,  9613  57.  *  Porch,  9125  60.  Wood- 
bouse,  9155  95.     Privy,  980  95.     Total,  9976  07. 

It  should  be  stated  that  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  the  work  on  school 
houses,  to  which  roforeoce  has  been  made,  for  the  specifications,  plww 
and  estimated  costs  above  given. 
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SUPERINTENDING  SCDOOL  COMMITTEES. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  AND  SUG- 
GtSTIONS  FOR  THEIR  IMPROVEMENT. 


HALLOWS  LL. 

The  course  of  studies  pursued  in  the  several  grades  of  our  schools^ 
is  proved,  by  experience,  to  be  just  Whot  is  needed  to  secure  a  solid 
English  education,  when  faithfully  carried  out  by  the  teachers  and 
scholars.  To  do  this,  requires  patient  attention  and  constant  rfiort  on 
the  part  of  both.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  in  the 
most  fuvomble  localities,  the  number  of  youth  who  fail  of  acquinng 
such  an  education  as  would  qualify  them  well  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  mature  life,  is  lamentably  large.  The  causes  of  this  failure  are 
numerous.  In  some  cases,  poverty,  and  the  necessity  of  laboring  for 
a  Iivelih«K>d  early  in  life,  constitute  X\\e  obstacle »  in  others,  feebleness 
of  physical  health ;  in  many  others,  the  weak  indulgence  or  heedless 
mismanagement  of  parents,  inducing  frequent  absences  from  schooli 
either  by  permission  or  by  truancy ;  or  frdquent  changes  from  one 
school  to  another,  pursuing  different  courses  of  study.  Whatever 
lessens  the  interest  of  the  pupil  itt  his  school  exercises,  in  the  same  pro* 
portion  diminishes  the  probability  of  his  obtaining  a  good  education. 

Composition. — The  exercise  of  writing  English  composition,  espo« 
daily  in  the  High  School,  is  deemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  use« 
ful  of  the  school  exercises.  It  has  no  necessary  tendency  to  induce  a 
neglect  of  other  branches.  Neither  is  it  an  exercise  likely  to  occupy 
an  undue  share  of  time  or  attention.  That  it  is  distasteful  to  a  mojority 
of  scholars,  is  not  an  argument  against  it.  The  roosou  of  this  distaste 
is  to  Le  found  in  the  fact,  that  it  taxec  the  powers  of  the  mind  more 
than  other  studies.  Hence  the  reluctance  with  which  many  scholars 
engage  in  it.  The  same  reluotniico  to  intellectual  effort,  leadn  scholors 
to  puss  over  slightly,  or  altogether  omit,  those  parts  of  other  studies 
which  are  difTicult  to  master.  But  it  is  well  understood,  that  the  mental, 
like  the  bodily  powers,  grow  and  strengiheo  by  excofsise«    The  aphor* 
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ism  that  ^'reading  m}kes  n  full  roan,  cooTersation  a  ready  man,  and 
writing  an  accurate  man,"  ia  stamped  as  true  by  the  experience  of  suc- 
cessive ages.  It  is  as  true  in  the  school  as  in  the  philosopher's  study. 
It  14  said  that  Priestly  when  he  wished  to  understand  a  subject  tbor* 
oughiy,  wrote  a  book  about  it.  The  effort  of  writing  gives  exactness 
to  our  knowledge,  clearness  to  our  conceptions,  and«faciHty  in  the  ex- 
pression of  our  ideas.  How  many  scholars,  young  and  old,  are  merely 
walking  libraries,  to  which  there  is  no  catalogue,  and  where  there  is 
plenty  of  learning,  but  nothing  at  hand  for  uie !  h  is  but  one  part  of 
education  to  fill  the  head  with  knowledge.  It  is  like  a  mechanic  who 
has  a  shop  full  of  materiafs  and  tools,  but  knows  not  how  to  use  them 
80  as  to  turn  them  to  advantage.  The  act  of  wiiting  gives  accuracy 
and  armngcment  to  the  thoughts  and  truths  with  which  tlie  mind  is 
stored,  and  in  time,  and  with  practice,  ease  and  facility  in  comrauni- 
cating  knowledge  to  others.  The  requirement  uf  a  limited  number  of 
exercises  in  composition,  is  therefore  not  only  reasonable,  but  for  the 
truest  advantage  of  the  scholar.  In  these  days  of  easy  inter-communi- 
cation and  cheap  postage,  letter-writing  has  become  a  common  and 
necessary  accomplishment.  The  power  of  committing  thoughts  to 
pnper,  is  thus  early  and  frequently  called  into  exercise.  Ease  and 
accuracy  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice  ;  .and  an  education  omitting 
exercises  in  composition,  would  be  sadly  defective. 

Declamation. — So  far  as  regards  male  scholars,  exercises  in  decla- 
mation are  almost  equally  necessary  and  useful  as  in  composition. 
At  the  present  day,  young  men  of  intefligence,  who  have  only  a  com- 
mon education,  have  before  them  a  reasonable  probability  of  being 
called,  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  to  speak  on  some  more  or  less  pub- 
lic occasions.  If  by  devoting  a  little  time,  in  their  school  days,  to 
exercises  in  declamation,  withorit  neglecting  more  fundamental  studies, 
they  can  acquire  some  degree  of  ease  to  speaking,  some  little  manage- 
ment of  their  voices  and  persons  on  such  occasions,  the  knowledge 
cannot  fuil  to  bo  beneficial  as  a  part  of  their  preparation  (or  the  duties 
of  citizens  of  a  free  country. 

In  the  conscientious  and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  towards  the 
young,  parents,  teachers  and  school  officers  have  much  to  encourage 
them.  The  standard  of  education  and  intelligunce  in  the  coromnnity 
is  undoubtedly  higher  than  ever  before,  and  constantly  rising.  This  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  pot  forth  to  improve  our 
common  schools.     May  the  iniprorement  and  eleratioii  of  the  leeniog 


m&sses  of  oar  great  nation  go  on,  and  keep  eren  jnce  with  the  increase 
of  popaladon,  the  expansion  of  our  horders,  and  the  march  of  empire  I 
And  may  the  '*  white  and  red  roses  of  New  England,^  the  church  and 
tbe  school-house,  intellectual  training,  and  moral  and  religious  culture, 
go  hand  in  hand  wherever  the  dominion  of  our  free  institutions  extends  ! 
So  shall  the  hlessing  of  Grod  rest  upon  this  people,  and  give  stability  and 
permanence  to  all  that  is  valuable  in  our  government 

H.  E.  Bakse,  £.  £owBLL|  Committee. 

BAirOOB. 

The  present  Committee,  as  well  as  their  immediate  predecessors, 
have  endeavored  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of  attention  to  the  subject 
of  reading.  Many  teachers  are  apt  to  regard  this  branch  as  of  minor 
importance,  and  the  tendency  has  been  in  too  many  cases  to  regard  the 
exercises  in  this  department  as  a  matter  of  form,  not  requiring  that  time, 
attention  and  efibrt  which  is  requisite  in  securing  a  thorough  mastery 
of  other  branches.  This  is  a  grave  mistake.  Good  reading  is  an 
accomplishment  which  can  only  he  attained  by  great  labor  and  long 
drilling,  and  no  teacher  can  make  his  pupils  good  readers  unless  he 
applies  himself  vigorously  to  the  task.  Teaching,  in  this  department, 
should  be  by  example ;  the  teacher  should  read  to  the  pupil,  and  the 
pupil  be  required  to  imitate  the  teacher.  It  is  thus,  only,  that  anything 
like  success  in  teaching  this  branch  can  be  attained.  In  some  of  the 
schools,  the  teachers  have  given  considemble  attention  to  this  branch, 
and  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  good  degree  of  improvement  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils — but  we  are  obliged  to  say,  that  as  a  general  thing, 
we  think  this  branch  has  not  received  so  much  attention,  or  been  so 
thoroughly  taught,  as  most  other  branches.  In  many  of  the  schools, 
where  all  the  other  classes  appeared  remarkably  well,  we  found  the 
reading  quite  deficient.  We  think,  if  teat^hers  will  hereafter  give  more 
attention  to  drilling  their  classes  in  those  exercises  which  are  calculated 
to  develop  distinctness  of  articulation  and  propriety  of  emphasis,  they 
.  will  secure  a  marked  improvement  in  this  important  branch  of  study  j 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  Superintending  School  Committed 
added  several  branches  of  study  to  some  of  the  higher  grades  of  schools. 
The  reasons  for  this  change  were  set  forth  fully  by  our  immediate 
Predecessors  in  their  Report  to  the  last  City  Council,  and  they  meet  with 
our  cordial  approbation*  ' 
9 


We  beliere  tbat  too  many  parents  are  deaiioua  of  huirytog  Uieir  ekil- 
4reo  through  the  seyeral  grades  of  schools,  without  a  due  regard  to 
thoroughness  in  the  rarioua  branches  passed  over,  and  almost  entirely 
forgetting  that  such  undue  haste  is  too  often  accompanied  with  the 
almost  total  neglect  of  that  physical  training  and  deTelopemeot^  which 
alone  can  furnish  a  sound  mind  with  a  sound  body.  Children  are 
oftentimes  sent  to  school  too  young  and  kept  there  too  constantly.  The 
mind  is  de? eloped  by  an  unnatural  growth,  and  the  body  neglected. 
We  belioTe  that  this  is  productive  of  much  evil  and  should  be  guarded 
against  with  the  utmost  Tigilanoe.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Maine 
Itaoane  Hospital  considen  this  subject  fully  in  hts  late  Beport,  which  is 
worthy  of  careful  attention.  We  can  only  refer  to  this  matter  generally , 
and  yet  it  is  a  subject  which  should  receire  the  attentive  consideratioa 
of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  manage  and  educate  the  young. 

For  several  years  past,  the  French  language  has  been  taught  in  the 
High  Schools,  mostly  by  a  native  French  teacher,  who  has  been  em- 
ployed to  devote  a  few  hours  each  day  to  thfit  department  Without 
doubt  French  can  be  best  taught  by  a  native  teacheri  yet  the  Committee 
believe  that  the  regular  teachers,  who  have  charge  of  these  schools,  are 
competent  to  impart  such  instruction  in  that  department  as  will  be  en< 
tirely  satisfactory.  We  would  therefore  recommend,  that  during  the 
coming  yeari  at  least,  the  services  of  an  extra  teacher  be  dispensed 
with. 

We  cannot  forbear  saying  a  few  words  upon  the  subject  of  discipline. 
All  must  admit  the  necessity  of  maintaining  good  order  in  our  schools. 
But  how  shall  it  be  maintained  ?  We  are  free  to  admit  that  we  have 
b^t  little  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  *'  raw  hide.*'  An  appeal  to  such  an 
instrument  of  torture  should  never  be  made  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity.  A  frequent  use  of  it  we  reprobate  in  the  strongest  terms.  It 
is  a  species  of  barbarism  that  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  community 
ought  not  to  tolerate.  It  indicates  a  lack  of  moral  power  in  the  teacher, 
which  disqualifies  him,  or  her,  for  the  sacred  duties  of  the  school-room, 
and  tends,  moreover,  to  blunt  the  moral  sense  of  the  scholar.  Blows 
should  only  be  resorted  to  after  a  patient  appeal  to  all  higher  instrumen- 
talities  has  failed.  It  is  not  the  school  where  the  roost  whipping  is  done, 
which  is  the  best  governed.  Grenerally  the  reverse  is  true.  Scholars, 
even  the  most  obdurate,  have  conscience,  affection,  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  may  be  addressed  with  wonderful  success  by  one  who 
understands  how  to  play  upon  the  mysterious  strinp  of  the  human 
heart 
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Ite  Committee  have  learDed,  with  pain,  of  some  instancea  of  what 
aceroed  to  them,  onnecesaary  and  aevere  chastisement.  We  beliere 
that  cireumtlances  may  arise  where  corporeat  punishment  is  needAil. 
We  ane  at  the  same  time  of  the  opinion  that  such  cases  are  veiy  rare 
anong  teachers  fitted  for  their  woik. 

The  great  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  caltivate  the  moral  powers 
of  the  |Nipi1»  and  thus  help  develope  what  is  best  in  human  nature,  and 
estabfish  a  wholesome  government  among  his  pupils,  which  cannot  be 
done  when  the  rod  is  constantly  held  in  terror  over  them,  and  ofiences, 
both  great  and  small,  are  daily  if  not  hourly,  punished  with  severity. 
To  answer  the  question  above  asked,  then,  we  would  say,  we  believe 
order  is  best  secured  by  relying  chiefly  upon  moral  means,  as  some  of 
ooT  city  schools  abundantly  prove. 

We  would  therefore  urge  teachers  to  blend  gentleness  with  firmness^ 
leve  with  power,  and  while  they  insist  upon  obedience,  to  strive  to  lead 
their  scholars  to  order  through  a  regard  for  justice,  truth  and  quietness. 
Thus  will  they  secure  the  highest  end  of  all  government — ^the  establish* • 
ment  of  moral  character, 

S.  F.  HuMPHRBT,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

TVBlfBB. 

The  chief  accomplishment  in  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  an  educa- 
tion as  imparted  in  our  common  schools,  is  the  acquisition  of  strength 
to  the  memory.  Subordinate  to  this  grand  object,  the  primitive  ele- 
ments of  success  and  utility  in  our  common  school  system,  are  the 
adoption  of  a  sysiematic,  carefully  arranged  course  of  study,  and  a 
due  regard  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  several  recitations  in  the 
flchool  room.  During  the  year  now  past  I  have  made  constant  efforts 
to  have  the  sevemt  recitations  in  the  school  room  conducted  in  that 
manner  which,  in  my  judgment,  contributes  most  to  the  general  welfare 
of  scholar  and  teacher.  At  the  commencement  of  my  duties  as  Su- 
pervisor I  more  especially  directed  my  supervision  to  securing,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  adhesion  of  teachers  to  certain  principles  of  proced- 
ure which  are  liable  to  be  neglected,  or  so  far  departed  from  as  to  ren- 
der them  obscure  or  entirely  extinct. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  an  anolytical  mode  of  instruction. 
Too  much  instruction  is  generally  imparted  in  the  school  room  in  the 
form  of  complex  technical  precepts  and  rules  not  fully  understood  by 
the  pupil  until  he  has  passed  over  them  perhaps  for  the  hundredUi 
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time,  or  antil  tome  practical  application  of  obq  or  all  of  them  will  de* 

velop  an  analyaia  which  bo  should  hare  bad  at  the  rery  commencement 

of  the  aubject    The  exercise  in  the  ichool  room  should  be  conducted 

with  especial  reference  to  the  task  to  be  fierformed.    The  pupil  should 

fully  understand  erery  step  in  his  progress  in  every  branch  ot  study. 

Take  for  example  in  that  too  much  neglected  branch  of  instruction, 

reading,  the  rule  **read  well.^  It  is  easily  committed  to  memory. 
It  contains  but  two  words,  yet  the  thought  contained  is  very  complex. 

It  includes  in  it  the  ideas,  first,  of  an  upright,  easy  position  of  the  body 
and  a  good  position  of  the  book  with  reference  to  the  body,  secondly, 
distinctness  of  utterance — proper  regard  to  the  rate  of  movement,  eo« 
ergy  of  expression,  correspondence  of  the  stress  and  tone  to  the  senti- 
ment of  each  paragraph  or  sentence,  with  the  appropriate  emphasis, 
inflections,  &c.,  &c.  Instead  of  giving  the  pupil  any  such  complex  rule 
in  regard  to  reading,  let  him  first  take  some  one  of  the  simple  ideas 
involved  in  it,  as  for  example,  the  position  of  the  body  or  distinct  artic- 
ulation, and  dwell  upon  it  until  be  is  master  of  it,  and  then  proceed  to 
•other  connected  ideas.  This' analytical  mode  should  be  adopted  in  all 
llie  studies. 

Finally,  I  have  instructed  teachers  in  every  district  to  abandon  en- 
tirely the  usual  method  of  conducting  recitations  by  leading  questions 
and  suggestive  interrogatories — to  have  every  exercise  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  committed  conducted  by  the  pupil  from  memory,  unaided 
by  the  teacher  by  any  question  or  suggestion  of  any  character  what- 
ever. I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  establish  the  system  I  have  rec- 
ommended, though  I  trust  it  has  been  approximated  to  a  very  good 
degree.  In  a  town  where  so  many  primary  schools  are  established, 
and  -where  so  large  a  number  of  advanced  scholars  are  foundt  it  would 
seem  that  a  thorough  course  of  study  (like  that  recommended  by  my 
predecessor,)  should  be  adopted,  and  a  course  of  discipline  should  be 
adhered  to  in  schools  throughout  the  town  which  would  necessarily 
insure  a  thorough  advance  in  all  the  (tranches  taught. 

Teachers  too  oAen,  I  fear,  mistake  the  source  from  which  perfect 
order  and  decorum  in  the  school  room  arises. 

A  teacher  may,  by  his  own  physical  superiority,  awe  his  school  into 
submission — he  may  coerce  every  pupil  into  obedience.  Such  is  not 
what  I  mean  by  a  systematic  course  of  discipline.  That  is  simply  a 
mechanical,  physical  coercion.  Restraint  of  the  physical  can  never 
develqp  the  intellectual  powers  of  man.    Some  useful  lesson— soooc 
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real  important  theory  should  he  couched  ia  every  mandate  of  the 
teacher,  and  in  every  law  of  the  school  room  the  pupil  should  see  that 
it  will  subserve  some  good  purpose  and  result  in  some  lasting  benefit  to 
himself.  This  system  adhered  to  with  preserving  effort  and  an  energy 
adequate  to  the  time,  the  circumstance,  and  the  occasion,  will  insure  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  the  pupil 
with  the  principles  of  government  and  wishes  suggested  by  the  teacher. 

The  success  in  schools  during  the  year  past  has  been  generally  very 
good.  With  some  few  exceptions,  everything  has  moved  harmoniously. 
We  have  great  reason  to  rejoice  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished, 
and  that  the  interest  in  our  system  of  common  schools  is  not  waning. 
Not  every  efibrt  in  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts  has  proved  suc- 
cessful, but  the  great  theory  is  cherished  by  every  true  lover  of  Sci- 
ence and  by  every  philanthropist.  In  some  three  or  four  instances  in 
town  I  have  admitted  teachers  to  the  charge  of  schools,  who,  from  want 
of  mature  judgment  or  sound  qualifications  have  proved  themselves 
incompetent  for  tho  great  work  before  them.  I  have  to  regret  that  it 
is  80.  I  do  not  take  to  myself  the  whole  fault,  but  perhaps  the  greater 
part  rests  upon  me.  In  selecting  a  teacher  the  wishes  of  the  district 
are  first  consulted,  and  lastly  the  judgment  of  the  Supervisor  or  Com- 
mittee. This  should  not  be  so.  And  as  the  wishes  of  the  district,  or 
the  Agent  of  the  district,  are  paramount,  so  the  Supervisor,  in  his  ac- 
tion, must  consult  the  wishes  before  the  interests  of  a  school  district 
under  the  present  usage.  The  canker  worm  of  dissatisfaction  will  con- 
sume the  heart  of  the  very  best  school  that  was  ever  established  in 
town,  so  that  every  school  has  to  manage,  in  a  great  measure,  with 
reference  to  the  desires  of  persons  in  its  locality.  In  my  judgment^ 
the  system  of  employing  teachers  by  Agents,  in  a  town  as  large  as 
this,  is  not  productive  of  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  I  have  made 
these  suggestions,  hoping  that  the  town  will  consider  the  matter,  and 
adopt  the  system  of  employing  teachers  by  a  Committee  of  three  or 
more  raised  by  the  town  for  that  purpose. 

Medals. — ^Emulation  in  schools  to  a  certain  extent  should  be  fostered 
and  encouraged,  to  invite  a  more  lively  interest  in  our  schools.  I  think 
the  town  should  raise  a  small  sum  of  money,  ten  or  twenty  dollars,  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Supervisor,  and  to  be  expended  in  medals 
or  diplomas  for  those  scholars  who  make  the  greatest  improvement, 
in  the  several  districts.  Especially  should  this  be  done  in  our  high 
flchoola.    A  medal  or  diploma  to  the  young  lady  who  will  write  the  best 
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eonpoMlioo,  and  U>  the  yoang  man  who  will  make  the  beat  fcchawi 
tkm  or  write  the  beat  compoaitioDy  will  accompliah  a  great  aaBoqnt  of 
good,  and  ineite  a  bealthyi  ▼igorooa  intereat  throoghoot  the  whale 
aohool.    I  tmat  thia  important  matter  will  be  aeea  to  and  the  vfatem  in 
aome  form  be  adopted  at  once  by  the  town. 

I  have  HMide  no  ohangea  during  the  year  in  sehool  boeha^  bat  have 
endaaroied  to  csarry  out  the  recommeodatiecia  of  my  piedeeeaaor.  Bar- 
gant*s  aeriea  of  raadera  are  recommended  but  have  not  been  tmivefaally 
adopted  in  town— in  aome  dbtricta  they  were  not  to  be  found,  and  in 
othera  adopted,  or  partly  ao.  There  should  be  uniformity  in  the  oae  of 
aehool  books  throughout  town.  I  bare  not  been  able  to  introdoee  an 
entire  uniformity,  but  think  that  the  uae  of  the  old  aeriea  of  feaders  ia 
now  so  broken  up  that  it  will  be  easy  to  accomplish  thia  reault  I  have 
put  Sargeat^s  readers  into  two  or  three  districts  in  town  at  asy  own  ex* 
penaoi  and  now  there  is  no  district  in  town  where  they  are  not  partially 
adopted*  I  leave  the  choice  of  a  grammar  which  was  committed  to  my 
charge  to  the  good  judgment  of  my  auccesaor. 

M.  T.  Ltodbn,  Superwor. 

VA  88A  LB  O  BOUGH. 

Districts  sometimes  choose  Agents  who  know  but  little  and  care  lesa 
about  their  duties.  Frequently,  schools  are  of  but  little  value,  although 
they  may  appear  well  at  the  first  inspection.  The  Agent  knows  it» 
and  also  the  district,  but  no  one  will  move  in  the  matter.  The  school 
closes,  having  been  good  for  nothing  but  to  create  ill-will  in  (he  dta- 
trict  The  inquiry  arises,  who  is  to  bkme  or  in  the  fault  ?  Probably 
thia  useless  appendage,  the  Supervisor  or  Superintending  Oommittee. 
Sometimes  it  is  thought  best  for  the  teachers  to  send  children  home  for 
dieir  parants  to  punish  them.  Occasionally  our  schod-houaes,  instead 
of  being  places  of  comfort,  to  be  sought  after  for  pleasure  and  profit, 
partake  more  of  the  character  of  a  prison  fitted  for  criminala.  The 
winds  and  snows  find  free  access  to  all  parts  of  them.  The  bsainsof 
our  loved  ones  at  times  burning  with  heat,  and  their  feet  freezing  with 
ookL  The  stove  perhaps  cracked  and  smoking ;  their  wood  wet  and 
frozen :  their  kindling  wood  to  be  gathered  from  some  adjoining  fence. 
Now  I  ask,  can  we  reasonably  expect  to  receive  the  greatest  amount 
of  benefit  from  oi>r  schools  under  the  circumstances  which  I  have 
named.  It  may  be  said  the  picture  is  higly  colored.  In  answer  I  will 
refer  you  to  those  who  have  been  familiwr  with  these  facta,  who  Iwee 
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iiiTeMigated  them,  and  thall  I  iaj,  iMte  been  soiil,  spirit  tnd  body» 
witneMses  of  dieee  thingk  Now  as  a  remedy  somewhat,  I  would  sug* 
gest  that  the  Sopenrisor  or  Conuaittee,  whoerer  they  may  be,  ascertain 
as  soon  as  may  be,  what  the  law,  common  sense  and  justice  demand  of 
them,  and  endeaTor  to  be  governed  accordingly.  Let  the  district  sele<lt 
fbr  an  Agent  a  man  who  knows  his  duty  and  will  perform  it  In  addi- 
tion, let  them  choose  a  commiHee  of  three,  or  five,  to  advise  with  the 
agent,  with  him  look  after  the  interests  of  their  schools,  sustain  their 
teachers  if  they  desire  it ;  otherwise,  have  them  dealt  with  by  the 
piroper  authorities.    Let  our  schoolrooms  be  such  as  to  be  desirable. 

I  wish  now  to  present  to  all  who  have  co^>perated  wiih  me  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  education  in  this  town,  my  sincere  thanks,  which,  with 
the  resnhs  of  my  feeble  efibrts  I  submit* 

Warren  Pebcival,  Supervisor. 

OABDIflTBB. 

Having  passed  in  review  a  yearns  work  in  our  schools,  we  bring  our 
report  to  a  close,  consoled  by  the  belief  that  quite  as  much  in  the  way 
ef  their  advancement  was  accomplished  as  usual,  yet,  oppressed  with 
the  thought  that,  after  all,  the  results  seem  hardly  proportionate  to  the 
efibits  made,  and  the  outlay  of  money  and  time.  Improvement  there 
certainly  has  been,  and  the  evidences  are  all  about  us ;  but  the  amount 
is  small  compared  with  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  in  our 
estimation  would  have  been,  but  for  the  lack  of  earnest,  persistent 
co»operation  with  the  teachers  and  with  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  parents.  How  to  overcome  this  parental  indiffer- 
ence is  the  grand  desideratum ;  and  the  man  who  shall  point  out  the 
way  to  accomplish  it  effectually,  will  be  regarded  in  all  time  as  a  ben« 
elactor  of  his  race. 

A  table  prefixed  to  this  report  shows  the  number  of  scholars  in  eacK 
district  and  in  the  city,  and  some  other  statistical  matter  which  may  be 
of  some  value  for  purposes  of  reference. 

N.  Woods,  0.  B.  Blake,  G.  P.  ILltbbws,  Commillee. 

POBTLABTD. 

Belectior  07  Tbichbes.— The  last  Committee  in  their  report,  dwelt 
at  considerable  length  upon  the  duty  of  using  great  carefulness  in  the 
selection  of  teachers.  We  do  not  think  they  overrated  the  importanoe 
of  this  duty,  nor  have  we  in  our  practice,  neglected  their  suggestions. 
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To  elect  good  teaehen  and  only  good  teachers  seeuis  to  be  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  your  SuperinteDding  School  Commitlee.  la  making  such 
selections  we  have  felt  bound  to  inquire  not  only  whether  the  candidates 
under  consideration  are  qualified  by  intellectual  attainments  and  moral 
character  for  the  place  to  be  filled ;  but  also  to  ask  whether  they  possess 
those  peculiar  personal  qualities  which  are  required  in  addition  to  the 
more  general  requisites,  to  fit  them  especially  to  be  good  teachers.  We 
wish  to  know,  not  only  that  they  are  of  excellent  moral  character  and 
of  suitable  culture,  but  als3  that  they  have  the  native  tact  for  goveming 
a  school  and  instructing  children ;  that  they  possess  the  peculiar  ele- 
ments which  combine  to  form  an  excellent  teacher. 

Since  all  persons  are  not  endowed  alike,  it  ought  not  to  be  esteemed 
a  mark  of  peculiar  severity  in  the  Committee,  if  they  pronounce  one 
lacking  in  some  respects,  the  special  fitness  for  so  special  a  calling ; 
and  the  rejection  of  candidates  by  the  Committee  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  simply  the  ordinary  honest  disoharge  of  their  duty  to  discrimi- 
nate between  those  suitable  and  those  not  suitable  for  the  oflioe.  Se- 
lected as  our  teachers  have  been,  in  many  cases,  with  too  little  watch- 
fulness at  the  time  of  their  selection,  and  too,  often,  retained  simply 
because  they  were  in  place  and  it  was  unpleasant  to  displace  them,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  of  so  large  a  number  as  over  sixty,  there 
should  not  be  some  better  fitted  for  other  stations  in  life,  than  for  the 
office  of  teachers.  Yet  if  any  of  these  are  not  re-elected,  it  is  most 
natural  to  expect  that  they  and  their  more  immediate  friends  will  be  dis- 
pleased by  the  action  which  refuses  to  continue  them  in  their  situations. 
Such  displeasure,  however,  can  never  be*  the  true  standard  by  which 
the  Board  should  govern  their  actions.  Like  all  other  noble  duties  the 
true  performance  of  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  schools  committed 
to  their  charge,  is  hedged  about  with  opposition,  opposition  of  feelings, 
opposition  of  interests  and  opposition  of  honest  misapprehension,  none 
of  which  however  tend  to  release  them  in  the  least  from  the  obligation 
fearlessly  to  do  what  seems  in  their  judgment  best  calcuUted  to  promote 
the  educational  interests  of  the  city. 

'Wm.  H.  Shailbr,  Chairman  of  CammUUe, 

OABTIITE. 

It  would  seem  there  could  be  no  need  of  urging  the  value  of  free 
schools  of  high  grade  upon  the  consideration  of  any  one.  They  have 
their  origin  in  the  popular  will.     They  are  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
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the  mass  of  the  people,  and  it  is  hy  them  alone  that  they  are  to  he  sus- 
tained* Through  these,  or  not  at  all,  their  children  are  to  enjoy  the 
means  of  a  more  liberal  culture.  And  now,  when  the  results  of  the 
system  are  before  us,  when  we  can  see  and  feel  them,  every  day  of 
our  lives,  that  we  choose  to  spend  an  hour  in  our  schools,  it  surely  caa 
be  no  time  to  falter  or  to  withhold  the  needful  support  to  a  system,  it 
has  required  so  many  years  of  effort,  to  bring  to  some  degree  of  effi- 
ciency* 

He  has  been  but  an  inattentive  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times  who 
has  not  perceived  manifestations  of  dissatisfaction  with  present  relations 
in  the  condition  of  society,  and  a  desire  of  change — a  desire  for  more 
just  equalization,  as  it  is  considered,  of  the  profits  of  Capital  and  of 
Labor— -and  of  more  relative  importance  and  consideration  of  Labor 
in  the  social  system — using  the  word  Labor  to  indicate  a  class. 

Without  intending  to  enter  into  any  discussion  in  regard  to  the  ulti- 
mate utility  of  these  movements,  or  to  express  any  opinion  about  them> 
it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  say,  that  they  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful— they  cannot  attain  the  object  in  view — they  cannot  give  to 
Labor  the  elevation  and  position  desired  for  it,  without  free  schools  of 
the  first  class.  And,  however  the  movement  referred  to,  may  be  viewed 
by  some,  perhaps  no  one  need  feel  any  apprehensions  of  the  influence 
—of  the  power — of  Labor  educated. 

To  carry  out  the  views  we  have  expressed,  and  to  sustain  our  schools 
in  their  present  efficiency,  the  sum  of  twenty-two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  will  be  required ;  and  we  recommend  that  that  amount  be  raised 
for  their  support  for  the  present  year. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  J.  Abbott,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

LSWIBTON, 

Agbnts. — A  school  agent  occupies  one  of  the  most  responsible  places 
in  town.  The  wisest  and  best  use  of  the  funds,  wiih  the  prosperity  of 
the  school  depends  materially  upon  the  agent  The  most  intelligent 
and  reliable  persons  of  the  several  Districts  should  invariably  be  chosen. 
Persons  incapable  of  partialities  or  mercenary  motives,  who  will  inde» 
pendently  act  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  schools ;  employing  teachers 
of  some  age  and  experience,  especially  in  the  large  and  more  difficult 
ones ; — men  who  will  not  hazard  the  welfare  of  a  whole  term  of  school 
for  a  few  paltry  pence. 
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TBACRBi8.«-The  teaohen  ai  well  as  Agenti  of  the  seTeral  scboola, 
daring  the  year  past,  have  done  as  a  body,  considembly  well ;  quite  am 
well,  it  may  be,  as  hi  yean  past  Still,  there  remains  much  room  for 
improremeot.  There  cannot  be  a  good  school  without  a  competent 
teacher.  It  is  not  only  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  be  well  qualified  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  but  in  human  nature,  with  (he  best  rules 
of  government  and  discipline.  The  scholar  most  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  lessons  acquired  are  not  merely  for  recitation  purposes,  but  for 
the  infinite  fhture.  No  person  should  practice  greater  thoroughness 
than  the  teacher.  What  is  tkorougUp  done  Is  done  forever.  Tlie 
principles  of  knowledge  must  be  grasped  firmly  and  understandingfy^ 
or  suflbr  almost  a  total  failure. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  pass  hurriedly  over,  without  fully  com- 
prehendfng  principles,  and  too  much  indulged  by  both  parents  and 
teachefs,  for  the  sake  of  a  pleasing  eicamination.  A  correction  of  this 
evil  has  been  carefully  and  earnestly  sought  by  your  supervisor,  and 
other  interested  persons. 

Pabirts. — ^Parents  are  naturally  supposed  to  take  the  deepest  inter- 
ast  in  the  schools,  having  more  at  stake.  Now,  parents  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  or  break  a  achool.  By  frequent  tbits  and  a  cordial  co- 
operation with  the  teacher,  a  good  school  may  generally  be  expected ; 
without  such'  sympathy  the  best  not  unfrequently  become  quite  Worth- 
less. When  parents  listen  to  every  silly  report  brought  by  children, 
taking  exceptions  to  necessary  and  wholesome  corrections,  justifying 
die  child  in  his  disobedience,  the  foundation  Is  being  laid  for  the  ruin  of 
both  child  and  school  Parents  must  feel  the  responsibility  of  &eir 
position. 

J.  8.  BuvoBSS,  Supervigor. 

It  in  Well,  occasionally,  that  **  we  should  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
US.**  This  object  can  be  attained,  so  fiir  as  relates  to  our  actual  ellbrts, 
as  a  town,  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  young,  by  boking  over  the 
Annual  Beports  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Oommon  Schools  in  this 
State,  bi  the  Beport  for  the  last  y^ar,  we  find,  on  consulting  the  sia« 
tistical  tables  which  form  a  part  of  the  document,— that  the  **  amount 
of  School  money  raised  per  scholar,**  in  this  town,  in  #1,56,  and  fiiat 
our  '*  ronib**  in  this  particular  is  74,  about  mid- way  of  tho  list,  the  low- 
est being  142 ;— that  **  the  ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  to  the 
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whole  number  of  scholars,^^  in  this  town,  is  .41, — ttill  about  mid-way, 
the  btgheit  in  the  Ibt  being  JB4 ;— that,  vnder  the  head  of  *'  the  per  eent 
oTSehooI  money  in  each  town  in  proportion  to  its  Taloation,  expreaiod 
in  oMlband  tenths,**  oar  town  is  set  down  at  2  mills  and  2  tenths,— on  r 
rank  in  this  pertionlar  being  102,— only  seven  towns  in  the  Stale  stand- 
iag  below  os  1  Comments  do  not  appear  to  be  neeessaiy  •  We  merely 
submit  the  enquiry ,-^-^  Ought  these  things  so  to  be  ?** 

It  is  the  du^  of  every  oitizen  to  regard  our  Public  Schools  as  objects 
of  personal  interest  and  solicitude.  They  need  constant  care  and 
watchfiilness,— constant  efforts  to  elevate  their  character  and  increase 
thefar  usefulness.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  we  are  to  require  of 
them  only  the  education  of  the  mind,  and  that  their  work  is  completed 
when  their  inmates  have  been  taught  to  read,  write  and  cypher,  or  have 
noccessfully  passed  examinations  in  grammar,  geography,  history,  and 
the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education.  Their  mission  is  but 
partially  accomplished  by  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  alone.  The 
mind  cared  for  and  the  heart  neglected,  are  but  a  brilliant  gem  encased 
in  a  fmme  work  of  poison-imparting  material.  The  culture  of  the 
moral  powers  and  the  developement  of  the  mental  faculties  should 
advance  togetherr— hand  i°  ^^^^  ^^  *tep  by  step,-^from  the  hour 
when  the  instructor  points  out  to  his  or  her  little  charge  the  different 
letters  of  the  Alphabet,  up  to  that  hour  when  the  young  man  or  young 
wmnan  leaves  School  to  **  mingle  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life*'  and  meet 
ite  stem  realities.  We  have  strong  fears  that  our  system  of  Public 
Instruction  is  not  so  generally  nor  so  fully  appreciated  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  the  balance-wheel,  by  the  movements  of  which  our  great  social, 
■aoral  and  political  interests  are  regulated.  We  cannot  escape  ite 
inflnence.  Our  homes  will  be  intelligent,  happy  and  virtuons,  or  the 
reverse;— our  social  position  will  be  refined  and  elevated,  or  the 
reverse ;— our  national  policy  will  be  distinguished  for  sound  measures, 
sterling  patriotism  and  untarnished  honor,  or  the  reverse, — as  this  edu* 
oatiennl  system  is  carried  out  with  well-directed  libemlity  and  enlight- 
ened zeal,  or  is  circumscribed  by  sordid  cupidity  and  permitted  to  suf* 
fer  firem  indi&renoe  and  neglect. — ^These  facts  deserve  to  be  made  the 
sntiiBct  of  sober  thought, — ^the  incentive  to  high-toned  and  efficieol 

D.  Bemioh,  for  ik§  CommUu^ 
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In  ooraplumee  wilh  Ihe  laws  of  the  Slate,  making  it  die  duty  of  the 
Supenriaor  of  Schools  to  make  to  the  town  a  written  aanoal  report  **of 
the  standing  and  progress  made  in  the  several  sehools,  and  the  success 
which  may  have  attended  the  mode  of  instruction  and  goTemmeot  of 
their  respective  teachers,**  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  foUowiog 
report: 
The  amount  of  money  raised  by  the  town  for  the  support  of 

schools  the  past  year,  is  •1,788.00 

The  amount  received  from  the  State  School  Fund  is  S83.00 

TouU  amount  of  money  from  the  town  and  State,  2,171.00 

Whole  number  of  scholars  comprised  in  the  15  districts  be- 
tween the  ages  of  4  and  21,  as  returned  by  the  seveial 
Agents,  is  IIJO 

The  amount  to  each  scholar,  as  apportioned  by  the  Selectmen, 

is  a  fmction  over  91.92 

Whole  number  of  scholars  who  have  attended  the  summer 

schools  according  to  the  several  registers,  is  608 

Whole  number  who  have  attended  the  winter  schools,  70S 

Whole  number  of  girls  who  attended  school  in  summer,  826 

do  ^3rs        do  do  do  268 

do  girls        do  do      winter  336 

do  boys        do  do  do  M7 

Average  attendance  in  summer,  428 

Average  attendance  in  winter,  ^3 

Whole  number  of  scholars  who  attended  either  in  summer 

or  winter,  828 

Whole  number  of  absentees  in  summer  or  winter,  807 

Average  length  of  summer  schools,  14  weeks. 

Average  length  of  winter  schools,  8  1-4  months. 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  exclusive  of 

board,  919.50 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  week  exclusive  of  board,  2.33 
Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  including  board,  29.50 
Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  week,  including  board,  8.50 
In  this  age  of  improvement  m  knowledge — in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
shiiU  not  our  public  schools,  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  keep  pace  in 
the  progress  ?  And  should  not  every  lover  of  philanthropy  take  a  de* 
elded  sUind  on  the  side  of  education  ?    For  it  is  the  very  basis  of  civil* 


ization,  and  the  foundation  of  a  republican  government.  And  wherever 
it  16  found,  barbarism  recedea  as  the  morning  vapor  before  a  noonday 
sun,  whose  effulgent  rays  penetrate  the  darkest  and  roost  remote  part» 
of  our  habitable  globe.  Both  history  and  observation  teach  na  that  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  country  or  people  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  knowledge  diffused  therein.  It  is  the  basis  upon  which  our  govern- 
nient  restSf  and  the  only  source  and  mea$u  by  which  our  institutions  can 
be  sustained.  It  opeaa  the  bidden  and  dormant  faculties  of  man 
enlightens  their  understandings  and  developes  those  intellectual  powers 
of  the  mind  that,  like  Newton,  he  can  ^^  unravel  the  mazes  of  the  stars,^* 
and  bring  ^*  down  the  lightning  from  heaven  ;^'  or  Columbus^  discover 
a  new  world ;  or  a  Fulton  or  Mobe,  apply  steam  and  ^*  galvanism  to 
be  the  daily  servants  of  millions  of  men.''  And  where  we  see  it  the 
more  universally  diffused,  there  we  witness  the  greatest  degree  of  enter*' 
prise,  and  the  highest  state  of  refinement  in  all  the  various  spherds  and 
▼icissitudes  of  civilized  life.  ^^  The  liberty  of  these  United  States  wa9 
cradled  in  that  provision  of  our  fathers,  which  secured  the  education  of 
aU  their  children,  whether  rich  or  pwr.  The  result  of  which,  it  is 
belteTed,  secured  our  independence,  and  repealed  or  blotted  out  from 
among  this  favored  people,  those  impure  and  ohnoxioua  laws  which 
united  church  and  state,  and  confined  education  to  the  nobility,  as  they 
still  exist,  not  only  in  our  mother  country,  but  throughout  those  despotic 
kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  old  world.  There  the  great  masses  of 
their  people  are  still  groaning  under  the  galling  yoke  of  oppresmon, 
chained  down  to  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  institutions  of  a  *'  free 
country,"  where  the  government  is  vested  in  the  sovereignty  of  her 
people,  and  amenable  only  to  rhe  civil  law.  Says  an  eminent  writer 
upon  our  **  free  system"  of  education — ^'  New  England  has  ever  taken 
a  just  pride  in  her  public  schools,  as  having  an  important  influence  in 
forming  the  character  of  each  successive  generation.  To  render  them 
prosperous,  among  other  things  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  them  free 
from  political  party  spirit  and  religious  sectarianism.  These  sugges- 
tions,  we  trust,  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  hold  right  views  of  the 
proper  objects  of  success,  find  the  great  utility  of  our  schools. 

LuTHBB  Pbbkins,  SuptrvieoT* 
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We  hmr^  aoonUng  to  the  best  of  oar  judgoieBt  gifen  700  a  brief  ae- 
ooant  of  eeeh  aehool  in  tovo.  We  beve  endaeTored  to  sB3r  wlwl  «e 
have  Mid  without  fear  or  faTor ;  beeauee  we  felt  thet  joadee  aad  datf 
demanded  it  We  rejoice  that  we  can  make  eo  good  a  leport  as  we 
can — that  our  echoole  have  been  so  profitable-— that  we  haTO  had  no 
trouble  worthy  of  the  daoio— that  in  eo  many  echoole,  entire  hannony 
bee  teemed  to  prenul.    Tet  there  is  room  for  improremenL 

Let  Agents  be  appointed  who  will  take  an  interest  in  the  matter— who 
will  use  their  own  judgment  in  the  selection  of  teachefs.  and  not  forget 
to  give  doe  notice  of  the  commencement  and  close  of  each  term«  so  ss 
to  insure  a  visit.  Then  if  we  have  good  Uadkrw^  good  eohool^heoRS 
well  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  the  co«>operation  and  syaspadiyof 
parents,  we  may  expect  good  schools. 

PAaiHTS : — Parents  are  the  natural  guardians  and  instmetas  of 
their  children.  They  feel  for  them  as  none  otheri  can  ;  and  they  aie 
reepoBsible  both  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  tmining.  They  riMwId 
therefore  employ  teachers  as  favorable  means  of  accompishing  a  part 
of  their  own  work ;  and  they  should  carefully  encourage  and  assist  Aem 
in  their  arduous  labor.  But  if  instead  of  thw,  they  commence  a  waitee 
against  the  instructor  which  is  too  often  the  case ;  the  efaUdreii  wSl 
catch  the  same  spirit,  and  either  neglect  the  school,  or  attend — not  to 
learn,  but  to  engage  in  a  rebellion*  The  best  of  our  schoole  nsay  that 
be  ruined.  The  teacher  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  governing 
not  only  the  scholars,  but  also  their  parents,  which  is  exceedingly  diffi* 
cult.  Parents  should  be  very  cautious  how  they  injure  their  schools, 
and  ruin  their  children.  If  they  should  govern  their  children  at  home, 
send  them  constantly  to  school,  know  what  they  study,  and  whether 
they  are  obedient  or  disobedient,  and  never  withdraw  them  from  the 
wholesome  discipline  of  a  good  school,  but  visit  them  there,  and  witness 
their  exercises  and  deportment,  they  would  contribute  greatly  to  their 
improvement. 

If  teachers  would  all  have  a  standing  rule  of  requiring  of  scholars 
written  excuses  from  parents  or  guardians  for  necessary  tardiness  or 
absenoe,  and  if  parents  should  cordially  and  promptly  attend  to  it,  it 
would  promote  the  welfare  of  our  schools.  Parents  then  would  know 
that  their  children  were  at  school,  and  were  not  playing  truant ;  and 
though  they  might  sometimes  be  annoyed  by  the  arrangement,  yet  they 
ought  to  rejoice  that  teachers  so  carefully  look  after  the  interests  of 


their  children,  and  that  they  thereby  are  not  compelled  to  associate  with 
habitual  truants. 

In  conclusioD,  Fellow  citizens,,  we  would,  say,  as  you  prize  your  own 
happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  your  childrenr'-as  you  love  your  coun- 
try, and  your  inheritence,— the  institutions  transmitted  from  your  fathers, 
^-and  would  baye  these  perpetuated  to  your  cbil4rent  cherish  carefully 
our  system  of  public  schools,  to  which  we  are  more  indebted  than  to 
anything  else,  except  to  its  foster-mother — the  gospel.  It  is  the  secret 
of  our  general  intelligence  and  pre-eminence,  the  gloiy  of  our  country, 
the  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  and  the  guarantee  of  our  future,  prosperity. 
We  cannot  valu^  U  too  highlff^-wz  cannot  sustain  it  too  faitwullt. 

J.  M,  Baiust,  G..  Tircni^,  ComsmUtu. 

WB8TBBOOK. 

Another  school  year  ha4  past ;  and  your  Committee,  respectfully, 
report  to  you  the  facts  in  relation  to  those  important  trusts  committed 
to  their  supervision,,  and  make  suph  suggestions  respecting  themi  as,  in. 
their  opinion,  will  best  subserve  the  interests,  and  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  our  Common  Schools. 

Your  Committee  esteem  it  a  pleasant  duty,  to  present  the  result  of 
their  labors  and  observations,  especially,  in  being  able  to  state  so  many 
things  of  an  encouraging  nature  respecting  the  condition  of  our  Public 
Schools,  in  comparing  them  with  previous  years;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  pained  tha^  there  are  so  many  things  of  a  discour- 
aging nature,  still  existing. 

We  have  endeavored  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  real  condition  of 
our  schools ;  and,  having  examined  both  sides  of  the  question,  although 
there  are  many  things  that  awaken  feelings  of  regret,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  evil  is  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  good  \  and,  as  we  love  to 
survey  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  rendering  honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due,  we  hope,  thereby,  to  stimulate  those  who  have  done  well  to  an 
increased  effort  to  do  better,  while  we  strive  to  remedy  evils  and  defects 
by  plainly  pointing  out  the  causes  that  produced  them. 

T£AGHBXs:-*-Our  teachers,  generally,  have  discharged  their  duties  in 
a  faithful  manner,  and  the  result  of  their  labors  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  satisfactory.  Several  of  them  have  labored  for  us  during  pre- 
vious terms,  and  have  obtained  from  us  testimonials  as  to  their  fidelity 
in  their  calling,  which  we  see  no  reason  to  revoke  at  the  present  time. 
Others,  equally  worthy,  have,  been  added  to  the  list  during  the  year. 
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Faithful,  energetic  and  persevering,  they  have  imparted  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  branches  pursued,  and  the  principles 
involved ;  enlisted  the  interest  of  their  pupils  at  the  opening  of  the 
school,  and  continued  it  unabated  to  the  close.  Such  teachers  are  de* 
serving  a  more  cordial  support  from  every  member  of  the  commonitj. 
There  have  been  a  few  cases  in  which  a  want  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  and  tact  in  government,  have  essentially  impaired 
the  value  of  the  school.  That  teacher,  who  by  uniform  kindness  gains 
the  love,  and  by  dignity  of  intercourse,  and  firmness  in  prosecuting  his 
plans,  secures  the  respect  of  his  pupils,  stands  in  that  position,  which 
will  enable  htm  to  labor  most  eflectively  for  their  good.  Love  opens 
the  hearts  to  receive  counsel,  and  respect  increases  its  power. 

There  should  be  mutual  good  feeling  pervading  the  distriet  at  its  an* 
nual  meeting,  and  that  person  selected  as  Agent,  who  will  act  for  the 
best  interest  of  all  concerned.  He  should  embrace  an  early  opportu* 
nity  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  teacher.  Every  Agent  is 
bound  by  the  law  and  the  obligations  of  his  oath  of  office,  to  take  a 
census  of  the  children  of  his  district  as  they  exist  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  and  make  a  return  of  the  same  to  the  assessors.  To  fbroish 
to  the  School  Committee  written  notice  when  the  school  is  to  commence, 
and  how  long  coniiAue.  He  should  see  that  an  abundant  supply  of 
good  dry  fuel  is  provided  before  the  commencement  of  the  term  of 
school.  That  the  school  premises  are  put  in  proper  order.  That  all 
necessary  repairs  are  made  in  the  school-room.  That  the  out-butldings 
are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  a  disgrace 
and  a  stain  upon  the  district. 

In  conclusion  we  would  commend  these  Institutions  to  your  care, 
and  solicit  an  increased  and  continued  efiTort  to  promote  their  prosperity 
and  efficiency.  And  we  sincerely  trust  that  your  future  course  will 
not  only  be  characterized  by  a  liberality  and  enterprize  commensurate 
with  the  past,  but  with  the  wants  and  demands  of  the  progressive  age 
in  which  we  live. 

Chas.  E.  Boodt,  John  W.  Adams,  Leandbk  Valbntikei 

Committee* 

OHfiLfiBA. 

Our  schools  during  the  past  year  have  generally  been  satisfactory, 
atid,  on  the  whole,  we  think  great  advancement  has  been  made  ;  but  in 
some  instances  a  deficiency  of  government  and  irregular  attendance  of 


vchotars  and  a  want  of  interest  in  parents  for  the  education  of  their 
x:hildren,  and  other  causes,  in  a  great  degree  have  prevented  oar  schools 
from  making  that  improvement  desirable.  Circarostances  may  render  it 
impps^ble  for  some  scholars  to  attend  school  constantly,  but  it  is  too  much 
the  case  that  children  are  allowed  to  be  absent  from  school  upon  slight 
and  trivial  pretences.  Considering  that  our  public  schools  are  the  only 
places  of  instruction  which  many  children  are  permitted  to  enjoy,  and 
just  as  they  leave  school  they  must  take  their  places  as  members  of 
society,  we  can  but  regret  that  some  are  permitted  to  allow  the  time  of 
school  to  pass  without  receiving  its  benefits.  Parents  and  friends  of 
the  young,  will  you  not  give  an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education  among^ 
us  by  visiting  the  schools,  thus  encouraging  the  teacher  and  animatiBg 
The  pupils  ?  especially  if  you  have  fears  that  a  school  is  not  well  man* 
aged.  It  is  much  better  to  gain  satis&ction  by  personal  inspection,  than 
listening  to  the  complaints  of  children.  We  would  urge  upon  you  agaia 
the  necessity  T>f  securing  the  best  of  teachers  for  your  schools,  if  you 
would  have  them  profitable.  In  order  to  do  this,  their  services  must 
he  secured  at  an  early  day.  A  teadier  with  only  a  dead  book  eiperi- 
^ence  and  xlormant  enei^ ies  is  not  fit  to  enter  a  schooNrooro,  or  associate 
with  scholars.  The  teacher  should  be  full  of  bright  Kving  thoughts; 
Cull  of  sympathy  for  the  child,  and  of  enthusiasm  in  his  work.  Also 
look  well  to  your  school  houses. 

Some  of  the  teachers  have  &iled  to  hand  in  their  registers,  thus 
^mbarrassiag  the  Oommittee,  in  making  out  their  annual  report.  The 
Committee  would  remind  the  school  Agents,  that  no  teacher  is  entitled 
to  his  or  her  pay,  until  the  register  fbr  the  term  is  regularly  made  out 
and  handed  either  to  the  Agent  or  the  Committee. 

In  conclusion,  we  sincerely  hope  the  Committee  <of  (he  coming  year, 
with  the  aid  of  Ageals,  parents  and  scholars,  will  succeed  in  improvuig 
t>ur  schools  to  that  extent,  that  it  may  be  safely  said  the  schools  of 
Chelsea  are  equal  to  any  in  the  State. 

*  Aloneo  TfiNNT,  STEruEN  CoBB,  Calsb  Httnt,  Committee. 

DSDHAM. 

The  amount  of  school  money  raised  by  the  town,  $850.00 

Amount  of  interest  from  school  fund,  68.98 

Amount  received  from  the  State,  81.00 

lotaU  •50aO7 
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Whole  namber  of  Sebolais  in  town,  239 

ATeittgo  number  atteoding  Winter  SchoolB,  146 

ATenge  oomber  attending  Summer  Scbooli,  Wl 

By  these  figuree  we  find  that  there  are  92  scholars  to  the  winter 
term  and  181  in  the  summer  term,  without  the  benefit  of  attending 
eehooL 

In  the  proceeding  pages,  a  concise  statement  of  the  condition  oi  the 
eohoob  in  town,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  given  for  your  consid- 
ention,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  do  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  judg* 
ment,  but  have  failed,  no  doubt,  in  some  things.  But  we  do  not  pay 
enough  attention  to  the  education  of  our  children ;  we  hire  our  teachen* 
send  our  children  to  school,  and  then  we  think  that  our  part  of  the  con- 
traot  is  fini^ed.  Parents  do  not  visit  the  schools  in  most  of  the  districts 
in  town,  from  one  yearns-  end  to  another,  nor  do  they  take  the  interest 
that  they  should,  in  insuring  a  regular  attendance  of  their  scholafs, 
which  inconvenience  is  felt  by  the  teacher,  and  also  by  the  school 
Then  grevioos  complaints  come  to  our  ears  about  the  schools. 

As  the  common  schools  are  the  pillars  of  our  liberties,  and  the  very 
essence  of  our  free  government,  it  should  ever  be  our  doty  to  keep  a 
watchful  care  over  them,  and  to  encourage  them  in  every  possible  way, 
by  having  men  for  our  school  oflkers  that  are  interested  in  the  cause 
of  common  school  education,*good  and  commodious  school  houses,  com- 
potent  teachers,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  books. 

Jambs  W*  Blaisdsli.,  &^iermsor. 

OAIiAIS. 

YisiTiNO  THs  School.— In  concluding  their  report  the  Committee 
would  earnestly  recommend  that  parents,  and  guardians  of  youth  should 
visit  the  schools  of  our  city  often,  both  for  the  edbouragement  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  benefit  of  the  pupils,  and  the  better  discharge  of  their 
own  responsibility  touching  the  education  of  their  children,  and  of  the 
rising  generation  generally. 

Teachers  would  receive  great  advantage  from  the  frequent  vbits  of 
parents  to  the  schools.  For  parents  would  tlien  have  a  more  correct 
appreciation  of  the  teacher^s  difiicuities  and  trials,  and  aims,  and  the 
teacher  would  feel  that  he  had  the  parents'  sympathy  and  support,  h 
is  not  strange  that  the  teacher  should  become  tired  sometimes  in  per* 
forming  the  duties  of  his  calling,  especially  af\er  they  have  been  coo* 
tinued  for  a  long  time ;  for  they  are  monotonous  and  in  many 
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cxeecdiiigiy  liylof^  Wbra  Uk  Icacocr  grows  scAfy  w  i 
the  scholars  thmutiies  aooo  Ihtc  the  sums  leeiiiia^;  and  the  < 
of  the  sehool  soob  hecoape  iffcaooe  and  mproficaUe.  No  emowil  of 
Clerary  attainneon  caa  cotapeosate  for  the  waat  of  aatirifig  aeal  ott 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  If  parents  vooM  evince  more  tateml  ia  the 
progress  of  their  cfaHdren  vh3e  at  school,  it  voold  do  sMich  lowaiJi 
aostatniog  and  encooragiav  the  teachers.  Within  the  year,  grattiyiaig 
instances  hare  been  presented  of  parents  co-operanng  heattny  vitn  tna 
teachers  of  their  childien  In  maintaining  whoicsonie  and  necessarj  A^ 
cipline.  Once  this  was  so  common  as  to  need  no  remark,  hat  m  oar 
time  it  is  ecmparati?elj  rue.  The  number  of  chOdren  that  seldoa  or 
never  attend  school  is  tctj  large.  There  are  a  great  manj  chiMieA 
growing  op  among  «  in  ignorance,  notwithstanding  all  the  piofham 
made  for  their  edocation  at  the  public  expense.  Thej  are  not  whoDy 
idle,  but  are  acquiring  know!edge  and  habits  that  must  in  the  future  be 
sources  of  wretchedness  to  themselves,  and  of  expense  and  disgrace  to 
the  city.  Every  welt  disposed  person  should  interest  himself  to  ascer^ 
tfiin  whether  there  are  in  his  own  neighborhood  children  who  are  not 
attending  schooL  In  some  instances  a  little  friendly  advice  will  be 
sufficient  to  induce  parents  to  send  their  children.  Id  other  cases  it 
will  be  necessary  to  render  assistance  in  furnishing  clothing  for  childreB. 
By  making  such  enquiries  and  rendering  such  aid,  we  may  prevent  a 
great  increase  of  ignorance  and  crime,  and  add  much  to  our  prosperity 
and  honor. 

L  J.  BomoEss,  6.  W.  Dotlsll,  S.  H.  KazLEa,  Camauiiw. 

BBirVSWIOK. 

The  following  questions  have  beeni  proposed  to  your  Committee  in 
relation  to  the  discipline  of  schools : 

Has  the  teacher  a  right  to  discipline  for  what  occurs  out  of  school  ? 

Is  sweeping  the  school  house  a  part  of  the  duties  pat  upon  the  schol- 
ars? 

Has  the  teacher  a  right  to  detain  a  scholar  to  recite  a  lesson  as  a 
punishment ;  and  has  the  parent  a  right  of  interference  in  the  cose  ? 

The  Committee  would  stote,  as  their  view  of  the  topics  here  proposed, 
that  a  teacher  has  the  undoubted  right  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
will  secure  quiet  in  and  about  the  school  house  at  all  times ;  ond  parents 
and  guardians  should  feel  grateful  for  any  efforts  to  promote  becoming 
deportment  in  the  scholars  on  their  way  to  and  from  school. 
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To  build  the  fires  and  to  secure  neatness  iq  the  school  room  and  it» 
appurtenances,  is  manifesily  a  duty  devolving  on  the  scholars  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher,  unless  the  district  provide  other  methods  of 
accomplishing  these  objects. 

In  regard  to  the  hist  of  the  questions  proposed — the  Committee  in* 
tioduce  a  Report  of  a  cose  adjudicated  in  the  Massachusetts  Courts : 

"  A  school  master  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  child  of  the  defen^ 
dant  with  other  scholars,  afler  schooNhours,  to  learn  her  lessons  which 
bad  been  imperfectly  reciied  at  the  regular  hour.  The  parent  believing 
the  detention  to  be  illegal,  went  to  the  school  house  and  demanded  his 
child  ailer  the  regular  school  hours.  The  master  said,  the  child  should 
go  as  soon  as  she  had  recited  her  lesson.  The  parent  attempted  to 
enter  the  school  room  to  Uike  his  child,  was  resisted,  and  committed  an 
assault  The  Court  ruled,  that  the  keeping  of  a  child,  until  the  lessons 
^  the  day  had  been  perfected,  was  legal ;  that  the  parent  was  in  the 
wrong «  that  a  child,  placed  at  school  by  the  parent,  is  under  the  control 
^f  the  master  until  regularly  dismissed,  and  that  a  parent  cannot  with* 
draw  the  child  from  school  during  the  day  against  the  master^s  wiH| 
•except  through  the  intervention  of  an  officer  and  the  School  Committee. 
l!he  defendant  was  fined  twenty  dollars  and  cost^' 

A.  S.  PACKAR]>,/or  the  CommiUee. 

BOWDOIITHAK. 

I  wish  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  a  view  of  the  operations  in  your 
schools  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
to  do  all  in  their  power,  and  to  do  it  with  the  best  effect ;  and  that  they 
are  actuated  by  a  spirit  to  acquire,  and  to  pmctice  all  the  improved 
methods  of  school  instruction  and  discipline,  within  their  knowledge* 
These  being  the  facts,  such  directions  as  are  derived  from  an  attendance 
on  Teachcr^s  Conventions,  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  for 
their  use. 

Of  these  opportunities  for  instruction,  many  of  your  teachers  have 
availed  themselves,  much  to  their  advantage.  They  arc  facilities  which 
should,  in  no  wise,  fail  of  being  improved,  presented  as  they  are  by  the 
liberality  of  the  State,  and  solely  for  the  teachers^  benefiL  The  infor- 
mation imparted  at  these  Conventions,  as  they  have  of  late  been  con« 
ducted,  afford  much  interest  to  all  who  attend  on  them,  but,  very 
especially,  to  those  who  offer  themselves  as  practical  educators.  Such 
may  receive  from  this  source  advices  and  instructions  of  great  value. 

H.  CvTEis,  Supervi$ar* 


WPBRINTXlirDEirrS  BXPOKT.  ^4^ 

OHINA. 

The  mope  frequent  visits  of  the  parents  to  the  school-room,  I  regard 
ae  an  indication  of  increasing  interest,  although  much  more  should  yel 
be  done  in  this  way.  And  although  there  has  been  great  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  school-houses  and  in  the  better  qualifications  of 
teachers,  though  we  have  better  text  books,  and  still  better  modes  of 
instruction  and  discipline,  and  although  we  can  boast  of  a  much  greater 
interest  and  attention  to  the  wants  of  our  schools  generally,  we  ought 
not  to  rest  satisfied  with  our  present  attainments.  We  have  not  yet 
fulfilled  the  high  trust  committed  to  us.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  to 
the  highest  summit  of  excellence,  of  which  we  are  capable.  There  is 
a  climacteric  point  to  which  we  havo  not  yet  attained.  Has  all  been 
done  there  can  be,  for  the  moral  culture  of  our  children  ?  Side  by  side 
with  their  attainments  in  literary  knowledge,  has  there  been  a  corres- 
ponding and  sufficient  inculcation  of  moral  truth  ?  Havo  the  relationa 
we  sustain  to  each  other,  to  our  country,  and  to  our  God,  been  forcibly 
impressed  upon  the  mind  at  school,  at  home,  or  abroad,  by  precept  and 
example,  as  their  importance  demands  ?  I  hope  I  am  mistaken ;  but  it 
seems  to  me,  there  is  too  great  remissness  in  respect  to  these  questions. 
"  Tifl  Sdaeation  fonni  tbe  eommon  mind  ; 
Jof t  M  the  twig  U  bent  tho  treo'a  laelined.*'     . 

The  race  course  for  dollars  and  cents,  for  worldly  distinction  and 
honor,  seem  to  be  clearly  defined,  while  genuine  goodness  is  rarely 
Bought. 

A  mind  not  based  upon  moral  truth  is  like  an  inverted  cone ;  it  can- 
not stand  the  slighest  shock  of  external  pressure  without  inperiting  its 
ruin.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  present  time  demands  a  full  development 
of  the  Moral  as  well  as  the  Intellectual  powers  to  meet  the  increasing 
tendencies  of  the  age  ?  If  we  properly  train  and  educate  the  youth  of 
our  land,  onr  glorious  country  and  its  Republican  institutions,  may  con- 
tinue to  ages  yet  untold  ;  otherwise,  their  ruin  is  sure  and  not  far  re- 
mote.' Let  us  all  then,  with  one  heart  and  one  mind,  strive  together  to 
promote  the  cause  of  Popular  Education,  Moral  and  Intellectual,  that 
the  great  attd  inestimable  blessings  of  liberty  and  happiness,  may  be 
ouri  now,  and  ours  forever. 

Daha  0.  Hansow ,  Suptrtnsor. 
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BiDDaVOBB. 

In  eoaparing  tbe  lehoolt  of  the  prawnt  yaar,  witk  thote  of  fo««ier 
jrean,  we  think  thero  has  been  flome  improvemeDt  Bat  many  thii^s^ 
beiidet  money  are  wanting  to  eferate  our  common  schools  far  above 
their  present  condition ;  among  which,  we  would  name  punctnality  in 
attendance,  parental  government  at  home,  suitable  to  be  tmosferred  to 
the  teacher  in  the  school-room,  and  teachers  well  qualified  and  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  their  work. 

$6,750  were  ratMd  the  present  year  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  if 
they  are  to  be  sustained,  we  think  it  wilt  be  necessary  to  raise  as  much 
the  coming  year.  Notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  the  schools  have  never  been  so  full  as  the  present  year. 
And  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  desire  among  the  people,  that  all 
the  children  should  be  instructed  in  our  common  schools,  that  they 
should  be  trained  up  to  habits  of  obedience,  of  order  and  punctuality, 
that  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  should  be  correctly  learned,  which  is 
the  true  key  to  all  its  treasures ;  so  that  every  individnal  may,  by  men- 
tal application  and  the  proper  use  of  the  knowledge  already  possessed, 
acquire  knowledge  sufficient  to  fit  him  for  whatever  calling  he  may 
ohoose  to  follow.  In  this  way  the  people  expect  to  be  rewarded  for 
providing  school  houses,  books  and  teachers  for  the  children.  They 
expect  soon  to  see  them  compose  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  community, 
ID  which  all  its  members  shall  understand  their  own  rights,  and  the 
rights  of  others,  and  shall  mutually  seek  each  others  good. 

In  connection  with  some  of  the  schools  in  District  No.  4,  evening 
schools  were  held  during  a  part  of  the  year.  The  Oommittee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  these  schools  are  of  liule  benefit  to  the  scholars,  and  have 
eonnected  with  them  influences  decidedly  injurious,  on  account  of  which 
they  should  be  hereafter  discontinued. 

LuK£  Hill,  H.  M.  Blake,  J.  Hubbard,  Jr,  CawmiiUe. 

BOOKLAITB. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  prosperity  to  tho  public  schools 
of  this  city.  Not  only  have  they  maintained  their  previoue  good  stand* 
ing,  but  it  is  confidently  believed  that  there  has  been  some  degree  of 
improvement ;  that  they  have  been  on  the  whole  gradually  gaining  in 
respect  to  order,  discipline  and  general  efficiency.  And  this  improve* 
ment  has  taken  place  notwithstanding  the  narrow  and  cmmped  roosos 
iawhidi  the  scholars  have  been  ^cabined,  cribbed,  confined,^^  to 


Iheir  great  diseomfort  and  detriment,  and  to  the  difcredit  of  a  eitf 
wiieea  population  and  wealth  have  nearly  doubled  lioee  the  latest  of 
the  present  tehool-houses  was  erected.  Notwitfaatanding  ibis  great  dis* 
advantage,  oar  schools  in  the  judgment  ot  disinterested  persons  froos 
•broad,  maintain  at  least  a  respectable  if  not  a  high  eharac^r. 

Attcitdance. — The  average  attendance  was  higher  last  year  than 
the  jrear  before.  In  1S56-7  the  average  attendance  was  73  per  ceot. 
of  the  scholars  registered ;  last  year  the  average  attendance  was  76 
per  cent,  showing  a  gain  of  three  per  cent.  This  gain  in  attendance 
was  due  in  some  measure  perhaps  to  the  remarfcaUy  fine,  open  winter 
just  closed,  so  free  from  any  deep  or  drlAed  snows  to  obstmet  the 
travel.  But  it  is  mainly  due,  I  think,  to  the  faithful  and  energetio 
ettoiiB  of  the  teachers  in  enforcing  a  regulation  adopted  by  the  Superii^ 
tending  Committee  two  years  ago,  that  scholars  should  be  required  to 
bring  a  written  excuse  from  their  parents  or  guardians  for  every  instanee 
of  absence  or  tardiness.  Such  a  regulation  is  m  force  in  other  cities 
and  towns,  and  is  manifestly  just  and  necessary  here,  where  there  are 
so  many  places  of  public  resort  always  open  to  entice  the  simple  and 
ttowary,  and  so  many  temptations  spread  out  to  draw  scholars  away 
from  school  and  study.  The  result  of  even  a  partial  enforcement  of 
this  rule  bos  been  most  salutary  in  the  moral  influence  exerted  over 
the  habits  and  conduct  of  scholars,  and  in  securing  grsater  punctuality 
and  a  higher  average  attendance.  The  simple  effect  of  the  rule  is  to 
send  the  absent  or  tardy  scholars  to  their  parents  or  lawful  guardians, 
to  account  to  them  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  spent  their  time ; 
to  confess  ^t  home  their  absence  from  school,  and  to  explain  the  reason 
or  want  of  reason  for  such  absence,  and  get  a  written  excuse  to  present 
to  the  teacher.  By  this  means  truants  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
deceiving  both  parents  and  teacher,  have  been  detected  and  put  under 
effectual  restraint  by  the  parental  and  home  influence  thus  brought  to 
bear  directly  in  favor  of  order,  punctuality  and  obedience  at  school. 
By  this  means  a  great  burden  is  taken  off  the  teocher*s  shoulders,  for 
he  feels  that  he  has  some  one  to  share  his  responsibility  with  him,  and 
that  he  has  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  parents  in  his  arduona 
labors.  And  not  only  is  the  teacher  aided  and  strengthened,  but  there 
m  another  advantage  gained.  A  sentiment  of  self*respect  and  responsi- 
bility is  cultivated  and  developed  in  the  scholar,  his  conscience  is  quickp 
•ned  and  guided,  he  is  made  to  feel  that  he  cannot  escape  the  operation 
of  moral  obligation,  of  lawful  aatbority,  that  he  is  acconntable  tor  evorj 
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memt  th»  motive  is  far  better  then  »ere  fanoe  end  fear  of  peoiabneiii. 
The  remaodtiig  of  an  abeenlee  to  bit  parents  for  an  excuse  Is  indeed  a 
INHUsbment  if  bis  afasenee  were  a  fault,  and  it  is  all  tbe  more  effectoal 
and  salutary  for  being  moral  and  rational.  Tbe  more  tbe  parental  sys- 
lem  can  be  oarried  into  eliect  in  tbe  sebopKroom,  and  the  cloaer  parents 
and  teacbers  can  be  associated  in  upbolding  discipline  at  school  tbe 
better  for  ail  concerned.  For  wben  tbe  scholar  feels  that  teacher  and 
parent  are  acting  in  concert  in  watching  over  bis  conduct,  leagued 
together  to  work  for  his  good,  that  his  truest  interest  and  welfare  are  tbe 
foundation  of  all  their  rules,  and  the  reason  of  all  their  requirements 
— ^wheo  tbe  scholar  feels  this  to  be  true,  an  excellent  morel  influence  is 
etierted  over  bis  heart  and  character.  And  Tory  rancb  is  gained  bj 
the  substitution  of  moral  measures  and  regnal  motives  instead  of  foree, 
fear,  and  terror  of  arbitrer7  autboritj.  The  teacben  all  concur,  I 
believe,  in  tbe  wisdom  and  expediency  of  the  regubition,  and  none  who 
fully  understand  its  operation  can  help  giving  it  their  appreval,  or  fail 
to  acknowledge  its  beneficial  influence. 

I  beg  leave  to  present  for  tbe  consideretion  of  the  City  Council  and 
tbe  citizens  of  Rockland,  a  few  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  promiiMat 
deiciencies  and  wants  of  our  schools.  This  is  mode  mj  duty  by  the 
law,  and  it  is  a  privilege  freely  accorded  to  one  who  has  been  officially 
oonneoled  with  public  schools.  There  is  not  a  penMMs  probablj  in  tbe 
eitjr  that  can  wish  the  schools  lowered  in  character,  or  lessened  in 
efficiettcy.  It  is  tbe  general  voice  that  they  should  be  supported  liber* 
ally*  If  you  wish  your  city  to  stand  well  in  public  oppinion,  and  if  you 
would  invite  men  of  iiktelligence,  enterprise,  character  and  capital  to  set- 
tie  here  and  make  your  city  their  home,  you  need  to  have  as  good 
schools  as  can  be  found  in  other  places.  It  is  a  questionable  sort  of 
economy  that  curtails  tbe  school  money.  The  increased  appropriation 
of  last  year  was  justified  and  required  by  tbe  present  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  tbe  city,  and  was  a  good  investment  in  a  moral,  social  and 
peeuniary  point  of  view*  If  you  now  great  tho  same  sum  for  tbe 
year  to  come,  increased  by  one  half  of  tbe  amount  annually  expended 
on  private  schools,  this  will  give  you  what  is  generelly  felt  to  be  needed, 
Aal  is,  annual  schools,  or  three  terms,  of  13  weeks  each,  in  every 
eobooUroom  in  town,  paying  tbe  same  wages  to  teacben  as  Isat  year. 
Jio  more  money  will  thus  be  laid  out  on  schools  than  last  yoar,  but  they 
will  be  public  and  free,  and  better  than  private  schools  can  be.    Tbs 
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i«et  that  aearly  #1,500  were  expended  on  private  tehobb  laet  year  m 
this  city,  not  by  the  rich  merely,  but  by  all  classes  of  people,  and  att 
over  the  city— this  fact  demonstrates  that  our  public  schools  do  not  yet 
answer  the  public  wants.  What  people  are  willing  to  pay  by  voluntary 
subscription  for  the  education  of  their  children,  they  will  voluntarily 
tax  themselves  to  pay  through  the  action  of  their  representatives.  If 
the  16  private  schools  already  commenqed  in  the  Orade  District  could 
only  be  made  public  and  free,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  money 
would  be  expended  to  a  better  purpose  than  it  will  be  as  it  is,  and  the 
burden  would  be  no  heavier,  while  the  benefits  will  be  more  wide^ 
diffused.  The  great  and  crying  want  of  our  schools  is  more  schools 
rooms,  as  has  been  often  before  stated.  The  public  mind,  I  believe,  is  sa^ 
isfied  on  this  point.  There  needs  to  be  one  good  schooUhouse  built.  But 
in  order  to  do  that,  there  needs  also  to  be  a  reorganization  of  the  School 
Districts.  If  they  were  all  consolidated  into  one,  and  the  High  School 
opened  to  all  the  youth  in  the  city  of  suitable  qualifications,  and  the 
entire  management  of  the  schools  entrusted  to  a  board  of  5  or  7  men 
empowered  to  act  as  School  Agents  and  Superintending  Committee, 
then  there  would  be  syatem,  unity,  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
administmtion  of  the  schools.  This  is  the  system  in  force  in  Portland, 
in  Bangor,  and  other  large  towns,  and  in  our  city,  so  limited  in  terriiory 
and  so  compactly  settled,  this  sjrstem  is  best  for  us.  It  will  be  for  the 
pecuniary  interest,  and  for  the  advantage  every  way,  of  the  smaller  rusal 
districts,  to  como  into  this  arrangement.  They  will  then  have  much 
longer  schools  than  they  have  now,  and  with  no  appreciable  increaso  of 
expense.  They  could  have  the  privilege  of  the  High  School,  which, 
with  suitable  rooms,  may  be  as  good  an  Academy  as-  the  oouotiy 
affords,  and  frA  to  all  our  citizens.  They  may  save  the  expense  of 
sending  their  children  away  from  home  to  be  educated,  and  keep  then 
under  their  own  care,  and  have  control  of  their  studies,  their  habits, 
their  associates  and  general  deportment  at  the  most  critical  time  of  liie. 
The  free  High  School  is  virtually  the  people^s  college,  for  it  is  in  the 
public  school  that  the  greater  portion  of  our  future  citizens,  merchants 
and  shipmasters,  our  future  Mayors,  Aldermen  and  councilmen,  are  to 
receive  all  the  education  they  will  ever  have  to  fit  them  to  be  good  and 
useful  citizens,  and  to  perform  the  important  part  they  are  to  act  ia 
future  life.  The  common  schools  of  our  city,  possessing  such  oapabiU* 
ties  of  expansion  and  usefulness,  are  engines  of  great  power,  and  most 
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lienefieent  and  lepuUicftii  in  tbeir  tendency ;  shall  tbey  not  be  libetally 
maintaioed? 

J.  O.  SKunisB,  Stg^erviMor, 

ITAFLBB. 

In  reviewiDg  our  labors  in  the  supervision  of  the  public  schools  of 
Naples,  we  take  pleasure  in  sajing  that  our  schools  will  bear  a  favora- 
ble  comparison  with  those  of  other  towns,  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
StiU,  we  can  but  regret  that  circumstances — some  of  which  require 
time,  and  increased  exertion  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers,  as 
well  as  Committees  to  remedy — operate  to  prevent  our  public  schools 
from  attaining  that  degree  of  excellence  which  is  designed  by  our  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  which  we  confidently  hope  they  may,  and  will 
acquire  when  that  system  is  fully  developed,  and  the  public  shall  be 
made  to  appreciate  fairly  the  importance  of  a  general  education,  to  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  society. 

Among  the  causes  which  operate  against  the  efficiency  and  success 
of  our  schools,  we  have  noticed. 

FtVsf.— The  want  of  good  commodious  school-houses  and  suitable 
apparatus  for  the  recitation  room. 

&cond.— The  irregular  attendance  and  tardiness  of  many  pupils. 

TAfr<{.<— A  disposition  on  the  part  of  scholars,  encouraged  by  parents, 
and  in  some  instances  by  teachers,  to  hurry  from  one  book  to  another 
before  the  principles  of  the  first,  which  may  be  of  primary  importance, 
are  properly  understood,  measuring  their  progress  by  the  amount  of 
matter  paued  wtr^  rather  than  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  fva//y 
acquired.  Again,  we  regret  to  say,  we  have  noticed  in  some  districts 
an  unfortunate  division  of  sentiment  among  parents  in  (nlTerent  sections, 
which  has  a  very  pernicious  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  their  schools. 

These  evils  undoubtedly  exist  in  all  communities  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree ;  but  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  them  out,  hoping  that  tbey 
may  be  corrected  as  far,  and  as  soon,  as  possible. 

The  permanence  and  prosperity  of  our  civil  and  religious  institutions 
are  so  closely  connected  with  a  general  diffbsion  of  knowledge,  tliat  it 
becomes  our  imperative  duty  to  make  liberal  provisions  for  the  support 
of  our  public  schools,  and  to  remove  every  barrier  from  their  success* 
All  operation. 

The  town  should  make  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  support  of 


acboob  in  each  district    Each  diatrict  should  pxovide  a  good  house  and 
good  teacher. 

Each  parent  and  guardian  should  see  that  his  children  attend  school 
regularly  and  in  season ;  they  should  encourage  their  teachers  and 
children  by  visiting  their  schools  and  manifesting  an  interest  in  their 
progress,  and  co-operate  cheerfully  with  their  teacher  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  good  order* 

Most  of  the  teachers  that  have  been  employed  in  our  schools  for  the 
past  year  have  been  well  qualified  for  their  duties  while  there  are  a 
few  excellent  ones,  whose  services  we  would  recommend  .our  agents  to 
secure  in  season  for  the  next  year. 

The  labors  of  the  Chairman  of  your  Committee  are  now  closed.  Ho 
would  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that  if  he  has  failed  to  perform  his 
duty  acceptably,  it  is  because  he  lacks  ability,  rather  than  an  interest  in 
the  cause  of  education. 

A.  J.  Bailet,  Zebitlon  Jacksoit,  J.  P.  Davis,  Committee. 

KACHIAS. 

The  Superintending  School  Committee  congratulate  the  town  upon 
the  general  success  and  usefulness  of  the  Public  schools  for  the  past 
year.  For  the  first  time  the  schools  have  been  open  for  scholars  of  all 
grades  of  advancement,  during  the  whole  year ;  and  almost  for  the  first 
time,  the  year  has  passed  without  any  private  school  being  opened  or 
even  desired,  among  us ;  while  very  few  of  our  youth,  if  any,  have 
sought  Academies  abroad. 

The  grading  and  classification  of  scholars  have  been  more  nearly  per* 
fected ;  and  the  course  of  study  in  the  separate  departments,  more 
thoroughly  organized,  than  ever  before;  and  the  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  parents,  have  been  more  than  usually  exhibited  in  behalf 
of  the  sjwtem. 

Before  submitting  our  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year, 
the  Committee  would  call  your  attention  to  a  few  obstacles,  which  have 
somewhat  limited  the  usefulness  of  the  schools  the  past  year. 

Tho  first,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  evil  we  refer  to,  is  the  rude  and 
vulgar  deportment,  and  language  of  some  who  attend  our  schools,  exhib> 
ited  more  particularly  in  the  streets  and  outside  of  the  school-room ,  an 
evil  of  which  parents  most  justly  complain,  as  tending  to  demoralise 
and  injure  the  minis  of  younger  children,  to  an  extent  that  no  intellect* 
ual  advancement  can  compensate. 

This  is  an  evil,  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  eradicate  fiom  pablie 
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schools.  The  condact  of  pupils  can  be  restrained  in  the  school-room, 
but  out  door  deportment  is  usually  beyond  the  Teacher's  supervision  or 
authority.  The  Committee  can  do  little  more  than  remove  an  incor- 
rigible offender  from  the  school ;  an  evil  in  itself,  only  less  aerious  to 
scholar  and  school,  than  that  of  retaining  him. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  must  be  found,  if  found  at  all,  at  home.  If 
parents  would  consider  themselves  (as  they  really  are)  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  their  children  and  for  the  effects  of  their  example 
Qpon  others,  the  restraints  of  home  influences  might  be  made  more 
efficient  than  school  discipline  can  be. 

H.  F.  Habding,  G.  F.  Talbot,  C.  W.  Pobteb,  Committee, 


HBBBOK. 

Great  importance  is  attached,  and  much  care  should  be  observed  in 
the  selection  of  teachers.  Here  I  would  remark,  that  School  Agents 
hold  an  important  office,  and  it  becomes  districts  to  choose  only  such 
men  as  will  act  with  discretion  in  selecting  teachers. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  teacher  should  be  able  to  instruct  in  the  vaiious 
branches,  required  by  law,  correctly,  but  if  he  has  not  a  natural  talent 
for  teaching,  he  had  better  quit  the  business.  The  teacher  should  l>8 
expert  in  understanding  human  nature, — should  be  apt  to  teach,  and 
love  his  employment ;  should  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  the  various 
capacities  of  his  pupils,  so  that  he  may  be  as  easily  understood  by  the 
prattling  boy  of  4  or  6  summers  as  by  those  larger;  should  have  a  fac- 
ulty to  diffuse  life  and  enthusiasm  am6dg  his  pupils,  and  throw  off 
everything  that  may  appear  dull  or  irksome ;  should  be  lucid  in  his  ex- 
planations, and  see  that  his  scholars  clearly  and  most  perfectly  under- 
stand all  they  go  over,  both  theoretically  and  practically ;  should  instil 
his  pupils  with  a  desire  to  grasp  at  points  and  study  them  out  them- 
selves, and  not  depend  too  much  upon  the  brains  of  others,  for  it  amounts 
to  but  little  to  tell  a  thing  over  and  over  again,  unless  the  mind  be  sub- 
jected to  discipline* 

When  a  teacher  is  known  to  have  good  abilities  for  instructing,  high 
wages  should  not  prevent  him  from  being  employed.  A  good  school 
six  weeks  is  better  than  an  ordinary  one  three  or  four  times  as  long, 
and  with  a  poor  one  it  ought  not  to  be  compared.  A  scholar  who  has 
had  the  fortune  of  attending  good  schools  for  a  series  of  years,  which 
have  been  conducted  by  smart,  enterprising  teachers,  will  go  out  into 
the  world  a  different  man ;  have  more  correct  habits  of  thought  and 


BCttoD,  thao  had  he  been  under  the  tutorship  of  an  ordto^,  superficial 
or  indolent  teacher.  Teachers  sometimes  err  in  hurrying  their  scholars 
on  at  to  rapid  a  rate,  farther  than  they  can  fully  understand,  and  in 
putting  them  into  higher  classes  than  they  properly  belong.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  to  find  scholars  cyphering  in  fractions  or  interest^ 
that  are  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic. 

t  close  with  a  few  suggestions  to  parents.  You  act  an  important 
part  in  this  great  drama.  You  hold  the  keys  of  success.  You  very 
much  shape  the  prosperity  and  discipline  of  our  schools^  Scholars  act 
much  at  school  as  they  are  advised  at  home.  When  scholars  come 
home  from  school  bringing  complaints  of  ill  treatment^  as  they  frequent^ 
ly  do,  the  utmost  care  should  be  observed  by  the  parents  in  what  they  say 
ID  the  way  of  sympathy  or  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  their  children, 
till  aAer  a  careful  investigation, — if  it  be  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to 
justify  it, — is  made,  by  seeing  the  teacher  and  freely  talking  over  the 
matter.  If  all  parents  would  adopt  this  plan,  they  would  save  much 
trouble  to  themselves  and  children,  and  would  reali^  far  more  benefit 
and  profit  from  our  schools.  By  the  dropping  of  perhaps  a  single  word 
of  encouragement  or  sympathy  in  the  ears  of  your  child,  when  in 
trouble,  he  will  nerve  himself  up,  and  really  think  that  be  can  stand  up 
for  his  rights  and  do  about  as  he  pleoses.  Dis  interest  and  progress  in 
school  after  this  is  but  a  dead  letter.  But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here,  for  it 
has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  interest  and  quietness  of  the  school.  It  should 
be  considered  by  all  parents,  that  the  teacher  who  is  moulding  the  minds 
of  their  children,  has  a  hard  and  perplexing  task  to  perform,  many  dif- 
ferent  dispositions  to  manage  ;  and  in  the  performance  of  his  task,  with 
all  of  its  multiplicity  of  cares,  in  connection  with  his  constant  labor^  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  say  or  do  things  at  times  .that  are  not 
as  they  should  have  been  ?  The  teacher  and  scholars  need  your  sympa* 
thy  and  co-operation.  It  is  far  better  to  overlook  the  apparent  failings  of 
a  teacher,  and  consider  that  we  are  all  liable  to  err.  In  several  districts 
in  town,  parents  visit  their  schools,  and  its  effect  is  visible  in  increasing 
their  interest  aud  prosperity.  Parents  may  be  assured  that  their  pres' 
ence  in  school  is  needed  to  its  more  complete  success^  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  including  idlers,  street  loafers,  and  those  who  have 
no  interest  there,  but  to  pass  away  the  time  and  make  disturbance. 

Few  there  are  who  can  leave  to  their  children  wealth,  and  those  who 
are  thus  fortunate,  are  not  sure  of  its  proving  to  them  a  blessing;  but 
it  is  in  the  power  of  all,  both  rich  and  poor  to  bestow  upon  them  a  good 
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common  school  cdaeation,  and  if  It  be  thorough,  genuine  and  practical, 
h  will  be  a  source  of  wealth,  prosperity  and  happiness. 

ZiBBON  L.  Packabd,  Supervisor. 

BXJXTOir. 

Absences  and  ibreotjlar  attendance. — Adult  scholars  are  not  so 
numerous  in  our  schools  as  formerly.  To  what  is  this  diminution  to  be 
attributed  ?  Such  may,  in  some  cases,  have  withdrawn,  from  the  occa- 
9ional  emplojilnent  of  a  teacher  not  much  in  advance  of  themselves; 
but,  in  most  mstances,  the  attendance  of  so  few  youth  is  occasioned  by 
their  too  early  devotion  to  other  pursuits.  Our  youth  need  to  be  rC" 
minded  of  the  importance  of  devoting  a  few  months  of  the  year  to  the 
mental  culture,  which  our  schools  arc  adapted  to  furnish. 

The  irregularity  of  the  children,  that  do  avail  themselves  of  these 
advantages,  is  truly  alarming.  Parents  should  not  only  avoid  keeping 
their  sons  and  daughters  from  school,  but  they  should  ttike  pains  to  have 
them  present  every  day  of  the  term.  An  occasional  absence,  depriving 
them  of  an  illustration  of  some  first  principles,  may  prove  a  serious 
hindrance  to  their  progress.  In  unpleasant  weather,  they  could,  without 
much  inconvenience,  be  ofiener  conveyed  to  and  from  schooL 

Studies. — ^Too  much  is,  by  some  of  our  schools,  attempted,  at  the 
expense  of  the  more  important  branches.  In  most  of  our  schools, 
reading  and  spelling  are  not  made  sufficiently  prominent.  The  instruc- 
tion in  not  a  few  instances  is  very  superficial,  and  the  children  are  not 
kept,  as  they  should  be,  to  a  reading  lesson,  till  it  is  read  correctly 
and  understood.  In  speUingy  children  are  not  drilled  as  formeriy. 
The  deficiency  in  this  branch,  even  among  the  larger  scholars,  is  very 
apparent. 

The  study  of  written  arithmetic  is  not  made  sufficiently  practical^ 
questions,  having  reference  to  every  day  life,  being  too  unfrequentFy 
proposed  for  solution;  while  mental  arithmetic,  so  invaluable  for  its 
discipline,  is,  by  some  adult  scholars,  almost  entirely  neglected. 

School  Houses. — Some  of  our  school-rooms,  being  not  only  too  small, 
but  very  uncomfortable,  need  special  attention.  The  heallk  of  our 
children,  as  well  as  their  successful  prosecution  of  study,  should  prompt 
to  well  doing  in  this  regard.  Without  attention  to  your  school-rooms, 
the  worth  of  your  appropriations  cannot  be  realized.  To  expend  to  the 
best  advantage  even  what  is  legally  exacted  of  us,  for  educational  pur- 
poses, requires  much  wisdom.    This  amount,  judiciously  appropriated 
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•nd  expended,  may  efiect  more  than  it  would  with  eren  addilionat 
hundreds,  with  less  watchfulness  and  prudence. 

Cultivation  of  good  manners  at  School. — ^This  is  a  part  of  edu* 
cation,  that  is  oAen  orerlooked.  Our  schools  should  he  such,  that  our 
children  shall  improve  in  matmers^  as  well  as  knowledge.  They  should 
be  taught  to  be  civil,  kind  and  obliging ;  to  treat  each  other  with  court* 
esy  and.  their  teacher  wilh  respect  Though  the  onee  prevalent  habit 
of  loud  talking  and  confusion,  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  at  the 
dose  of  each  session,  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  overcome ;  some 
schools,  though  oAen  reminded  of  the  impropriety,  have  not,  as  yet, 
reformed  in  this  respect.  Good  manners,  as  an  important  part  of  a 
child^s  or  youth^s  education,  should  be  duly  considered,  inculcated  and 
practiced.  Example  of  what  is  proper  and  improper  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  school  and  may  be  made  the  basis  of  an  appeal  to  the 
pupirs  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  The  importance  of  truth  can  be  easi- 
ly illustrated  aod  recommended ;  and  all  those  kindred  subjects,  referred 
to  and  inculcated,  that  go  to  constitute  a  good  moral  character.  Thus 
shall  our  children,  by  their  attendance  at  school,  be  mordUy^  as  well  as 
intellectually,  benefited. 

Gbobob  W.  Crbsset,  Chairman  of  Cammiltee. 

MANOHSSTEB. 
Tho  position  of  a  teacher  is  one  of  high  responsibilities,  and  many 
perils.  He  stands  **  himself  against  a  host,*'  not  merely  a  hoet  of  frol* 
icksome  aod  mischievous  young  persons,  but  a  host  of  obstacles  and 
Influences  opposed  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  for  which 
our  schools  were  instituted ;  and  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  position 
and  to  meet  its  difficulties  successfully,  he  is  allowed  especial  privileges 
and  vested  with  extraordinary  powers— ^the  power  to  make  laws  and  to 
execute  them — to  prescribe  penalties  for  their  violations,  to  exact  those 
penalties,  mitigate  them,  or  to  pardon  the  offense.  It  is  plain  then,  that 
an  individual  to  be  successful  as  a  teacher,  must  possess  the  particular 
talents  and  qualifications  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  attached  to 
the  situation  especially  demand.  Is  a  teacher  deficient  in  knowledge 
of  **  human  nature,'*  he  will  directly  get  into  trouble  with  his  scholars ; 
does  he  lack  discretion,  he  will  commit  gross  errors ;  does  he  exhibit 
ill  manners,  ungentlemanly  deportment,  his  scholars  will  not  respect 
him  ;  does  he  manifest  verdancy  and  mental  imbecility,  he  will  become 
the  object  of  their  derision.    Many  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  good 
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tMcber  are  eo^Wmeots  of  natarei  and  no  itudyf  ao  tmiiBiig,  no 
amount  of  *'  book  learoing,*'  can  ever  aopply  their  aboeoce.  Amoo^ 
these,  and  *' beyond  all  controversy,*^  an  indiapenaable  element  in 
the  composition  of  a  teacher,  is  a  good  share  of  that  plain,  bat  emi^ 
nently  practical  quality  of  mind  called  oommon-aeose.  We  say  then« 
let  every  one  proposing  to  assume  the  high  responsibilities  of  a  teacher, 
first  find  an  assurance  free  from  the  ^shadow  of  a  doubi^^  that  he  pos- 
sesses this,  or  at  once  and  forever  abandon  his  parpose.  for  he  may  be 
assured  that  in  attempting  to  prosecute  it  he  will  hot  involve  himself  in 
difficulties,  and  those  with  whose  interests  he  may  be  onfortuiiately 
entrusted,  in  losses  and  disappointments. 

Collectively  considered,  our  schools  of  the  past  year  have  been  an 
improvement  upon  those  of  preceding  years.  They  have  been  femaii:' 
able  for  their  good  order,— a  circumstance  prodoctive  of  much  imme* 
diate  good  and  a  favorable  indication  of  the  future,— ami  a  better  dis* 
position  and  more  earnest  purpose  to  improve  the  means  of  education 
provided  for  them,  have  been  very  generally  apparent  in  the  acbolars* 
Parents  also  have  manifested  an  increased  concern  for  the  educational 
interests  of  their  children)  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  our  teachers.  At  a  time  like  the  present,  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  our  country  as  a  season  of  pecuniary  embarrassroeot 
and  distressi  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  know  that  but  little  of  the  hard« 
earned  money  that  we  have  bestowed  upon  our  schools  has  been  kst, 
but  that  most  of  it  has  been  productive '  of  desired  good,  and  however 
difficult  the  payment  of  our  taxes  may  have  been^  if  we  can  be  satisfied 
that  that  portion  which  we  have  paid  for  the  "support  of  schools^^  has« 
by  the  subtle  processes  of  intellectual  elaboratioQ  become  sound  and 
useful  knowledge  safely  deposited  in  the  minds  of  oar  children,  we 
shall  probably  none  of  us  feel  to  regret  its  payment. 

In  saying  that  our  schools  should  always  receive  the  kind  regard  and 
cordial  support  of  all — that  they  need  the  encouraging,  stimalating  and 
healthful  influences  that  emanate  from  a  correct  and  harmonious  pab* 
lie  sentiment,  we  do  but  express  a  welUknowa  and  ofl-repeated  truth, 
but  its  importance  is  such  that  it  should  be  often  presented  to  our  minds 
and  pressed  upon  our  consideration. 

In  the  minds  of  our  children  are  implanted  the  germs  of  mighty  prin- 
ciples, which  as  they  receive  a  healthful  or  unhealihful  development,  a 
right  or  a  wrong  direction,  will  powerfully  aifect  and  perhaps  finally 
determine  for  good  or  for  ill|  nol  only  their  temporel,  but  idao  theif 
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«tenml  interests.    May  we  all  use  **  due  diligence^  ia  the  performance 
of  every  duty  that  we  owe  to  the  young. 

H.  G.  Cole,  W.  A.  Sampson,  W.  F.  Sampson,  CommUin. 

We  have  ezperionced  considerable  difficulty  during  the  year,  from 
the  neglect  uf  the  school  agents  to  give  us  written  notice  of  the  com* 
mencement  and  close  of  the  schools.  Several  times,  acting  on  the 
best  information  we  could  get,  we  have  put  the  city  to  the  expense  of 
visiting  a  district,  believing  the  school  was  keeping,  and  found  that 
we  were  misioformed,  and  that  it  had  not  begun,  or  that  the  time 
first  fixed  upon  hud  been  changed  without  any  notice  to  us.  During 
the  whole  year  wo  have  not  received  more  thon  two  or  three  legal 
notices;  and  in  this  connection,  we  call  the  attention  of  agents  to  the 
following  provision  of  law,  and  trust  they  will  hereafter  comply  with 
its  requirements : 

*'  SscT.  55.  If  any  agent  neglects  to  give  written  notice  to  the 
superintending  school  committee,  when  any  school  in  his  district  is  to 
commence,  whether  it  is  to  be  kept  by  a  master  or  mistress,  and  how 
long  it  is  expected  to  continue,  he  shall  forfeit  one  dollar  for  each  day 
the  school  is  kept  before  such  notice  is  given.** 

We  have  given  more  attention  to  the  schools  this  year  than  has  been 
usually  done.  We  have  generally  spent  a  half  day  in  a  school  at  each 
visit,  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  make  a  more  thorough  examina* 
tion  into  the  mode  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  all  departments,  than 
io  the  usual  flying  visits.  The  schools,  on  the  whole,  have  been  full  as 
profitable  and  satisfactory  as  in  any  previous  year,  and  we  trust  more 
M ;  and  tho  reason  why  so  few  teachers  have  received  our  unqualified 
approbation,  is  because  we  have  endeavored  to  raise  the  standard  of  a 
perfect  school.  It  is  very  rare,  quite  too  rare,  to  find  a  teacher  that 
combines  the  traits  of  mild  but  strict  government,  and  of  that  thorougbt 
analytical  mode  of  instruction,  that  unfolds  the  reason  for  every  rulo 
and  process,  and  that  we  have  aimed  at  as  our  model.  We  deem  no 
school  profitable  where  perfect  order  is  not  maintained,  and  no  instruc* 
tion  permanent  and  valuable,  which  is  addressed  to  the  verbal  memory 
only,  and  is  not  rooted  and  grounded  on  the  reason.  To  keep  such  a 
school,  the  teacher  needs  to  be  trained  expressly  fi)r  the  teacher^s  prcK 
fessbn,  the  same  as  for  any  other. 

Joseph  Baxbb,  W«  A.  P.  Dillinoham,  Wm.  Oaslin,  Jr.,  dm. 
U 
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In  conclusion,  your  Commitlee  would  humbly  submit  these  as  fahb- 
ful  reports  of  the  several  schools.  The  dulies  of  inslruciing  youth  arc 
liigh,  arduous,  and  fraught  with  difliculty  ;  and  most  strenuously  it  be- 
comc?  the  duty  of  every  one  desiring  to  teach,  to  look  well  to  it,  tbat 
Ihey  are  every  way  qualified  before  they  shall  dare  to  offer  themselves 
as  teachers.  To  |>arents,  we  would  most  cmphaiically  say,  6rst,  have  a 
care  that  your  children  go  to  school  regularly,  and  in  season  ;  absence 
and  tardiness  are  two  of  the  most  serious  evils  that  the  teacher  has  to 
encounter ;  then  it  is  your  duty  to  visit  your  scliools,  and  see  what 
your  children  and  the  teacher  are  doing,  as  you  would  oversee  those 
employed  in  your  fields  or  shops;  by  these  means  we  believe  that 
•chools  would  be  elevated  to  a  higher  grade  than  they  are  at  present, 
Have  a  care  that  your  children  are  supplied  with  books,  and  your 
achool  houses  suitable  ;  also,  choose  for  school  agents  such  men  as  are 
interested  in  the  matter,  that  you  may  be  sure  of  good  teachere ;  ea- 
couragc  your  teachers  by  your  sympathy,  assistance  and  kindness;  i( 
dissatisfied  with  them,  lay  the  matter  before  them,  and  honestly  and 
faithfully  point  out  their  errors.  Be  sure  that  your  children  understand 
Ihe  common  branches  before  they  are  crowded  into  Algebra  and  sim* 
ilar  popular  studies.  Have  a  care  that  they  study  at  home;  pareuts 
can  and  ought  to  be  co-laborers  with  the  teacher ;  the  parent  at  home 
and  the  teacher  in  the  school  house ;  and  do  not  complain  of  a  disor- 
derly school  until  you  are  quite  sure  that  your  children  are  in  every 
sense  orderly;  for  if  parents  would  see  that  <^fir  children  make  no 
disturbance  in  school,  our  word  for  it,  there  will  be  no  troublesome 
acholars  ;  if  they  would  excite  them  to  study,  no  idle  ones. 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  sustaining  a  high 
•chool  in  town,  at  least  one  term  each  year,  to  enable  teachers,  and 
others  desiring  it,  to  obtain  a  more  extensive  education,  and  thus  be- 
come better  teachers  and  scholars.  And  finally,  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tion, we  would  say,  society  and  our  country  demands  that  every  person 
should  have  a  good  education  ;  for  it  places  i*8  possessor  in  a  better 
position,  gives  him  respect  and  standing  among  men,  and  sustains  him 
over  the  toilsome  highway  of  life ;  and  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
our  common  schools  will  qualify  a  child  to  occupy  a  respectable  posi- 
tion in  any  part  of  our  Union. 

Fred.  W.  Lewis,  Makcellus  PniLBRicE,  A.  G.  Longfellow, 

ConuBittie* 
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In  concluding  this  report  your  Committee  would  soy,  that  our  fchobls, ' 
Bs  a  whole,  have  done  well.  But  we  are  convioced  that  a  more  f^n* 
«ral  interest  manifested  by  parents  and  citizens  in  our  schools  would 
give  increased  efficiency  to  our  system,  and  add  materially  to  its  iitil* 
ity.  And  considering  the  important  and  varied  interests  involved  ill 
our  educational  system,  it^cems  strange  that  more  attention  is  not  givea 
to  it  by  the  people  at  large.  A  sound  and  substantial  education  is  by 
common  consent,  deemed  of  great  importance,  if  not  indispensible  to 
every  child  in  the  comunity.  Without  it,  success  in  life  is  growii^ 
more  and  more  impossible.  The  fact  that  universal  education  is  thqe 
deemed  essential,  renders  it  the  more  important  that  all  should  share  ki 
its  benefits.  In  a  community  where  the  few  are  educated  and  the  great 
mass  are  neglected,  the  former  must  necessarily  exercise  a  controlling 
power.  It  always  has  been  so,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must 
«lways  be  so.  Knowledge  is  power,  the  world  over.  It  is  therefore 
one  of  the  beneficent  results  of  our  system,  that  the  humblest  child  in 
the  community  is  provided  by  law  with  the  same  means  for  early  culture 
that  are  afforded  the  rich.  The  tendency  must  be,  of  course  to  level 
the  mass  upward. 

Parents,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  why  we  see  so  marked  a  differ- 
ence in  the  ability  of  our  young  men,  when  they  arrive  at  their  major- 
ity ?  If  you  would  know,  look  at  our  School  Registers,  and  see  who 
have  punctually  attended  our  schools.  It  appears  by  our  reports  that 
the  attendance  of  our  scholars,  is  only  fi  Ay-eight  percent.;  and  that 
we  lose  forty-two  per  cent,  on  each  dollar  of  our  school  money  by  wapt 
of  punctuality.  Now^  what  would  be  said  and  done  should  the  Stale 
withhold  half  the  amount  from  us?  Would  it  not  be  considered  suffi- 
cient cause  for  action  f  We  think  it  would.  Cannot  some  meaiiufes 
be  taken  to  secure  a  more  general  and  punctual  attendance? 

Our  Statutes  provide,  Chapt.  11,  Secu.  12,  13  and  14,  that  towns 
may  make  such  By-Laws  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  c<vi- 
corning  habitual  truants  and  children  between  six  and  fifteen  years  of 
age,  not  attending  school,  without  any  regular  and  lawful  occupatign, 
and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  as  are  most  conducive  to  their  welfare 
and  the  good  order  of  society  4  and  may  annex  a  suitable  penalty  not 
exceeding  twenty  dollars  for  any  breach  thereof. 

Such  towns  shall  appoint,  at  their  annual  meeting,  three  or  more  pei^ 
eons,  who  alone  shall  make  complaint  for  violations  of  said  By-Laws^ 
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to  the  magistrate  having  jurisdiction  thereof  by  said  By-Laws,  and  exe* 
cote  his  judgtnenis. 

Said  mngisti^let  in  place  of  the  fine  aforesaid,  may  order  children 
proved  to  be  growing  up  in  truancy,  and  without  the  benefit  of  eduea- 
lioo  provided  for  them  by  law,  to  be  placed  for  such  period  of  tiaie  as  be 
thinks  expedient,  in  the  institutions  of  instruction,  house  of  correctios, 
or  other  suitable  situation  provided  for  the  purpose  under  the  authority 
of  Section  12. 

We  are  aware  that  such  compulsory  By-Laws  would  be  somewhat 
repugnant  to  the  broad  latitude  which  some  claim,  of  the  right  to  do  as 
they  please,  but  who  questions  the  justfce  of  the  law  that  compels  men 
who  have  not  a  child  in  the  world,  to  be  largely  taxed  for  the  purposes 
of  educating  the  masses?  And  most  certainly  the  same  wisdom  that 
enacted  such  a  law,  made  provision  for  enacting  By-Laws  to  compel 
the  indolent  to  receive  the  benefits  of  our  free  schools,  which  are  se- 
cured to  every  child  in  common.  Shall  legal  measures  be  takes  to 
compel  a  more  general  and  punctual  attendance,  or  will  parents  and 
guardians  see  to  it,  and  each  strive  to  secure  for  his  children  his  full 
«har8  of  the  benefits  of  our  common  schools? 

D.  F.  NoTBs,  Wm.  p.  Frbncb,  B.  D,  Verbill,  ComauUn. 

oBBiiraToir, 

One  of  the  wants  now  most  severely  felt  by  our  Schools,  and  one  not 
within  the  province  of  your  Committee  or  teachers  to  supply,  is  a  great- 
er uniformity  in  text  books.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  man,  who 
makes  the  subject  of  School  education  a  part  of  his  study,  that,  without 
this  uniformity,  scholars  cannot  be  classed  according  to  their  attain- 
ments.  That  this  is  the  proper  criterion  in  classification,  none  can 
deny,  since  it  is  equally  obvious  that  a  very  large  majority  of  smaller 
scholars  learn  more  out  of  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  competition  than  from 
any  good  thny  expect  to  derive  from  an  education  in  afterlife;  witboat 
such  classification  a  valuable  index  to  the  relative  standing  of  eaeh 
scholar  in  School,  to  the  others,  is  lost,  and  with  it,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  incentives  to  progressive  action  in  the  scholar.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  each  parent  and  guardian  will  give  to  this  subject  that  con* 
sideration  which  its  importance  demands — ^though  it  appeal  directly  to 
his  pocket  or  purse. 

Finally,  in  conclusion,  your  Commutee  are  highly  gratified  in  being 
able  to  say^  that  our  Schools  have  not  for  many  years  been  so  oiderlyr 


quiet,  and  progressive  as  through  Ihe  year  just  closed;  so  few  very  poor 
Schools.    The  extra  calls  on  the  Committee  have  hecn  few^  in  cases  of 
diflkuliy  between  teacher  and  pupils,  and  those  few  not  oT  an  aggrava- 
ted nature.    We  think  there  never  was  a  time  when  there  were  so 
many  advanced  scholars  in  town  as  at  this  time.    The  order  and  disci- 
pline  of  our  schools  have  been  steadily  improving  ihe  two  or  three  last 
years.    The  order  in  our  Schools  this  winter,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, was  as  good  as  we  could  ask.     Teachers  feel  more  confidence  in 
being  sustained  in  enforcing  discipline,  and  a  better  spirit  seems  to  be 
*  prevalent  throughout  the  town,  which  is  extending  to  every  department 
of  the  School  system.     And  a  spirit  of  inquiry  seems  to  be  abroad, 
seeking  for  the  best  method  of  constructing  our  houses  and  modeling 
our  Schools  so  as  to  reap  the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  the  least 
sum  of  money;  and  now,  if  we  wish  to  see  this  spirit  continue,  and  tho 
cause  of  popular  education  prosper,  and  our  Schools  brought  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  usefulness  to  which  they  are  susceptible,  let  every  pet* 
son  who  htis  any  influence,  and  all  have  somf?,  discountenance  every*' 
thing  that  tends  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  pupils  in  their  teacher,  or 
turn  their  attention  from  their  School,  in  term  time,  or  encourage  schol- 
ars in  playing  tricks  upon  their  masters  in  School,  by  lending  a  listen- 
ing ear  or  an  approving  smile  to  their  tales  of  chivalry  and  deeds  of 
daring. 

A.  D.  Atwood,  Geo.  Bkooks,  Committee, 

ST.  ALBANS. 
The  law  has  very  wisely,  virtually,  excluded  sectarianism  from  our 
public  schools,  but  it  has  at  the  same  time  taken  great  care  not  only  to 
guard  the  morals  of  our  youth,  bu'i  it  has  enjoined  it  upon  all  school 
teachers  and  school  officers,  imperatively^  to  make  the  school-room  a 
nursery  of  good  morals,  that  while  at  school  all  children  shall  be  taught 
a  sacred  regard  for  the  truth,  a  love  of  liberty,  and  of  the  wholesome 
institutions  of  government,  and  that  they  shall  there  be  instructed  in  all 
those  moral  virtues  which  adorn  the  mind.  To  impart  effectually 
instruction  like  this,  the  teacher  must  himself  possess  those  virtuee« 
Unhappily,  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  schools,  this  wholesome 
and  wise  law  oAen  lies  a  dead  letter,  profane,  immoral  and  foul  mouthed 
teachers,  and  even  Supervisors  and  school  committees  are  not  unfre- 
quently  placed  in  these  responsible  positions.  I  could  wish  that  this 
town,  for  time  to  come,  might  manifest  that  cave  and  interest  in  these 
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respects  which  their  importance  demands,  that  discharging  jrour  wbole 
duty  in  educating  your  children  in  all  things  oseful,  your  fulure  Vires 
tnny  be  gladdened  by  the  consciousness  that  >ou  have  not  edaeated 
them  to  vice,  crime  and  misery,  but  to  viftue,  honor,  and  happiness. 

J.  H.  ViKiKG,  Siqtervmr. 

ITBWOASTLB. 

In  summing  up  (he  results  of  the  year's  labor,  it  may  be  said  that  oar 
schools  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  prosperous.  The  mildness  of  the 
winter,  the  general  exemption  from  sickness  which  has  prevailed  among 
the  cliildrcn  of  neighboring  towns,  and  the  unwonted  leisure  of  our 
young  men,  tiavc  all  favored  attendance  upon  our  public  schools. 

No  serious  disturbance  has  occured  in  any  school,  and  no  scholar  has 
l>een  expelled  for  misconduct. 

A  very  good  class  of  teachers  have  been  employed,  who  have  exerted 
a  healthful  moral  influence  upon  the  young.  Some  of  the  teachers 
have  derived  great  benefit  from  attending  the  County  ConventioflS,  at 
which  they  have  not  only  gained  much  valuable  knowledge,  but  pe^ 
fecled  themselves  in  the  "art  of  teaching.*'  At  the  expense  of  the 
State,  these  County  sessions  are  provided  with  an  able  corps  of  profes- 
sional teachers,  and  there  is  a  moral  obligation  resting  upon  teachers 
generally  to  avail  themselves  of  such  invaluable  privileges,  when  prac- 
ticable. 

The  inconstant  attendance  of  some  scholars,  and  the  uniform  absence 
of  others  who  ought  to  be  scholars,  and  who  draw  money  as  such,  is  a 
subject  demr»ndlng  the  attention  of  every  parent  and  tax  piiyer.  There 
IS  no  little  amount  of  truancy  of  which  parents  are  not  aware.  Boys 
are  sometimes  playing  truant  when  their  parents  suppose  them  at  school. 
The  parent  should  be  willing  to  give  his  children  a  written  excuse,  or 
else  accompany  them  to  the  school-room  and  explain  to  the  teacher /Ae 
reason  of  their  absence. 

It  is  but  reasonable  that  tax  payers  should  be  protected  against  the 
depredations  committed  by  those  vagrant  and  vicious  children,  for 
whose  proffered  and  free  tuition  they  are  paying  an  annual  tribute.  If 
men  of  properly,  who,  perchance  have  no  children,  must  pay  taxes  to 
educate  all  surely  there  should  be  some  more  effectual  provision  than 
our  present  school  laws  furnish  us,  for  securing  the  attendance  of  o/^- 
The  liberty  of  growing  up  in  vagrancy  and  vice  is  a  larger  liberty  than 
the  founders  of  our  free  institutions  ever  contemplated. 
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One  other  suggestion  will  olosc  this  report.  It  is  to  parents  upon  the 
matter  of  family  government.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  emljurrass- 
ment  to  our  teachers,  is  the  large  number  of  rude  and  ungoverned 
children  committed  to  their  charge.  There  is  no  influence  in  the  social 
economy  like  that  of  the  fomily,  for  good  or  evil.  Let  every  family 
among  us  become  a  fountain  of  social  purity  and  order,  and  the  public 
school  has  the  sure  pledge  of  prosperity.  Well-governed  and  well-cul- 
tivated families  will  ensure  us  orderly  and  prosperous  schools. 

E.  G.  Caef£i«teb,  Supervisor, 

YABMOXJTH. 

There  must  bo  a  judicious  and  systematic  course  of  training  in  order 
to  fit  a  person  for  the  octive  duties  of  life ;  there  must  be  proper  means 
used  if  the  proposed  end  is  to  be  secured,  yet  in  too  mnny  cases  how 
limited  are  the  means  used  in  our  schools  to  really  develope  the  facul- 
ties of  the  pupil  and  ft  him  to  think  and  act. 

In  order  for  any  teacher  to  be  eminently  useful,  he  must  be  perma- 
nent, 

A  district  should  be  judicious  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher,  and  then 
retain  him  though  at  a  little  additional  expense. 

There  is  a  great  lack  of  systematic  instruction.  It  should  not  be  left 
to  the  fancy  of  every  teacher  to  direct  what  and  where  the  pupil  shall 
study,  but  the  committee  should  **  direct  the  general  course  of  instruct- 
ion, and  what  books  shall  be  used  in  the  schqols,^'  as  the  law  directs. 

The  qualifications  of  our  teachers  have  been  with  but  few  exceptions, 
very  good  and  most  of  them  have  had  some  considerable  experience  in 
teaching.  A  teacher  should  not  only  possess  an  accurate  and  ready 
knowledge  of  the  text  books  used,  but  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
*^  men  and  tliings.^^  He  should  be  apt  to  teach,  and  be  a  man  whose 
life  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

In  the  language  of  the  law, — ^*  Instructors  of  youth  should  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  children  and  youth  com- 
mitted to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  morality  and  justice, 
and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth  ;  love  of  country,  humanity,  and  a  uni- 
versal benevolence;  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality;  chastity,  moder- 
ation, and  temperance ;  and  all  other  virtues,  which  are  the  ornaments 
of  human  society.** 

A.  J.  Bandall,  Supervisor. 
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KIVOT. 

Before  closing  this  report  I  vUl  call  the  fttteotioD  of  my  fellov  citi* 
zens  to  one  otlier  pro>uiioQ  of  the  statute  respecting  school  libraries  aod 
school  apparatus.     The  law  is  in  the  followinv  vords,  viz : 

**Sec.  34.  A  district  may  appropriate  not  exceeding  ooe-tenth  of 
its  school  moDcj  for  any  year,  to  purchase  a  school  library  and  appa- 
ratus for  the  use  of  the  schools  thereto,  and  make  proper  rules  for  the 
presenrattoo  and  management  thereof.  Adjacent  districts  maj,  by  vote 
of  each,  unite  for  the  purpose  aforesaid," 

Such  a  lav  in  our  statute  book  is  a  credit  to  the  State.  TTere  its 
provisions  complied  with  by  every  district  is  our  commonwealth,  the 
benefits  to  the  cause  of  education  would  be  salutary  and  Imposing. 
There  can  be  no  greater  desideratum  for  our  public  schools  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  They  are  suflcring — the  cause  of  education  generally  is 
sufiering — for  the  want  of  a  few  maps,  books,  and  a  little  simple  appa- 
ratus for  illustrating  and  confirming  mathematical  and  scientific  deduc- 
tions. 

We  earnestly  commend  this  subject  to  the  thoughtful  coosiderattoa 
and  wise  action  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  school  dislricts  in  our 
town. 

I  remark  in  conclusion,  that  that  system  of  instruction  is  best  which 
imparts  the  greatest  amount  of  the  most  correct,  reliable  and  usetnl 
knowledge  to  the  greatest  number,  in  the  least  space  of  time,  by  the 
simplest  machinery,  in  the  most  reliable  and  natural  methods.  To  see 
the  position  of  the  equator,  tropics,  circles,  meridians,  &c.,  in  their 
relations  to  each  other  on  a  terrestial  globe,  is  worth  more  to  the  learner 
than  a  hundred  pages  of  description  without  it.  The  same  is  true  of 
other  articles  of  apparatus,  as  the  sphere  the  orrery,  or  even  the  square, 
tke  cube,  and  georootrical  solids  generally. 

The  blackboard  is  comparatively  a  modern  invention,  but  is  now  con* 
sidered  a  necessary  appendage  of  every  school-room.  Many  of  the 
articles  of  apparatus  mentioned  above,  with  others  equally  valuable, 
should  now  be  considered  as  necessary,  and  have  their  place  beside  tlio 
blackboard. 

Teachers  need  such  apparatus,  and  scholars  more;  and  tho  cause  of 
educaiion  demands  it;  while  the  money  expended  in  the  purchase  will 
be  equal  to  ten  times  the  amount  paid  for  teachers  without  it. 

WiLLiAK  V.  JoBDAN,  &fpervuor. 
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